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PREFACE, 


(^  O  imperfed  are  all  accounts  of  America 
k3  hitherto  publifhed,  even  by  thofe  who  once 
exclu/ively  poirefled  the  beft  means  of  information, 
that  from  them  very  little  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  acquired.  Europeans  have  been  the  fole 
writers  of  American  Geography,  and  have  too  often 
fuffered  fancy  to  fupply  the  place  of  fa£ts,  and  thus 
have  led  their  readers  into  errors,  while  they  pro- 
feffed  to  aim  at  removing  their  ignorance.  But 
fince  the  United  States  have  becom-e  an  independent 
nation,  and  have  rifen  into  Empire,  it  would  be 
reproachful  for  them  to  fufFer  this  ignorance  to 
continue  J  and  the  reft  of  the  world  have  a  right 
now  to  expe<5l  authentic  information.  To  furnifh 
this  has  been  the  defign  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing work ;  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  this 
defign  is  complcated,  nor  will  the  judicious   and 
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candid  expect  it,  when  they  confider  that  he  has 
trodden,  comparatively,  an  unbeaten  path — that  he 
has  had  to  colled  a  vaft  variety  of  materials — that 
thefe  have  been  widely  fcattered — and  that  he  could 
derive  but  little  affiltance  from  bo  ks  already  pub- 
lilhed.      Four   years   have   been    employed    in    this 
work,  during  which  period,  the^  Author  has  viflted 
the  feveral  ftates  in  the  Union,  and   maintained  an 
extenfive  corrcfpondence  with  men  of  Science  ;  and 
in  every  inftance  has  endeavoured  to  derive  his  in- 
formation from  the  moft  authentic  fources  :  he  has 
alfo  fubmitted  his   manufcripts  to  the  infpeiflion  of 
Gentlemen    in    the   flates    which    they    particularly 
defcribed,  for  their  corre(5lion.      It  is  pofTible,   not- 
withftanding,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that   inac- 
curacies may  have  crept  in;   but  he  hopes  there  are 
none  of  any  great  importance,  and  that  fuch  as  may 
be  obferved,  will  not  be  made  the  fubjed  of  fevere 
cenfurc,  butafcribed  to  fome  pardonable  caufe.   He 
flatters  himfelf,  however,  that  the  work  now  offered 
to  the  public,  vrill  be  found  to  he  as  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  impartial,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  American 
Geography   and  Hiftory   could   furnifh.     After  all, 
like  the   nation   of  which  it  treats,  it  is  but  an  in- 
fant, and    as    fuch   folicits  the  foflering  care  of  the 
country    it  defcribes  \   it  will  grow  and  improve  as 
the  nation  advances  towards  maturity,  and  the  Au- 
thor will  gratefully  acknowledge  every  friendly  com- 
munication which  will  tend  to  make  it  perfe(f^. 
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In  the  profecution  of  the  work,  he  h:is  aimed  at 
utility  rather  than  originality,  and  of  conrfe,  when 
he  his  met  vv;th  pubhcations  fuited  to  his  purpofe, 
he  has  mavle  a  free  ufe  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  it 
proper  h;  re  to  obferve,  that,  to  avoid  unnecefTary 
trouble,  he  has  frequently  ufed  the  words  as  well  as 
the  ideas  of  the  writers,  although  the  reader  has  not 
been  particularly  apprized  of  it. 

For  the  Author  diflindly  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  he  is  under  to  many  citizens  of  thefe 
ftates,  as  well  as  to  fome  foreigners  of  diflintfiion, 
refidents  among  us,  would  fwell  this  preface  to  an 
improper  length  j  he  cannot  forbear,  however,  to 
exprefs  his  peculiar  obligation  to  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  Esq.  Poft-Mafter-General  of  the  United 
States,  for  permiiiion  of  free  accefs  to  his  very 
large  and  valuable  ColleSlton  of  papers,  from  which 
he  has  derived  much  of  his  hiftorical  information. 
This  collection  has  been  made  with  unwearied  care 
and  minute  exadnefs  j  and  the  papers,  which  are 
of  unqueftionable  authenticity,  are  the  beft,  and 
moft  complete  depojitum  of  fa6ls  relating  to  the 
hiftory  of  America  from  its  firft  fettlement,  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Author's 
acknowledgements  are  likewife  efpecially  due  to 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchins,  Geographer-General 
of  the  United  States,  for  his  particular  friendfiiip 
and  afliftance. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  Maps  could  be 
introduced  into  the  work;  but  the  Author  hopes  to 
be  enabled  to  encreafe  the  number  in  future  Edi- 
tions. The  Map  of  the  Southern  States,  was  com- 
piled from  original  and  authentic  documents,  by- 
Mr.  JosephPurcell,  of  Charlejlon,  South  Caro- 
lina, a  Gentleman  fully  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
and  is  the  moft  accurate  yet  publifhed  refpeding 
that  country,  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale.  The  Map  of  the 
Northern  States  was  compiled  principally  by  the 
Engraver,  from  the  beft  Maps  that  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  it  was  chiefly  defigned  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  relative  fituation,  and  comparative  ex- 
tent of  the  feveral  Hates  and  countries  comprehend- 
ed within  its  limits. 

Indian  names  of  rivers,  &c.  are  fpelled  as  they 
are  pronounced,  for  the  fake  of  expunging  fuper- 
fluous  letters,  and  preventing  perfons  unacquainted 
with  the  names  from  miftaking  their  true  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  meridian  which  pafl^es  through  Philadelphia 
is  fixed,  in  this  work,  as  the  firft,  bccaufe  of  the 
fizc,  the  beauty,  the  improvements,  and  the  central 
fituation  of  that  city. 

The  Abridgment  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  is 
added  with  a  view  to  accommodate  Schools  and  pri- 
vate Families.    Every  citizen  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  the  geography  of  his  own  country, 
and  to  have  fome  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  j  but  as  many  of  them  cannot  afford 
the  time  and  expence  neceffary  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Globe, 
this  book  offers  them  fuch  information  as  their  fitu- 
ation  in  life  may  require ;  and  while  it  is  calculated 
early  to  imprei^  the  minds  of  Youth  with  an  idea 
of  the  fuperior  importance  of  their  own  country, 
as  well  as  to  attach  them  to  its  intercfts,  it  furnifhes 
a  fimplified  account  of  other  countries,  calculated 
to  their  capacities,  and  will  fcrve  as  an  introdudion 
to  their  future  improvement  in  Geography. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of    astronomical    GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE  knowledge  of  GecgrapLyy  cannot  be  obtained  without 
J~\  feme  acquaintance  with  Allronomy.  This  Compendium,  therefore, 
iviil  be  introduced  with  a  (hort  account  of  that  Science. 

Allronomy  *  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  their  motions,  - 
times,   diftances  and   magnitudes.      The  regularity  and  beauty   of  thefe, 
and  the  harmonious,  order  in   which  they  move,  fnew  that  their  Creator 
and  Prderver  poiTcfies  infinite  wifdom  and  power. 

Allronomy  vi;as  firft  attended  to"by  the  Shepherds,  on  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Egypt 'and  Babylon.  Their  employment  led  them  to  contemplate  the 
ftars.  While  their  flocks,  in  the  filence  of  the  evening,  were  enjoying 
fweet  repofe,  the  fpangled  flcy  would  naturally  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Shepherds.  The  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  afforded  them 
amufe-ment,  and  at  the  fame  time  affifted  them  in  traveUing  in  the  night. 
A  ftar  guided  the  Sheplierds  to  the  m.anger  where  our  bleffed  Saviour 
was  born.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  imagination,  they  diftributed  the  ftars 
into  a  number  of  conftellations  or  companies,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  animals  which  they  reprefented. 

Of  the  P'anets.~\  The  fun  is  furrounded  with  feven  fpherlcal,  opaque  bodies, 
called  Planets  or  wandering  ftars,  which  revolve  about  him  as  their  centre  at 
different  diftances,  and  in  different  periods,  as  exhibited   in  the  following 

TABLE. 


.  ,Sun  .  and 

Diameters      Difiaace  from 

Annual  periods 

Square  miles  in 

Planets. 

nEnn;.niilc»         tlie  Sun. 

round  the  Sun. 

furface. 

Sun      ■     ^ 

890,000 

y.     d.    h. 

+ 
1,828,911,000,000 

Mercury  ^ 

3, COO 

36,841,468 

0      87   23 

21,236,800 

Venus        $ 

9' 3  30 

68,091,486 

0  224   17 

691,361,300 

Earth        0 

7»97o 

95,173,000 

I  ,      00 

199,859,860 

Mars          $ 

5,400 

145,014,148 

I    321    17 

62,038,240 

Jupiter     % 

94,000 

494,990,976 

II    314   18 

30,603,970,000 

Saturn       T^ 

78,000 

907,956,130 

29   174     0 

14,102,562,000 

Herfchel 

36,000  1 1 8oo,ooo,oi-o 

B2      34     0 

7,577,496,000 

*  From  aftron,  ajlar;  and  nomos,  the  lavj  or  rule. 
t  Thefe  fqt:ar:  miles  are  as  computed  by  ancient  a/lrcnomen, 
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The /even  planets  mentioned  in  the  table  are  called  primary  planets  ;  for 
bcfides  thefe  there  are  ten  other  bodies  called  fecondary  planets,  moons,  or 
faieU'ttes,  which  all  revolve  round  their  primaries  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  are  carried  along  with  them  round  the  fun,  as  follows  : 

The  earth  has  one  fatellite,  viz.  the  moon  ]) ,  which  performs  her  re- 
volution in  2Cfdi.  I2h.  44m.  at  the  diftance  of  about  60  femidiameters 
of  the  earth,  or  209,100  miles,  and  is  carried  with  the  earth  round  the 
fun  once  in  a  year. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons  ;  Saturn  has  five,  and  is  alfo  encompafled  with  a 
broad  ring.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  is  to  the  diameter  of  Saturn,  as 
9  to  4,  and  the  fpace  between  the  body  of  Saturn  and  the  ring,  ia  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ring. 

The  motion  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  and  alfo  the  motion 
of  the  fatellites  round  their  primaries,  are  called  their  annual  motions.  Be- 
fides  this  annual  motion,  they  revolve  round  their  own  axes  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  this  is  called  their  diurnal  motion. 

The  lately  difcovered  planet  Hcrfchel.  was  firft  obferved  in  1782,  by  that 
celebrated  aftronomer  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  In  Great-Bri- 
tain, it  is  called  Georgium  Sidus  ;  but  In  France  and  America  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Herfchel,  In  honour  to  Its  learned  difcovercr. 

Comets.'^  The  comets  are  large  opaque  bodies,  which  move  in  very  ellip- 
tical orbits,  and  in  all  poflible  dircfhions..  Some  revolve  from  weft  to  eaft  ; 
fomc  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  others  from  fouth  to  north  ;  or  from  north  to 
fouth.  Their  orbits  have  very  different  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic.  Some 
have  conjeftured,  that  the  comets  were  Intended  by  the  All-wife  Creator, 
to  conneft  fyftems,  and  that  each  of  their  feveral  orbits  includes  the  fun, 
and  one  of  the  fixed  ftars.  The  figures  of  the  comets  are  ver)'  different. 
Some  of  them  emit  beams  on  all  fides  like  hair,  and  are  called  hairy  comets. 
Others  have  a  long,  fiery,  tranfparent  tall,  projecting  from  the  part  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  fun.  Their  magnitudes  alfo  are  different.  Some  ap- 
pear iio  bigger  than  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  others  larger  than  the 
moon.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  folid  bodies,  and  very  denfe  ;  for  fome 
of  them  in  their  neareft  approach  to  the  fun,  were  heated,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  calcjlatlon,  2000  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron  ;  a  degree 
of  heat  which  would  vitrify,  or  diflipate  any  matter  known  to  us. 

The  number  of  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  Is  not  certainly  known. 
Twenty-one  have  been  feen.  Of  thefe,  the  periods  of  three  only  have  been 
afcertained  with  accuracy.  One  appeared  in  the  years  1531,  1607,  1682, 
and  1758  ;  its  period  is  75  years.  Another  was  feen  in  1532  and  1661. 
The  third  appeared  laft  In  1680,  whofc  period  being  575  years,  cannot 
be  expeded  to  return  until  the  year  2255. 

Of  the  Solar-Syflem."]  The  feven  planets,  with  their  ten  fatellites  and  the 
comets,  conftltute  the  Solar,  or  as  it  is  fometlmcs  called,  the  Copernican 
Syftem,  in  honour  of  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  who  adopted  the 
Pythagorean  opinion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  publifhed  it  to  the  world 
in  15^0.  This  is  now  univerfally  approved  as  the  true  fyftem.  It  has  re- 
ceived great  improvements  from  Galllleo,  Sir  ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley, 
and  cither  philofophers  in  almoft  every  age. 
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G0iii  Jxed  StM.2  The  folar  fyftem  is  furroundcd  with  the  fixed 
t&TS  ;  fo  called,  Bccaufe  they  at  all  times  prefe^ve  the  fame  lituation  in 
regard  to  cacfer  Other.  Thcfe  ftars,  when  vifw^^d  with  the  beft  telefcopes, 
appear  no  larger  than  points,  which  proves  ^hat  they  are  at  an  immcnfe 
diitancefrom  U8.  Although  their  diltance  7S  not  certainly  known,  yet  it 
k  the  general  opinion  of  altronomers,  tliat  they  are  at  lead  100,000  times 
farther  from  us,  than  we  are  from  the  fuF ;  and  that  our  fun  viewed  from 
a  fixed  ftar,  would  appear  no  bigger  tb^n  a  (lar  does  to  us.  A  found 
would  not  reach  us  from  Sirius,  or  th«  dog-ftar,  which  is  nearer  to  this 
earth  than  any  of  the  fixed  liars,  in  50,990  years.  A  cannon  ball  flying 
at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would'  not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 
Light,  which  is  tranfmitted  from  Jne  bo^y  to  another  almoft  inftantane* 
cufly,  takes  up  more  time  in  paffhg  from  the  fixed  ftars  to  this  earth,  than 
we  do  in  making  a  voyage  to  Furope  ;  fo  that  if  all  the  fixed  ftars  were 
now  ftriick  out  of  exiftence,  ?hey  would  appear  to  us  to  keep  their  Ra- 
tions for  fcveral  months  yet  t/>  come.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  they 
Ihould  borrow  their  light  from  the  fun,  as  do  the  planets. 

The  number  of  ftars,  vifible  to  the  naktd  eye  at  any  one  time,  in  the 
upper  hemifphere,  is  not  more  than  a  thoufand.  A  thuufaijd  more  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  vifible  in  the  lower  hemifphere  ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  telef* 
cope,  a  thoufand  more  have  been  difcovered  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number 
of  ftars  are  reckoned  at  3000.  They  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  planets  by 
their  twinkling. 

To  confider  thefi  ftars  defigned  merely  to  decorate  the  flcy,  and  form  a 
rich  and  beautiful  canopy  for  this  earth,  would  be  derogatory  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator.  Aftronomers  therefore,  with  much  reafon,  have 
confidered  the  fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  funS;  attended  wirh  a  number  of  re- 
volving planets,  which  they  illuminate,  warm  and  cherifti.  If  this  be  true, 
there  are  as  many  fyftems,  as  there  are  fixed  ftars.  Thefe  may  alfo  re- 
volve round  one  common  centre,  forming  one  immenfe  fyftem  of  fyftems. 
All  thefe  fyftems,  we  may  conceive,  are  filled  with  inhabitants  fuited  tc^ 
their  refpeCtive  climes ;  and  are  fo  many  theatres,  on  which  the  Grei^t^ 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  difplays  his  infinite  power,  wlfdotiv 
and  goodnefs. — Such  a  view  of  the  ftarry  heavens  muft  fill  the  mind  of  every 
beholder,  with  fublime,  magnificent,  and  glorious  ideas  of  the  Creator. 

Of  the   E  A  R  T  H. 

HAVING  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  proceed 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 
The  Earth,  though  called  a  globe,  is  not  perfedly  round,  but  is  widened 
at  the  equator,  and  flattened  at  the  poles. ;  fo  that  its  diameter  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  about  thirty  miles  longer  than  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
figure  is  an  oblate  fpheroid.  It  moves  round  the  fun  once  in  a  year.  This 
is  called  the  earth's  annual  motion,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  for  the  variety  in  the  feafons. 
The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  190,346,000  miles.  And  fince  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  is  to  Its  diameter,  as  355  is  to  113,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth's  orbit  is  597*987,646  miles.     And  as  the  earth  de- 
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fcribesthis  orbit  in  365  days  and  6  hours,  (or  in  8^66- hours,)  it  is  plain 
that  it  travels  at  the  rale  of  68,217  miles  every  hour  ;  fo  that  its  velocit-vr= 
in  its  orbit  is  at  leafl:  142  \vines  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  «  cannon-ball, 
fuppofing. the  ball  to  move  t'aVough  eight  miles  in  a  minute,  \*fhich  it  is 
found  to  do  nearly.  At  thrs-ate  it  would  take' 22  yeqrs  and  228  days  for 
a  cajini)n.b§ll  to  go  from  this  earth  to  the  fun.  '^•'  '< 

The  e^rth  is  2.5,038 ,  miles  'n  circumference.;  and  by  turning  on  its- 
axis  once  ifi  twenty-four  'hours  from  weft,  to  eafl,  caufes  a  continual 
fuccefiion  of  day  and  night,  accoj-Jing  as  either  fide  is  turned  to  or  from 
the  fun';  and  occafions  an.apparint ^-notion  of  the  fun  and  heavenly  bodies 
from  eaft. to  weft.  Thi's^  is  called  the  earth's  (-/H^n/a/,  or  daily  motion,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  on^the  equator  aje  carried  ,1040  miles  every  hour. 

That  the  earth  is  round  hke  a  globe  i;  evident :  Firjl,  From  its  having 
been  circumnavigated,  or  failed  round  bj  Magellan,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Lovd  Anfon,  Captain  Cook  and  others'' ,  Secotioly,  From  its  fhadow 
in  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  which  fhadow  is  bounded  by  a  circular  line. 

As  the  earth  is  round  and  habitable  on  all  hies,  it  will  doubtlefs  appear 
ftrange,  that  perfons   c.n  Hand  dirtftly  cppofiu;  to  us  on  the  under  fide. 


cjjbere  he  'ims  poifoned.     tlh  Jhip  reiurned  by  wny  of 'the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy 
%th  of  September  i^ii--  .        '         " 

Sir  Francis  £)rake/rt//fi^  y}-o,7?  Plymouih,  13 /A  Deccmbc>  1577 — entered  the 
Pacific   Ocean,     and  Jleeving   round    Jlmerica,    rcturiied   November  ^d,    1580 
Ke-  ivas  a  man  of  gteat  generofity.     The   booty  ivhich  he  took,  and  even  the 
qved'es  of  gold  given  hhn  in  return  for  his  prefents  to  Indian  chiefs,  he  divided 
in  jufi  proportional flmres  <with  Ihe  common  failors. 

Thomas  Cavcndifli  failed  from  Plymouth,  ivhh  two  fmall  fkipsy  the  \fl  of 
Augufl,  I'jSo — pafTcd  thrGi'gh  the  Sir  eights  of  Magellan— took  many  rich  privies 
along  the  coafls  of  Chili  and  Peru;  and  near  California  pojfefed  hhnftlf  of  the 
St':,  Annan  Acaptdco  fkip,  nifith  a  cargo  of  immenfe  value.  He  completed  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  the  ()th  of  September^  1508. 

.Betmucm  the  years  1598  aJid  1626,  Oliver  de  Nort,  of  Utrecht,  James 
Mjalui,  George  Spi'lenberger,  a  Fleming,  William  Schouten,  a  Hollander', 
and  James  the  Hermit,  fucce£ively  failed  round  the  globe^ 

Lord  ArSon  failed  in  September,  1740 — doitbhd  Cape  Horn  in  a  dangerous 
feafcn — lof  niofl  of  his  men  by  thefcurvy,  and  ivlth  only  one  remaining  flnp,  (the 

Centurion,)  croffcd  the  Gnat- P'aclfic-  Ocean,  ivhich^r  10,000  miles   ovei took 

a  Spani/9j  galleon,  on  her  pajhge  from  Acapulco  to  Manil^,  and  retuyned  homt 
in  June  1744- 

Biron — Bouganville,  a  Frenchman — Wallis  and  Carteret,  fuccefftvely 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  between  the  years  1764  and  1769. 

Captain  Cook,  /;/  the  fhip  Endeavour,  failed  from  Plymouth  the  ibth  cf 
Augufl,  it()%,  and  after  a  mof? fatisfa8ory  voyage,  returned  ihe  nth  of  June, 
ITTl.  Heft  out  on  a  fecond  voyage  the  14//^  of  February,  i  776 — made  many 
important  difcovenes,  and  was  killed  on  the  ijland  of  Oiuhyhce  by  the  natives, 
the  lAth  of  February,  1779.  Hisjhips  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ckrk, 
returned  the  idth  of  O^ober,   1780. 
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Btitthis  will  eafily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  confidcred  that  the  earth  attradls 
all  bodies,  on  or  near  its  furface,  towards  its  centre  equally  on  all  fides; 
If  fo,  the  people  who  are  oppofite  to  us  fland  juft  as  firm  as  we  do.  _  -  . 
It  is  now  ten  o'clock  in  the  niorning,  and  we  think  we  are  Hand- 
ing upright  on  the  upper  part  of  the  earth. — We.  fliall  think  the  fame  at 
ten  o'clock  this  evening,  when  the  earth  fhall  have  tarned  half  round,  be- 
caufe  we  fhall  then  perceive  no  difference  of  pofture.  We  (hall  then  be 
exaftly  in  the  pofition  of  thofe  perfons  who  now  Hand  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  earth.  Since  tliey  are  as  ftrongly  attrafted  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth  as  we  are,  they  can  be  in  no  more  danger  o^nfalling  downward, 
than  we  are  at  preient  of  falling  upwards.  ^:t     ^     .- 


A  R  T  I  r  I  C  I  A  L    GLOB  EV 

A  N  artificial  globe  is  a  round  body,  whofe  furface  .is  every  where 
J~\.  equally  remote  from  the  centre  ;  and  on  which  the  -external  form 
of  our  habitable  wor,ljd  is  reprefented,  and  all  the  parts  of.  the  earth  and 
water  are  defcribed  in  their  natural  order,  form-,  xiiftance  and  fituation. 

In  ordei-  to  determine  the  fituation  of  places  on  the^iobe,  it  is  fnp- 
pofed  to  be  circumfcribed  by  feveral  imaginary  circles.;  Each  circle  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ;  each  degree  is  divided  into 
60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  Go  feconds.  ,,  '. 

Axis  of  the  Eartb.~\  The  axis  of  the.  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  paffing 
through  its  centre  from  north  to  fquth.  The  extreme  points  of  the  axis 
arc.  called  the  poles.    _        ■  ..  .    . 

CircL's.']  A  circle  pafling  through  the  centre  of  a  globe,  and  thereby 
dividing  it  into  two  ec^al  parts  or  hemiTptieres,  is  c'Jtiied, a  great  circle. 
Of  thefe  there  are  fix.^— The  equator,,  the  meridian,  the  eclfpti.c,  the  ho- 
rizon, and  two  colure'?..         ...  '  •.'    . 

Circles  dividing  the'fphere  ihto  unequal  parts, "are  calle<!  /mail  or  lej/cr 
c'lrclei,  of  which  there  are  four,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 
' Equator. ~\  -The  equator  is  that  line  or  circle  which  encompaffes  the  mid- 
'  die  of  the  earth,  dividing  the'northern'half  from  the  fouthern.  This  line 
is  often  called  the  equlnoci'taj,  becaufe,  when  the  fun  appears  therein,  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  "world. — From  this  line 
latitude  is  reckoned. 

Meridian.'^  This  circle  is  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  brafs 
ring,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees.  It  pafles  through  the  .poles  of 
the  eisth,  and  the  zenith,  and  the  nadir,  croffing  the  equator  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  globe  into  eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres. 
..  It  is  called  meridian  from  the  Latin  meridies,  mid-day  ;  becaufe  when  the 
fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part  of  this  circle  it  is  called  noon,  and  the  day  is 
half  fpent.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  meridians,  which  vary  as  you 
.  travel  call  or  weft.  Geographers  affuine  one  of  the  meridians  for  the Jirfi  ; 
commonly  that  which  pall'es  through  the  metropolis  of  their  own  country. 
The  meridian  of  Philadelphia  is  the  firft  for  Americans  ;  that  of  London 
for  the  Englifh  ;   and  that  of  Paris  for  the  French. 

Ecliptic.'} 
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Ecliptic.'^  The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle,  in  whofe  plane  the  earth  per- 
forms her  ariMual  revolution  round  the  fun  ;  or  in  which  the  fun,  feems  to 
move  round  the  earth  once  in  a  year.  This  circle  is  called  the  Ecllptict 
from  the  word  Eclipfe,  becaufe  no  edipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  happens, 
but  when  the  mcon  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  this  circle.  It  makes  an 
angle  with  the  equator  of  23""  30,  and  interfefVs  it  in  two  oppofite  part* 
called  the  equino&ial  poinis,  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  either  of  thefe 
points  he  has  no  declination,  and  (liines  equally  to  both  poles,  and  the 
day  is  then  equa|  to  the  night  all  over  the  world.  The  times  when  the 
fun  pafles  thrpug|\  thefe  points,  are  the  21ft  of  March,  and  the  21ft.  of 
Stptcinbcr  ;  tjie  fqfmer  is  called  the  vernal,  the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees  each, 
called  figns.  Theff  begin  at  the  vernal  interfeftion  of  the  ecliptic  with 
the  equator,  and  are  numbered  fr.  m  weft  to  eaft.  The  names  and  chara6ler» 
of  the  figns,  A|»ith  the  months  in  which  the  fun  enters  them,  are  as  follow  : 


^atin  names  of 

th 

e  fign«. 

I 

Aries 

2 

Taurus 

3 

Gemini 

4 

Cancer 

5 
6 

Leo 

Virgo 

7 

Libra 

8 

Scorpio 

9 

Sagittarius 

10 

Capricornus 

II 

Aquarius 

12 

Pifces 

Englifh  names.       Charac- 

Months in  which  the 

ters. 

fun  enters  them. 

The  Ram                   ^r 

March 

The  Bull                    « 

April 

The  Twins                 O 

May 

The  Crab                  S5 

June 

The  Lion                   SL 

July 

The  Virgin              nji 

Auguft. 

Th^  Scales                 ^ 

September 

The  Scorpion           «], 

Oaober 

The  Archer               f  - 

November 

The  Goat                  >f 

Pecember 

Tlie  Water- Bearer  zz 

January 

The  Fiihes                 K 

February 

Zodiac.'\  If  two  circles  were  dr<iwn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at  the  diftance 
of  eight  degrees  on  e-ach  fide  of  it,  the  fpace,  or  girdle  included  between 
thefe  two  parallels,  fixteen  degrees  broad,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by 
the  ecliptic,  will  comprehend  within  it  the  orbits  of  ail  the  planets,  and 
is  called  the  Zodiac. 

Horizon.']  The  horizon  15  reprefentpd  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  broad 
■wooden  circle,  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  There 
are,  geographically  fpeaking,  two  horizqns,  the  fcnfihle  and  the  rational. 
The  ftnfible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  limits  our  profpcft  ;  where  the 
Iky  and  the  land  and  water  appear  to  meet.  The  rational  or  real  horizon, 
is  a  circle  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  dividing  it 
into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  90 
degrees.  The  four  quartering  points,  viz.  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth, 
are  called  the  Cardinal  points.  The  poles  of  the  horizon  are  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir.  The  former  is  the  point  direftly  over  our  heads ;  the 
latter  the  point  dlreftly  under  our  feet. 

Colures.2  The  colures  are  two  meridian  lines  which  divide  the  globe 
into  four  quarters.      They  are  called   colures,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 

other 
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other  meridians.  They  both  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  them  through  the  equinoAial  points  Aries  and  Libra ;  the  other 
through  the  folftitial  points  Capricorn  and  Cancer :  The  former  is  called 
the  equlnodial,  the  latter  the  fomitial  colure. 

Tropics.'\  The  tropics  are  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  at 
the  diftance  of  23^  30'  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thcfe  circles  form  the  limits 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun's  declination  from  the  equator.  That  which 
is  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  is  cdUed  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  becaufe  it 
touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Cancer  ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern  hemif- 
phere, is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in 
the  fign  Capricorn.  On  the  21ft  of  June  the  fun  is  in  Cancer,  and  wc 
have  the  longed  day.  On  the  21ft  of  December  the  fun  is  in  Capricorn, 
and  we  have  the  fhorteft  day.  They  are  called  tropics,  from  the  Greek 
word  TREPO,  to  turn,  becaufe  when  the  fun  arrives  at  them,  he  returns 
again  to  the  equator. 

Polar  Circles. ~\  The  two  polar  circles  are  defcribed  round  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  at  the  diftance  of  23**  30  .  The  northern  is  called  the  ArSic 
circle,  from  Ar8os,  or  the  bear,  a  Conftellation  fituated  near  that  place  in 
the  heavens  ;  x}s\z  fouthern,  being  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  called  the  An- 
tarRic  circle. — The  polar  circles  biAfnd  the  places  where  the  fun  fets  daily. 
Beyond  them  the  fun  revolves  without  fetting. 

Zones.']  The  tropics  and  polar  Circles  divide  the  globe  into  five  parts,  called 
Zones,  or  Belts  ;  viz.  One  torrid,  two  temperate,  and  two  frigid  zones. 

The  Torrid  Zone,  47  degrees  broad,  is  bounded  by  the  tropics,  and  divid- 
ed in  the  middle  by  the  equator.  It  is  called  the  torrid  or  burning  zone, 
becaufe  the  fun,  being  always  over  fome  part  of  it,  makes  it  extremely  hot. 

Each  of  the  Temperate  Zones  is  43  degrees  in  breadth.  The  one  which 
lies  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arflic  circle,  is  called  the  north 
femperate  zone  ;  and  the  other,  lying  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and 
the  antarftic  circle,  is  called  the  fouth  temperate  zone.  The  mildnefs  of 
the.weather  in  thcfe  fpaces,  which  are  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  has  acquired  to  th«m  the  name  of  temperate  zones. 

The  two  Frigid  Zones,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
thcfe  regions,  are  included  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles.  Each 
tff  them  is  23**  30'  broad. 

Climaies.']  By  a  number  of  other  circles,  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
the  earth  is  divided  into  climates. 

A  Climate  is  a  trail  of  the  earth's  furface,  included  between  the  equator 
and  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  between  two  parallels  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  one,  be  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the 
other.  Within  the  polar  circles,  however,  the  breadth  of  a  circle  is  fuch, 
that  the  length  of  a  day,  or  the  time  of  the  fun's  continuance  above  the 
horizon  without  fetting,  is  a  month  longer  in  one  parallel,  as  you  pro- 
ceed northerly,  than  in  the  other. 

Under  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours  long.  The  daye 
gradually  increafe  in  length  as  you  advance  either  north  or  fouth  from 
the  equator.  The  fpace  between  the  equator,  and  a  parallel  line  drawn 
at  the  diftance  of  8**  25  where  the  days  are  twelve  hours  and  a  half 
long,  is  called  the  firft  climate  j  and  by  conceiving  parallels  drawn  in 
this  manner,  at  th«  increafe  of  every  half  kour,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
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are   twenty-four   climates   between   the  equator   and   each   of  the   pola^ 
circles,— Forty-eight  in  the  whole. 

Under  the  polar  circles,  the  longefl  day  is  twenty-four  hours.     The  fun, 
when   at  the   tropics,   flcims  the  horizon   without  fetting.     As  yon  ad- 
vance   from  the   polar   circles  to  the  poles,  the   fun   continues  above 
lioi  izon   for   days,  weeks   and   months,  in    a  conftant  increafe  until 
arrive  at  the   poles,  where  the  fun  is  fix   months  above   the  horizon  ; 
the  whole  year  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  but  one  day  and  one  night. 

There  are  thirty  climates  between  th-e  equator  and  either  pole.  In  the 
firft  twenty-four,  laetween  the  equator  and  each  polar  circle,  the  period 
of  increafe  for  every  climate,  is  half  an  hour.  In  the  other  fix  between 
the  polar  circles  and  either  pole,  th«  period  of  increafe  for  each  climate 
is  a  month.  Thefe  climates  continually  decreafe  in  breadth  as  you  pro- 
ceed from  the  equator,  as  may  be  feen  by  attending  to  the  following 
table. 

T     A     B    L    E„ 
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Names  of  countries  and  remarkable  places  fituated  in  the 
refpedlive  climates,  north  of  the  ecjuator. 


Within  the  firft  climate  lie, 


1  The  Gold  coaft  in  Africa,  Cayenne  and  Surinam  in  S.  Amcr. 

2  Abyffinia,  Sam,  Madras,  Darien,  Barbadoes. 

3  Mecca,  Bengal,  Canton,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Gaudelupe. 

4  Egypt,  Delhi,  Car  ary  lfle%  E.  Florida,  Havanna. 

5  Gibraltar,  Jerufalem,  Nanking,  Georgia,  and  Caiolinas. 

6  Lilbon,  Madrid,  Afia-Mlnor,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Phikdel. 

7  Rome,  Ccnftantinople,  Cafpian  Sea,  New-England. 

8  Paris,  Vienna,  Nova-Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Canada. 

9  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden,  Cracow. 

10  Dublin,  Warfaw  ,  Holland,  Hanover,  Labrador. 

11  Edmbuigh.  Copenhagen,  Mofcow. 
1 12  South   part  of  Sweden,  Siberia. 

13  Orkney  Hies,  Sto  kholm. 
i  14  Bergen  in  Norway,  Peterfburgh  inRuCTn. 
,  15   Hucfon's  Straits. 
ii6  South  Part  of  Weft  Greenland. 
1 17  Drontheim  in  Norway. 

18  Part  of  Finland  in  Ruflia. 
■19  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  Rufiia. 
120  Hecla  in  Iceland. 
[21    Northern  Parts  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 
122  New-North- Wales  in  N.  America. 
!  23  Davis's  Straits  in  ditto. 

24  Samoieda. 

'  25  South  Part  of  Lapland. 
I  26  Weft  Greenland. 
!  27   Zombie  Auftralis. 
J28  Zimble  Borcalis. 
'29  SpirflDergen,  or  E.  Greenland. 
1 30  Unknown. 


•.]  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  nortli  or  fouth. 
tcft  lati'ud*  is  that  of  the  poles,  which  are  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the 
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The  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  is  aKvays  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  ;  for  to  a  perfon  fituatcd  on  the  equator,  both  poles  will 
reft  in  the  horizon.  If  yqu  travel  one,  two  or  more  degrees  north, 
the  north  pole  will  rife  one,  two  or  more  degrees,  and  will  keep  pace  with 
your  diftaace  from  the  equator. 

Longi:ude.~\  Every  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  its  meridian.  The 
Longllude  of  a  place,  is  the  diftance  of  its  meridian  from  fome  other  fixed 
mciidian,  meafur^d 'n  the  equator.  Lon'gitude  is  either  eaft  or  weft.  AH 
places  eaft  of  the"  fijced  or  fiift  meridian,  are  in  eaft  lonin'tude  ;  all  weft,  in 
weft  lonoitude.  On  the  equatv)r,  a  degree  of  longitude  ;  is  cq_ual  to  fixty 
geographical  miles  ;  and  of  courfe,  a  minute  on  the  equator  is  eqiia|  to  fixty 
nviles.  But  as  all  the  meridians  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  ind  nearei*  to  each  other,  until  at  la!l  they  crofsat  the  poles, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  d-grees  of  longitude  will  leffeii  as  you  go  from  the 
equator  to  either  pole  ;  fo  that  in  ttie  fixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  but  thirty  miles,  or  half  as  long  as  a  degree  on  the  equator  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  following  table. 

A       T     A     B     L     E, 

Shewing  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree   of  longitude  iu   each 
parallel  of  latitude  from  tlie  equator. 
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The  Atmofphere.']  The  tfarth  is  furrounded  by  a  thin  invifiblc  fluid; 
compofed  of  a  mixture  of  ialine,  fulphureous,  watery,  earthy,  and  fpiritu- 
ous  particles,  rifing  to  the  dillance  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  earth's  furface.  This  fluid  is  called  the  atmofphere.  Experiment 
has  (hewn,  that  this  atmofphere  is  eflential  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
It  is  a  necelfary  vehicle  of  found ;  and  without  it  few  things  would  be 
vifible,  excepting  thofe  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  in  a  direft  line 
between  the  fun  and  the  eye  :  But  the  rays  of  light,  falling  on  the  par- 
ticles which  compofe  the  atmofphere,  are  thence  refleAed  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  in  this  way  day-light  is  produced,  even  when  the  whole  hemifphere 
is  covered  with  clouds. 

IVin^s.']  Wind  is  air  put  in  motion  ;  the  fwifter  this  motion,  and  the 
more  denfe  the  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  it  be 
foft  and  gentle,  it  is  called  a  breeze  ;  if  frefh  and  violent,  a  gale  ;  if  the 
gale  be  attended  with  rain  and  hail,  it  is  called  a  ftorm.  As  the  air  is  a 
fluid,  its  natural  ftate  is  reft,  which  it  always  endeavours  to  keep,  or  re- 
cover by  an  univerfal  equilibrium  of  all  its  parts.  Whenever,  therefore, 
this  equilibrium  is  deftroyed  by  the  rarefadtion  of  the  air  in  particular 
parts,  which  renders  it  lighter  in  thofe  parts  than  in  others,  there  necef- 
linily  follows  a  motion  of  all  the  furrounding  air  towards  thefe  rarefi- 
ed parts,  to  reilorc  the  equilibrium  ;  this  motion  is  called  ivinJ.  The 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  a  llorm  has  been  afcertained  by  Philofophers,  and 
found  to  be  about  fixty  miles  an  hour. 

Tides.']  By  tUe  is  meant  the  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  twice 
in  twenty  four  hours.  The  caufe  of  the  tides,  is  the  attraftion  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  Th.e  waters  of  the  immenfe 
ocean,  as  it  were,  forgetful  of  their  natural  reft,  rife,  and  roil  in  tides, 
obfequious  to  the  ftrong  attradlive  power  of  the  moon,  and  the  weaker 
influence  of  the  fun.  The  moon  in  one  revolution  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  produces  two  tides  ;  of  courfe  there  are  as  many  ebbs. 
Thefe  tides,  neceflarily  following  the  moon's  motions,  flow  from  eaft  to 
v/eft.  This  conftnnt  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  together  with 
their  faltnefs,  are  wifely  ordained  by  the  Creator  to  preferve  them  from 
putrefaflion. 

Clouds. ~\  Clouds  are  nothing  but  a  colleftion  of  vapours,  exhaled  from 
the  earth  by  the  attraflive  influence  of  the  fun,  fufpended  aloft  in  the  air, 
and  foaring  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  They  are  elevated  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  earth,  according  to  their  denfity,  apd  that 
of  the  air. 

Eclipfes.'}  An  eclipfe  is  a  total  or  partial  privation  of  the  light  of  the  fun 
or  moon.  When  the  moon  paflts  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  the  rays 
of  the  fun  are  in  part  intercepted,  and  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in  eclipfe. 
When  the  earth  intervenes  between  the  fun  and  moon,  the  Rxoon,  havisg- 
no  light  of  her  own,  appears  dark  or  dulky  ;  and,  as  we  fay,  flie  is  ccKpfed. 
An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  never  happens  but  at  a  new  moon  ;  nor  one  of  |hc 
moon  but  when  Ihe  is  full. 

GEOGRAPHY, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY  IS  a   fcience  dcfcribing   the  furfacc  of  earth 
as  divided  into  land  and  water. 
Geography  is  either  univerfal,  as  it  relates  to  the  earth  in  general ; 
ox  particular i  as  it  relates  to  any  finglc  part. 

The  globe  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water,  and  is  therefore 
called  terraqueous.  About  one  fourth  of  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  land  ; 
the  other  three  fourths  are  water. 

The  common  divifions  of  the  land  and  water  are  as  follow  : 


The  divilions  of  land  are, 

I.  Into  Continents.']  A  continent 
i«  a  large  tradl  of  land,  compre- 
hending feveral  countries  and  king- 
doms. Thefe  countries,  &c.  are 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  are 
not  entirely  fcparated  by  water. 
There  are  but  two  continents,  the 
eaftern  and  weftern.  The  eaftern 
continent  is  divided  into  Europe, 
Afia  and  Africa ;  the  weftern  into 
North  and  South  America. 

II.  Iffands.]  An  ifland  is  a  tradi 
of  land  entirely  furrounded  by  wa- 
ter; as  Rhode  Ifland,  Hilpaniola, 
Great- Britain,  Ireland,  New-Zea- 
land, Corneo,  Japan,  &c. 


III.  Peninfulas.']  A  peninfula  is 
almoft  an  ifland,  or  traft  of  land 
fiirrounded  by  wafer,  excepting  at 
one  narrow  neck ;  as  Bofton,  the 
Borea,  Crim  Tartary,  and  Arabia. 


IV. 


The  divifions  of  water  are, 

I.  Into  Oceans,']  An  ocean  is  a 
vaft  collection  of  water,  not  entire- 
ly feparated  by  land,  and  divides  one 
continent  from  the  other.  There 
are  three  great  oceans.  The  At- 
lantic, lyin^  between  America  and 
Europe,  thrte  thoufand  miles  wide. 
The  Pacific,  lying  between  Alia 
and  America,  ten  thoufand  miles 
over.  The  Indian-Ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  Eafl  Indies, 
three  thoufand  miles  wide. 

II.  Lakes.']  A  lake  is  a  largt-  col- 
ledlion  of  water  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  furrounded  by  land.  Moft 
of  them,  however,  have  a  river  ilTu- 
ing  from  them,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean ;  a»  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
Erie,  &c.  A  fmall  collt(5^ion  of 
water  furrounded  as  above,  is  called 
a  pond. 

III.  Seas.]  A  fea  or  gulf  is  a 
part  of  the  ocean,  furrounded  bv 
land  excepting  a  narrow  pafs,  called 
a  ftrait,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  occean  ;  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic  and  Red  Seas ;  and 
the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Venice.  IV. 
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IV.  IjVjT>wJ':s.~\  An  iflhmus  Is  a 
narrow  neck  of.  land  joining  a  pe- 
rinfula  to  the  main  land  ;  as  the  ifth- 
nius  of  Darien,.  which,  joins  North 
and  South  AiP.-:nca;  aiid  the  illh- 
nius  of  Scuz,  which  unites  Aila  and 
Afric?.. 

V.  promontories. ~\  1\  promotory 
is    a    mountain  •  or     hill    cxteiid!n).^r 


IV.  StraUs.~\  A  ftrait  is  a  nar- 
row pafTage  cut  of  one  fea  into 
another ;  as  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, joining  the  Mediterrantan  to  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
dcl,  which  unite  the  Red-Sea  with 
the  Indian  Occean. 

V.  Bays.']  A  bay  is  a  part  of 
the  fea   running   up    into   the   main 


into  the  fea,   the  extremity  of  which  \  land,   commonly  between  two.  capes  ; 
'i.i  called  a  cape.      A  point  of  flat  land    as  Maffacluifetts  Bay,  between  Cape 


prujetiLiiig  far  into  the  f;;a  is  likewifc 
called  a  cape  ;  as  Cape  Ann,  Cape 
Cod,   Cape  Hatteias. 

VI.    TiTountahis,    Hills,   Sec,   need 
no  dcfcription. 


Ann  and  Cape'  Cod  ;  Delaware 
Bay  between  Cape  May  and  Cape 
rienlopen,  Chcfapeek  Bay,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

VI.  Rivers.']  A  river  is  a  con- 
fiderable  ftream  of  water,  ifluing 
from  one  or  more  fprings,  and 
gliding  into  the  fea.  A  fmall 
Uream  is  called  a  rivulet  or  brook. 

liLips.]  A  map  is  a  plain  figure  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
or  a  part  of  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  perfpeftive.  On  the  map  of  any 
tra6l  of  country,  are  dehneated  its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  towns  8cc. 
in  their  proper  magnitudes  and  fituations.  The  top  of  a  map  is  always 
north,  the  bottom  fouth,  the  right  nde  eaft,  and  the  left  iide  weft.  From 
the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude  ;  and 
from  fide  to  fide  the  parallels  of  lattiude. 


DISCOVERY    of    A  JM  E  R  1  C  A. 

f,'  T  is  believed, by  manv,  and  not  without  fome  reafon,  that  America 
^i  was  know;i  to  the  ancients.  Of  this,  however,  hiftory  afTorda  no  cer- 
tain evid^ince.  Whatever  difooveries  may  have  been  made  in  this  weftern 
world,  by  Madoc  Gwinneth,  the  Carthaginians  and  others,  are  lofl  to 
ir.anl'ind.  The  eadern  continent  was  the  only  theatre  of  hiftory  from  the 
creation  of  live  world  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492. 

Christophur.  CoLXjiMBUS,  a  native  of  Genoa,  has  defervedly  the  ho- 
nonr  of  having  lirft  difcovered  America.  From  a  long  and  clofe  applica- 
tion to  the  ftady  of  geography  and  navigation,  for  which  his  genius  was 
naturally  inclined,  Columbus  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure 
of  the  earti),  much  fupen'or  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  order  that  the  terraqueous  globe  might  be  properly  balanced, 
and  the  lands  ar.d  f^as  proportioned  to  each  other,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
tiiat  another  continent  was  neceffary.  Other  reafons  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  continent  was  connefted  with  the  Eaft  Indies. 

As  early  as  the  year  I474»  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory  to 
Paul,  a  phyfieian  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography, 

....  He 
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lia  vi-armly.  approved  it, — -.fuj^geiled  fcveral  fails  in.  confirmation' orit-,  and 

encouraged  Cplumbu^in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and.wliich  promilcd 

fo  much  benefit  to  the  world.  •  ■  ■    «     .  _  . 

Having  fully  fa.tisfied  hirhfi&lf  with  refpecl  tO' the  truth  of  his  fyilem»  h.^ 

\becarae  impatient  to  reduce  it  to  practice.      The  firil  ftep  towards  this, . 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  tlie  European  powers.   Accordingly 

^e  laid  hi.s  icheme  before  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  making  his  native  country 

"theufirft;  tender  of  his  fervices.    'They  rejefted  his  propofal,   as  the  dream, 
of  a»Chimical  projector.      He  rtex't  applied  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  ■ 
a  monarch  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  and  no  inconipetent  judge  of  naval 

t^ffair§.  The  .king  llitened  to  him  in  the  molt  gracious  manner,  and, 
Wferred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  a  number  of  eininent'colmogra-' 
pher%vwhcm  ht  was  accu(l:omed  to  confalt  in'  matters  of  tliis  kind. 
Thefe  itif  n,  from  rhean  and  interclU=d  view's.  Hatted  innunieral;le  ouje£lions, 
and  aikcd  many  captious  queilions,  on  purpofe  to  betray  Columbus  into  a 
full  explanation  of  his  fyllem.'  Having'donc  this,  they  advifed  the  king 
to  difpatch  a  veffel,  fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  tiie  propolcd  difcoycry, 
by  following  exaftly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  had  pointed  out.  John, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentinients  bcccming  a  mvjnarcb,  meanly 
adopted  their  perfidious  cuunfel. 

Upon  dlfcovering  this  difiionqurable  tra'nfaclion,  Columbus,  with  .a;^ 
indignation  natural  to  a  noble  and  ingenious  mind,  quitted  the  kingdoiit, 
and  landed  in  Spain  in  1484. 

Here  he  prefented  hisfcheme,  inperfon,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  whc> 
at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragpn.  They 
injudicioufly  fubmltted  it  to  the  examination  of  unfiyiltul  judges,  who  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  four- «ed  .his  theory,  rejedled 
it  as  abfurd,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim  uuder  which  the  unenterprifing, 
in  every  age,  flielter  themfelves,  '<  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon, 
*'  to  fuppofe  that  he  alone  ppfTefics  knowledge,  fup^jrior  to  all  tiie  red  of 
*'  mankind  united."  They  rnaiiitained,  lik.ewife,,  that  if  there  were  really 
any  fuch  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  would  pot  have  remained 
fo  long  concealed:  nor  would  the  wifdom  ard  fagacity  of  former  ages  h^ve 
left  the  glory  of  tliis  difcovei-)-  to  an  obfcure  Gcnoefe  pilot. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus,  who  had  experienced  the  "uncertain  iuue  of  ap- 
plications t9  kings,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  fending  into  England  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  to 
negociate  the  matter  with  Heni^'  VII.  On  his  voyage  to  England,  he 
fell  into- the  hands  of  pirates,  who  dripped  him  of  every  thing,  and  detained 
him  a  prifoner  feveral  years.  At  length  he  m^asehis  efcape,  and  arriveil  at 
Ijondon  in  extreme  indigence,  where  he  employed  himfeli  fome  time  in  fell- 
ing maps.  With  his  gams  he  purchafed  a  decent  drefs  ;  and  in  perfon  pre- 
fented to- the  king  the  propolals  which  his  brothprhad  entruded  to  .his 
management.  Notwithdanding  Henry's  excef^^v•e.ca!^;tion  and  parfimony, 
he  received  the  propofals  of  Columbus  with  iH>M-^-^p^3rpbatioa  tUaa.,finy 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  been  prefented.  v  ;-;_,  iarhi  •  '  .');;-,v-'';-i, 
After  feveral  unfuccefsful' applications  toother  European  powers  of 
lefs  note,  he  was  induced,  by  the  intreaty  and  interpoiition  of  Perez  a  man 
of  confiderable  learning,  and- of  fome  credit  with  queen;  Ifabeija,  to  apply 

again 
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again  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  application,  after  much  warm  debate 
and  feveral  mortifying  repulfes,  proved  fuccefsful ;  not  however,  with- 
out the  mod  vigorous  and  perfevering  exertions  of  Qnintanilla  and  San- 
tangel,  two  vigilant  and  difcerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  whofe  meritori- 
ous zeal  in  promoting  this  grand  defign,  entitles  their  names  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  hiftory.  It  was  however,  to  Queen  li'abella,  the  munifi- 
cent Patroncfs  of  his  noble  and  generous  defigns,  that  Columbus  ultimateljjf' 
owed  his  fuccefs. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  affiftance  of  the  court,  a  fquadron  of  three 
fmall  vefl'els  was  fitted  out,  viAualled  for  twelve  months,  and  furniflied 
with  ninety  men.  The  whole  expence  did  not  exceed  j^\40CO.  Of  thi*' 
fquadron  Columbus  was  appointed  admiral. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1492,  he  left  Spain  in  the  prefence  of  a.erowd 
of  fpe<Sators,  who  united  their  fupplications  to  Heaven  for  his  fuccefs.  He 
llecred  diredlly  for  the  Canary  Iflands,  where  he  ar-ived  and  refitted,  as 
well  as  he  could,  his  crazy  and  ill  appointed  fleet.  Hence  he  failed,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  a  due  weftern  courfe  into  an  unknown  oc  an. 

Columbus  now  found  a  thoufard  unforeseen  hardfhips  to  encounter, 
which  demanded  all  his  judgment,  fortitude  and  addrefs  to  furmount.  Bc- 
fides  the  difficulties,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he 
had  to  ftrugglc  with  thofe  which  arofc  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  to  find  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compafs,  did  not  point  ex- 
actly to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  toward  the  weft  ;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
this  variation  increafed.  This  new  phenomenon  filled  the  companions  of 
Columbus  with  terror.  Nature  itfcif  feemcd  to  have  fuftaincd  a  change  ; 
and  the  only  guide  they  had  left,  to  point  them  to  the  fafe  retreat  from  an 
unbounded  and  tracklefs  ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with 
no  kfs  quicknels  than  ingenuity,  affigned  a  realon  for  this  appearance, 
which  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufiblc  to  them, 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their  murmurs. 

The  failors,  always  difcontented,  and  alarmed  at  their  diilance  from 
land,  feveral  times  mutinied,  threatened  once  to  throw  their  admiral  over- 
heard, and  repeatedly  infilled  on  his  returning.  Columbus,  on  thefc  try- 
ing occafions,  dilplayed  all  that  cool  deliberation,  prudence,  foothing  ad- 
.  drefs  ,cnd  firmnefs,  which  were  neccffary  for  a  perfon  engaged  in  a  difco- 
very,  the  moil  intercfting  to  the  world  of  any  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

It  was  on  the  1  ith  of  Odlober,  1492,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that 
Columbus,  from  the  f  ore-caftle,  defcried  a  light.  At  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, Roderic  Triana  difcovered  land.  The  joyful  tidings  were  quickly 
communicated  to  the  other  (hips.  The  morning  light  confirmed  the  report  ; 
and  the  feveral  crews  immediately  began  Te  Deurriy  as  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
givirg.to  God,  and  mingled  their  praifes  with  tears  of  joy,  and  tranfports 
.  «f  congratulation,  Columbus,  richly  drcffed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  was  the  firil  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  Neiv  World  which  he  had 
-difcovered.  The  ifland  on  which  he  thus  firft  landed,  he  called  St.  Sal- 
vador. It  is  one  of  that  large  duller  of  iflands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  Ifles.  He  afterwards  touched  at  feveral  of  the 
iflands  in  the  .i^nie  ^gluftcr,  enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which  he 

thought 
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ttiought  was  the  only  objeft  of  commerce  worthy  his  attention.  In  fteering 
fbuthward  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  abounding  ia 
ail  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  hunaane  and  hofpitable  people. 

On  %is  return  he  was  overtaken  with  a  ftorm,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  his  (hips  and  their  crews.  At  a  crifis  when  all  was  given  up  for 
loft,  Columbus  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and 
to  write  upon  parchment  a  Ihort  account  of  his  voyage.  This  he  wrapped 
in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight 
caflc,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes  tliat  fmne  fortunate  accident  might 
preferve  a  depolit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world.  He  arrived  at 
Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  had  failed  the  year  before,  on  the  15  th  of 
March,  1493.  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  acclamations  which  the 
populace  are  ever  ready  to  beftow  on  great  and  glorious  charadlers ;  and 
the  court  received  him  with  marks  of  the  greateil  refpeft. 

In  September  of  this  year,  (1493)  Columbus  failed  upon  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America  ;  during  the  performance  of  which,  he  difcovered  the 
ifiands  of  Dominga,  Marigaiante,  Gaudelupc,  Montferrat,  Antigua,  Porto 
Rico  and  Jamaica  ;  and  returned  to  Spain  in    1496. 

In  1498  he  failed  a  third  time  for  America  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  Auguft 
difcovered  the  Continint.  He  then  coafted  along  wellward,  making 
other  difcoveiies  for  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  eroded 
ovtr  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  was  feizcd  bya  nev/  Spanifh  Governor,  and 
fent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502  Columbus  made  his  fourth  voyage  to  Hifpaniola  ;  thence  he 
went  over  to  the  Continent — difcovered  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  thence 
failed  along  the  main  (hore  eafterly  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
Veragua,  Porto  Bello  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiving  thofe 
golden  advantEges  which  they  had  promifed,  and  loft  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  gratitude,  fuftered  their  efteem  and  admiration  cf  Columbus 
to  degenerate  into  ignoble  envy. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perfecutions 
of  his  enemies.  Queen  Ifabelle,  his  friend  and  patronefs,  was  no  longcc 
alive  to  afford  him  relief.  He  fought  redrefs  from  Ferdinand,  but  in  vain. 
Difguiled  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  ferved  with 
fo  much  fidehty  and  fuccefs,  exhaufted  with  hardfhips,  and  broken  with 
the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  adlive 
and  ufeful  life  at  Valladolid,  on  the  2cth  of  May,  1506,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  jfuitcd  to  the  magiianitjiity 
which  diftinguiflied  his  charader,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming 
that  fupreme  refpedt  for  religion  which  he  mianifeftcd  in  every  occuirence  of 
his  life.  He  was  grave — though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  circumfpedt 
in  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  exemplary  in  all 
the  duties  of  his  religion.  The  courts  of  Spain  were  fo  juft  to  his  memory, 
notwithftanding  their  ingratitude  towards  him  during  his  life,  that  they 
buried  him  magnificently  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  erefted  a  tomb 
over  him  with  this  infcription, 

Columbus  has  given  a  Nev/  World 
To  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Among 
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Among  other  adventurers  to  the  New  World  in  puifuit  of  Gold,  was 
Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  Ferdinand  had  ap- 
pointed to  draw  fea  charts,  and  to  wliom  he  had  given  the  title  of  chief 
pilot.  This  man  accompanied  Ojeda,  an  enterpri/ing  Spanifh  adventurer, 
to  America  ;  and  having  with  much  art,  and  fume  degree  of  elegance, 
drawn  up  an  amufrig  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  he  publifhcd  it  to  the  world. 
It  circulated  rapidh'',  and  was  read  with  admiration.  In  his  narrative  he 
had  infinuated  that  the  glory  of  having  firll  difcovered  the  continent  in 
the  New  World,  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in  part  b;;l!eved,  and  the 
country  began  to  be  calkd  after  the  name  of  its  fuppofed  firit  difcoverer. 
The  unaccountable  caprice  of  mankind  has  pt-rpctuated  the  error;  fo  that 
now,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  nations,  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe 
is  called  America.  The  name  t.-f  Americus  has  fupplanted  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  mankind  are  left  to  regret  an  a€t  of  injuftice,  which,  ha.ving 
been  fan ftioned  by  time,  they  can  never  redrcfs. 


GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   of  AMERICA. 

BOUNDARIES     and  -EXTENT. 

/~|~"  H"  E  Continent  of  America,  of  thedifcovery  of  which  a  fuccinA 
Jl_'  account  has  juil  been  given,  extends  from-Gape  Horn,  the  fouti-:rn 
extremity  of  tlie  Continent  in  latitude  56"  fouth,  to  the  north  pole  ;  and 
fpreac's  I  etween  the  4cth  degree  eaft,  and'  the  icoth  degree  weft  longi- 
tude' from  Philadelphia.  It  is  nearly-  ten  thoufanJ  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  ,  its  mean  brradt'i  Kas  never  been  afcertained.  This  ex- 
t'enfive  continent  lies  b-etween  the  Pacific  Occean  on  the  weft,  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  eaft.  It  is  faid  to  contain  upwards  14,000,000  fquare 
miles. 

Climate,  S-oil,  and  Produclions.']  In  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  America  has 
ill  the  varieties  which  the  earth  affords.  It  ftretc'ies  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  five  zones,  and  feds  the  heat  and  cold  of  two  fummers  and 
two  winters  in  every  year.  M<.ft  (.f  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
du6lions  which  the  eaftern  continent  affords,  are  found  here  ;  and  many 
that  are  peculiar  to  America. 

Rivers. '\  This  continent  is  watered  by  fomc  of  the  largcft  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  principal  of  thefe,  are  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  the  Amazon  and 
Oronoke  in  South  America — The  MiirifTippI  and  St.  Lawrence  in  North- 
America. 

~  Gulfs.']  The  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico^  lying  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  and  opening  to  the  eaft,  isconjcftured  by 
fome,  to  have  been  formerly  land;  :md  th.->.t  the  conftant  attrition  of  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  worn  it  to  its  prefent  form.  The  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  faid  to  be  majiy  yards  higher,  than  on  the 
wcftcrn  fide  of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  Occean.  "5l>ik 

Culf  Slreain.~\  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  remarkable  current  in  the  Ocean, 
of  a  circular  form,  beginning  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  climates  where 

the 
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the  trade  winds  blow  wefterly,  thence  running  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and 
bet  wen  the  Iflands  of  Cuba  and  South  America  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
from  wliich  it  iinds  a  paiTage  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  runs  north-earterly  along  the  American  coall  to  Newfoundland  ;  thence 
to  the  European  c>  at,  and  along  the  coafl  foutherly  till  it  meets  the  trade 
winds.  It  is  about  75  miles  from  the  fhores  of  the  fouthern  ftates.  The 
dillance  increafcs  as  you  proceed  northward.  The  width  of  the  ftream  is 
about  40  or  50  miles,  widening  toward  the  north,  and  its  common  rapi- 
dity three  miles  an  hour. — A  north-eaft  wind  narrows  the  ftieam,  renders  it 
more  rapid,  and  drives  it  nearer  the  coafl  j  north-well  and  wefl.  winds  have 
a  contrary  efceft. 

Mount ains.'\  The  Andes  in  South  America,  ftretch  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  the  Illhmus  of  Darien,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  4300 
miles.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  moll  elevated  point  in  this  vaft 
chain  of  mountains,  is  20,280  feet ;  above  5000  feet  higher  than  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

North  America,  though  an  uneven  country,  has  no  remarkably  high 
mountains.  The  moft  confiderable,  are  thofe  known  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Allegany  Mountains  :  Thefe  ftretch  along  in  many  broken 
ridges  under  different  names,  from  Hudfon's  River  to  Georgia.  The 
Ardes  and  the  Allegany  Mountains  are  probably  the  fame  range,  interrupted 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  hath  been  conj^ftured  that  the  Weft  India 
iflands  were  formerly  united  with  each  other,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
continent,  conn^fting  North  and  South  America.  Their  prefent  dif- 
jointed  fituation  is  fr.ppofcd  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  trade  winds. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  produce  a  ftrong  and  continual  current  from 
eaft  to  weft,  which  by  beating  againft  the  continent  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  muft  produce  furprifing  alterations,  and  may  have  produced  fuch 
an  efFefl  as  has  been  fuppofed. 

Number  of  Inhalitants.~\  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  there  are  160  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  America.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  account  is 
exaggerated  at  leaft  one  half.  This  number  is  compofed  of  Indians,  Ne- 
groes, Mulattoes,  and  fome  of  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe. 

Aborigines. '\  The  charafteriftical  features  of  the  Indians  of  America, 
are,  a  very  frnall  forehead  covered  with  hair  from  the  extremities  to  the 
middle  of  the  eyebrows.  They  have  little  black  eyes,  a  thin  nofe,  fmall 
aud  bending  towards  the  upper  lip.  The  countenance  broad  ;  the  fea- 
tures coarfe,  the  ears  hrge  and  far  from  the  face  ;  thtir  hair  very  black, 
lank  and  coarfe.  Their  limbs  fmall  but  well  turned  ;  the  body  tall, 
ftrait,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  well  proportioned  ;  ftrong  and  aftive,  but 
not  fitted  for  much  labour.  Their  faces  fmooth  and  free  from  beard, 
owing  to  a  cuftom  among  them  of  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots.  Their 
countenances  at  firft  view  appear  mild  and  innocent,  but  upon  a  critical 
infpe£lion,  they  difcovcr  fomething  wild,  diftruftful  and  fnllen.  They 
are  dextrous  with  their  bows  and  arrows  ;  fond  of  adorning  themfelves 
with  ftrings  of  beads  and  fliells  about  their  necks,  and  plates  in  their 
ears  and  nofes.  In  fummer  they  go  almoft  naked  ;  but  in  winter  they 
cover  themfelves  with  the  flclns  of  beafts  taken  in  hunting,  which  is  their 
principal  employment.     They  many  times  torture  their  prifoners  in  the 
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moft  (hocking  and  cruel  manner  ;  generally  fcalp  them,  and  fometimet 
bi-oil  and  eat  them  A  great  part  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  are  grofs 
idolaters,  and  worfliip  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  fupported  by  feveral  well  eftablifhed  fads,  that  the 
Indians  of  America  are  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  that  they 
came  to  this  continent  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned. 

Society  among  favages  is  extremely  rude.  The  improvement  of  the 
talents  which  nature  has  given  them,  is  of  courfe  proportionably  fmall. 
It  is  the  genius  of  a  favage  to  adl  from  the  impulfe  of  prefent  paflion. 
They  have  neither  forefight  nor  difpofition  to  form  complicated  arrange- 
ments with  refpeft  to  their  future  conduft.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  any  defefl  In  their  natural  genius,  but  to  their  ftate  of  fociety, 
which  affords  few  obje6ls  for  the  difplay  either  of  their  literar)"-  or  politi- 
cal abilities.  In  all  their  warlike  enterprizes  they  are  led  by  perfuaiion. 
Their  fociety  allows  of  no  compuliion.  What  civilized  nations  enforce 
upon  their  fubjefts  by  compulfory  meafures,  they  effefl  by  their  eloquence  ; 
hence  the  foundation  of  thofe  mafterly  ftrokes  of  oratory,  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  their  treaties  ;  fome  of  which  equal  the  moft  finifhed 
pieces  that  have  been  produced  by  the  moft  eminent  ancient  or  modern 
orators. 

As  a  fpecimen,  take  the  following  from  Mr.  JtfTerfon's  notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. *  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator.  If  Europe  has  furnlftied  more  eminent, 
to  produce  a  fingle  paflage,  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo 
chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  this  ftate.  And,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  their  talents  In  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  Introduce  It,  firft  ftating 
the  incidents  neceflary  for  underftanding  It.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neigh- 
bouring whites,  ac«ording  to  their  cuftom,  undertook  to  punlfh  this  out- 
rage in  a  fummary  way.  Col.  Ciefap,  a  man  Infamous  for  the  many 
murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much  injured  people,  collected  a  party, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  In  queft  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately 
a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  fcen  coming 
from  the  oppofite  (hore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpeftlng  an  hoftlle  attack  from, 
the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  themftlvcs  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  fliore,  fingled  out  their 
objefts,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  It.  This  happened  to  be 
the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been  dlftinguiPned  as  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly 
fignalized  himfelf  In  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanha- 
way, between  the  coUefted  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Dela- 
wares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  de- 
feated, and  fued  for  peace.  Logan  however  difdalned  to  be  fecn  among 
the  fuppliants.  But,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  (hould  be  diftrufted, 
from  which  fo  diftingulfhed  a  chief  abfcnted  himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  mcffcn- 
ger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay.  If  ever  he  entered  I^ogan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and 

he 
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he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  of  the  laft.  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  pafled,  and  faid, 
"  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  lall  fpring, 
in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not 
fparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  fought  it:  I  have  killed  many:  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  ray  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan  ? — Not  one." 

Of  their  bravery  and  addrcfs  in  war  they  have  given  us  multiplied 
proofs.  No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  of  military  honour 
than  the  Indians.  The  fortitude,  the  calmnefs,  and  even  exultation  which 
they  manifeft  while  under  the  extremell  torture,  is  in  part  owing  to  their 
favage  infenfibility,  but  more  to  their  exalted  ideas  of  military  glory,  and 
their  rude  notions  of  future  liappinefs,  which  they  believe  they  fhall  for- 
feit by  the  lead  manifeitation  of  fear,  or  uneafinefs,  under  their  fufFerings. 
They  are  fmcere  in  their  freindfhips,  but  bitter  and  determined  in  their 
refentments,  and  often  purfue  their  enemies  feveral  hundred  miles  through 
the  woods,  furmounting  every  diiSculty,  in  order  to  be  revenged.  In 
their  public  councils  they  obferve  the  greateft  decorum.  In  the  foremoft 
rank  fit  the  old  men,  who  are  the  counfellors,.  then  the  warriors,  and  next 
the  women  and  children.  As  they  keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  women  to  notice  every  thing  that  pafTts,  to  imprint  it  on  their  memo- 
ries, and  tell  it  to  their  children.  They  are,  in  fliort,  the  records  of  the 
council ;  and  with  furpriirng  exaftntfs,  preferve  the  ftipulatlons  of  trea- 
ties entered  into  a  hundred  years  back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hofpitality 
is  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  civilized  nation.  Their  politenefs  in  conver- 
fation  is  even  carried  to  excefs,  fmce  it  does  not  allow  them  to  contradift 
any  thing  that  is  afferted  in  their  prefence.  In  fhort  there  appears  to  be 
much  truth  in  Dr.  Fanklin's  obfervation,  "  We  call  them  favages,  be- 
caufe  their  manners  differ  from  ours,  wliich  we  think  the  perfection  of 
civility  ;  they  think  the  fame  of  theirs." 

The  Jirji  peopling  of  Amenca.~\  It  has  long  been  a  queftion  among  the 
curious,  how  America  was  tirft  peopled.  Various  have  been  the  theories 
and  fpeculations  of  ingenious  men  upon  this  fubjeft.  Dr.  Robertfon* 
has  recapitulated  and  caavaued  the  mod  probable  of  thefe  theories,  and 
the  refult  is, 

I.  Tliat  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from  the  ancient,  con- 
tinent, which  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  Civihzation  ;  becaufe 
when  America  was  firft  difcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with 
the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  firft  eflays  of  the  human  mind  to- 
ward improvement ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  them, 
for  inftance  with  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  their  utility  would 
have  been  fo  great,  and  obvious,  that  it  is  impoflible   they  fiiould  have 

*  Hift.  America,  Vol.  I.  Page    22. 
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been  lofl.     Therefore  the  ancellors   of  the   fiirft  fettlers  in  America   weiT 
uncivilized  and  unacquainted  with  the  neceffary  arts  of  life. 

II.  America  could  not  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more 
fouthcrn  nations  of  the  ancient  continent  ;  becaufe  none  of  the  rude  tribes 
of  thefe  parts  poffcfTcd  cntcrprize,  ingenuity,  or  power  fufiicient  to  under- 
take fuch  a  dillant  voyage  ;  but  more  efpecially,  becaufe,  that  in  all  Ame- 
rica there  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
warm  or  temperate  countries  of  tht  eaftern  continent.  The  firft.  care  of 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  fettled  in  Amciica,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the 
domeltic  animals  of  Europe.  The  firft  fettlers  of  Virginia  and  New 
England,  brought  over  with  them  horfes,  cattle,  fhetp,  &c.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  the  people  who  firft  fettled  in  America,  did  not  originate 
from  thofe  countries  where  thcfe  animals  abound,  otherwife,  having  been 
accuftomed  to  their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  them  necefiary  to  the 
improvement,  and  even  fupport  of  civil  lociety. 

III.  Since  the  animals  in  tlie  northern  regions  of  America  correfpond 
with  thofe  found  in  Europe  in  the  fame  latitudes,  while  thofe  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  are  indigenous,  and  widely  different  from  thofe  which  in- 
habit the  correfponding  regions  on  the  cailern  continent,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  all  the  original  American  animals  were  of  thofe  kinds  which 
inhabit  northern  regions  only,  and  that  the  two  continents,  towards  the 
northern  extremity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  thefe  animals  might  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other. 

IV.  It  having  been  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoveries  of  Capt. 
Cook  in  his  laft  voyage,  that  at  Kamfnatka,  in  about  latitude  66°  north, 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  are  feparaied  by  a  llrait  only  18  miles 
wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  fimilar,  and  fre- 
quently pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  from 
thefe  and  other  circumftances  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  Ame- 
rica was  firft  peopled  from  the  north-eall  parts  of  Afia.  But  fmce  the 
Efquimaux  Imlians  are  manifellly  a  fcparate  fpecles  of  men,  dilliniii;  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  in  language,  in  difpofition, 
and  in  habits  of  life  ;  and  in  all  tliefe  refpedts  bear  a  near  refcmblance  to 
the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians  emi- 
grated from  the  north-well  parts  of  Europe.  Several  circrimllances  con- 
firm this  belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  uilcovered 
Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  communication  with  that 
country,  after  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  laft  century.  Some 
Lutherian  and  Moravian  miflionarles,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Chriftlan  faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in  this  frozen  region.  Erom 
them  we  learn,  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  fuparated  from 
America  but  by  a  very  narrow  ftralt,  if  feparated  at  all ;  and  that  the 
Efquimaux  of  Amcri'-a  pcrfedlly  refemble  ihj  Grecnlai.dcrs  in  their  al- 
pcft,  drefs,  mode  if  living,  and  probably  langua;5e.  By  tliefc  decilive 
facts,  not  only  tlie  confan-ruinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is 
eftabllihcd,  but  the  pofllbility  of  peopling  America  from  the  north-well 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  whole  It  appears  rational  to  co  -.elude,  that  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from  C:»pc  Hv>rn  to  the  fouthera 
Ihr.its  of  Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afpe<ft,  colour,  &c.  mi- 
grated from  the  nurth-caft  parts  of  Afia  :  and  that  the  nution&  that  inhabit 
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Labrador,  EfquiiTiaiix,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their  iinh'kenefs  to 
the  reft  of  the  American  nations,  and  their  refemblance  to  the  northern 
Europeans,  came  over  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe. 

Hr.\  ing  given  a  funimary  account  of  America  in  general  ;  of  its  rirft 
diicover}'  hy  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  firft  peoph'ng  this  continent,  we  ftiall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  North  America. 

yf  Summary  Account  of  the  Jiijl  Discoveries    and  Settlements   of 
North  America,  arranged  in  Chronological  Ordjr. 

NORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
a  period  when  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  and  were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of 
their  proceedings  as  would  be  interefting  to  poilerity.  Thefe  records 
afford  ample  documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on 
the  globe  can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much 
precifion  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ;  particularly  that  part  of 
them  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  on  this 

weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe,  and  infpired  many  with 

1496     the  fpirit  cf  enterprize.     As  early  as  1496,  four  years  only  after 

the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,   obtained 

a  commiffion  from  Henry  VH.  to   difcover    unknown    lands  and  annex 

them  to  the  crown. 

In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  {hips,  carrying  with 
him  his  three  fons.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  he 
fell  in  with  the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  as 
far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

'  1497.3  The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  his 
fon  Sebaftian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his  fa- 
ther had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverfed  the  coaft 
from  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1502.3  Sebaftian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland;  and  on  his 
return  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  Henry  VII. 

1513.  In  the  fpring  of  1513,  John  Ponce  failed  from  Porto  Rico 
northerly,  and  difcovered  the  continent  of  30°  8  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  feafoa  when,  the  country  around  was  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516.]  In  1516,  Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  ccaft  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South.  America)  for  almoft  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
difcovery 
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1524.]  It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  difcoverles 
on  the  Amiirican  coail.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizing  ntiglibours, 
Francis  1.  who  pofTeflcd  a  great  and  aftive  mind,  fcnt  John  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries.  He 
traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28®  to  50^  north.  In  a  fecond  voyage, 
fome  time  after,  he  was  loft. 

1525.]  The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  firfl:  Spaniard  who  came 
upo'n  the  American  coall  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Gn.yn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Fhjrida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46**  north, 
in  fearch  of  a  north- weft,  pafiage  to  the  Eaft;   Indies. 

1534.]  In  the  fpring  of  1534.,  by  the  direction  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitttd  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France,  with  defign  to  make  difcoveries 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier. 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
felf  in  abi  nt  latitude  48"  30'  north,  in  the  midfl  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51®* 
expefting  in  vain  to  find  a  paffage  to  China. 

1535.]  The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  3C0  leagues 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France  ;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France. 

1542.]  In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robewell,  was  fent  to 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  fhips  and  2CO  men,  women  and 
children.  They  wintered  herein  a  fort  vvliich  they  h  ul  built,  and  re- 
turned in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1 5 50,  a  large  number  of  adven- 
turers failed  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
king  of  France  commifTioned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Cana- 
da, and  other  countries  not  pofTefi'ed  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  We  do  not 
learn,  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commiflion, 
or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during  thi« 
century. 

'539-1  ^"  ^^  '^^^'  °^  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Scto,  with  900  men, 
befides  feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  obje£l  the  conquell  of 
Florida.  On  the  30th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirlto  Santo,  from  whence 
he  travelled  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fea.  Here  he  d'lcovercd  a 
river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  dttp,  on  the  bank 
1542  of  which  he  died  and  was  buried.  May  1542,  aged  42  years. 
J543  Alverdo  his  fucccfTor  built  feven  brigantincs,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing embarked  upon  the  river.  In  17  days  he  proceeded 
down  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  15  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largenefs  of  the  river  at  the  place  (  f  his  embarkation,  he  con» 
eluded  its  fource  muft  have  been  at  Icall  4CO  leagues  above,  fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  muft  have  been  more  than  5^co 
leagues.  As  he  paftld  down  the  rivtr,  he  found  it  opened  by  two  mouths 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Thcfe  circumftances  led  us  to  conclude,  that 
this  river,  fo  early  difcovcred,  was  the  one  which  wc   now  call  the   Mif' 
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jfan.  6,  1549.]  This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for 
life  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  conflderation  of  the  important  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America. 

1562.]  The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  In  this  year,  fent  out 
a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Francis 
on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  firll  of  May,  he  difcovered 
and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As  he  coafted  north- 
ward he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  he  called  Port  Royal, 
and  failed  up  it  feveral  leagues.  On  one  of  the  rivers  he  built  a  fort 
and  called  it  Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony  under  the  direilion  of 
Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's  meafures  excited  a 
1564     mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he  was  {lain.     Two  > 

years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier,  with  three  fliips,  to 
Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  river  Ma\',  on  which  he  built  a  fort, 
and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.   he  called  it  Carolina. 

In  Auguft,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time, 
with  a  fleet  of  feven  vefTels  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two  years  before, 
he  had  left  under  the  direAion  of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  Albert. 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Melanies,  with  fix  Spanifli  Ihips, 
purfued  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowering 
him  In  numbers,  cruelly  maflacred  him  and  his  whole  company.  Melen- 
des,  having  In  this  way  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country,  built  three  forts, 
and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1 200  foldiers.  Laudonier  and  his  colony 
on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribalt,  took  the 
alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

1567.]  A  fleet  of  three  fliips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  Florida, 
under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  objeft  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  to  difpoflefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida  which 
they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  feized  three  years  before.  He 
1568  arrived  on  the  coafl:  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and  foon  after  made 
a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cruelty  Melendes 
and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  breaft  of  Gourges,  and  roufed 
the  unjuftlfiable  principle  of  retaliation.  He  took  the  forts  ;  put  mod  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  fword  ;  and  having  burned  and  demoHflied  all  their 
fortreffes,  returned  to  France.  During  the  fifty  years  next  after  this 
event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettlements  in  America. 

1576.]  Capt.  Frobiflier  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north  weil 
paiTage  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  coafl;  was 
a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  ^leen  EUzaheth's  Foreland. 
In  coafl;ing  northerly  he  difcovered  the  ftralts  which  bear  his  name.  He 
profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paflage  into  the  wefliern  ocean  till  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

^579-]   In  1579,   Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not   yet  pofieffed  by  any  Chridian   prince,  provided 
he  would  take  pofleflion  within  fix  years.     With  this  encourage- 
1583     ment  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  i fl:  of  Augufl:,   1583,  an- 
chored in  Conception  Bay.     Afterwards  he  difcovered  and  took 
pofftffijn  of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.     In  purfuinghif 
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difcoverlcs  he  loft  one  of  his  fhips  on  the  flioals  of  Sablon,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  ftorm  overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  inifortunatcly  loft, 
and  th;   intended  fettlement  was  prevented. 

1584  ]  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
to  Aduan  Gilbert,  (Feb.  o.)  the  other  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  lands 
not  pofTcfTcd  by  any  Chriftlan  prince.  By  the  direftion  of  Sir  Walter, 
two  ftiips  were  fitted  and  fcnt  out,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amidas, 
and  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in 
a  harbour  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  pofTefiion  of  the  country,  and,  in  honour 
of  their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  Virginia.  Till  tliis  time 
the  country  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.  After  this 
Virginia  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585.  J  The  next  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  fhips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in  June. 
Having  ftationed  a  colony  of  more  than  an  hundred  people  at  Roanoke, 
under  the  direftion  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north-eafterly  as  far 
as  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfliips,  and  muft 
have  periihed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  conquefls 
for  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after.  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits; 
and,  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  periflied,  he  had  the  raflinefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

1587.]  The  year  following,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affiftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained. 
He'determined,  however,  to  rifque  a  third  colonv.  Accordingly  he  left 
115  people  at  the  old  fettlement,  and  returned  to   England. 

This  year  (Aug.    13)   Manteo  vias  baptized  in  Virginia.      He  was  the 

firft  native   Indian  who   rtcieved  that  ordinance  In  that  part  of  America. 

On  the  18th  of  Auguft,   Mrs.  Dare  v/as  delivered  of  a  daughter,   vt'hom 

•fhe  called  Virginia.     She  was  the    flrft    Engllfli  child   that    was    born 

in  North  America. 

1590.]  In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplles  and  recruits  for  his  colony;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  inifcrably  famlfhed  with  hunger,  or 
were  mafTacreed  by  the  Indians. 

1602.3  In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32 
perfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  difcovercd  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  lllands,  and  to 
Dover  Cliff.  Eli'^beth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their 
fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  t'lofe  wko  were  to  have  tarried,  failing, 
they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England  All  the  attempts  to  fet- 
tle this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Englifh, 
from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  110  years,  proved  in- 
efFeftual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European  nations,  had  been 
fuccefsful.     There  is  no  account  of  there  having   beeji  one  European 
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family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  coaft  from  Florida  to  Green- 
land. 

1603.3  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown  were  this  year  fent  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  two  fmall  veffels,  to  make  difcoveries  in  North  Vir- 
ginia. They  came  upon  the  coaft  which  was  broken  with  a  multitude  of 
ifiands,  in  latitude  43*^  30'  north.  They  coaflcd  fouthward  to  Cape  Cod 
Bay;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in  latitude  41** 
25',  where  they  went  afiiore  and  tarried  feven  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  loaded  one  of  their  veffels  with  faffafras,  and  returned  to  EiTgland. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  fearch  of  the 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  in  1587,  hav- 
ing touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeek 
Bay,  where,  in  a  flcirmifh  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were 
unfortunately  flain.  The  reft,  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony, 
returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranquility  in  confcqucnce  of 
the  edift  of  Nant,^.  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  paffcd  by  Heniy  ]V. 
(April  1598)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  induced  to  pnrfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
ting  figned  a  patent  in  favcr  of  De  Mons,  (1603)  of  all  the  country 
from  the  4C5th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  the  uame 
1604  o{  jlcadia.  The  next  year  De  Mons  ran;^  i  the  coaft  from  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605.]  In  May  1605,  George's  Iftand  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
difcovcred  by  Cept.  Ceorge  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  43*^  20',  (variation  11"  15'  weft,)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofes  muft  have  been  Sagadahok ;  but  from  the 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Vv''eymouth  carried 
•with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606.  J  In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,  divided  Virgi- 
nia into  two  colonies.  The  fouthern  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftylcd  ihefirjl  colony ^  under 
the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company. 
The  northern^  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  45'th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of  thefe 
colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  prevent  dif- 
putes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plant  within  an 
hundred  miles  of  each  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in 
thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft  degrees,  are 
covered  by  both  patents. 

Both  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies  enterprized  fetdements 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpedllve  grants.  With  what  fuccefs  will  now 
•be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  difco- 
vered  Powhatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons  in  a  veffel  of  fifty.five  tons  to  plant  a  co- 
lony in  North-Virginia  j  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a  Spanifh 
jflect  and  carried  to  Spain. 
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1607.]   The  London  company  this  fpring,   fent  Capt.  Chriftophcr  New- 
jipr'tl  26.3  poit  with  three  veffcls  to  South  Virginia.    On  the  26th  of  April 
he  entered  Chefapeek.   Bay^  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave  to  the  moft 
fouthern  point,   the  name  of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  flill  retains. 
May  13.]      Having  elefted  Mr.   Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for  the  year, 
they  next  day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fettlement  on 
James  river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James-Town.    This  is 
June  2 2. J      the  firfl;  town  that  was  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  North  Ame- 
rica.    The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  failed  for  England, 
leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundred  and  four  perfons. 

Augujl  22.]  In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projedlor  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following  win- 
ter James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhips  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Rawley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  North  Virginia 
on  the  3 1  ft  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt.  George  Popham 
for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Augull,  and  fettled  about  nine  or  ten 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagadahok  river.  A  great 
part  of  the  colony,  however,  difheartened  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their  prefident,  Capt.  Popham, 
with  only  forty-five  men. 

It  was  In  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with  part 
of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  ?t  Plymouth  in  New-Eng- 
land, removed  from  the  North  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  cruel- 
ties of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  "  purity  of  worlhip  and 
liberty  of  confcience." 

This  year  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's 
founded  Quebec,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV. 

1608.]  The  Sagadahok  colony  fulFered  incredible  hardftilps  after  the 
departure  of  their  friends  in  December.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which 
was  extrcmly  cold,  their  ftore  houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confumcd,  with 
moft  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Tluir  misfortunes  were  increafcd, 
foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gilbert  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  him. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  eveiy  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
alive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplles.  But  the  circumftancc  of  his 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  together  vviili  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's 
being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  tlie  colony,  and 
they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  adventurers  pro- 
pagated refpefting  the  country,  prevented  any  furtlier  attempts  to  Icttlc 
North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

l6oy.J  The  London  company,  laftyear,  ftnt  Capt.  Nclfon,  with  two 
(hips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James-Town  ;  and  this 
year  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwirds  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  South 
Virginia,  and  by  laihng  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  the  interior 
countr)'.  in  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  fevcnty  perfons, 
which  incr,;afcd  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mr. 
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,  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amflerdam, 
ed  this  year   to   Leyden,   where  they  remained   mure   than  eleven 

till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  Enu;)and. 

i  council  for  South  Virginia  having  reiigned  their  eld  comn:5Sion, 
led  and  obtained  a  new  one  ;   in  confequence  of  which  they  appoint- 

Thomas  Wed,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony  ;  Sir  Tlso- 
ates,  hisheutenant;  Sir  George  Somers,  Admiral;  Sir  Tliomats Dale, 
narfhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainham,  general  of  the  horfe,  and  Capl, 
ort,  vice-admiral. 

le  8.]  In  June,  Sir  T.  Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  George 
■s,  with  feven  fnips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundred  foals 
on  board,  men,  women,  and  children,  failed  from  Falmouth  for 
i4.]  South  Virginia.  In  crofiing  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on  the  24tk 
July,  the'fieet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  llorm,  and  fep3rat<rd. 
Jays  after,  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  vefT;!  afii:)"';  on  one  ci  the 
jdas  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  have  been  callrd  the 
•  Idands.  The  people  on  board,  one  hundred  ?.nd  fifty  in  nam- 
:1  got  fafe  on  (hore,  and  there  remained  until  the  following  May. 
emainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft.  The  colony 
3w  increafed  to  five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smith,  then  piefident, 
e   before   the   arrival   of  the   fleet,  had   been    very  baJly  burnt  bj 

of  fome  powder  which  had   accidentally  caught   fire.      This  unfor- 

circumfliance,  together  with  tlie  oppofition  he  met  with  from  thofe 
lad  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to 
nd,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  lalt  of  September.  Francis  Weft, 
.■ceflbr  in  office,  foon  followed  him,  and  George  Piercy  was  elecied 
;nt. 

0.3  The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
rcneral  of  South-Virginia.  He  foon  after  embarked  for  America 
Ilapt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  (hips. 
z  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fliipvsrrecked 
:  Bermudas  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  I'homas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and 
il  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  conti- 
They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  loth  of  Mhv,  with  about  one 
ed  and  fifty  perfons  on  board,  leaving  two  of  tlieir  men  behind,  who 
to  fliay,  and  landed  at  Tames-Town  on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month. 
ig  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  con- 
of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and  thofe  few  In  a  dif- 
.  and  wretched  fitnation,  they  with  one  voice  refolved  to  return  to 
nd  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  01  June,  the  whole  colony 
ed  on  board  their  vefTels,  broke  up  the  fettlement,  and  failed  down 
.^er  on  their  way  to  their  native  country, 

tunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James- Town 
arch  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded  them 
arn  with  him  to  James-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed  the 
jf  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved  upon 
De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  efFeclual  fettlement  of 
lia.     Its  hiftor^'^,  from  this  period,  will  be  given  In  its  proper  place. 

As 
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As  early  as  the  year  i6oS,  or  16^)9,  Henrj'  Hudfi.n,  an  Kngli/hmar 
under  a  commiffion  from  the  king  his  mailer,  difcovcred  Long  IHanc 
New  York,  and  the  river  which  lUUs  bears  his  name,  and  ai'terwards  fo] 
the  coiintr)-,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch.  Their  writers,  howeve: 
contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Eatl-India  c;)mpany  in  1609,  t 
difcover  a  northweft  pafTage  to  China  ;  ami  that  having  iiill  difcover; 
Delaware  Bay,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hiidfon's  river  as  far  as  latitut 
43°.  It  is  faid  however  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  that  the  Z.iglifh  oh 
jefted  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  negle»3:cd  to  oppofc  t(>e  Date 
fettlement  of  the  country 

i6id.J   In  1 610,   Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country-,  then  called  ^ 

the  Dutch  Ne^u  Netherlands,  and  four  years  after,  the  States-General  gran^ 

cd   a   patent  to   fundry  merchaits   for  an    exclufive  trade  on   tli 

1614     North  river,  who  the  fame  year,  (  1614)  built  a  fort  on  the  weft  fid 

near  Albany.   From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New 

York,  the  hiftory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  defcription  of  thr;  State 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  was  fettled  in  th 
year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Guy,  to  whor 
king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorponit-'on. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec,  i6oi 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfel,  and  Port  Royal  were  fettled  about  the  fam 
time.  Thefe  fettlements  remained  undiihirbed  till  i  613,  when  the  Vii 
ginians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fel*^'ed  within  their  limits,  fent  Capi 
Argal  to  diflodge  them.  For  this  purpoie  he  failed  to  Sagadahr.k,  tool 
their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix,  and  Port  Royal,  with  their  vcifel! 
ordnance,  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  carried  tliem  to  James-Town  i 
Virginia.     Quebec  was  left  in  polTein  n  of  the  French. 

1614. J  This  year  Capt.  John  S  nit'.i,  with  twofliipsand  forty-five  mei 
and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments  upo: 
a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  wei'C,  to  fifh  and  trade  with  the  na 
tives,  if  he  fhould  fail  in  his  expectations  with  regard  to  the  mine.  T 
faciHtate  this  bufinefs.  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an  Indian,  perhaps  on 
that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to  England  in  1605.  In  April  he  reachci 
the  Ifland  Monahigan  in  latitue  43"  30'.  Here  Capt.  Smith  was  direc 
ted  to  (lay  and  keep  pofrcffion,  with  ten  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
trial  of  the  whaling  biifmefs  ;  butbcing  difappoii>ted  in  this,  he  built  fevei 
boats,  in  which  thirty-fevcn  men  made  a  very  fuccefsfu!  fifliing  voyage.  I 
the  mean  time  the  captain  himfelf,  with  eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat 
coafted  from  Penobfcot  to  Sagadahok,  Acocifco,  PaHataquack,  Tragabi 
zanda,  now  called  Cape  Ann,  thence  to  Acomak,  where  he  n<irmi(hed  wit! 
fome  Indians  ;  thence  to  Cape  Cod  where  he  fet  his  Indian  Tantum  afhor 
and  left  him,  and  returned  to  Mjnaliigan.  In  this  voyage  lie  found  twt 
Freneh  Ihips  in  the  Bay  of  Madaeluileits,  who  had  come  there  fix  week 
before,  and  during  that  liir.e,  had  In  en  tradir.g  very  advantageouflv  witl 
the  Indians.  It  was  conjeiiluicd  there  were,  at  this  time,  three  thou 
fand  Indians  upon  the  Mallachufelts  Ifl.'.nds. 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  ve.Tels,  Icav 
ing  the  other  under  the  coniiu and  of  Capt.  'I'homas  Hunt  to  ecpiip  for  i 
voyage  to  Spain.  Afier  C.ijU.  Sinitli'n  departure.  Hunt  perfidioufly  al 
hired  twenty  Indi.ins  (unc  cf  whom  was  JyW(?/;/o, afterwards  fo  fcrviceable  t( 
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tiic  Englifh)  to  come  on  board  his  fhip  at  Patuxit,  and  feven  more  at 
Naufit,  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Malaga,  where  he  foJd  them  for 
twtnty  pounds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  h'fe.  This  conduft,  which  fixes  aa 
indthble  (ligna  upon  the  character  of  Hunt,  excited  in  the  breafts  of  the 
Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Enghfh,  as  that,  for  many  years 
after,  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  them  was  rendered  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  lad  of  Auguft,  where  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North  Virginia  affumtd  the  name  oi  New-England,  and  the  name  Virginia 
was  confined  to  the  fouthern  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  company  to  fettle  New  England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineffcdlual.  During  this  time,  however,  an  advantage- 
ous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

161 7. J   In  the  year  161 7,   Mr.   Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  renuv.  u  to  America.     Vari- 
ous  difficulties  Intervened  to  prevent  the  luccefs  of  their  defigns, 
1620     until  the  year  of  1 620,  when  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregation 
came   over   and   fettled  at  Plymouth.     At   this   time   commenced 
the  fettlement  of  New- England* 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part  of 
America  ;  the  progrefs  of  fettlement,  &c,  will  be  given  in  the  hifloiy 
of  New-England,   to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order   in  which  the  feveral  colo- 
nies, now  grown  into  independent  ilates,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 
l6z\      neceffary  that  I  fliould  jull  mention,  that  the  next   year  after  the 
fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  Mafon  obtained  of  the  Ply- 
mouth council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  New-Hamp- 
1623      fnire.     Two   yeais   after,    under  the   authority  of  this  grant,    a 
fmall   colony  fixed    down    near   the    mouth    of   Pifcataqua    river- 
From  tliis  peiiod  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New-Hampshire. 

1627.  j  In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over  and  landed, 
at  Cape  Hcnlopen  ;  and  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware  on  both  fides  the  river, 
which  ihey  called  Neiv  Snxjtddand  Stream.  On  this  river  tliey.JjuiJt  feveral 
forts,  and  made  fcttlements. 

.,  1628.]  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-England 
fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  traft  of  land,  lying 
round  Maffachufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicot, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumke3'j,  novr 
tailed  Salem.  This  was  tlie  fiift  Englifn  i":;ttlement  which  was  made  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  ia 
the  Commonwealth  of  Mafiachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but 
at  this  time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diitindl  government,  and 
continued  io  until  the  fecond  charter  of  MalTachufetts  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691  ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Main 
And  Sagadahok  were  annexed  to  Maflachulttts. 

"June  13,  1 633.  J  In  the  rtign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Lord  Baltimore,  a 
^oman   Catholic,  applied  for   aad   obtained  a   grant   of  a  trail  of  land 
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upon  Chefapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  rigor 
ofthelavvsof  P2ngland  againll  the  Roman  Cathoh'cs,  Lord  Baltimore,, 
with  a  number  of  his  ptrfccuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firll  grant  of  Connedicut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  V/arwick, 
prtfidcnt  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to 
1631      Lord    Brook  and   others,   in   the   year  16;^  i.      In  confequence  of 
feveral  fmaller  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patentees  to  particu- ' 
lar  perfons,   Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fcttlement  at  the  mouth  cf  Con- j 
1635     nefticut   river,  and  called  it   Saylrooh.      Four  years  after   a  num- 
ber of  people  from  Mafiachufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements 
at  Hartford,    Wethersfield,  and  Windfcr  on    Connefticut   river.     Thus 
commenced  the  Englifh  fettlement  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Ifland   was  firil  fettled  in  confequence   of  religious  perfecution. 
Mr.   Roger  Williams,    who   was   among   thofe   who   early  came   over   to 
Mafiachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in    fentiment,  was 
very  unjnftifiably  banifhed  the  colony,  and  went  with  twelve  others, 
1955     his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in    1635.      From  tliis  be- 
ginning arofe  the  C(;lony,  now  ftate  of  Rhobe-Island. 
1664.]   On  the  20th  of  March,    1664,  Charks  tiie   Second  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York,   what  is  now  called   New-Jersey,  then  a  part  of  ai 
large  trad  of  country  by  the  name  of  New-Nethcrland.      Some  parts   of 
New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  1615. 

1662.]  In  the  year  1662,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  ieven  others,   almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the  three  South- 
ern Slates,   North  and   South  Carolinas  and  Georgia.      Two  years 
1664     after  he  granted  a  lecond  charter,  enlarging  their  boundaries.    The 
prop  ietors,  by  virtue  of  authority  velted  in  them   by  their  char- 
ter, engaged  Mr.   Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  the  government  cf 
their   intended  colony.      Notwithftanding   thtfe   preparations,  no 
1669     cffcdual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  year  1 669,  (though  one  was- 
attenipted  in  1667)   when  Governor  Sayle  came  over  with  a  colo- 
ny, and  fixed  on   a  neck   of  land   between   Afliley  and   Cooper    Rivers. 
Thus   comme:;ced   the    fcttlement   of   Carolina,    which   then   included* 
the   whole  territory  between   the   29th   and   36th    \   degrees  north  lati- 
tude, together  with  the  Bahama  Iflands,  lying  between  latitude  22*^  and! 
27"  north. 

16S1.]   The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania   was   granted  to   William 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  March,    1 68 1 .      The  firit  colony  came  over  the 
1682      next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William   Peun,  who 
aded  as  Governor   from   Odober   1682   to  Auguil    1684.      The 
firft  afftmbly  in   the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held   at   Chcllcr,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1682.      Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  juiUy  cele- 
brated :,r,  a  great  and  good  man,  has  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  prelent  populous  and   very  flourifliing  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  proprietory  government   in  Carolina,  was   attended  with   fo  many 
incon\eniencies,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diflentions  among  the  lettlcrs, 
that   the   Parliament  of  Great- Britain   was  induced   to  take  the  province 
«ndcr  their  immediate   care.     The  proprietors   (except  Lord   Granville) 

accepted 
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accepted  of;^.22,500  fterling,  from  the  crown  for  the  property  and  jurif- 
diflion.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  aft  of  Parliament  in 
1729  1729.  A  claufe  in  this  aft  referved  to  Lord  Granville  his  eighth 
fhare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit-rents,  which  continued 
legally  veiled  in  his  family  'till  the  revolution  in  1776.  Lord  Granville's 
fhare  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  date  of  North  Carolina.  About  the 
year  1729,  the  extenfive  territory  belonging  to  the  proprietors,  was  divid- 
ed into  Nortli  and  South  Carolinas.  They  remained  feparate  royal  go- 
vernments until  they  became  independent  States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent   people   of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projeft  was  formed  for  planting  a  co- 
lony between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.     Accordingly  applica- 
tion being  made  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  iffued  letters  patent, 
1732     bearing  date  June  9th,    1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  execution 

the  benevolent  plan.  In  honour  of  the  king,  who  greatly  encour-  ' 
aged  the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province  Georgia.  Twenty-one 
trullees  were  appointed  to  conduft  the  affairs  relating  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  province.  The  November  following  one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons, 
one  of  whom  was  General  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia,  where 
they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.  In  exploring  the  country, 
they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a  naviga- 
ble river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a  town,  and  from  the  Indian  name 
of  the  river  which  paffed  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.  From  this  period  wc 
may  date  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

1754.3   Kentucky  was  firft  difcovered  by  Jan^es  Macbride,  and  fome 

>-       others  who  were  in  company  with  him,  in  the  year   i  754.      Col. 
'    ^     Daniel  Boon  explored  it  in  1769. 

1773.]  Four  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fa- 
milies who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky,  w^hich  is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  colo- 
nies, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  will  doubtlefs  be  erefled  into  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  as  foon  as  the  new  government  fhall  have  been  properly 
organized. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was  claim- 
ed both  by  New- York  and  New-Hamplhire.  When  hoftilities  commenced 
between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  confidering 
themfelves  as  in  a  flate  of  nature,  and  not  within  any  legal  jurifdiftion, 
afTociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a  conflitution  of  civil  government. 
Under  this  conflitution,  they  have  ever  fiiice  continued  to  exercife  all  the 
powers  of  an  independent  State.  Although  Vermont  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  union  with  the  other  flates,  nor  her  jurifdiftion  acknow- 
ledged to  be  legal  by  the  Rate  of  New- York,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
date  her  political  exiilcnce  as  a  feparate  government,  from  the 
1777  year  1777,  becaufe,  fince  that  time,  Vermont  has,  to  ail  intents 
and  purpofes,  been  a  fovereign  and  independent  State. 

The  extenfive  traft  of  country  lying  northvveft  of  the  Ohio  'River 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  erefted  into  a  feparate  tempo- 

o  rary  government  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  paffed  the  1 3th  of 
'7«7     jui^,^  j^gj. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  firfl  difcoveries  and  progref- 
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five  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order. — The  fol- 
lowing recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 


When  fettled. 

1608 

June  10,   1609 

June,   1610 

about  1 614 


By  ivhom. 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  De  la  War. 

By  Governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 


("By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congrc- 
^      gation. 
By  a  fmall  Englifh  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 


Names  of  places. 

Quebeck, 
Virginia, 

Newfoundland, 
New- York,  7 
New-Jerfey,  3 

Plymouth, 

New-Hampfliire, 

Delaware,  7 
Pennfylvania,  3 
Maffachufetts  Bay, 

Maryland, 

Connefticut, 

Rhode-Ifland^ 

New-Jerfey, 

South-Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North-Carolina, 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.  W.  } 

of  Ohio  river,  > 

The  above  dates  are  from  the  periods,  when  the  firft  permanent  fcttlc- 
ments  were  made. 

North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weftern  continent 
which  lies  north  of  the  Illhmus  of  Daricn.  This  vaft  extent  of  coiintry 
is  divided  between  Spain,  Great-Britain,  and  the  Thirteen  United  States. 
Spain  claims  all  the  land  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  ail  the  country  north  of  the  northeni 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  eaft  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  belongs 
to  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  Thirteen 
United  and  Independent  States. 

■^  D  I  V  I- 


1623  > 

1627  By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

1628  ByCapt.John  Endicot  andcompany. 
r  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony 

*°33|      of  Roman  Catholics. 

r  By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near 
^"^35  <  .    the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river. 

,       r  By  Mr.  Rojer  Williams  and  his  per- 
^035^     Vecuted  brethren, 

-Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by 
Charles IL  and  made  a  diftind  go- 
vernment, and  fettled  fome  time 
before  this  by  the  Englifti. 
1669  '"By  Governor  Sayle. 
,j.     r  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
■^      Quakers. 
Q  ^Eredted  into  a  feparate  government, 
about   1 728  S      f^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  jj^g  Enghlh. 

1732     By  General  Oglethorpe. 
1773     By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

f- By  emigrants  from  Connedlicut  and 
^"iT^  ^      other  parts  of  New-England. 

1787     By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


1664. 


ir.tif 


X-^ 
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Cve  fettlement  of  North  America  in   their  chronological  order. — The  fol- 
lowing recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 


Names  of  places, 

Quebeck, 
Virginia, 
Newfoundland, 
New- York, 
New- 


-York,    7 
-Jerfey,  5 

Plyniouth, 


New-Hamp  (hire, 

Delaware,  7 
Pennfylvania,  J 
Maffachufetts  Bay, 

Maryland, 
Connefticut, 
Rhode- Ifland, 

Ncw-Jerfey, 

South-Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North-Carolina, 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Temtory  N.  W.  > 
of  Ohio  river,  ) 


When  fettled. 

i6o8 

June  lo,   1609 

June,   1 610 

about  1 614 

1620 

1623 

1627 
1628 
»633 

1635 


1664 

1669 
1682 

about  1728 
1732 
»773 

m7 

1787 


jBy  ivhom. 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  De  la  War. 

By  Governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 

C  By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congrc- 
^      gation. 

C  By  a  fmall  Englllh  colony  near  the 
^      mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

By Capt.  John  Endicot  andcompany. 
C  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony. 
7  of  Roman  Catholics. 
r  By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near 
)  •  tiie  mouth  of  Coanefticut  river. 
r  By  Mr.  l\(wer  Williams  and  his  per- 
^      fecuted  brethren. 

Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by 
Charles  IL  and  made  a  diftind  go- 
vernment, and  fettled  fome  lime 
before  this  by  the  Englifh. 

By  Governor  Sayle. 
r  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
T  Quakers, 
r  Eredted  into  a  feparate  government, 
^      fettled  before  by  the  Enghfb. 

By  General  Oglethorpe. 

By  Col.  Dani-el  Boon. 
--  By  emigrants  from  Connedlcul  and 
<      other  parts  of  New-England. 

By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


The  above  dates  are  from  the  periods,  when  the  firft  permanent  fcttlcv 
ments  were  made. 

North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  wedern  continent 
which  lies  north  of  the  Ilthmus  of  Daricn.  This  vaft  extent  of  country 
is  divided  between  Spain,  Great-Britain,  and  the  Thirteen  United  States^ 
Spain  claims  all  the  land  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  ail  the  country  north  of  the  northerr 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  eaft  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  belong; 
to  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  Thlrteet 
United  and  Independent  States. 
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SITUATION  and  extent. 
miles. 
Length   1250"?     t,  .  53***  *"*^  4^**  North  Latitude. 

Breadth  1040  5     ^"^^^"    \  8°  E.  and  24^  W.  Long,  from  Philadelphia. 

_       ,    .     ^  1  N  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in    1783,  the  limits  of 
Jioundanes.j  {   .j^^   United   States  are   thus  defined.      "  And  that  aU 
dlfputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
faid  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it   is  hereby  agreed  and  declared, 
that  the  following  are  and  Ihall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.   From  the  north- 
weft  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  That  angle   which  is  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from   the  fource  of  St>  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands, 
along  the  faid  Highlands,  which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  thcmfelves 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  the  north-wefternmoft  head  of  Connefticut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from  thence 
by  a  line  due  weft  on  faid  latitude,  until  it   ftrlkes  the  river   Iroquois  or 
Cataraquy  ;  thence  alung  the  middle  of  the  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario, 
through   the  middle  of  faid  Lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by 
water  between  the  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  faid 
commimication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  faid  Lake  Huron  ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Superior  ;  thence  tlirough  Lake  Superior  north- 
ward of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Phillipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake  ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the   Lake  of  the   Woods  to  the   faid  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence 
through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moft  northweftern  point  thereof,  and  from 
thence,  on  a  due  weft  courfe,  to  the  River  Mifliflippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to 
be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  faid  River  MifTiffippi,  until  it  fhaiU  interfedl 
the  northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude.     South, 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn   due   eaft  from  the   determination  of  the  line   laft 
mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equatior,  to 
the  middle   of  the    River  Apalachicola,    or  Catahouche ;    thence   along 
the  middle  thereof  to  it's  junction  with  the   Flint   River  ;  thence  ftrait  to 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River ;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St. 
Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Occcan  ;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
to  its  fource  ;  and  from   its  fource  direftly  north,  to  the  afoi-efaid  High- 
lands, which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Occean,  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  iflands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  ftiores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between   lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the   points  where   the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between   Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida   on 
the  other,   ftiall  refpedlively  touch   the    Bay  of  Fundy  and   the   Atlantic 
Occean,  excepting  fuch  Iflands  as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been,  v/ithin 
the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Scotia." 
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*The  follotu'ing  calculations  'vjere  made  from  aSual  meafurement  of  the  leji 
maps,  ^jf  Thomas  Hutchins,  Ef quire.,  geographer  to  the  United 
States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  million 
of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres. 

Deducl  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  589,000,00© 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  tempo- 
rary line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  north- 
weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north,  the  river  Mifliflip- 
pi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth 
to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by  computation 
about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles,  in  which  are 

263,040,000  acres. 
Deda£l  for  water  43,040,000  ;.    .  , 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrcfs,        220,000,000  of  ^cres; 

The« whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory, 
containing,  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  has  been,  by  the 
cefllon  of  fome  of  the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
transferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for  link- 
ing the  continental  debt.  It  Is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new 
ftates,  with  republican  conftitutions  fimllar  to  the  old  ftates  near  the.  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Eftimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  water,  north  and  'wefttvard  of  the  river 
Ohio,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Acres. 

In  Lake  Superior,              —                  - —  —  21,952,780 

Lake  of  the  Woods,              —               —  —  1,133,800 

Lake  Rain,   &c.                  —               —  —  165,200 

Red  Lake,             —             —             —  —  551,000 

Lake  Michigan,                —              —  —  10,368,000 

Bay  Puan,                  —              —              —  —  1,216,000 

Lake  Huron,                  —                  —  —  5,009,920 

Lake  St.  Clair,                   —                   —  —  89,500 

Lake  Erie,  weftern  part                  —  —  2,252,800 

Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers,              —  —  301,000 


43,040,000 

EJlimate  of  the  number  of  acres  ef  water  within  the  Thirteen  United  States. 
In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line 
extended  from  the  north-weft  corner 
of  Pennfylvania,  due  north,  to  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifh  terri- 
tory and  the  United  States,  -    '      410,000 

D2 
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Brought  forward,  43,040,000 

Brought  forward,  410,000 

In  Lake  Ontario,             -           -  2,390,000 

Lake  Champlain,         -          -  500,000 

Chefapeek  bay,        -        -       -  1,700,000 

Albemarle  bay,             -           -  330,000 

Delaware  bay            -             -  630,000 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen 

ftate»,  including  the  Ohio,       -        2,000,000 


7,960,000 

Total     51,000,000 

Laket  and  Rivers.'^  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world 
is  fo  well  watered  with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory 
of  the  United.  States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams  and  colledions 
of  water,  the  whole  country  is  checkered  into  iflands  and  peninfulas. 
The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  feem  to  have 
been  formed  by  nature  for  the  moll  intimate  union.  ,  The  facilities  of  na- 
f  igation  render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georgia  and 
New-Hampftiirc,  infinitely  more  expeditious  and  prafticable,  than  between 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France  ;  Cornwall ,  and  Caithnefs,  in 
Great-Britain  ;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The  canals  propofed 
at  South-Key,  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  will  open  a  communication 
from  the  Carolinas  to  the  weftem  counties  of  Pennfylvania  and  New- 
York.  The  improvements  of  the  Patomak,  will  give  a  paffage  from 
the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weftem  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfyl- 
vania, and  even  to  the  lakes.  From  Detroit,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Alex- 
dria,  on  the  Patomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven  miles,  are  but  two  carrying 
places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  forty  miles.  The 
canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefapeek  will  open  the  communication  from 
South-Carolina  to  New-Jerfey,  Delaware,  the  moft  populous  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  the  midland  counties  of  New- York.  Thefe  important 
works  might  be  effefted,  an  accurate  and  well  informed  computer  fuppofes, 
for  two  hundred  thoufand  guineas ;  and  North- America  would  thereby 
be  converted  into  a  duller  of  large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating 
with  each  other  with  eafe  and  little  expence,  and  in  many  inftances  with- 
out the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  fca. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  refemblcs  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  fcas  of  frefh  water  ;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the  eaftern 
continent.  The  beft  account  of  thofe  lakes  that  I  have  feen,  is  in  Car- 
ver's Travels  in  North  America.  This  book  is  my  authority  for  the  de- 
fcriptions  which  follow. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood 
growing  on  its  banks  ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies 
nearly  eaft  of  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Winncpeek,  and  is  the  fource  or  con- 
duftor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon.     Its  length  from  caft.  to  weft 
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w  about  feventy  miles,  and  in  fomc  places  it  is  forty  mile*  wide.  The 
Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its  borders  to  fifli  and  hunt.  This  lake 
is  the  communication  between  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon,  and 
Lake  Superior. 

Rainy  or  Long  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  nearly 
an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a  firing  to 
the  great  carrying  place,  and  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between  thefe 
little  lak^s  arc  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to  the  north- 
weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to  make  one 
Toyage  from  Michillimackinac  to  thefe  parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  northern  fitu- 
ation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefh  water  on  the  globe.  Accordingly  to  the 
French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference  ;  Carver  fuppofcs 
that  if  the  utmoft  extent  of  every  bay  was  taken,  it  would  exceed  fixteen 
hundred.  A  great  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven 
ground.  The  water  is  pure  and  tranfparent,  and  appears  generally, 
throughout  the  lake,  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  this  lake,  that  although  their  furface, 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impregnated  with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth, 
yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn 
from  thence  is  fo  exccffivcly  cold,  that,  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  has 
the  fame  effeft  as  ice. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  which 
have  yet  been  made,  lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  w^ft  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land  enough, 
if  proper  for  cultivation  to  form  a  confiderablc  province  ;  efpecially  Ifle 
Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  places 
forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  ?re  the  refidencc  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north  and 
north-caft  fide  ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Chipeways,  who  inhabit  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  other,  is  the 
Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards  James's  Bay,  fron^ 
whence  there  is  but  a  fhort  portage  to  another  river,  which  empties  itfelf 
unto  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fn^all  river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 
than  fix  hundred  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  diftance  hke 
a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  other 
rivers  which  empty  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  confiderable 
fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape  of  about  fixty 
miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan.  About  an  hundred  miles  weft 
of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head  of  which  is 
compofed  of  a  great  affemblage  of  fmall  ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks. 

Many 
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Many  fmall  iflands,  particularly  on  the  eaftern  (Kbres,  abound  with  coppe^ 
ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance  of  copperas.  This  metal  might 
be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article  of  commtrce,  as  it  colls  nothing 
on  the  fpot,  and  requires  but  little  expence  to  get  it  on  board  boats  or  ca- 
noes, in  which  it  might  be  conveyed  through  the  falls  of  St.  Marie  to  the 
Ifle  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  flraits  near  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Huron,  thence  into  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
veyed by  water  into  the  Mohawks  river,  except  two  portages,  one  of  twenty 
yards,  and  the  other  of  about  a  mile  ;  down  Mohawks  river  in  the  Hud- 
ibn,  except  the  portage  at  the  Cohoes  ;  thence  to  New-York.  The  cheap- 
nefs  and  eafe  with  which  any  quantity  of  the  ore  may  be  procured,  will 
make  up  for  the  diftance  and  expence  of  tranfportation.  This  lake 
abounds  with  iifli,  particularly  trout  and  fturgeon  ;  the  former  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught  almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year  in 
great  plenty.  Storms  affeft  this  lake  as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally  dangerous. 
It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  fouth-eaft  c«irner  through  the  Straits  of 
St.  Marie,  which  are  about  forty  miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe 
ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which,  thougli  it  is  impoflible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet, 
when  cohdufttd  by  careful  pilots,   may  be  defctnded  without  danger.         ^ 

Though  Lake  Superior  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which' 
are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  vsi-aters  which 
are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the  abovementioned 
ftrai<'.  How  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  difpofed  of,  remains 
a  fecret.  They  doubtlefs  have  a  paflage  through  fome  fubterraneous  ca- 
vities, deep,  unfathomable,  and  never  to  be  exploi-ed.  The  entrance  into 
this  lake  from  the  ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  mofl  pleating 
profpefts  in  the  world.  On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little 
iflands,  that  extend  a  confiderable  way  before  you  ;  and  on  the  right,  an 
agreable  fuccefTion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  projeft  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflunds,  to  render  this  delightful  ba- 
fon  calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tempeftuous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  flraits  of  St.  Marie,  is 
next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  forty-two  and  forty- 
fix  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  four  and  ten  degrees  weft  lon- 
gitude, Its  fnape  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  about  one 
thoufand  miles.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  It  is  called  Manataulin, 
fignifying  a  place  of  fpiiits,  and  is  confideted  as  facred  by  the  Indians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-wclt  Cicle  of  this  lake  ij  Saganaum  Bay, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad. 
Thunder  Bay,  fo  called  from  the  continual  thunder  that  is  heard  there, 
lies  about  half  way  between  Saganaum  I'ay  and  the  north-weft  corner  of 
the  lake.  It  is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  wav.  The  fifli  are  the  fame 
as  in  Lake  Superior.  The  promontory  tliat  feparates  this  lake  from  Lake 
Michigan,  is  a  vaft  plain,  more  than  (<ne  hundred  mjles  long  and  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadtl).  Tliis  plain  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Ottowaw  and  Chipeway  Indians.  At  the  north- 
eaft  corner,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  Straits 
of    Michillimackinac.       It'  is   remarkable,    that   although    there   is   no 

diurnal 
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diurnal  flood  cr  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  the  waters  of  thefe  ftraits,  yet 
from  an  exaft  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  alteration  in  them 
has  been  difcovered.  It  has  been  obferved  that  they  rife  by  gradual, 
but  almoft  imperceptible  degrees,  till  in  feven  years  and  an  half  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  and  in  the  fame  Ipace  of  time, 
they  gradually  fell  to  their  former  ftate,  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had 
completed  this  inexplicable  revolution. 

The  Chipevvay  Indians  live  fcaltered  around  this  lake ;  particularly 
near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities  of  fand 
cherries. 

Lake  St.  Claire  lies  about  half  v^^ay  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  difcharges 
them  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  (which  is  in  French  the 
Strait)  into  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  navigable 
for  large  veflels,  except  a  bar  of  fand  towards  the  middle  which  prevents 
loaded  vefTels  from  palling.  The  cargoes  of  fuch  as  are  freighted  muft  be 
taken  out,  and  carried  acrofs  tjie  bar  in  boats,  and  refhiped.  The  town 
of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
about  nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Claire. 

Lake  Erie  is  fituated  between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north- 
latitude,  and  between  three  and  eight  degrees  weft  longitude.  It  is 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  forty  in  its 
broadeft  part.  A  point  of  land  projeds  from  the  north  fide  into  this  lake, 
feveral  miles,  towards  the  fouth-eafti  The  iflands  and  banks  towards  the 
weft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  infefted  with  rattle-fnakes  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  land  on  them.  The  lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  iflands 
with  the  large  pond  lily ;  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the 
water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  together  ;  on  thcfe, 
in  the   fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water-fnakes  baflcing  in   the  fun. 

Of  the  venomous  ferpents  which  infeft  this  lake,  the  hiffiiig  fnake  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  fmall  and  fpeckled. 
When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots,  which 
are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage  ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtil  wind,  faid 
to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  cf  the  unwary 
traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  muft 
prove  mortal.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  counteract  its  baneful 
influence.  This  lake  is  of  a  more  dangerous  navigation  than  any  of  the 
others  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocks  which  projeft  into  the  water  in  a 
perpendicular  direftion,  many  miles  together,  aff"ording  no  fhelter  from 
ftorms.  This  Lake  at  its  north-eaft  end  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario, 
by  the  river  Niagara,  which  runs  from  fouth  to  north  about  thirty  miles. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern  fhore,  is  Fort  Niagara,,  vvliich 
is  at  prefent,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  pofleflion  of  the  Brilifn 
government,  as  are  moft  of  our  north-weftern  pofts.  About  eighteen 
miles  north  of  this  fort,  are  thofe  remarkable  falls  which  are  reckoned  (-ne 
of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  world.  The  waters  whicli  f  ip- 
ply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two  thoufand' miles  to  the  north-weft,  and 
pafSng  through  the  lakes  Supenor,  and  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiv- 
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ing  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accumulations,  at  length,  with  aftonilhing 
grandeur,  ru(h  down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  perpendicular ;  and  in  a  Itrong  rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall  near  as  much  more  ;  the  river  then  lofes  it- 
felf  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  noifc  of  thefe  falls,  (called  the  Niagara  Falls} 
in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind  may  be  heard,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles. 
When  the  water  ftrikes  the  bottom,  it  bounds  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  ot\  which  the  fun,  when  it  fhines, 
paints  a  beautiful  rainbow. 

Lake  Ontario  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  between  one  and  four  weft  longitude.  Its  form  is  nearly 
oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  in  circum- 
ference about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  filh  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weighing  three  of  four  pounds. 
Near  the  South-eaft  part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwego  river,  and  on 
the  north  eail-it  dlfcharges  it  itfelf  into  the  river  Cataraqui,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  ciUed,  Iroquois.  This  river,  at  Montreal,  takes  the 
name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  paffing  by  Quebec,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
the  fame  name. 

Lake  Champlain  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  liei  nearly  caft 
from  it,  dividing  the  (late  of  New  York  from  that  of  Vermont.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part, 
fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the  land  on  its  borders,  and  on 
the  banks  of  its  rivers,  are  good.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  arc 
fituated  on  the  bank  of  this  lake,  near  the  fouthern  part  of  it. 

Lake  George  lies  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  long  from  north-eaft  to  foulh-weft  but  narrow. — The  adjacent 
country  is  mountainous ;  the  vallies  are  tolerably  good. 

The  MifTiflippi  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  taft  ;  and  of  the  Miflburi  and 
other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreams  united,  are  borne  dovrm 
with  increafing  majefty,  through  vaft  forefts  and  meadows,  and  difcharged 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  an  ingenious,  beautiful  and  authentic  de- 
fcription  of  this  river,  take  the  following,  given  by  Mr.  Hutehins,  geo- 
grapher to  the  United  States.  The  great  length  and  uncommon  depth 
of  this  river,  and  the  exceffive  muddinefs  and  falubrious  quality  «f  its 
waters,  after  its  jun»Slion  with  the  Miflburi,  are  very  fingular*.  The  di- 
rection of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may 
be  ftiortened  at  leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight 
or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which  are  net  thirty  yards  wide. 
Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1772,  at  Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point, 

the 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  nvater  has  been  found  a  fedtment  of  ttvo 
inches  ofjlime.  It  is,  not  •with/landing,  extremely  ivhohfome  and  'well  tajied,, 
and  very  cool  in  the  hottefl  feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  roivcrs,  who  are  there  em- 
ployed, drink  of  it  ivben  they  are  in  the  flrongefl  perfpiration,  and  never  receive 
mny  bad  ejfeds  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  ufe  no  other  'water 
than  that  (if  the  rtver,  <which,  by  being  kepi  in  jars,  becomes  perfeHly  char. 
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the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians  by  deepening  the  chan- 
nel of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  vpaters  of  the  river  into  it.  The  iin- 
petuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  '  f  fo  nch  and  loofe  z 
quality,  that  in  a  fhort  time,  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through,  and 
travellers  faved  fourteen  leagues  of  their  toyage.  The  old  bed  has  na 
water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical  overflov/ing  only  excepted.  The 
new  channel  has  been  fince  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  tathoms,  without 
finding  a  bottom. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miffiflippi  is  very  high,  and  the  current  fo  ftron^'-, 
that  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended;  but  that  difadvantage  is  compe"- 
fated  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which  always  run  in  the  bends  cl(  ic 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  nearly  equal  velocity  againft.  the  Urea;:'., 
and  aflift  the  afcending  boats.  The  current  at  this  feafon  defcends  at  *he 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low, 
It  does  not  run  faftcr  than  two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
river,  as  have  clufters  of  iflands,  fhoals,  and  fand-banks.  The  circum- 
ference of  many  of  thefe  (hoals  being  feveral  miles,  the  voyage  is  loi.ger, 
and  in  fome  parts  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.  The  merchandize 
neceflary  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Mifiif- 
fippi,  is  conveyed  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  men,  and  carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to 
the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
A  prodigious  number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  inter- 
fperfe  that  mighty  river.  Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcf  nd  it."  Its  waters, 
after  overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville,  never  return  wjrhin 
them  again.  Thefe  Angularities  diftlnguifh  it  from  every  other  known 
river  in  the  world.  Below  New  Orleans,  the  land  begins  to  be  veiy  low 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrofs  the  country,  and  gradually  declines  as  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  fea.  This  point  of  land,  which  in  the  treaty  of* 
peace  in  1762,  was  miftaken  for  an  ifl-nd,  is  to  ?.1I  appearance  of  no  long 
date  ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furfacc,  you  find  water  and 
great  quantities  of  trees.  The  many  beeches  and  breakers,  as  well  as  In- 
lets, which  arofe  out  of  the  channel  within  the  lall  half  emUiry,  at  the 
feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that  this  peninfula 
was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  And  it  is  certain  that  when  La 
Salle  failed  down  the  Miflifiippi  to  the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was 
■very  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,  this  truth  becomes  more  ftrlking. 
The  bars  that  crofs  mofl  of  thefe  fmall  channels  opened  by  the  current, 
have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the  ftreams  ; 
one  of  which  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  fliallov.^  part,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obftruft  the  pafTage  of  thoufands  more,  and  to  fix  thea^  at  the 
fame  place.  Such  colledl'ons  of  trees  are  daily  feen  between  the  Balize 
!^and  the  Miffburi,  which  fingly  would  fupply  the  large!!:  city  in  America 
with  fuel  for  feveral  years.  No  human  force  being  fufficient  for  removing 
them,  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river  ferves  to  bind  and  cement  thena 
together.  They  are  gradually  covered,  and  every  inundation  not  only 
extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their  height. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  canes  and  fhrubs  grow  on  them,  and  form 
points  and  iflands,  which  forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothinor 
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Nothing  can  be  afierted  with  certainty,  refpefting  its  length.  Its 
fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three  thoufand  miles 
from  the  fea  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that  from  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  ft  glides  with  a  pleafant,  clear  ftream,  and  becomes  comparatively 
narrow  before  its  junftion  with  the  MifTouri,  the  muddy  waters  of  which 
immediately  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river  to  the  fea.  Its  rapidity, 
breadth,  and  other  peculiarities  then  begin  to  give  it  the  majeftic  appear- 
ance of  the  Miffouri,  which  affords  a  more  extenfivc  navigation,  and  is 
a  longer,  broader,  and  deeper  river  than  the  Miffiffippi.  It  is  in  fa£l  the 
principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common  liream  than  does  the 
Miffiffippi,  even  after  its  junftion  with  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  afcended 
by  French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the 
depth  of  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  diilance,  it  appeared 
to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  Miffouri  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weflern  bank 
of  the  Miffiffippi,  is  (fome  few  places  excepted)  higher  than  the  eailern. 
From  Mine  au  fer  to  the   Ibberville,  the   eadtrn  bank  is  higher  than  the 
■weftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  difceniible  rifing  or  eminence,  the 
dlftance  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.      From  the  Ibberville  to  the  fea 
there  are   no  eminences  on  cither  fide,  though  the  eaftern  bank  appears  i 
rather  the  highell  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Englifh  turn.     Thenee  the  ■ 
banks   gradually  diminifh   in  height  to   the  mouths   of  the   river,  where  ■ 
they  are  not  more  than  tv/o  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  furface  ■ 
of  the  water. 

The  flime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Miffiffippi  leaves  on  the 

furface  of  the  adjacent  fhores,  may  be  compared  with  that   of  the  Nile, , 

which  depofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  paft  has  infuredl 

■the  fertility  of  Egypt.     When  its  banks  ffiall   have  been   cultivated  aci 

|the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  popii- • 

^lation  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.      The  trade,  wealth,, 

and  power  of  America,  will,   at  fome  future  period,  depend,  andperhaplil 

centre  upon  the   Miffiffippi.      This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile   in  the  number r 

of  its  mouths,  all  iffuing  into  a  fea   that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi-  i 

terranean,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  continent* r 

of  Europe  and  Africa,   as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  South  Ame--; 

rica.     The  fmaller   mouths  of  this  river,  might  be  cafily  flopped  up,  hyi^ 

means  of  thofe  floating   trees  with  v/hich  the  river  during  the  floods,  iss 

always  covered.     The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the  only^ 

opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep  as  well  as  the  bar. 

Mr.  Carver  has  travelled  higher  up  this  river,  and  appears  to  be  better  r 
acquainted  with  its  northern  parts  and  fource,  than  any  European  oi^i 
American,  who  has  pubKflied  his  obfcrvations.  He  is  my  authority  fori 
what  foUcfws.  ! 

The  falls  of  St.  Ar.thony,  in  about  latitude  44°  30',  received  their > 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hcnnipin,  a  French  miliionary,  who  travelledJ 
into  thefe, parts  about  the  ycnr  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  andJ 
was  the.firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  which  1 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about; 
thirty  feet,  and  fotms  a  moll  pleafing  catarad.  The  rapids  below,  in  the 
fpacc  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  dcfcent  confiderably  greater  ;  fo 

that: 
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that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  they 
really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  iflard,  about  forty  feet 
broad,  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock 
and  fpruce  trees  ;  and  about  half  way  between  this  ifland  and  the  eailem 
fiiore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  in  an  obliqu«  pofitioB^ 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly 
fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the  leaft  obftruftion  from  any 
intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  conflder- 
able  fall  that  1  know  of  in  the  world.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  It  is  not  an  interrupted  plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief, 
but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fpring  and  ftimmer 
are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interfperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  t 
pleafing  variety  to  the  profpe£l. 

A  little  dillance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft  all  the 
branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  nefts.  Their  inflinftive  wifdom  has  taught 
them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rapids  above, 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft. 

The  MiiTifiippi  has  never  been  explored  higher  up  than  the  river  St, 
Francis;  fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  the  Indianb  for  all  the  intelligence 
relative  to  the  more  northern  parts. 

Mr.  Carver  relates,  that  from  the  beft  accounts  he  cculd  obtain  from 
the  Indians,  together  with  his  own  obftrvations,  he  had  learned  that  the 
four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Amcricaf  til.  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Miflifilppi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the  Oregon,  or  the  river 
of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  The  waters 
of  the  three  former,  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other;  the  latter  is 
rather  farther  weft. 

This  (hews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  parralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  that  four  rivefs  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their  rife  together, 
and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfes,  difcharge  their  waters  into  dif- 
ferent occeans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles  from  their 
fources.  For  in  their  pallage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence, 
eaft  ;  to  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  north;  and  to  the 
bay  at  the  fl;ralts  of  Annian,  weft;  where  the  river  Origon  is  fuppofed  to 
empty,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

Mr.  JefFerfon,  whofe  extenfive  and  accurate  information  ranks  him 
among  the  firft  authorities,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  has  given  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  annexed  fuch  remarks  on  the  fituation  of  the 
weftern  waters  as  wiU  throw  great  light  on  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  and 
may  not  be  omitted.  His  obfervations,  together  with  thofe  already  made, 
will  afford  the  reader  a  comprehcnfive  and  pretty  complete  view  of  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth  :  its  current  gentle, 
waters  clear,  and  bofom  fmcoth  and  unbroken  by  rticks  and  rapids,  a  fin- 
gle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt ; 
five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gi'eat  Kanhavsray :  one  mile  and 
twenty- five  poles  at  Louifville  :  one  quarter  of  a  mile  on  thjC  rapids,  three 

or 
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or  four  miles  below  Louifville :  half  a  mile  where  the  low  country  be- 
-gine,  which  is  twenty  miles  above  Green  river:  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at 
-the  receipt  of  the  Taniflee  :  and  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 
'Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
tfe  as- follows : 


From  Fort  Pitt 

Miles. 

Miles. 

To  Log's  town 

i8  i 

To  Little  Miami 

126  i 

Big  Beaver  Creek 

lo  1 

Licking  Creek 

8 

Little  Beaver  Creek 

13  i 

Great  Miami 

26  1 

Yellow  Creek 

II  1 

Big  Bones 

32  i 

Two  Creeks 

21  i 

Kentucky 

44  i 

Long  Reach 

53  i 

Rapids 

77  i 

End  Long  Reach, 

16  1 

Low  Country 

^55  i 

Mufkingum 

25  i 

Buffalo  River 

64  i 

*.     Little  Kanhaway 

12  i 

Wabafli 

^       97  i 

-i  Hockhccking 

16 

Big  Cave 

42  1 

Great  Kanhaway 

82  f 

Shawanee  River 

5*  i 

Guiandot 

43  i 

Cherokee  River 

13 

Sandy  Creek 

Hi 

Maflac 

II 

Sioto 

48  i 

Miffiffippi 

46 

II88 

^  In  common  winter  and  fpring  tides  it  affords  fifteen  feet  water  to  Louif- 
ville, ten  ftet  to  La  Tarte's  rapids,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufficiency  at  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  ca- 
noes to  Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  are  in  the  latitude  38*  8'.  The  inundations 
of  this  river  begin  about  the  laft  of  March,  and  fubfide  in  July.  During 
thefe  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be  carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Or- 
leans, ifthefudden  turns  of  the  river  and  the  ftrength  of  its  current  will 
admit  a  fafe  fteerage.  The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  thirty  feet 
in  a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there,  is  a  folid  rock, 
and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  dry  four  months  in  the  year.  The 
bed  of  the  northern  branch  Is  worn  into  channels  by  the  conrtant  courfe 
of  the  water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble  ftones  carried  on  with  that,  foal 
to  be  paffable  for  batteaux  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  ia 
thought  that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  the  moll  eafily  opened  for  conftant 
navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not  exceed  tenor 
twelve  feet.  A  part  of  this  ifland  is  fo  high  as  to  have  been  never  over- 
flowed, and  to  command  the  fettlement  at  Louifville,  which  is  oppofite 
to  it.  The  fort,  however,  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground 
on  the  fouth  fide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its  name,  branching  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Allegany. 

Th.°  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  From 
thence  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  is 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redflone  by  water  is  fifty  miles, 
by  land  thirty.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miles, 
by  land  twieoty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards,  and 

the 
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the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  weilern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  rapids  ;  which  however  with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three 
feet,  become  very  paflable  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats,  except 
in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further  to  the  head  of  Tygarts  valley,  pre- 
fenting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendicular, 
and  lefTcning  in  its  width  to  twenty  yards.  The  Weftern  fork  is  naviga- 
ble in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the  Lit- 
tle Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yoho- 
gany  is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.  It  pafles  through  the  Laurel 
mountain  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  is  fo  far  from  three  hun- 
dted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much  ob- 
ftrufted  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  fhoals.  In  its  pafTagc  through  the 
mountain  it  makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles 
to  the  Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  great  crofling,  about  twenty  miles, 
it  is  again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the 
IPatomak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.  From  the  falls,  where  it  inter- 
feds  the  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Patomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.  Wills'i 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  forty 
yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  river,  another  confi- 
derable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
I  mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fettlement,  fifty  miles 
higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  The  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  crofles  it  about  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  mouth.  .^ 

The  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fwcll,  affords  navigavion  for  light  .f 
batteaux  to  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two.hutt- 
dred  yards  wide  ;  and  it  is  praftifed  even  to  Le  Bceuf,  from  whence  there 
is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  to  Prefque  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Mifliffippi  and  its  eaftern  branches,  con- 
ftitutes  five-eighths  of  the  United  States ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters  :  the  refiduary  dreams  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  water,  the 
remaining  three-eighths. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  of  the  weftern  waters,  we  will  take  a  view 
of  their  principal  conneftions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are  three ;  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Patowmak,  and  the  Mifliffippi  itfelf.  Down  the  laft  j 
will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Miffiffippi  fo  difficult 
and  tedious,  that  it  's  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize  will 
not  return  through  that  channel.  It  is  moft  likely  that  flour,  timber, 
and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  themfelves  be 
an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  returning  by 
land  or  in  light  batteaux.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competition  between 
the  Hudfon  and  the  Patomak  rivers  for  the  rexldue  of  the  commerce  of  all 
the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the 
Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  Miffiffippi.  To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of 
the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakes  or  their  v/at;rs  muft  firft  be  brought 

into 
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into  Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  its  waters  and  Huron  are  th^ 
rapids  of  St.  Mary,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  vel- 
fels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie 
by  veffels  of  eight  feet  d' aught.  That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes 
firom  the  waters  of  the  Miffilfippi  muft  pafs  from  theiii  througu  fome  pv)rt- 
age  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The  portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into 
a  water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile  only.  From  the  Wabalh,  Miami,  Muf- 
kingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from 
one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the  Cjmmoditics  are  brought  into,  and  have 
pafied  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is  between  that  and  Ontario  an  interrup- 
tion by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where  the  portage  is  of  eight  miles ;  and  be- 
tween Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's  river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Ononda- 
go,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  from  Wood  creek  to 
the  Mohawks  river  two  miles  ;  at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river 
half  a  mile,  and  from  Scheneftady  to  Albany  fixteen  miles.  Befides  the 
increafe  of  expence  occafioned  by  frequent  change  of  carnage,  there  is  an 
increafed  rifk  of  pillage  produced  by  committing  merchandize  to  a  great- 
er number  of  hands  fucctlTively.  The  Patomak  offers  itfelf  under  tiie 
following  circumftances.  For  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  wat;rs 
weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  (hall  have  entered  that  lake,  it  muft  coafl.  , 
along  its  fouthern  fiiore,  on  account  of  the  number  and  excellence  ot  its 
harbours,  the  northern,  though  fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe 
unfafe.  Having  reached  Cayahoga,  to  proceed  to  New- York  it  will 
have  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  five  portages :  whereas  it  is 
but  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on 
the  Patomak*  if  it  turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  pafTes  through  that, 
Bigbeaver,  OhiOf  Yohoganey,  (or  Monongalia  and  Cheat  and  Patomak, 
and  there  are  but  two  portages  ;  the  firft  of  which  between  Cayahoga  and 
Beaver  may  be  removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are 
lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country  ; 
the  other  from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  Patomak  will  be  from  fifteen  to 
forty  miles,  according  to  the  trouble  which  (hall  be  taken  to  approach  the 
two  navigations.  For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or  that  which  Ihall  come 
into  it  from  its  own  waters  or  the  MiiTiflippi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Pa- 
tomak to  Alexandria  than  to  New- York  by  five  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  one  portage  only.  There  is  another  circum- 
ftance  of  difference  too.  The  lakes  theinfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  com- 
munications between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  fliut  up 
by  the  Ice  three  months  in  the  year  :  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapeek 
leads  diredlly  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very  rarely 
freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the  fources  of  the 
rivers,  that  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there  liable  break  up  the 
ice  immediately,  fo  that  velTels  may  pafs  through  the  whole  winter,  fubjed. 
only  to  accidental  and  fhort  delays.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war 
with  our  neighbours  the  Anglo-Americans  or  the  Indians,  the  route  to  , 
New-York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoil  its  whole  length,  and  all 
commerce  thn  uvh  it  ceafes  from  that  momrnt.  —But  the  channel  to  New 
York  is  alrea(;y  know  i  to  praltiie  ;  wncreas  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  PatoKi-k,  i:ri.:  the  great  falls  of  the  latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  j 
their  fixed  obllrudions. 
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Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  are  re- 
ferved  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  ftates,  through  which 
they  refpedivtly  flow.  One  general  obfervation  refpeding  the  rivers  wiU, 
however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  entrances 
into  almoll  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New-Hampfhire  to  Georgia, 
are  from  fourh-eaft  to  north- weft. 

Bays.'}  The  coaft  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
fome  of  which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world.  Beginning 
at  the  north-eafterly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fouth-wef- 
terly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  the  lame  name.  Next  is  Chebukto  Bay,  in  Nova- 
Scotia,  diftinguilhed  by  the  lofs  of  a  French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between 
France  and  Great-Britain.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia 
and  New-England,  is  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  which 
feed  upon  the  Ihore.  Penobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  alono-  the 
coaft  of  the  province  of  Main.  Maflkchufett's-Bay  fpreads  eaftwa'rd  of 
Bofton,  and  is  comprehended  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Cod  on  the  fouth.  The  points  of  the  harbour  are  Nahant  and  Alderton 
pomts.  Faffing  by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode- 
pEfland,  you  enter  Long-lfland  Sound,  between  Montauk-point  and  the  Main. 
This  Sound,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Connedlicut.  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long-lfland,  and  affords  a 
very  fate  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

,  The  celebrated  ftrait,  called  He!/- Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New- York  city,  and  is  remarkable 
for  Its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  cercain  times  of 
bde.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crookednefs 
J)f  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  acrofs  it ;  and  not  by 
the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjeaured,  be- 
""f'^^^'l^y  ""^^^  ^^  Frogs-point,  feveral  miles  above.  A  Mful  pilot  may 
mth  fafety  condud  a  (hip  of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait  with  the  tide 
3r  at  ftijl  water  witli  a  fair  wind.  ' 

i.  -Df^-^^rf  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hiver  Delaware  at  Bombay-hook  ;  and  lo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as  that  a 
ihip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into 
:he  Atlantic  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  between  Cape  Henlopcn  on  the 
nght,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  Capes  arc  eighteen  miles 
Ipait.  ° 

The  Chefapeek  is  one  of  the  largeft  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  en- 
rance  js  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  twelve 
;mles  wide,  and  it  extends  two  hundred  and  feventv  miles  to  the  north- 
'^•ard,  dividing  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  feven  to  elghteea 
niles  broad,  and  generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep  ;  affordinir 
nany  commodious  harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafv  navirat.'on.  It  receives 
he  waters  of  the  Sufquehannah,  Patomak,  'Rappplannok,  York  and 
ames  rivers,  which  are  all  large  and  navigable. 
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Face  of  the  Country. "l  The  traft  of  country  belonging  to  the  Unltci 
States,  is  happily  variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallics. 
Some  pails  are  rocky,  particularly  New-England,  the  north  parts  of 
Ntrw-York,  and  New.Jeriey,  and  a  broad  fpace,  including  the  fevcral 
ridgi-'s  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run  fouth-weftward  through 
Peniiiylvania,  Virginia,  North -Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  dividing 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofc  which  fall  into  the 
Iviifliflippi.  In  the  parts  eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  ilates,  the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  or 
feventy,  and  fometlmes  more,  in  breadth,  is  level,  and  entirely  free  of 
ftone.  It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  ex- 
tcnfiive  tradl  of  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  feveral  ilates  fouth  of 
New- York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent 
form  and  fituation  ever  fince  the  flood :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by 
the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been  wafhed  down  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
fubftances;  or  by  earth  wa(hed  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  gulf 
ftream,  and  lodged  on  the  coafl: ;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occafiuncd 
by  a  change  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.  Several  phsenomena  dcfervc 
confideration  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

1.  It  is  a  fadl,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfcrvation  who  ha* 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  fl;ates,  that  marine  fliells  and 
other  fubftances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea-ftiore,  are  almoft  invariably 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  me,  that  in  finking  a  well  many  miles  from 
the  fea,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait 
marfti,  that  is,  marfli  grafs,  marfh  mud,  and  brackifh  v.ater.  In  all  this 
flat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well, 
you  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frcfti  and  tolerably  good ;  but  if 
you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  faltifti  or  brackifh 
water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refembles,  in  ap- 
pearance and  fmell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait  marfties. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  vrater. 
At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  waflied  out  from  the  folid  gr»und,  logs,, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  the  whole  bank,  from  bottom  to  top,  ap- 
pears ftreakcd  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and  fand.  Thefe  appearances  ■ 
are  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
fea,  where,  when  the  rivers  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down  the  rivers  toward  the  fea,  the  banks 
decrcafe  In  height,  but  ftill  are  formed  layers  of  fand,  leaves  and  logs, 
fome  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  co- 
Tered  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  nvers  in  the  fouthern  States  fre- 
quently vary  their  channels  ;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are  con- 
ilantly  filling  up  ;  and  that  the  land  in  many  places  annually  Infringes  up- 
on the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fa6t,  that  no  longer  ago  than  1771, 
at  Cape  Lookout  on  the  coaft  of  North-Carolina,  In  about  latitude  340 
50',    there  was  an    excellent  harbour,   capacious  enough  to  receive  an 
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hundred  fail  of  fhipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  It  is  now 
entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground.  Inflances  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
along  the  coaft. 

It  IS  obfei-vable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  by  meafurement,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fea 
boaid.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonftrated  by  foundings,  far  into 
the  fea. 

IV.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
is  proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  diftance  from  the  moun- 
tains. When  you  firft  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  diftance, 
it  is  obfervable  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  ibin- 
ing  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  towards  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs  coarfe, 
and  fo  on  in  proportion  as  you  advance  the  foil  is  finer  and  finer,  until, 
finally,  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  confolidates  into  perfefl  clay  ;  but 
a  clay  of  a  particular  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  intermixed  with 
it  rcddifh  ftreaks  and  veins  like  a  fpecics  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from 
the  red  lands  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountains.  This  clay,  when  dug 
up  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  will  diiToIve  into  a  fine  mould  withoiU: 
the  leafl  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubftance  whatever.  Now  we 
know  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will  depofit,  firft,  the  coarfeft 
and  heaviell  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the  feveral  intermediate  degrees 
of  finenefs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  are  the  mofl;  light  and  fubtle  ; 
and  fuch  in  faft  is  the  general  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the 
fouthern  rivers. 

V.  It  is  a  well  known  faft,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  fea  In  a  diredl  line,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  colledlion  of 
oyfter  fhells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
weft  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea-coaft,  in  three  diftin<fl 
ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth.  The 
ridges  commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far  as  fouth  as 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Altamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  away  in  large  boat  loads, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime  v/ater,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manufafture  of 
indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  tons  ftill  remaining.  The 
qucftion  is,  how  came  they  here  ?  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
carried  by  land.  Neither  Is  it  probable  that  they  were  conveyed  in  canoes, 
or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  place  where  oyfters  are  now  found. 
The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  livirtg,  would 
Tather  have  removed  to  the  fea  Ihore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe 
labour  In  procuring  oyfters.  Befides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them 
would  have  been  Infurmountable.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrong 
current  In  the  river  overcome  by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great 
averfion  to  labour,  but  could  they  have  furmounted  this  difficulty,  oyfters, 
conveyed  fuch  a  diftance  either  by  land  or  water  In  fo  warm  a  climate, 
would  have  fpoiled  on  the  paffage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  clr- 
cumftance  of  thefe  ftiells  being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance from  the  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than 
by  fuppofing  that  the  fea  fliore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  fhells,  and 
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that  the  ocean  has  Cnce,  by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully 
invcftigated,  receded.  Thefe  phaenomena,  it  is  prefumed,  will  authorize 
this  conclufion,  That  a  great  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fpreaJs  eaftcrly 
of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had,  in  fome  paft  period,  a  fuperincumbent 
fea  ;  or  rather  that  the  conltant  accretion  of  foil  from  the  various  caufes 
before  hinted  at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 

Mountains .2  The  traA  of  country  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  comprehend- 
ing part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  the  four  New-England  States,  and 
Vermont,  is  rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous ;  but  the  moun- 
tains arc  comparatively  fmall,  in  few  inltancts  more  than  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred y;:rcls  in  height,  and  generally  lefs.  Thefe  mountains  will  be  more 
particularly  defcribcd  under  New-England.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  on  this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as  you  depart 
from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifes ;  and  the  height 
of  land,  in  common,  is  about  equally  dillant  from  the  water  on  either 
fide.  The  u^ndes  in  South-America  form  the  height  of  land  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining  mountains  are  a  part, , 
begins  at  Mexico,  and  continuing  northward  on  the  call  of  California,  fe- 
parates   the  waters  of  thofe  numerous   rivers  that  fall  into  the   Gulf  of  i 
Mexico  or  the  Gulf  of  California.     Thence  continuing  their  courfe  ftlUl 
northward,  between  the  fources  of  the  MifliflippI  and  the  rivers  that  run  i 
into  the  South-Sea,  they  appear  to  end  In  about  47  or  48  degrees  of  north  i 
latitude  ;  where  a  number  of  rivers  rife,  and  empty  themfelves  either  Into 
the  South  Sea,  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  Into  the  waters  that  communicate 
between  thefe  two  feas. 

The  Highlands  between  the  Province  of  Main  and  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  north,  and  into  liie 
Atlantic  fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters 
which  flow  eafl:erly  into  Connedlicut  river,  from  thofe  which  fall  wefl.erly 
into  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  the  MiflifilppI,  and  the  Lakes,  runs  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Thefe  mountains 
extend  north-eafterly  and  fouth-wcfterly,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coall, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans  obfervcs,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
back  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
tuie.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Num-- 
Tous  traAs  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  Intervene  between  the  ridges. 
The  different  ridges  which  compofe  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  have 
different  names  in  different  States. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firfl  ridge  in  Pennfylvania^  Vir- 
ginia, and  North-Carolina,  Is  the  Blue  Ridge  or  South  Mountain  ;  which; 
IB  from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea.  1'his 
{(  about  four  thoufand  feet  high,  meafuring  from  Its  bafe.  Between  thlsi 
and  the  North  Mountain,  fpreads  a  large  fertile  vale  ;  next  lies  the  Allegany 
ridge  ;  next  beyond  this  is  the  Long  Ride,  called  tlie  Laurel  Mountains, 
In  a  fpur  of  which,  aY>out  latitude  36*^,  Is  a  Iprlng  of  water,  fifty  feet 
deep,  very  cold,  and  as  fcluc  as  indigo.     From  tliefc  feveral  ridges  proceed ' 
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Innumerable  namelefs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  Kittatinny  mountains  run 
through  the  northern  parts  of  New-Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All  thefe 
ridges,  except  the  Allegany,  are  feparated  by  rivers,  which  appear  to 
have  forced  their  paffages  thiough  folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcn'ptively  called 
the  backbone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe  moun- 
tains, taken  coUeiftively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined.  Mr. 
Evans  calls  them  the  Endtefs  Mountains  :  others  have  called  them  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  live  on  a  river  which 
proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachikola  But  the  moft 
common,  and  without  doubt  the  moft.  proper  name,  is  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains., fo  called  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range.  Thtfe  mouriiaina 
are  not  confufcdly  Icattered  and  broken,  rifing  here  and  there  into  high 
peaks  over-topping  each  other,  but  ftretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcely 
half  a  mile  high.  They  fpread  as  you  proceed  fouth,  and  fomc  of  them 
terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others  gradually  fubfide  into  a 
level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phjenomena,  from  which  naturalifts  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been  whimllcal 
.enough  :  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moft  obvious  of  the  theories  which 
have  "been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out  of  the 
ruins  of  another.  "  Bones  and  (hells,  which  efcaped  the  fate  of  fofter  ani- 
mal fubilances.  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  elegantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  loofe  ftones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft  of  the  hills." 
But  with  deference  to  Mr.  Evan's  opinion,  thefe  appearances  have  been 
much  more  rationally  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  the  reality  of  the  flood, 
of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.  But  Mr.  Evans  thinks  this  too 
great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.  But  whether  is  it  a  greater  miracle  for 
the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge  when  made,  or  to  create 
one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  The  former  certainly  is  not  lefs  cre- 
dible than  the  latter.  '*  Thefe  mountains,"  fays  our  author,  "  exifted  in 
their  prefent  elevated  height  before  the  deluge,  but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as 
I  now."  How  Mr.  Evans  came  to  be  fo  circumftantially  acquainted  with 
thefe  pretended  fatls,  is  difficult  to  determine,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  an  Antediluvian,  and  to  have  furveyed  them  accurately  before 
the  convulfions  of  the  deluge  ;  and  until  we  can  be  fully  affured  of  this,  we 
muft  be  excufed  in  not  affenting  to  his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old 
philofophy  of  Mofes  and  his  advocates.  We  have  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  earth  was  totally  metamorphofed  by  the  firft 
convulfiou  of  nature,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  ivere  indeed  broken  up,  and  that  the  various  Jlrata  of  the  earth  were 
diffevered,  and  thrown  into  every  poffible  degree  of  confufion  and  diforder. 
Hence  thofe  vaft  piles  of  mountains  which  lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the 
clouds,  were  probably  thrown  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth  : 
and  this  conjefture  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  of  foflils 
and  other  marine  exuvia,  which  are  found  imbeded  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  interior  parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  fea,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  hitherto  explored.  The  various  circumftances  attending 
thefe  marine  bodies,  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  a<ftually  generated, 
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lived,  and  died  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  are  found  ;  and  therefore 
thefe  beds  muft.  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  though 
now  in  many  inflances  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  furface.  Hence  it 
it  appears  that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primai-y  produ£lions  of 
nature,  but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  a  time  long  enough  for  the  ftrcta  to  have  acquired  their  greateft 
degree  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs  ;  and  for  the  teftaceous  matter  of  marine! 
fhclls  to  become  changed  to  a  ftony  fubftance  ;  for  in  the  fifiurcs  of  the 
lime-Hone  and  other  llrata,  fragments  of  the  fame  (hell  have  been  frequent 
ly  found  adhering  to  each  fide  of  the  ckft,  in  the  very  Hate  in  which  theyi 
were  originally  broken  ;  fo  that  If  the  feveral  parts  were  brought  together, 
they  would  apparently  tally  with  each  other  exa<Sly.  A  very  confiderable 
time  therefore  muft  have  elapfcd  between  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  earth  and 
the  deluge,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of  Mofes,  who  makes  it  a  little 
upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years.  Thefe  obiervations  are  intended  to 
fhew,  in  one  inftpnce  out  of  many  others,  ihe  agreement  between  revela- 
tion and  reafon,  between  the  account  which  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  creation 
and  deluge,  and  the  prefent  appearances  of  nature.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
have  this  agreement  more  fully  and  falisfaftorily  ftated,  are  referred  to  a 
very  learned  nnd  ingenious  "  Inquiry  into  the  original  Jt ale  and  formation  of 
the  earth,"  by  John  Whitehurft,  F.  R.  S.  to  whcra  1  acknowledge  myfcif 
indebted  for  fome  of  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

Sod  and  productions,  vegetalde  and  antmal.~\  The  foil  of  the  United 
States,  though  fo  various  that  few  general  obiervations  will  apply,  may  be 
faid  to  be  equal  to  that  ot  any  country  in  the  known  world.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  its  produftions  are  the  following  : 

Indian  corji,  which  is  a  native  grain  of  America,  from  whence  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  fupphed.      It  agrees  with  all  climates  . 
from  the  equator  to  latitude  45°-      It  flourifhes  beft  however  between  the 
latitudes  30"  and  40".     The  bunched  Guinea  corn,  is  a  fmall  grain  culti- 
vated by   the  Negroes  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  affords  a  fine  food  for  ■ 
poultry.      The  fpiked  Indian  corn  is  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Rice,  wliich  was  brought  Into  Carolina  firll  l)y  Sir  Nathaniel  John 
fon,  1688;  and  afterwards  by  a  (hip  from  Madagafcar,  in  1696;  till  I 
which  time  It  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  fiourlflies  only  in  Georgia  and  I 
the  CaroIInas.  Several  unfuccelsful  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate? 
it  in  Virginia. 

The  Wild  Rice  is  a  grain  which  grows  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  fome  of  i 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  the  moil  valuable  of  ail  the 
fpontaneous  produ6lions  of  the  country.  It  is  of  a  veiy  Ivveet  and  nutri- 
tious quality,  and  in  future  periods  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  infant  co- 
lonies, in  affording-  them  a  lupport  until,  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation, 
other  fupplics  may  be  obtained.  This  ufeful  grain  grows  in  the  water 
where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  in  a  rich  muddy  foil.  In  its  ftalk, 
ears,  and  manner  of  growing,  it  very  much  refembles  oats.  It  is  gathered 
by  the  Indians  in  the  following  manner  :  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to 
turn  from  its  milky  ftate  and  to  ripen,  they  run  their  canoes  into  the 
midft  of  it,  and  tying  bunches  of  it  together  juft  below  the  ears,  they 
leave  it  in  this  fituatlon  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  commonly  about  the  laft  of  September,  they 

return 
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return  to  the  river,  and  placing  their  canoes  clofe  to  the  bunches  of  rice 
in  fuch  pofition  as  to  receive  the  grain  v?hen  it  falls,  they  beat  it  out  with 
pieces  of  wood  formed  fjr  that  purpofe.  Having  done  this  they  dry  it 
with  fmoke,  and  then  tread  or  rub  off  the  outfide  hufk,  after  which  it  is 
fit  for  ufe. 

Wheat,  rye,  L-uIey,  and  oats,  are  cultivated  throughout  the  dates, 
fome  few  parts  excepted.  In  Pennfylvania  is  a  kind  of  grain  called  fpelts, 
which  grows  much  like  wheat.  The  grain,  however,  is  better  covered, 
and  is  good  food  for  horfes.  The  flour  made  from  it  is  very  white,  and 
is  frequently  mixed  with  wheat  flour  for  bread.  This  grain  might  proba- 
bly be  iucccfsfully  introduced  into  the  New  England  ilates. 

Potatoes  are  faid  to  be  aboriginal  of  America.  Tney  are  of  many 
kinds,  and  are  raifed  in  great  quantities.  The  fweet,  or  Carolina  pota^ 
toes,  does  not  thrive  well  in  northern  climates,  nor  do  the  other  kinds  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fouthern  ftates. 

The  culinary  roots  and  plants  are  beets,  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips, 
radllhes,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  endive,  cellcry,  angelica, 
lettuce,  afparagus,  peppergrals,  leeks,  onions,  watermelons,  muflcinclons, 
cantelopes,  which  are  a  fpccies  of  the  niuf]<melon,  but  much  fuperlor  in 
richnefs  and  flavor,  cucumbers,  mandrakes,  pumpkins,  fquafhcs,  &c. 
Befides  thefe  are  feveral  other  roots  and  plants  of  a  medicinal  kind,  fuch 
as  elecampane,  fpikenard,  or  petty-morrell,  farfaparilla,  ginfeng,  liquorice, 
fnake  root,  gold-thread,  folomon's-feal,  devils-bit,  horfe-radifh,  and 
blood  root. 

The  gold-thread  is  of  the  vine  kind,  and  grows  in  fwamps.  The  roots 
fpread  themfelves  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  morafs,  and  are  eafily  drawn 
out  by  handfuls.  They  refcmble  a  large  entangled  flcein  of  "filk,  and  are 
of  a  bright  yellow.  It  is  exceedingly  bitter  in  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  forenefs  in  the  mouth. 

Devil's-bit,  is  a  wild  plant  that  has  the  print  of  teeth  in  its  roots.  The 
Indians  have  a  tiaditlon,  that  this  root  was  once  an  univerfal  remedy  for 
all  difeafes  ;  but  fonne  evil  fpirit,  envying  mankind  the  poiTefGon  of  fo 
efficacious  a  medicine,  gave  the  root  a  bite,  which  deprived  it  of  a  great 
part  of  its  virtue  :    Hence  its  name. 

Blood-root  is  a  fort  of  plantain,  that  fprlngs  out  of  the  ground  in  fix 
or  fevfn  long  rough  leaves,  the  veins  of  which  are  red  ;  the  root  ;>f  it  is 
Kke  a  fmall  carrot  ;  when  broken,  the  infide  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
ou  fjde,  and  diftlls  feveral  drops  of  juice  that  looks  like  blood.  This  juice 
is  a  Itrong,  but  dangerous  emetic. 

Of  the  various  aromatic  and  other  kinds  of  herbs  are  balm,  favory, 
thyme,  fage,  balfam,  fweet- marjoram,  hyflbp,  tanfey,  mint,  penny-royal, 
fennel,  yarrow,  may-weed,  gargit,  flcunk-cabbagc,  or  poke,  wake-robin, 
bittany,  fcabioirs,  muUen,  wild  peafe,  moufe-ear,  wild  indigo,  cat-mint, 
or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  catnip,  nettles,  cinque- foil,  eyebrlght,  fanikle, 
phntain  of  feveral  kinds,  maiden-hair,  burdock,  field-dock,  rock-liver- 
wort, no  le-liverwort,  blood-wort,  mother-wort,  wild  beans,  ground-ivy, 
water-creiTeR,   &c.   &c. 

Mr.  Catelby  obferves,  that  the  aromatic  herbs  in  the  fouthern  Ilates,  are 
more  highly  flavoured,  and  more  volatile  than  in  Europe. 

i    " 
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Apples  are  the  moll  common  fruit  in  the  United  States.  They  grow 
in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  in  the  northern  and  middle  ftates,  and  in 
the  interior,  but  not  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  fouthern.  In  the  low 
country  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  fome  other  ftates,  grows  a  fort  of 
wild  crap-apple.  The  blofibms  are  fragrant,  the  fruit  is  fmall  and  four, 
and  makes  an  excellent  preferve,  or  fweet-meat. 

Befides  apples,  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nedlarines,  plums, 
cherries  of  many  kinds,  currants,  goofeberries,  rafberries,  blackberries, 
billberries,  whortleberries,  ftrawberrieg,  mulberries,  cranberries,  &c. 
Of  the  nuts,  are  chefnuts,  black  walnuts,  hiccory  nuts,  butternuts, 
beechnuts,  hazlenuts,  filberts,  and  Illinois  nuts,  or  pecannuts.  Thefe 
fruit  grow  in  great  abundance  and  perfeftion  in  almoft  every  part  of  North 
America. 

The  Illinois,  or  pecannut,  is  of  the  walnut  kind,  about  the  fize  of  an 
acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  (hell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel 
fliaped  like  that  of  a  walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow  prin- 
cipally on  the  Illinois  river.  The  butter  or  oil  nut  is  much  longer  and 
larger  than  the  walnut.  Its  fhell  is  fuiTowed,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  kernel,  which  is  very  oily,  and  of  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavour. 
An  oil,  equal  to  that  of  olives,  might  be  extrafted  from  this  nut.  The 
infide  bark  of  this  tree  is  much  ufed  in  dyes.  A  decoftion  of  its  bark  or 
buds  is  a  fafe  and  powerful  cathartic ;  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  coun- 
try inftead  of  a  more  coftly  medicine.  Filberts  are  of  the  hazlenut  kind, 
but  larger  and  more  richly  flavoured. 

Figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  are  not  natural  to  any  ftate 
north  of  the  Carolinas.  The  pomegranate  requires  fait  water.  Grapes 
of  feveral  forts  grow  fpontaneoufly  from  latitude  25^  to  45°  north 
The  various  kinds  of  trees,  flirubs,  and  flowers,  fo  many  of  them  as  a,rc 
worthy  of  notice,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  the  fevera! 
ftates. 

The  late  Count  de  BufFon  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  animals  in 
America  are  inferior,  in  almoft  every  refpeft,  to  thofe  on  the  eaftern  con- 
tinent. Mr.  JefFerfon,  in  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  manner,  has  con- 
futed this  opinion,  and  proved  that  the  animals  of  America  are,  in  moft 
inftances,  equal,  and  in  many  refpe£ts  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  the  old  world  ; 
And  has  fhewn  that  out  of  two  hundred  fpecies  of  animals,  which  M.  dc 
BufFon  fuppofes  is  the  whole  number  exifting  on  the  earth,  on€  hundred 
fpecies  are  aboriginal  of  America. 

The  following  catalogue  of  animals  is  coUedled  principally  from  Catefby, 
Jefferfon,  and  Carver. 

Beafts  common  to  North  America. 
Mammoth  Moofe  Deer  Grey  Fox  Squirrel 

Buffalo  Stag  Black  Squirrel 

Panther  Carrabou  Red  Sqnirrel 

Carcajou  Fallow  Deer  Ground  Squirrel 

Wild  cat  Greenland  Deer  Flying  Squirrel 

Bear  Rabbit  Black  Fox 

Elk  Bahama  Coney  Red  Fox 

White  Bear  Monax  Grey  Fox 

Wolf  Grey  Squirrel  Racoon 

Woodchucki 
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Woodchuck  Beaver  Field  Moufe 

Skunk  Mufqualh  Moles 

OpofTum  Otter  Quickhatch 

Pole  Cat  Filher  Morfe 

Weafel  Water  Rat  Porcupine 

Marten  Muflrrat  Seal. 

Minx  Houfe  Moufc 

Thcfe  are  divided  into  three  claffes  ; 

1.  Beafts  of  different  genus  from  any  known  in  the  old  world  ;  of  which 

are  the  Opofium,  the  Racoon,  the  Quickhatch,   &c. 

2.  Beads  of  the  fame  genus,  but  of  different  fpecles  from  the  eaftcm  con- 

tinentj  of  which  are 

The  Panther  Fallow  Deer  Ground  Squirrel 

Wild  Cat  Grey  Fox  Flying  Squirrel 

Buffalo  Grey  Squirrel  Pole  Cat 

Moofe  Deer  Grey  Fox  Squirrel  Porcupine,  &c. 

Stag  Black  Squirrel 

3.  Beafts  which  are  the  fame  on  both  continents,  viz. 

The  Bear  Otter  Field  Moufe 

White  Bear  Water  Rat  Mole 

Wolf  Houfe  Rat  Morfe 

Weafel  Muflc  Rat  Seal,  &c 

Beaver  Houfe  Moufc 

The  Mammoth  is  not  found  in  the  civilized  parts  of  America.  It  is 
conjectured,  however,  that  he  was  carniverous,  and  that  he  ftill  exifts  on 
the  north  of  the  Lakes.  Their  tuflcs,  grinders,  and  fkelctons  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  have  been  found  at  the  fait  licks,  on  the  Ohio,  in  New-Jerfey, 
and  other  places.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their 
fathers  refpedling  thefe  animals.  *  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them 
came  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  deilruftion  of  the 
bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for 
the  ufe  of  tlie  Indians :  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and 
feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended  to  the 
earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which 
his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts 
among  tiiem  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who  pre- 
fenting  his  forehead  to  the  (hafts,  (hook  them  off  as  they  fell  ;  but  at 
length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide ;  whereon,  fprlnging  round, 
he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabafh,  the  IlliDois,  and  finally  over  the 
great  lakes  where  he  is  living  at  this  day.' 

European  naturalifts  have  fuppofed  from  the  bones  of  this  remarkable 
animal,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Elephant ;  others,  that  it  anfwers  to 
the  hippopotamus  or  river  horfe  ;  the  tuflc  and  ikeletons  have  been  afcribod 
to  the  former,  while  the  grinders  have  been  given  to  the  latter.  But  Mr. 
Jefferfon  obferves,  that  the  fkeleton  of  the  Mammoth  (for  fo  the  incogni- 
tum  has  been  called)  befpeaks  an  animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the  cubic  vo- 
lume of  the  elephant,  as  Monfieur  de  Buffon  has  admitted  ;  and  that  the 
grinders  are  five  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  elephant,  and  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  (hape,  and  adds  that  the  elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  its  vicinities,  and  that  no  bones  of  the  mammoth  has  ever  been  found 
further  fouth  than  the  falines  of  Holfton  river,  a  branch  of  the  Taniffee, 
about  the  latitude  36''  30  north,  and  as  far  north  as  the  ardic  circle. 
The  mammoth,  then,  cannot  be  the  fame  animal  as  the  elephant. 

The  Opossum  is  an  animal  of  a  diftinft  genus,  and  therefore  has  little 
refemblance  to  any  other  creature.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  cat, 
which  it  rcle;nbles  in  fome  degree  as  to  its  body  ;  its  legs  are  fhort,  the 
feet  are  formed  like  thofe  of  a  rat,  as  are  its  ears  ;  the  fnout  and  head  are 
long  hke  the  hog's  ;  the  teeth  like  thofe  of  a  dog  ;  its  bcdy  is  covered 
thinly  with  long  brillly  virhitifh  hair ;  its  tail  is  long,  fhaped  like  that  of 
a  rat  without  hair.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  creature,  and 
which  diilinguilhes  it  from  all  others,  is  its  falfe  belly,  which  is  formed 
by  a  fldn  or  rviembrane,  (inclofing  the  dugs)  which  it  opens  and  clofes 
at  will.  In  this  falfe  belly  the  young  are  concealed  in  time  of  danger. 
Though  cc  ntr^ry  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  thefe 
animals  art  brtd  at  the  teats  of  their  dams.  It  is  a  faft,  that  the  young 
ones  have  been  many  times  feen,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  large  pin, 
faft  fixed  and  hanging  tu  the  teats  in  the  falfe  belly.  In  this  ftate  their 
members  are  diftin£lly  vifible  ;  they  appear  like  an  embryo  clinging  to 
the  teats.  By  conftant  cbfervation  they  have  been  found  to  grow  into 
a  perfeft  foetus  ;  and  in  proper  time  they  drop  off  into  the  falfe  belly 
where  they  remain  fecure  till  they  are  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
felves.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  ftems  that  the  opoffum  is  produced, 
in  a  manner,  out  of  the  common  courle  of  nature.  But  it  appears  from 
the  difledlion  of  one  of  them  by  Dr.  Tyfon,  that  their  ilrufture  is  fuch  as 
is  fitted  for  generation,  like  that  of  other  animals ;  and  of  courfe  he  fup- 
pofes  that  they  mufl.  neceffarily  be  bred  and  excluded  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  quadrupeds.  But  by  what  method  the  dam,  after  exclufion,  fixes 
them  on  her  teats,  if  this  be  the  manner  of  produdlion,  is  a  fecret  yet 
unknown. 

The  Buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox  ;  high  on  the  fhoulders  ;  and  deep 
through  the  bread.  The  fieih  of  this  animal  is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  beef ; 
its  ili'ui  makes  good  leather,  and  its  hair,  which  is  of  a  woolly  kind,  is 
manufafturcd  into  a  tolerably  good  cloth. 

The  Tyger  of  America  refembles,  in  fhape,  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  is  confiderably  fmaller  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  fierce  and  ravenous 
as  they  are.  The  colour  of  it  is  a  darkifli  yellow,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  fpots. 

The  Cat  of  the  Mountain  refembles  a  common  cat,  but  is  of  a  much 
larger  fize.  Its  hair  is  of  a  reddifli  or  orange  colour,  interfperfed  with 
fpots  of  black.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  fierce,  though  it  will  fcldom 
attack  a  man. 

The  Elk  is  fliaped  like  a  deer,  but  is  confiderably  larger,  being  equal 
in  bulk  to  a  horfe.  I'he  horns  of  this  creature  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize, 
extending  fo  wide,  that  two  or  three  perfons  might  fit  between  them  at 
the  fame  time.  But  what  is  dill  more  remarkable  is,  that  thefe  horns  are 
(hed  every  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  by  Auguft,  the  new  ones 
are  nearly  at  their  full  growth. 
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The  Moose  is  about  t\x  fize  of  the  elk,  and  its  horns  ahuoft  as  large. 
Like  the  elk.  it  (heds  its  lorns  annually.  Though  this  creature  is  of  the 
deer  kind,  it  never  herds  iS  do  deer  it)  general.  Its  flefh  is  exceedingly- 
good  food,  eafy  of  digefton,  and  very  nouriftiing.  Its  {\<.m,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  elk,   valuable,  making-,  when  drcfTed,  good  kather. 

The  Carrabou  is  fonetiiin^;  like  the  mooie  in  fhape,  though  not 
nearly  fo  tall.  Its  flefli  is  exceedingly  good  ;  its  tongue  in  particular 
is  in  high  elleem.  Its  fl^n,  being  fmooth  and  free  from  veins,  is  valua- 
ble. 

The  Carcajou  is  cre;ture  of  the  cat  kind,  and  is  a  terrible  enemy 
to  the  elk,  and  tc  the  cPTabou,  as  well  as  to  the  deer.  He  either  comes 
upon  them  unperccivcd  .oii;  fome  concealnicnt,  or  climbs-  up  in  a  tree 
and  taking  his  ftation  on  f^me  of  the  branches,  u'aits  t.ll  one  of  thern  takes 
fhelter  under  it  ;  when  hefaftens  upon  his  neck,  and  -uening  tlie  jugular 
vein,  foon  brings  his  pre?-  to  the  ground.  The  only  way  of  cfcape  is 
flyin;->;  iniaediately  to  thevvater,  for  as  the  carcajou. has  a  great  diflike 
to  th?t  elcmeni,  he  will  lave  hi!-  prry  rather  than  enter  it. 

The  Skunk  is  the  mof} extraordinary  animal  the  American  woods  pro- 
duce- Tt  is  of  the  fame  becies  with  the  pole-cat,  for  which,  though  dif- 
ferent ^rum  it  in  many  repeats,  and  particularly  in  being  of  a  lefs  fize, 
it  is  frequently  n".iftaken.  Its  hair  is  long  and  fliining,  of  a  dirty  white, 
mixed  in  fome  places  witl  black.  Its  tail  is  long  a.id  buihy  like  that  of 
the  fox.  It  lives  chiehyin  woods  ana  hedges,  and  is  poflefled  of  ex- 
traordinary powers,  whici  however  are  exerted  -jnly  when  it  is  purfued. 
On  fuch  an  occafion,  it  eefts  from  behind  a  Imail  Itream  of  water,  of  fo 
fubtle  a  n.'ture,  and  fo  pwerful  a  fmell,  that  the  air  is  tainted  with  it 
to  a  furpn'zing  diftance.  On  thi?  account  the  animal  is  called  by  the 
French  Enfant  du  Dialk,  the  Child  of  tl'.e  Devil,  or  Bete  Puanii,  the 
Stinkmg  Bead.  The  wrter  which  this  creature  emits  in  its  defence,  is 
geueraily  iuppofed  by  nauralifts  to  be  its  urine  j  but  Mr.  Carver,  wha 
Ihot  and  diffetted  many  them,  declares  that  he  found,  near  the  urinal 
vefiels,  a  Imall  receptacle  ^f  water,  totally  diftin£l  from  the  bladder,  from 
whicii  he  was  fatisfied  tie  horrid  ftench  proceeded.  The  fat  of  the 
flfunk,  when  externally  aplied.  is  a  powerful  emollient,  and  its  fiefh, 
when  dreffed  without  btiig  tainted  by  its  fetid  water,   is  fweet  and  good. 

The  Porcupine  or  pEDGt-HoG  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dot:, 
though  it  is  neither  fo  Ion;  nor  fo  tall.  Its  fnape  refembles  that  of  a  fox, 
excepting  its  head,  whici  is  fomcthing  hke  the  head  of  a  rabit.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  quillsof  about  four  inches  in  length,  moll  of  whicli 
are,  excepting  at  the  poiit,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  llraw.  Thefe  quills 
the  porcupine  darts  at  his  <nemy,  and  if  they  pierce  the  flefh  in  the  leail 
degree,  they  will  fink  quit  through  it,  and  are  not  to  be  extracted  with- 
out incifion.  The  Indiansufe  thefe  quills  for  boring  their  ears  and  nofcs 
to  infcrt  their  jewels,  and  alfo  by  vvay  of  ornament  to  their  ftockings, 
hair,  &c. 

The  Wood  Chuck  is  a  ground  animal  of  the  fur  kind,  about  fifteen 
inches  long  ;  its  body  is  nund,  and  its  legs  Ihort ;  its  fore  paws  are 
bi"oad,  and  conftru6led  for  tie  purpofe  of  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
which  it  burrows ;  its  flcll  is  tolerable  food. 
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The  Racoon  Is  an  animal  of  a  genus  difFeent  from  any  known  on 
the  eaftern  continent.  Its  head  is  much  likt  a  fox's,  only  its  cars  are 
fhorter,  more  round,  and  more  naked,  It  alfc  refemhies  that  animal  in 
its  hair,  which  is  thick,  long,  and  foft;  and  in  itj  body  and  legs,  exceptijgs;; 
that  of  the  former  is  larger,  and  the  latter  both  larger  and  fhorter.  Acrofs 
its  face  runs  a  broad  ftripe  including  its  eyes,  wbich  are  large.  Its  fnout 
is  black,  and  roundifli  at  the  end,  like  that  ofla  dog;  its  teeth  alfo  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  dog,  both  in  number  aijd  fhapc  ;  the  tail  is  long 
and  round,  with  annular  ftripes  on  it ;  the  fejt  have  five  long  flender 
toes,  armed  with  (harp  claws,  by  which  it  is  eribled  to  climb  trees,  and 
run  to  the  extremities  of  the  boughs.  Its  fosp  feet  ferve  it  inftead  of 
hands,  like  thofe  of  the  monkey.  | 

The  laft  quadruped  which  (hall  be  particulaiiy  defcribed,  is  the  Bea- 
ver. This  is  an  amphibious  animal,  which  Cannot  live  for  any  long 
time  in  the  water,  and  it  is  faid  can  exift  withcut  it  provided  it  has  the 
convenience  of  fometimes  bathing  itfelf.  The  krgeft  beavers  are  nearly 
four  feet  in  length,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  iiches  in  breadth  over  the 
haunches,  and  weigh  fifty  or  fixty  pounds.  Tie  head  of  this  animal  is 
large  ;  its  fnout  long ;  its  eyes  fmall ;  its  ears  foort,  round,  hairy  on  the 
outfidc,  and  fmooth  within  ;  of  its  teeth,  whicr.  are  long,  broad,  ftrong, 
and  fliarp,  the  under  ones  Hand  out  of  its  mouth  43out  the  breadth  of  three 
fingers,  and  the  upper  about  half  a  finger.  Brides  thefe  teeth,  which 
are  called  incifors,  beavers  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight  on  each  fide,  four 
above  and  four  below,  diredily  oppofite  to  each  Other.  With  the  former 
they  are  able  to  cut  down  trees  of  a  confiderablj  fize,  with  the  latter  to 
break  the  hardeft  fubftances.  Their  legs  are  flirt,  particularly  the  fore 
legs,  which  are  only  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet 
are  feparate  ;  thofe  of  the  hind  feet  have  mernhfanes  between  them.  In 
confequenee  of  this  they  can  walk,  though  but  ilowly,  while  they  fwim 
as  cafily  as  any  cquatic  animals.  Their  tails  foQcwhat  refemble  thofe  of 
fiih,  and  thefe,  and  their  hind  feet,  are  the  onV  parts  in  which  they  do 
not  refembl«  land  animals.  Their  colour  is  dfferent  according  to  t!ie 
different  climates  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  noft  northern  parts,  they 
are  generally  quite  black ;  in  more  temperate,  ^rown ;  their  colour  be- 
coming lighter  and  lighter  at  they  approach  toi'ards  the  fouth.  Their 
fur  is  of  two  forts  all  over  their  bodies.  That  \pich  is^ngttt  is  general- 
ly ^bout  an  inch  long,  though  on  the  back  it  pmetimes  extends  to  two 
inches,  gradually  fhoitening  towards  the  hea<j  and  tail.  This  part  is 
coarfe  and  of  little  ufe.  The  other  part  of  it  c|nfitts  of  a  very  thick  and 
fine  down,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  incl|long,  fo  foft  that  it  feels 
like  filk,  and  i«  that  which  is  commonly  manufjfturcd.  Caftor,  fo  ufeful 
in  medicine,  is  produced  from  the  body  of  the  beaver.  It  was  for- 
ninly  bclitvtd  to  be  his  tefticles,  but  late  difcJvcries  have  /hewn  that  it 
16  contained  in  four  bags  in  the  lower  belly. 

'i'he  ingeiuiity  of  the  beavers  in  building  thiir  cabins,  and  in  providing 
thcmfelvts  fubfiilcnce,  is  truly  wondeiful.  When  they  are  about  to 
choofe  a  habitation,  they  aflemble  in  compares,  fometimes  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  ix  on  a  place  where  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  all  ncceflaries  are  to  be  fiund.  Their  houlcs  arc  al 
vruyt  fituatcd   in   the   water,  and   whin  thejcan  find  neither  lake  nor 
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jjond  convenient,  they  fupply  the  defe£l  by  ftopping  the  current  of  feme 
brook  or  fmall  river.  For  this  purpofe  they  fele£l  a  number  of  trees, 
carefully  taking  thofe  above  the  place  where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they 
may  fwim  down  with  the  current,  and  placing  themfeves  by  threes  or 
fours  round  each  tree,  foon  fell  them.  By  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
labour,  they  cut  the  trees  into  proper  lengths,  and  rolling  them  into  the 
water,  navigate  them  to  the  place  where  they  arc  to  be  ufed.  After  this 
they  conftnift  a  dam  with  as  much  folidity  and  regularity  as  the  moil  ex- 
perienced workman  could  do.  The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs 
remarkable.  Thefe  cabins  are  built  either  on  piles  in  the  middle  of  the 
pond  they  have  formed,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of 
fome  point  of  land  projeAing  into  a  lake.  The  figure  of  them  is  round 
or  oval.  Two-thirds  of  each  of  them  rifes  above  the  water,  and  this  part 
is  large  enough  to  contain  eight  or  ten  inhabitants.  They  are  contiguous 
to  each  other,  fo  as  to  allow  an  eafy  communication.  Each  beaver  has 
his  place  afligned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  curioufly  ftrews  with  leaves, 
rendering  it  clean  and  comfortable.  The  winter  never  furprizes  thefe 
animals  before  their  bufinefs  is  completed  ;  for  their  houfes  are  generally 
finifhed  by  the  laft  of  September,  and  their  ftock  of  provifions  laid  in, 
which  confifls  of  fmall  pieces  of  wood  difpofed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  pre- 
ferve  its  moifture. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  American  Birds  have  been  enume- 
rated, and  many  of  them  defcribed  by  Catefby,  Jefferfon  and  Carver.  The 
following  catalogue  is  inferted  to  gratify  the  curious,  to  inform  the  in- 
quifitive,  and  to  fhew  the  aftonifhing  variety  in  this  beautiful  part  of 
creation. 
The  Blackbird  Crane  or  Blue  Heron 

Razor-billed  ditto  Yellow-breafted  Chat 

Baltimore  Bird        Cormorant 

Baftard  Baltimore  Hooping  Crane 


Blue  Bird 
Buzzard 
Blue  Jay 
Blue  Grofteak 
Brown  Bittern 
Crefted  Bittern 
Small  Bittern 
Booby 

Great  Booby 
Blue  Peter 
Bullfinch 
Bald  Coot 
Cut  Water 
White  Curlew 
Cat  Bird 
Cuckow 
Crow 
Cowpen  Bird 


Pine  Creeper 


Flamingo 

Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  or 

Robin 

Purple  Finch 

Bahama  Finch 


Yellow-throatedCreeper  American  Goldfinch 
Painted  Finch 
Crefted  Fly- catcher 
Black-cap  ditto 
Little  brown  ditto 
Red- eyed  ditto 


Dove 
Ground  Dove 
Duck 

Ilathera  Duck 
Round  crefted  ditto 


ShcldrachorCanvafsdo.  Finch  Creeper 


BufFels  head  ditto 
Spoon  bill  ditto 
Summer  ditto 
Blackhead  ditto 
Blue  winged  ShovelL'r 
Little  Brown  Duck 
Sprigtail 
Whitefaced  Teal 
Blue  winged  Teal 
Pied  bill  Dobchick 


Chattering^  Plover  Eagle 
or  Kildee  Bald  Eagle 


Storm  Finch 
Goat   Sucker   of 

lina 
Gull 

Laughing  Gull 
Goofc 

Canada  Goofe 
Hawk 

Fifliing  Hawk 
Pigeon  Hawk 
Night  Hawk 
Sv^allow-tail'd  ditto 


Caro- 


Thc 
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The  Hangbird 
Heron 

Little  white  Heron 
Heath-cock 
Humming-bird 


Water  Pheafant 
Pelican 

Water  Pelican 
Pigeon  of  Paflage 


Yellow  Titmoufc 
Bahama  do. 
Hooded  do. 
Yellow  Rump 


White  crowned  Pigeon  Towhe  Bird 


Purple  Jackdaw,  or    Parrot  of  Paradife 
Crow  Blackbird     Paroquet  of  Carolina 


King  Bird 
King-fiflier 
Loon 
Lark 

Large  Lark 
Blue  Linnet 
Mock- bird 
Mow-bird 
Purple  Martin 
Nightingale 
Noddy- 
Nuthatch 
Oyfter-catcher 
Owl 
Screetch  Owl 


Ravrn 

Rice-bird 

Red-bird 

Summer  Red-bird 

Swan 

Soree 

Snipe 

Red  Start 

Red  winged  Starling 

Swallow 

Chimney  do. 

Snow-bird 

Little  Sparrow 

Bahama  do. 


Red  Thrufh 

Fox  coloured  Thrufil 

Little  Thrufh 

Tropic  Bird 

Turtle  of  Carolina 

Water- wagtail 

Water-hen 

Water-witch 

Wakon  Bird 

Whetfavv 

Large   white  bellied 

Woodpecker 
Large  red  crclled  do. 
Gold-winged  do. 
Red-bellied  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Red- headed  do. 
Yellow-bellied  do. 
Smalleft-fpotted  do. 
Wren 


Stork 
American  Partndge,Turkey 

or  Quail,  Wild  Turkey 

Pheafant,  or  Moun-    Tyrant 

tain  Partridge        Creiled  Titmoufe 
Catefby  obferves,   that  the  birds  of  America  generally  exceed  thofe  of 
Europe  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes. 

The  Water.  Pelican  inhabits  the  Miffiffippi.  Its  pouch  holds  a 
peck. 

The  Lark  is  a  lofty  bird,  and  foars  as  high  as  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  airy  regions.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  •  When  the  lliy  falls  we  (hall 
catch  larks.' 

The  Whip-poor-will  is  remaikable  for  the  plaintive  melt  dy  of  its 
notes.  It  acquires  its  name  from  the  noife  it  makes,  which  to  the  people 
of  ihe  States  founds  Whip-poor-will,  to  the  Indians  Muek-a-wifs.  A 
Ariking  proof  how  differently  the  fame  founds  imprefs  different  perfons  ! 

The  Loon  is  a  water  fowl,  of  the  fame  fpecits  of  the  Dubchick.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  nimble  bird,  and  fo  expert  at  diving,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  killed. 

Tlie  Partridge.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  Partridges,  all  of  them  larger  tlian  the  Partridges  of  Eu- 
rope. What  is  called  the  Quail  in  New-England,  is  denominated  Part- 
ridge in  the  fouthern  flatcs,   where  the  true  Partridge  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  Wakon-bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  lame  fpecies  with  the 
Bird  of  Paradile,  receives  its  name  from  the  ideas  the  Indians  have  «)f  its 
fuperior  excellence  ;  the  Wakon-bird  being  in  their  language  the  bird  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  fwallow,  of  a  brown  colour, 
fhadcd  about  the  neck  with  a  bright  green.     The  wings  are  of  a  darker 
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brown  than  the  body.  Its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  which 
are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which  are  beautifully  fhadcd  with 
green  and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  peacock  does  his,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  like  him  it 
ever  raifes  it  to  an  ereft  pofition. 

The  Whetsaw  is  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being,  like  that,  a  fohtary  bird, 
and  fcarcely  ever  feen.  In  the  fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  the  grovcK, 
where  it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of  a  faw,  from  which  circumitance  it 
has  received  its  name. 

The  HuMMi\G-BiRD  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  air.  Its  plumage  furpaffes  defcription.  On  its  head  is  a  fmall  tuft  of 
jetty  black  ;  its  breaft  is  red  ;  its  belly  white  ;  its  back,  wings  and  tail  of 
the  fined  pale  green  :  fmall  fpecks  of  gold  are  fcattered  over  it  with  inex- 
prefTible  grace :  and  to  crown  the  whole,  an  almoll  imperceptible  down 
foftens  the  feveral  colours,  and  produces  the  moll  pleafing  (hades. 

Of  the  Snakes  which  infeft  the  United  States,  are  the  following,  viz. 

The  Rattle  Snake  Corn  do. 

Small  Rattle  Snake  Hognofe  do. 

Yellow  Rattle  Snake  Houfe  do. 

Water  Viper  Green  do. 

Black  Viper  Wampum  do. 

Brown  Viper  Glafs  do. 

Copper-bellied  Snake  Bead  do. 

Blueifh-green  Snake  Wallor- Houfe  Adder 

Black  Snake  Striped  or  Gartner  Snake 

Ribbon  do.  Wattr  Snake 

Spotted  Ribbon  do.  Hifling  do. 

Chain  do.  Thoru-tail'd  do. 

Joint  do.  Speckled  do. 

Green- fpotted  do.  Ring  do. 

Coachwhip  do.  Two-headed  do. 

The  Thorn-tail  Snake  is  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a  very  venomous 
nature.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  thorn,  like  a  dart,  in  its  tail,  With 
whic'u  it  Inflicils  its  v/ounds. 

The  Joint  Snake  is  a  great  curiofity.  Its  llcin  is  as  hard  as  parch- 
ment, and  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  It  is  beautifully  ftreaked  with  black  and 
white.  It  is  fo  Itiff,  and  has  fo  few  joints,  and  thofe  fo  unyielding,  that 
it  can  hardly  bend  itfclf  into  the  form  of  a  hoop.  When  it  is  Iliuck,  it 
breaks  like  a  pipe  ftem  ;  and  you  may,  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tail 
to  the  bowels  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long,  and  not  produce  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  blood.      I:  is  not  venomous. 

The  Two-HKADED  Snake.  Whether  this  be  a  diftinft  fpecies  of 
fnakes  intended  to  propagate  its  kind,  or  whether  it  be  a  moi  ilrous  pro- 
duction, is  uncertain.  The  only  ones  I  have  known  cr  heard  of  in  this 
country,  are,  one  taken  near  Champlain  in  1762,  and  one  preftrved  in  the 
Mufeum  of  Yale  Ccljege,   in  New-Haven. 

The  fnakes  are  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in 
the  fouthem  dates.     In  the  latter,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  furnifhed 
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with  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  afford  immediate 
relief  to  perfoiis  bittt- n  by  theft  venomous  creatures.  It  is  an  obfervation 
worthy  of  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance,  that  wherever  venomous 
animals  are  found,  the  God  of  nature  has  kindly  provided  fufficient  anti- 
dotes agaiiift  their  poifon. 

Of  the   aftonifhing   variety  of  Insects  found   In    America,  we   will 
mention 

Shetp  Tick 

Loufe 

Wood  Loufe 

Forty  Legs,  or  Centipes 

Caterpillar 

Adder  Bolt 

Cicada,  or  Locuft 

Man-gazer 


The  Glow  Worm 
Earth  Worm 
Leg  or  Guinea  do. 
Naked  Snail 
Slicll  Snail 
Tobacco  Worm 
Wood  Worm 
Silk  AVorm 

Wall  Loufe,  or  Bug    Cock  Roche 
Sow  Bug  Cricket 

Horn  Bug  Beetle 

Flea  Fire-Fly,  or  Bug 

Gnat 


Butterfly 

Moth 

Ant 

Bee 

Humble  Bee 

Black  Wafp 

Yellow  Wafp 

Hornet 

Fly 

Sand  Fly 

Mu/]<eto 

Spider 


To  thefe  may  be  added  the  infect,  which  of  late  years  has  proved  fo 
tkftruftive  to  the  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  New-England 
States,  commonly,  but  crroncoully,  called  the  Heflian  Fly. 


The  Alligator  is  a  fpecies  of  the  crocodile,  and  in  appearance  one  of 
the  ugiitft  creatures  in  the  world.  They  are  amphibious,  and  live  in  and 
about  creeks,  fwamps,  and  ponds  of  ftagnant  water.  They  are  very  fond 
of  the  fl'  {h  of  dogs  and  h(;g8,  which  they  voracioufly  devour  when  they 
have  opportunity.  Thty  are  alfo  very  fi.nd  of  fifh,  and  devour  vail  quan- 
tities of  them.  When  tired  with  filhing,  they  leave  the  water  to  balk 
thenifelves  in  the  fun,  and  then  appear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  wood 
thrown  afhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures  ;  but  upon  perceiving 
any  veflcl  or  perfon  near  them,  they  immediately  throw  themfelvcs  into  the 
water.  Some  are  of  fo  monftrous  a  fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  length. 
During  the  time  tiiey  lie  balking  on  the  fliore,  they  keep  their  huge 
inouths  wide  open  till  filled  with  miiflcetoes,  flies,  and  other  infetls,  when 
they  fuddenly  (hut  their  jaws  and  fwallow  their  prey. 

The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature.  The  female  makes  a  large  hole 
in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which 
are  as  white  as  thofe  of  a  hen,  but  much  larger  and  more  folid.  She  gene- 
rally lays  about  an  hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are  all 
depofited,  which  is  a  day  or  two.  She  then  covers  them  with  the  fand, 
and  the  better  to  conceal  them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious 
Jepnfitum,  but  to  a  confiderable  difl:ance.  After  this  precaution,  Ihe  returns 
to  the  water,  and  tarries  until  natural  inflinft  informs  her  that  it  is  time  to 
deliver  her  young  from  their  confinement ;  flie  then  goes  to  the  fpot,  at- 
tended by  the  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  to  break  the  eggs  ; 
but  fo  carefully  that  Icarce  a  fingle  one  is  injured,  and  a  whole  fwarm  of 
little  alligators  is  fcen  crawlmg  about.     The  female  then  takes  thera  on 

her 
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her  neek  and  back,  in  order  t(>  remove  them  into  the  water ;  but  the 
watchful  birds  of  prey  make  Ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  deprive  her  of 
fome,  and  even  the  male  alligator,  who  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end, 
devours  what  he  can,  till  the  fen  ale  has  reached  the  water  with  a  few- 
remaining  ;  for  all  thofe  which  eitier  fall  from  lier  back,  or  do  not  fwim, 
fhe  herfelf  eats ;  fo  that  of  fuch  i  formidable  brood,  happily  not  more 
than  four  or  five  efcape. 

Thefe  alligators  are  the  great  leflroyers  of  the  fiOi  in  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  it  being  their  moft  fafe  and  general  food  .  nor  are  they  wanting  in 
addrefs  to  fatisfy  their  defires.  Ei>ht  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compact,  draw 
up  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  where  they  lie  with  their  mouths 
open,  whilll  others  go  a  confideralle  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chafe  the 
fifh  downward,  by  whicti  means  nine  of  any  bignefs  efcape  them.  The 
alligators  being  unable  to  eat  uncer  water,  on  feizing  a  fifh,  raife  their 
heads  above  the  furface,  and  by  cegrees  draw  the  fifh  from  their  jaws, 
and  chew  it  for  deglutition. 

Before  the  fetting  in  of  winter,  it  is  faid,  not  without  evidence  to  fup- 
port  the  aflertion,  that  they  fwallow  a  large  number  of  pine  knots,  and 
then  creep  into  their  dens,  in. the  bank  of  fome  creek  or  pond,  where  ther 
lie  in  a  torpid  ftate  through  the  vvnter  without  any  other  fuftenance  than 
the  pine  knots. 

The  Guana,  the  Green  Luard  of  Carolina,  the  Blue-tailed 
Lizard,  and  the  Lion  Lizard  are  found  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  arc 
thought  to  be  fpecies  of  the  fame  gmus,  with  the  crocodile  and  alligator. 

In  the  little  brooks,  and  fwampsin  the  back  parts  of  Nortli  Carolina,  is 
caught  a  fmall  ampliibious  lobfter,  in  the  hpad  of  which  is  found  the  eye 
ilone. 


Population,  CharaSer,  ^c-l  From  the  befl  accounts  that  can  at  prefent  be 
obtained,  there  are,  within  the  limits  of  th^  United  Stages,  three  millions, 
eighty  three  thoufand,  and  lix  hund-ed  foul^,  This  number  which  is  rapidly 
incrcafing  botli  by  emigrations  from  Europe,  and  by  natural  population, 
is  compofed  of  people  of  alnioit  all  nations,'  languages,  charafters  and  re- 
ligions. The  greater  part,  however,  arejdefcended  from  the  Englifh  ; 
and,   for  the  fake  of  dirtindion,  are  called  j^nglo-Americans. 

The  natural  genius  of  Americans,  not  tljrough  prejudice  we  would  cha- 
ritably fuppofe,  but  through  want  of  infoimation,  has  fuffered  in  the  def- 
■criptions  of  fome  ingeniou:^  and  eloquent  l^uropean  writers. 

The  Count  de  BufFon  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  theory,  <  That 
on  this  fide  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  tendejcy  in  nature  to  belittle  herpro- 
:dufl:ions.'  This  new  and  uiifupjjorted  tl/eory,  has  been  applied,  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  to  the  race  of  wbites  tranfplanted  from  Europe.  Mr. 
Jefferfon  has  confuted  this  thtc|-y ;  and  by  the  ingenuity  and  abilities 
which  he   has  Ihewn  in  doing  it  has  exhibited  au  inftance  of  its  falfe- 


hood^ 


The 


*  Although  the  Abbe,  in  a  later  \jition  of  his  zuorh,  has  tuitbdraivn  his 
cenfurefrom  that  part  of  America  i^alited  by  Fcdero- Americans  ;  yet  he  has 
left  it  in  its  full  force  on  the  other  pdttsy  "juhei-e  it  is  equally  inapplicable,  if  ive 
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The  affertion  of  the  Abb-;  Raynal,  jtl.at  "  America  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced one  good  poet,  one  able  mathajnatician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a 
fini-le  art  or  a  fingle  fciencc  *,'  produced  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Jeffcrfon.  i 

'  When  \vc  fhall  have  exifted  as  a  pejple  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before 
ihey  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and 
Voltaire,  the  Englilh  a  Shakfpeare  aid  Milton,  fliould  this  reproach  be 
flill  true,  we  will  enquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has  proceeded, 
that  the  other  coutvies  of  Europe,  andnuarters  of  the  earth,  fliall  not  have 
infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  pqets.  In  war  we  have  produced  a 
Washington,  whofe  memory  will  pe  adored  while  liberty  ihall  have 
votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  af- 
fume  its  juft  ftatioa  among  the  mod  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world, 
when  that  wretched  philofophy  fhall  qe  forgotton  which  would  arrange 
him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature!  In  phylics  we  have  produced  a 
Franklin,  than  wliom  no  one  of  thdprefent  age  has  made  more  impor- 
tant difcoveries,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious 
folutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  \  Vv'^c  have  fuppofed  Mr,  Ritten- 
HOUSE  fccond  to  no  aftronomer  living  i  that  in  genius  he  muft  be  the  firfl, 
becauft  he  is  f.^lf-taught.  As  an  artillhe  has  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of 
mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  dver  produced.  He  has  not  indeed 
made  a  world  ;  but  he  has  by  imitatiol  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than 
any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creatiol  to  this  day.  As  in  philofophy  and 
war  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plallic  ait,  we  might 
fhew  that  Amtrica,  though  but  a  chjd  of  yellerdav,  has  already  given 
hopeful  j>roofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  aroufe  the 
beil  feellings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  action,  which  fubftantiate  his 
freedom,  and  conduft  him  t)  hapoinefs,  as  of  the  fubordinate,  which 
ferve  to  amufe  him  only.  We  tberciqre  iuppofe,  that  this  reproach  is  as 
unjurt  as  it  is  unkind  ,  and  that,  of  tke  geniules  which  adorn  the  prefent 
age.  Ameiica  contributes  i:s  full  fliare.  For  comparing  it  with  thofe 
countries,  where  genius  is  mojl  cultivated,  where  are  the  moil  excellent 
models  for  art,  and  fca{Foldin.;s  for  the  attainment  of  fcience,  as  France ; 
and  England  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus.  The  United  States  contain  i 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  France  twenty  miUions  ;  and  the  Britifh 
iflands  ten.  We  produce  a  Waihington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoufe. 
France  then  fliould  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  thefe  lines,  and  Great- 
Britain  half  that  number,  equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true,  that  France 
has — we  are  but  juft  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  our  acquaintance 
fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.  It  would  bc 
injuring  too  many  of  them  to  name  particularly  a  Voltaire,  a  Buffon,  the 
conllclbtion  of  Encyclopcdifts,  the  Ab)e  Raynal  himfclf,  &c.  &c.  Wc 
therefore  have  rcafun  to  believe  fhc  can  produce  her  full  quota  of  genius. 

Thei 

confukr  the  accumulated  preffure  of  Jlavry,  fuperftit'ton  and  ignorance,  under 
<which  the  inhabitants  are  held.      IVhenevf  thty  J/iall  be  able  to  throw  off  their 
JharLhs^  and  a^  themfclves,  they  'will  dttbtlefs  Jhenv  that  they  are  like  the  rejl \ 
of  dje  luorld. 

*  Hift.  Philof.  P.  92.  ed.  Meaftrch,    1774. 
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The  prefent  war  having  fo  long  cat  ofi"  alj  communication  with  Great- 
Britain,  wc  are  not  able  to  make  a  fair  cllimate  of  the  ilate  of  fcieuce  in 
that  country.' 

The  Literature  of  the  United  States  is  very  flourishing.  Their  pro- 
grels  in  the  art  of  war,  in  the  fcience  of  government,  in  philofophy  and 
aflronomy,  in  poetry,  and  the  various  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  has,  for 
fo  young  a  country,  been  ailonifiiing.  Colleges  are  inllituted  in  all  the 
ftates  north  of  North-Carolina,  excepting  Delaware  ;  and  liberal  provifion 
is  making  for  their  eftabllfhment  in  the  others,  Thefe  colleges  are  gene- 
rally well  furnilTied  with  libraries,  apparatus,   inftruclors  and  (tudeuts. 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fince  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declara- 
tion and  eftabliiliment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a 
new  form  of  government  without  bloodfned,  have  called  to  hiftoric  fame 
many  noble  and  diftinguifhed  charaders,  who  might  otherwife  have  ilept 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  chara<?ler  of  Federo-Ameri* 
cans,   we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

A  European  writer  has  juilly  oblcvved,  that  *  if  there  be  an  ohjeft  truly 
ridiculous  in  nati.  x.  it  is  an  American  patriot,  figning  refolutions  of 
Independency  with  the  one  hand,  and  with,  the  other  brandiAing  a  whip 
over  his  affrighted  llaves.* 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  fhew  the  injuftice  and  iniquity  of 
enflaving  the  Africans  ;  fo  much  as  to  render  it  unnecefTary  here  to  fav 
any  thing  on  that  part  of  the  fuhjeiSt.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  in- 
troducing a  few  obfervations  refpecting  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  po- 
licy, morals  and  manners.  From  repeated  and  accurate  calculations,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  expence  of  maintaining  a  flave,  efpecially  if  we 
include  the  purchafe-money,  is  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  a  free 
man  ;  and  the  labour  of  the  free  man,  influenced  by  the  powerful  motive 
of  gain,  is  at  leall  twice  as  profitable  to  the  employer  as  that  of  the  flave. 
Befides,  flavery  is  the  bane  of  induftry.  It  renders  labour,  among  the 
whites,  not  only  unfaflionable,  but  difreputable.  Induflry  is  the  ofT- 
fpring  of  neceflity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  precludes  this  neceffity  ; 
and  indolence,  which  fl;rikcs  at  the  root  of  all  focial  and  political  happi- 
nefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence. 

Thefe  obfervations,  without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injuftice  of  the 
practice,  fliew  that  flavery  is  impolitic.  Its  influence  on  manners  and 
morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The  negro  wenches  in  many,  perhaps  I  may 
fay  in  mofl:  infl;ance,  are  nurfes  to  their  miilrefles  children.  The  Infant 
babe,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  nurfe,  and  perhaos  fel- 
dom  or  never  tailes  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  cliildren,  by  beino- 
brought  up,  and  confl:antIy  aflbciating  with  the  negroes,  too  often  im- 
bibe their  low  ideas^  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals  ;  and  contraft  a 
negroijh  kind  of  accent  and  dialeft,  which  they  often  carry  with  them 
through  life.  A  mifchief  common,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  all  the 
fouthern  ftates,  at  which  humanity  and  decency  blufh,  is  the  criminal  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  *  The  enjoyment  of  a  negro 
or  mulatto  woman,'  fays  a  traveller  of  obfervation,  '  is  fpokcn  of  as  quite 
a  common  thing.     No  reluftance,  delicacy,  or  ftiame,  appear  about  the 
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matter.  It  is  far  from  being  uncommon  to  fee  a  gentleman  at  dinner 
and  his  reputed  offspring  a  flave,  waiting  at  the  table.  '  I  myfelf,'  fays 
this  writer,  '  faw  two  inftances  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  company  would 
\ery  facetioufly  trace  the  features  of  the  father  and  mother  in  the  child, 
and  very  accurately  point  out  the  more  characteriftic  reftmblances.  The 
fathers  neither  of  them  blufhed,  nor  feemed  difconcerted.  They  were 
called  men  of  worth,  politenefs,  and  humanity.  Strange  perverfion  of  terms 
and  language  !  The  Africans  are  faid  to  be  inferior  in  point  of  fenfe, 
underllanding,  fentiment  and  feeling  to  white  people  :  Hence  the  one  in- 
fers a  right  to  enflave  the  other.  The  African  labours  night  and  day 
to  colled  a  fmall  pittance  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  his  child  :  The 
white  man  begets  his  likenefs,  and  with  much  indifference  and  dignity  of 
foul,  fees  his  offspring  in  bondage  and  mifcry,  and  makes  not  one  effort 
to  redeem  his  own  blood.  Choice  food  for  fatire  !  wide  field  for  bur- 
lefquc  !  noble  game  for  wit !  fad  caufe  for  pity  to  bleed,  and  for  huma- 
nity to  weep  !  unlefs  the  enkindled  blood  inflame  refentmcnt,  and  vent 
itfelf  into  execrations  !' 

To  thefe  I  (liall  add  the  obfervations  of  a  native*  of  a  ftate  which  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  flaves  than  any  of  the  others.  For  although  his 
obfervations  upon  the  influfnce  of  flavery  were  intende<l  for  a  particular 
Hate,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernicious 
pracflicc  in  any  confidcrable  degree  prevails. 

'  There  muil,  doubtlefs,'  he  obferves,  '  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  exillence  ot  flavery  among  us. 
Tlie  whole  commerce  between  mailer  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exercife  of 
the  mofl  boift:ennis  paflions,  tlie  moft;  unremitting  delpotifm  on  the  one 
part,  and  degrading  fubmiffions  on  the  other.  Our  children  fee  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it  ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the 
germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learn- 
ing to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either 
in  his  philantliropy  or  his  felf-lorc,  lor  rcllraining  the  intemperance  of 
paflion  towards  his  flave,  it  fliould  always  be  a  fuffictnt  one  that  his  child 
is  prefent.  Bnt  generally  it  is  not  fufficient.  The  parent  ilorms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wi-alh,  puts  on  the  fame  airs  in 
the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves,  gives  a  looie  to  his  worft  of  paflions,  and  thus 
nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  cxercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  llamped 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  nuiil  be  a  prodigy  who  can  re- 
tain liis  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circumilances.  And  with 
what  execration  fliould  the  ftatcfman  be  loaded,  who  permittiig  one  half 
the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  otlier,  transforms  thofe 
into  defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies,  deitroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part, 
and  tlic  nmor  patriiS  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in 
this  world,  it  mull  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born 
to  live  and  labour  for  another:  in  which  he  muil  lock  up  the  faculties  of 
liis  nature,  ct)ntributc  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavours  to 
the  evanifliment  of  t!ic  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miferable  condition 
on  the  endlefs  generations  proceeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the 
people,  their  indullry  alio  is  dellroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man 
will  labour  for  himfclf  wlio  can  make  another  labour  for  him.     This  is 
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To  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  frnall  proportion  indeed 
are  ever  feen  to  labour.  And  can  the  hberties  ot  a  nation  be  thought  fe- 
eure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  bafis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  i*  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  1  refletl  that  God  is  juft  :  that  hisjuftice  cannot  fleep  for 
ever ;  that  confidering  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revoli;- 
tion  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  exchange  of  fituation,  is  among  poffible 
events  :  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupernatural  interference  ! — The 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with  us  in  fuch  a  conteft. 
But  it  is  impoffile  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjetl  through  the 
various  confideiations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory  natural  and  civil. 
We  muR  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into  every  one's 
mind.  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  fince  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
fent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  the  mailer  is  abating,  that  of  the  flave  riiing 
from  the  dull,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way  I  hope  preparing,  under 
the  aufpices  of  heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation  ;  and  that  this  is  difpofed, 
in  the  order  ofcvears,  to  be  with  the  confent  of  the  mailers,  rather  than 
by  their  extirpation.^ 

Under  the  fcsederal  government  which  is  now  eftablifhed,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States  will  in  time  be  eman- 
cipated, in  a  manner  moft  confiftent  with  their  own  happinefs,  and  the 
true  interell  of  their  proprietors.  Whether  this  will  be  affefled  by  tranf- 
porting  them  back  to  Africa  ;  or  by  colonizing  them  in  fome  part  of  our 
own  territory,  and  extending  to  them  our  alliance  and  proteclton  until 
they  (hall  have  acquired  ftrength  fufficient  for  their  own  defence  ;  or  by 
incorporation  with  the  whites  ;  or  in  fome  other  way,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. All  thefe  methods  are  attended  with  difficulties.  The  firft 
would  be  cruel ;  the  fecond  dangerous  ;  and  the  latter  difagreable  and 
unnatural.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites  ;  ten  thou- 
fand  recoUeftions,  by  the  blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  fuftained  ;  new 
provocations  ;  the  real  diftinftion  which  nature  has  made  ;  btlides  many 
other  circumilances  which  would  tend  to  divide  them  into  parties,  and 
produce  ccnvulfions,  are,  objections  againil  retaining  and  incorporating" 
the  blacks  with  the  citizens  of  the  feveral  ftates.  But  juftice  and  huma- 
nity demand  that  thefe  difficulties  fhould  be  furmounted. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  ftates,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  flaves  ; 
and  of  courfe  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  freedom.  Soci- 
eties for  the  manumiflion  of  flaves  have  been  inftituted  in  Philadelphia 
and  New-York  ;  and  laws  have  been  enavfled,  and  other  meafures  taken 
in  tke  New.England  ftates  to  accompHfh  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
Friends,  (commonly  called  Quakers,)  have  evinced  the  propriety  of 
their  name,  by  their  goodnefs  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions 
in  executing,  this  truly  humane  and  benevolent  defign. 

The  Englifli  language  is  the  one  which  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  bufinefs  is  tranfafted,  and  the  records  kept.  It  is 
fpoken  with  great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England, 
by  perfons  of  education  ;  and,  excepting  fome  few  corruptions  in  pronuncia- 
tion, by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates,  where  they 
have  had  a    great  influx   of  foreigners,    the  language   in  many  inftances 
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is  corrupted,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts  are  making  to  Intro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  which  for  po- 
litical as  well  as  other  reafons  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influential  charafters. 

Inlermincrled  with  the  Anglo-Americans  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irlfli, 
French,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Jews;  all  thefe,  except  the  Sotch  and 
Irifli,  retain,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which 
they  perfiirm  their  public  worfhip,  converfe  and  tranfacl  their  bulinefs 
with  each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated  when  all  diftlnftions  between  mafter 
and  flavc  fhall  he  abolifhed  ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cuftoms, 
political  and  religious  fentiments  of  the  mixed  mafs  of  people  who 
inhabit  the  United  States,  fhall  have  become  fo  aflimilated,  as  that  all 
nominal  diftindions  fliall  be  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of 
Americans. 

Go'vcrnrr.cnt.']  Until  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefent  Thirteen 
States  were  Britifli  colonics.  On  that  memorable  day,  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  ot  Am.erica,  in  Congrefs  afTembled,  made  a 
folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  affigncd  their  reafons  for  withdrawing 
their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great- Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  reftitude  of  their  intentions,  they  did, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies, 
folemnly  publifh  and  declare,  1  hat  thefe  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  S 
right  ou-ht  to  be  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  were  ab- 
fclved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be  totally 
difTulved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contra£l  alliances,  eftablifli  commerce,  ana 
do  all  other  aiis  and  things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
For  the  fuppovt  of  this  decl. ration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  proteAion 
of  divine  providence,  the  delegates  tlien  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  num.- 
her,  mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
facred   lu>nour. 

At  the  fame  time  they  publiflied  articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  ftyle  of  "The 
United  States  oi-  Amtrica,"  and  agreed  that  each  rtate  fhould  retain 
its  fovereigiity,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jnrifdidtnn 
and  right  not  exprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  ci>nfed  ration.  By 
thefe  articles  the  Thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendfhip  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  fecurity  of  their 
lihertios,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bound  themfelves  to 
afiill  each  other,  againll  all  force  oiTcred  to,  or  attacks  that  might  be  made 
upon  all,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovercignty,  commerce, 
or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  But  for  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  general  interefls  of  the  United  States  it  was  determined 
that  Delegates  fhonld  he  annnaMy  appointed,  in  fueh  manner  as  the  Le- 
giflnture  of  each  State  fhould  dircdt,  to  meet  in  Congrefs  the  firil  iMon- 
day  in  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  rcferved  to  each  flate  to 
rccal  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  witliin  the  year,  and  to 
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fend  others  in  their  iiead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate  was  to 
be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  or  moie  than  feven  members  ; 
and  no  perfcn  could  be  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term 
of  fix  years  ;  nor  was  any  perfun,  being  a  deftgate,  capable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit, 
fhould  receive  any  falary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determin- 
ing queftions  in  Congrefs,  each  Itate  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  ilate  was 
bound  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  Congrefs,  in  all  queftions  which 
were  fubmitted  to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  to  be  invariably  obfervtd  by  every  ftate,  and  the  union  to  be 
perpetual ;  nor  was  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  made  in  any 
ef  the  articles,  unlefs  fuch  alterations  be  agreed  to  In  Con<;refs,  and  be 
afterwards  confirmed  by  vhe  Icigiflatures  of  every  ftate.  The  articles  of 
confederation  were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9,    1778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation,  after  eleven  years  experience,  being 
found  inadequate  to  the  purpofcs  of  a  foederal  government,  for  reafona 
hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  were  choien  in  eaeh  of  the  United  States, 
to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  neceflary  amendments.  They  accordingly  met 
in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  and  agreed  to 
propofe  the  following  conftitution  for  the  confideraticn  of  their  coil- 
ftituents : 

■  J  E,  the  People  of  the  United  Stales,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
V  fedl  union,  eftablifh  juftiee,  iufure  domeftic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the 
bleflings  of  liberty  to  purfelves  and  our  pofterity,  tjo  ordain  sad  eftablifh 
this  Conftitution  for  the  Unlied  States  of  ^meraca. 

A     R    T    I    C    L    E     I. 

Se3.  I.  ALL  hgiflatlve  powers  herein  granted  fhall  be  vefled  in  a 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  ft^all  confift  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives, 

Se8.  2.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  fitiail  be  eompofed  of  members 
chofen  every  fecond  year  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and  \\~ie.  tlee- 
torS  in  each  ftate  fhall  have  the  qualifications  requifite  for  eleftors  pf  the 
moft  numerous  branch  of  tlie  ftate  legiflature. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprefentative  who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  fliall  nut,  when  elefled,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  ftate  in 
which  he  (hall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  direct  taxes  ftiall  be  apportioned  among  the  feyerai 
ftatts  which  may  be  jncluded  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  rcr 
fpeftive  numbers,  which  fhall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  nor  taxed,  three-fitths  of  all  other  perfons. 
The  adual  enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  afcer  the  firft. 
meeting  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United^  States,  and  within  eveiy  fubfe- 
quent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  ftiall  by  law  direft.  The 
number  of  reprefentatives  fhall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand 
but  each  ftate  ftiall  have  at  leaft  one  reprefentative  ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration fhall  be  made,  tl^  ftate  of  New-Hatnpfiiire  fhall  be  entitled  to 
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choofe  three,  Maffachufctts  eight,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  C.nncdicut  five,  New-York  fix,  New-Jerfcy  four,  Pennfyl- 
vania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  lis,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina 
five,   South  Carolin-i  live,  and  Georj,ia  three. 

Whtn  vacancies  Irapptn  in  the  rcprefentation  from  any  ftate,  the  Exe- 
cutive auth;)rily  thereof  lliall  ifTue  writs  of  election  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs  fhall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  fliall  have  the  folc  power  of  impeachment. 

Seff.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  compofed  of  two 
fencfors  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years  ; 
and  each  fenator  fhall  have  one   vote. 

ImmcdiatLly  after  they  fhall  be  affembled  in  confequence  of  the  firfl 
elcft:v>ii,  they  fhall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  claffes. 
The  feats  i.f  the  fenators  of  the  fiill  clafs  fhall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fecond  year  ;  of  the  fccond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year ;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  year,  fo  that 
one-third  may  be  chofen  every  fecoud  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
refigMatii;n,  or  othcrwifc,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature  of  any  ftate, 
the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ?ppointments  until  the  next 
meeting  ct  the  Icgifliiture,  which  fliall  then  fill  fach  vacancies. 

No  peiKH  fhall  be  a  fenator  who  iTiall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
fhall  not,  when  elcded,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  for  which  he  fhall 
be  chofen. 

Th'-  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
but  fhnll  have  no  v*.  te,   uulcfs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  fhall  chuofc  the'r  other  officers,  and  alfo  a  prefident  pro- 
temj/':re,  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-prcfident,  or  when  he  fliall  excrcife 
the  ofRce  of  prefident  of  the  United  State. 

The  fenate  fliall  have  the  fole  power  to  tr^'-  all  impeachments.  When 
fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  fliall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fhall  prefide  :  And 
no  pcrfon  fliall  be  convifted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thiids  of  the 
members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachnient  fhall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
Tnov?.l  from  office,  and  difqualificatlon  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honuU! ,  truft,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convidcd 
fhill  iievtithelefs  by  liable  and  fubjeft  to  indi6tment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punifhment  according  to  law. 

i"'t7.  4.  The  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleftions  for  fenators 
and  r.prcfentatives,  fhall  be  prefcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legiflature 
thereof;  but  the  Congrel's  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  fuch  re- 
gulations, except  as  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congiefs  fliall  affemble  at  leaft  once  in  every  year,  and  fiich  meet- 
ing fliall  be  on  the  firll  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  ftiall  by  law  ap- 
point a  different  day. 

5<i7  5.  I'.ach  houfe  fliall  be  the  judge  of  the  ele£lions,  returns,  and  qua- 
lifications of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fliall  conftitutc  a 
quorum  to  do  hufinefs  ;  but  a  fmallcr  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,     and     may   be    authorifed    to    compel    the     attendance    of   abfent 
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mem'-^ers,  in  fuch  manner,   and  under   fuch   ptnalties  as   each  houfe   may- 
provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifh  its  mem- 
bers for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  t\v'j-th:rds, 
-expel  a  member 

-  Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journul  of  its  proceediuTS,  and  from  time  to 
time  publifh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire iecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on 
any  queflion  (hall,  at  the  defire  of  one  lifih  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

'  Neither  houfe,  during  the  feffion  of  Congrefs,  (hall  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
•than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fliall  be  fitting. 

Se&.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  compenfation 
for  their  fervices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafnry  of 
the  United  States.  They  iliall  in  all  cafes,  e::cept  treafon,  felony,  ami 
breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their  attendance  at  the 
feflion  of  their  refpedlive  houfes,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
fame  ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either  houfe,  they  fhall  not  be 
queftioncd  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  reprefentative  fhali,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
ele6led,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Sates,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  ihatl 
•have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  (liall  be  a  member  of  either  houfe  during  hh 
continuance  in  office. 

Si^if.  7.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  (hall  originate  in  the  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives ;  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
titn  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  paffed  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  and  the 
Senate,  fhall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the 
United  States  ;  if  he  approve  he  fhall  fign  it,  but  if  not  he  fhall  return  it, 
vlth  his  objections,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  iliall  have  originated,  who 
fliall  enter  the  objeftion  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re-confider 
it.  If  after  fuch  re-confideration  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  -liiall  agree  to 
-pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objeftions,  to  the  other 
koufe,  by  which  it  iball  likewife  be  reconfidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  houfe  it  fhall  become  a  lav/.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes 
of  both  houfes  fhall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
'perfons  voting  for  and  againfl  the  bill  fliall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  houfe  refpeftively.  If  any  bill  fliall  not  be  returned  by  the  prefident 
within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  fhall  have  been  prefented  to 
■him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlefs 
the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it 
fliall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  be  neceffary  except  on  a  queftion  of 
adjournment)  fhall  be  prefented  to 'the  prefident  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
before  the  fame  fhall  take  effeft,  fhall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difap- 
proved  by  him,  fhall  be  re-paffed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Honfe 
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of  Roprefeniativcs,  according   to   the  rules   and  limitations  prefcribed  m 
the  cale  uf  a  bill. 

Seff.   8.  The  Congrefs  fhail  have  power 

To  lay  and  colled  taxes,  duties,  imp(;lls,  and  excifes  :  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Scat.-s;  but  all  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes  fhall  be  uniform  throughout 
.the  United  Stares  ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  : 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  fevcral 
flatts,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  eftablifa   an   uniform    rule  of  naturalization,  and   uniform   laws   om 
the  fubjedl  of  bankruptcies  througliout  the  United  States  ;  i 

To  ci-in  money,  regulate  the   value  thereof,  and  of  foreign   coin,   and; 
'  -fix  the  llandard  of  weights  and  meafures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punifliment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecuritlcs  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

To  eilablifli  poll  offices  and  polt  roads  ; 

T<i  promote  the  progiefs  of  fcicnce  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring,  for' 
limited  times,  to  auihors  and  inventors  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpec- 
tive  writings  and  difcoveries  ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme  court  ; 

To  define  and  punifli  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas, 
and  offences  at^ainft  the  law  of  nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal,  and  make  rule? 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  laifc  and  fupport  armies,  but    no  appropriation   of  money   to  that 
ufe  fhall  be  for  a  louj^er  term  than  two  years  ; 
♦        To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  na- 
val forces  ; 

To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  fupprifs  infurrettions,  and  repel  invafions  ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  aud 
for  governing  fueh  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  iha 
United  Stales,  rclcrving  to  the  ftates  refpeflftely,  the  appointment  of  th( 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  difci- 
pline  prefcribed  by  Con^nefs  ; 

To  cxcrcife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fuch  dii- 
trI6t  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare)  as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particr.hr 
flntcs,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  governme.it 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  exerclfe  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chafed  by  the  conftnt  of  the  legiflature  of  the  ilatc  in  which  the  lane 
fliall  be  for  the  eredtion  of  forts,  magaiines,  arfeiiQb,  dock-yard«>,  and 
other  needful  buildings; — /\nd 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  neccflary  and  proper   for  carrying  into 
execution    the    foregoing    powers,    and    all   other    povvers   veiled    by  this  | 
conflitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  departmciit, 
or  office  thereof, 

S.'^.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fucii  perfons  as  any  of  tht  | 
Itatcs  now  txilling  fhall  think  proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  l.v  ! 

fhf 
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the  Congrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoarand  ei/ht  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  (.r  di.ty  may  he  impofed  on  fuch  impcrtr.tion,  not  exceeding 
ten  du!!ar!i  lor  each  ptrfcn. 

The-  :  -iviiedj^e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fh-all  not  be  ufpcnded,  un- 
•  lefs  when  in  caies  of  rebcUiun  or  in«a!ion  the  pubhc  faicty  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poll  facto  law  fhall  be  palTcJ. 

No  capitation,  or  other  di-eft  tax,  ihall  be  laid,  '.inlefs  in  proportioa 
to  the  cer.fus  or  enumeration  herein  bcf  jrc  directed  to  hf.  taken. 

No  tax  cr  duty  (hall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  [T',<'.r\  any  ftate. — No 
preference  fhall  be  given  by  any  rcgu'-ition  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  ftate  over  thofe  of  another:  nor  fhall  veffels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  Itate,  be  obliged  t.<  enter,  clear,   or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  monvjy  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  trealury,  bnt  in  confequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  fface.nent  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  exipenditures  of  all  public  money  fhall  be  pabliihed  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  the  nobih'ty  fhall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  : — And  no 
perfon  holding  any  ulEce  of  profit  or  triiil  under  then!,  fhall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prelent,  emolument,  office,  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  aiiy  king,  prince,  or  foreIs(n  ftate. 

SeS.  10.  No  ftate  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty,  aliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifals  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of 
credit  ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  hlver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poft  facio  law,  or  law  impairing  th.: 
obligation  of  contrails,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

;  No  ftate  ftiall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  lay  any  impofts 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  necefl'arr 
for  executing  its  infpeitiou  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  ail  duties  and 
irnpofts,  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of  th? 
Treafury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  fuch  laws  fhall  be  fubjett  to  ths 
revifion  and  control  of  the  Cor./rcfs.  No  ftate  fhall,  without  the  confent 
of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  fhips  of  v/ar  in  time 
©f  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compaCl  with  another  ftate,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs  atlually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article     II. 

Seii.  1.  The  executive  power  fhall  be  vefted  in  a  prefident  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  fhall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-prefident,  chofen  for  the  fame  term,  be 
elefted  as  follows  : 

Each  ftate  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  cledors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  ftate  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congrefs  :  but  na 
fenator  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  fiiall  be  appointed  an  eleftor. 

The  eledlors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpeftlve  ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
two  perfcns,  of  whom  one  at  leaft  fhall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame 
ftate  with  themfelves.     And  they  ftiall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  r.ci-f:;r.s  voted 

for. 
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for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  lift  they  fhall  fign  and 
certify,  and  traiifmit  fealed  to  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  direfted  to  the  preiident  of  the  fenate.  The  prefident  of  the  fcnate 
fhall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  all  the  votes  flrjll  be  then  counted.  The  pcrfon  having 
the  greateft  number  of  votes  fhall  be  the  prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed  ;  and  it  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fnall  immediately  chofe  by  ballot  one 
of  them  for  prefident  ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
five  higheft  on  the  hfl,  the  faid  houfe  fliall  in  like  manner  choofe  the  pre- 
fident. But  in  choofing  the  prefident,  the  votes  fhall  be  taken  by  ftates, 
the  reprefentations  from  each  ftate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpofe  fhall  confift  of  a  member  or  members  from  two -thirds  of  the 
ftates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  ftates  fhall  be  necefTary  to  a  choice.  In 
ever^^  cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft 
number  of  votes  of  the  eleftors  fhall  be  the  vice-prefident.  But  if  there 
fhould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  fenate  fhall  choofe 
from  them  by  ballot  a  vice-prefident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing  the  eleftors,  and  the 
day  on  which  they  Paall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  fliall  be  the  fame 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fliall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  prefident ;  neither  fliall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that 
ofSce  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prefident  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignation,  or  inability  to  difcliarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  fhall  devolve  on  the  vice-prefident,  and  tlie  Congrefs  may 
by  law  pi-ovide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or  inibility, 
both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  declaring  what  officer  fhall  then 
aft  as  prefident,  and  fuch  officer  fhall  aft  accordingly,  unt  1  the  difability 
be  removed,  or  a  prefident  fliall  be  elefted. 

The  preiident  fliall,  at  ftatcd  times,  receive  for  his  fervices  a  compenfa- 
tion,  which  fliall  neither  be  encreafed  nor  diminifhed  during  the  period 
for  which  he  fliall  have  been  elefled,  and  he  fliall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  fliall  take  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  f\-^car  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  pre- 
fcrve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States." 

ScS.  2.  The  prefident  ffiall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  fcveral  ftates,  when 
called  into  the  aftual  fervice  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion  in  wiiting,  of  the  principle  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  fubjeft  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpettive  offices, 
and  he  fliall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  againft 
the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He 
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He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  fenate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thir  s  of  the  fenators  preient  concur  ;  and 
he  fnall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  conf::'nt  of  the  fenate 
Ihal!  appoint  ambafladors,  other  puWic  miniiters  and  confuls,  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court,  and  ?ill  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whole  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which  fhall  be  eftablifhed 
by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  veft  the  appointment  of  fuch  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  preiic!c:it  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

i  The  prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
[during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which  fhall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  their  next  ieffion. 

Se9.  3.  He  fhall  from  time  tatime  give  to  the  Congrefs  information  of 
the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  confideration  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  fhall  judge  neceffary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occafior.s,  convene  both  houl'es,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  cafe  of  difagree- 
ment  between  them,  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  ad- 
journ them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  think  proper  ;  he  fhall  receive  ambaf- 
fadors  and  other  public  minifters  ;  he  fhall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  fhall  commifiion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sccc.  4.  The  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,  fhall  be  removed  from  ofSce  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction 
of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifderacanors. 

Article      HI. 

Se£i.  I.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  veiled  in  one 
fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrels  may  from  time 
to  time  i  rdain  and  eftablilh.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior 
courts,  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  Ihal!,  at  ftated 
times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  Ihall  not  be  dimi-- 
nifhed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Se8.  2.  The  Judicial  power  ffiail  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and  equity, 
arifing  under  this  confliturion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  fliall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cafes  aife&ing 
ambafladors,  other  public  miniflers  and  confuls;  to  ail  cafes  of  admiraky 
and  maritime  jurifdidlion  ;  to  controvcrfies  to  which  the  United  States 
fhall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  more  ftates,  between  a. 
Itatc  and  citizens  of  another  ftate,  between  citizens  of  different  flates,  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  fame  flate  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
Rates,  and  between  a  flate,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  ilateSj 
citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

In  all  cnfes  afiecling  ambalTadors,  other  public  miniflers  and  confuls,  and 
thofe  in  which  a  ftate  fhall  be  paity,  the  fupreme  court  fnall  h.-ive  original 
jurifdiftion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before-mentioned,  the  fupreme  court 
ihall  have  appellate  jurildiftion,  both  as  to  law  and  fati:,  vviuh  fuch  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs  fhall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fnall  be  bv 
jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  fhall  be  held  in  the  ftate  where  the  faid  crime  fhull  have 
been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  ftate,  the  trial  fhall 
be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  have  direfted. 
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Se8.  3.  Treafon  agalnd  the  United  States  fhall  confift  only  in  levying 
war  againft  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enenues,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  N  perfon  (hall  be  conviAed  of  treafon  unlefs  on  the  teftimony 
of  tvvo  witnefRs  to  the  fame  overt  adl,  or  on  confcliion  in  open  court. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifhnfient  of  treafon, 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fhall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article     IV. 

Se3.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  faall  be  given  in  each  ftate  to  the  public 
afts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  ftate.  And  the 
Congrefs  may  by  general  law^s  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  fuch  afts, 
records,  and  proceedings  fliall  be  proved,  and  the  effe'i  thereof. 

Sid.  2.  Tlie  citizens  of  each  ftate  (hall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
im.numities  of  citizens  In  the  feveral  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  \ 
fhall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be  found  in   another   ftate,   fliall  on   demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  he  fled  be  delivered  upj^to 
be  removed  to  the  ftate  having  jurifdiAion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  . 
cfcaping  into  ancjther,  fhall  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  1 
therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  fhall  be  delivered  ! 
r.p  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sccf.  3.  &\ew  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this  union, 
but  no  new  ftate  fhall  be  formed  or  erefted  within  the  jurifdiilion  of  any 
other  Itate  ;  nor  any  fta.e  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  ftates, 
or  parts  i>f  ftates,  without  the  confent  of  the  legiflaturcs  of  the  ftates  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  the  Congrels. 

The  Congrefs  rnall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
ar>d  regulations  refpecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  otates ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftltution  ihall  be  fo  conilrued  as  to 
prejudice  any  clctlms  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  ftate. 

Scd.  4.  The  United  States  fhall  guarantee  to  every  ftate  in  this  unioi^ 
a  rej.ublican  form  of  government  and  fhall  proteft  each  of  them  againft 
invafion  •,  and  on  application  of  the  legiflature,  or  of  the  executive  (when 
the  l^giilacure  cannot  be  convened)  againft  domcftic  violence. 

Article     V. 

The  Congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  hoiifes  fhall  deem  it  necef- 
f.i'.y,  faal!  propofe  amendments  to  thij  conftltution  ;  or,  on  the  applica- 
tion ct  t;;e  legillatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  feveral  flates,  fhall  call  a  con- 
vention for  propofmg  amendii^ents,  which,  in  either  cafe,  fLaU  be  valid  to 
all  inlents  and  puipofes,  as  part  of  this  confcitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
leglflaturts  of  thiee-fourths  of  the  feveral  fiatcs,  or  by  conventions  in 
thiee-tourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  fhall  in  any 
"i.ianner  affeft  the  firft  and  fourth  claufes  in  the  ninth  kSt'mn  of  the  firli 
Mticie  ;  and  that  no  ftate,  withqut  its  confent,  fhall  be  deprived  of  iti 
tcuu!  fuiri-a;.^c  in  the  Senate. 

Articli 
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Article     VI. 

All  debts  contrafted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption 
of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  under  this 
Gonftitutlon,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  fliall  be 
tnade  in  purfuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fliall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fliall  be  the  fupreme  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  ftate  fhall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before-mentioned,  and  the  m.embers  of 
the  feveral  ftate  legiflatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  ftiall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  fupport  this  conftitution  ;  but  no  religious  left  fliall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  truft  under  the  United 
States. 

Article     VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  ftates,  fliall  be  fufficient 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  this  conftitution  between  the  ftates  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 

DONE  in  Convention,  by  the  unanlmorts  confent  of  the  Jtafes  preftiit,  the 
feventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thoufand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Eighty-feven,  and  of  the  Indepcndnnce  of  the  United  States 
of  Arr erica  the  Twelfth.  In  witnfs  10 hereof,  ive  have  hereunto  fubfcrihed 
our  names. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON,  PrefJent. 
Signed  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  '•jjhich  tvere  prefent  from  tivdve  States. 
Altejl.  WILLIAM    JACKSON,     Secretary. 

In  CONVENTION,  Monday  September  17,    I  7  S  7. 
P  R  E  S  E  N  T, 
The  States  of   Nezv-Hampflnre,    Majfachufdts,     Connc5icuf,    Mr.   Hamilton 
from  Neiv-Tork,    Neiv-'jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,   Maryland,    Vir- 
ginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Refolved, 

THAT  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
Congrefs  alTembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  fhould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  convention  of  Delegates, 
chofen  in  each  ftate  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of 
its  Le  aflature,  for  their  aflent  and  ratification  ;  and  that  each  convention 
aftenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  fame,  ftiould  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
United  States  in  Con-grefs  affembled. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  as  fcon 
as  the  conventions  of  nine  ftates  ftiall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  fhould  fix  a  day  on  which  Eleftors 
Ihould  be  appointed  by  the  ftates  v.aich  (hall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 
a  day  on  which  the  Eledors  fhould  affcmble  to  vote  for  the  Prefident, 
and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  conftitu- 
tion.    That  after  fuch  publication,  the  Eledlors  fhould  be  appointed,  and 

the 
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the  fenators  and  reprefentatives  elefted  :  That  the  eleftors  fliould  meet  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  tlcftii-n  of  the  Prefident,  and  fhould  tranfmit  their 
votes  certified,  figned,  fealed  and  direftcd,  as  the  conftitntion  requires, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled  ;  that  the 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  afTigned ; 
that  the  fenators  fhould  appoint  a  Prefident  of  the  fenate,  for  the  fo!e  pur- 
pofe  of  receiving:,  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Prefident  ;  and, 
that  after  he  fhall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  Prefident, 
fliould,  without  delay,  j)roceed  to  execute  this  Conftitntion. 
By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention, 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON,    Prefident. 
W  1  L  L  I  A  M     J  A  C  K  S  O  N,     Secretary. 

In     CONVENTION,    September   17,    1787. 

S  I  R, 

E  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  Unitec 
States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  that  conftitution  which  has  appear 
cd  to  us  the  moft  advifable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the  powe 
of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating 
commerce,  and  the  correfponding  executive  and  judicial  authorities  fhouli 
be  fully  and  ciTeftually  veiled  in  the  general  government  of  the  union 
but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  fuch  an  extenfive  truft  to  one  body  Oi 
men  is  evident. — Hence  refults  the  neccflity  of  a  different  organization. 

It  is  obvioufly  impradlicable  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe  Hates 
to  fccure  all  rigl)ts  of  ir.dcpendant  kivereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provid 
for  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  all. —  Individuals  entering  into  fociety,  niui 
give  uo  a  fhare  of  liberty  to  preferve  the  reft.  The  magnitude  of  th 
facrifice  muft  depend  as  well  on  fituation  and  circumftances,  as  on  th 
objedl  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difUcult  to  draw  with  precifio 
the  line  between  thofe  rights  which  muft  be  funcndered,  and  thole  wliic 
may  be  referred  ;  and  on  ihe  prtfent  occafion  this  difficulty  was  encreafe 
by  a  difference  among  the  fevcral  Hates  as  to  their  fituation,  extent,  habil 
and  particular  interefls. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjeft,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft  inicrtft  of  every  trite  American,  th 
confolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicit^ 
fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiflence.  This  important  confideratioi 
fcrioully  and  deeply  impreffed  on  our  minds,  ltd  each  ftate  in  the  coi 
fvention  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  ha' 
,Veen  otherwife  expected  ;  and  thus  the  conflitution,  which  we  now  pr 
i'cnt,  is  the  refult  of  a  ipirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  ar 
conceflion  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered  indi 
pcnfible. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  flate  is  H' 
perhaps  to  be  cxpcfted  :  but  c  ch  will  doiibtlefs  confider  that  had  her  i 
tercfls  been  alone  confultcd,  tlic  confequences  might  have  been  partic 
larly  difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others  :  That  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exec 
tions  as  could  reafonably  have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe  :  Th 
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It  may  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all,  and 
fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  is  our  moft  ardent  wifli. 

With  great  refpeft,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Excellency's 
moft  obedient,  and  humble  fervanls, 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON,    Prefiicnt. 
By  unanimous  o-der  of  the  Convention. 
His  Excellency  the  Prefident  of  Congrefs. 

Eleven  ftates  having  already  ratified  the  above  conftitution,  Cono-refs, 
agrceably^  to  the  feventh  article,  have  taken  the  proper  meafures  for  its 
organization  and  ellablilhment  between  the  ratifying  ftates. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati.^  This  fociety  has  made  fo  much  noife  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  has  derived  fuch  dignity  and  importance  from 
the  charafters  who  compofe  it,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert  the  in- 
ftitution  at  large,  for  the  information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  refpectable  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  wi(h  to  have 
their  friendly  and  charitable  intentions  fully  underftood  by  all  claffes  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Institution  of  the  Society  of  the  CINCINNATI,  as  altered 
;    and  amended  at  their  firft  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  May,  1 784. 

'IT  having  pleafed   the   fupreme   governor   of  the    univerfe   to    give 

fuccefs  to  the  arms'of  our  country,  and  to  eftablilh  the  United  States  free 

.  and   mdependent  :   Therefore,  gratefully  to  commemorate   this   event  «— 

to  inculcate  to  the  lateft  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace,  arms'af- 

fumed   for   public   defence,  by   forming   an   inftitution    which  recoo-nizes 

that  moft  important  principle,— to  continue  the  mutual  fricndfliips  which 

commenced   under   the   preffure   of  com.mon   danger,  and   effectuate   the 

ads  of  beneficence,   didated  by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  kindnefs,  towards 

i  thole  officers  and  their  families,  who  unfortunately    may   be    under    the 

;]  necefiity  of  receiving  them  ;   the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby 

iconftitute  themfelvesinto^/.«./y  of  friends  :  and,  poffcffing  the  hi^rheft 

yeneration  for  the  charader  of  that   illuftrious   Roman,  Lucius  9^intius 

\\Ctncinnatus,    denominate    themfelves    the    society    of     the    Cincin- 


nati. 


Sea.  I.  *  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  fociety,  are  all  the  com- 
milhoned  and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
who  have  ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervice  with  reputation! 
aft  officers  who  were  111  adual  fervice  at  the  condufion  of  the  war  •  all  the 
principal  ftaff-officers  of  the  continental  army  ;  and  the  officers  who  hav- 
been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refolutlons  of  Congrefs,  upon  the  different 
reforms  of  the  army. 

Sea.  II  "There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  fociety,  the  late  and  pre- 
lent  minifters  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  to  the  United  States  •  all  the 
generals  and  colonds  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  land  forces  \  all  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels,  who  have  co- 
operated with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  their  exertions  for  liberty  • 
and  luch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted  by  the  refpedive  ftate-meetl 
ings.  ^ 

Sta. 
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Sal.  III.  *  The  fociety  fiiali  have  a  prefident,  vice-preud^nt,  fecretsvy, 
and  afiiilant-fecretary. 

Sea.  IV.  '  There  fliall  be  a  meeting  of  the  lociety,  at  leaft  once  in 
tiiree  years,  on  the  firft  Monday  in   May,  at  fuch  place  as  the  prefident 

ftiall  appoint.  ,    ,    r 

«  The  faid  meeting  fn^ll  confift  of  the  aforefaid  officers  (whale  cxpen- 
ces  fliall  be  equally  borne  by  the  ftate  funds)  a  reprefentation  from  each 

llatc.  .f. 

«  The  bufmcfs  of  this  general  meeting  fhall  be,— to  regulate  tae  dil- 
tribution  of  fuiplus  funds ;— to  appoint  officers  for  the  enfuing  term, — 
and  to  conform  the  bye-laws  of  Hate  meetings  to  the  general  objeds  of  the 
inllitution. 

SecJ.  V.  *  The  fociety  fliall  be  divided  into  ilate-meetings  :  each  meet- 
ing fliall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafurer,  refpec- 
tively  to  be  c'^>fen  by  a  mojovity  of  votes  annually. 

Sea.  Vr.  *  The  date-meetings  fhall  be  ^n  the  annlverfary  of  indepen- 
dence. They  fl-iall  concert  fucii  meafures  as  may  conduce  to  the  benevo- 
lent purpofesof  the  fociety  ,  and  the  feveral  ftate-meetings  fliall,  at  fuita- 
ble  periods,  make  application  to  their  refpedtive  legiflatures  for  grants  of 
charters 

Sea.  VII.  •  /^nv  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  another,  is  to  be 
confidered,  in  all  re'peds,  as  belonging  co  the  meeting  of  the  ftate  in  which 
he  fliall  actually  refide. 

Sea.  VIII.  '  The  ftate-meeting  (hall  judge  of  the  qualification  of  its 
members,  admo;,i,li,  and  (if  necefiary)  expel  any  one  who  may  conduft 
himfelf  unworthily. 

Sea.  IX.  '  The  lecretaiy  of  each  ftate-meeting  fliall  regifter  the  names 
of  the  members  rtfident  in  t?ch  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
fecretary  of  the  fi  citty. 

Sea.  X.  '  Tn  ori'.er  to  form  urnds  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate  mem- 
bers, tlicir  widows  and  orphans,  tach  officer  fliall  deliver  to  the  treafurer 
of  the  ftatc-mecting,  one  month's  pay. 

Sea.  XI.  *  No  donation  ftiall  be  received  but  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sea.  XII.  '  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meeting  fliall  be  loaned  to  the 
ftate,  by  pcrmifticn  of  the  legiflature,  and  the  interefl  only,  annually  to 
be  applied  for  tiie  purpofes  of  the  fociety  ;  and  if,  in  procefs  of  time, 
difficulties  fliould  i>ccur  ip  rxccu^ing  the  intentions  of  this  fociety,  iht  le- 
giflatures of  the  feveral  ftates  fliall  be  entnled  to  make  fuch  equitable  dif- 
pofition  as  may  be  mod  corrtfpondent  with  the  original  defi.  n  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

Sea.  XIII.  '  The  fubjefts  of  his  mofl.  Chriftian  majcfly,  members  of 
this  fociety,  may  hold  mietings  at  their  pkafure,  and  form  regulations 
for  the  police,  conformable  to  the  nbjccts  of  the  Inftitution,  and  to  the 
fpirit  of  their  govunnicnt. 

Sea.  XIV.  '  The  fociety  fliall  have  an  order;  which  fliall  be  a  bald 
eagle  of  gold,  bearing  on  its  brcaft  the  emblems  defcribed  in  the  note,  * 

fufpended 

*   *  Ttjc  principal  figure  to  he  Cinclnnatus,  three  fenators  prejenting    hirr. 

ivitk 
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fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  ribband  edged  with  white,  defciiptive  of  the 
union  of  America  and  France. 

The  motives  which  originally  induced  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  of  friends,  are  fummed  up  in  a 
mafterly  manner  in  their  circular  letter.  *  Having,'  fay  they,  «  lived 
in  the  Itrifteft  habits  of  amity  through  the  various  ftages  of  a  war,  un- 
paralleled in  many  of  its  ciicumftances ,  having  feen  the  objefts  for 
which  we  have  contended,  happily  attained  ;  in  the  moment  of  triumoh 
and  feparation,  when  we  were  about  to  acl  the  laft  pleafing  melancholy 
fcene  in  our  mihtary  drama — pleafing,  becaufe  we  were  to  leave  our 
country  pofTeffed  of  independence  and  peace — melancholy,  becaufe  we 
were  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again ;  v/hile  every  bread  was 
penetrated  with  feelings  which  can  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  de- 
fcrlbed  ;  while  every  little  a6i  of  tcndernefs  recurred  frefh  to  the  recollec- 
tion, it  was  impoflible  not  to  wifli  our  fricndfliips  (hould  be  continued  ;  it 
was  extremely  natural  to  defire  they  might  be  perpetuated  by  our  pofteri- 
ty  to  the  rcmoteil  ages.  With  thefe  impreffions,  and  vnth.  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  we  candidly  confefs  we  figned  the  inftitution. — We  know  our 
motives  were  irreproachable*' 

They  relt  their  inllitution  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  Friendship 
and  Charity.  Their  benevolent  intentions  are,  to  diftufe  comfort  and 
fupport  to  any  of  their  unfortunate  companions  who  have  feen  better  days, 
and  merited  a  milder  fate  ;  to  wipe  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  widow, 
who  mud  have  been  configned,  with  her  helplcfs  infants,  to  indigence 
and  vvretchcdncfs,  but  for  this  charitable  inftitution — ^to  fuccour  the  fa- 
therlefs — to  refcue  the  female  orphan  from  deftruction,  and  to  enable  the 
fon  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  father.  «  Let  us  then,'  they  conclude, 
*  profecute  with  ardour  what  we  have  inftituted  in  fincerity  ;  let  Heaven 
and  our  own  confciences  approve  our  conduA  ;  let  our  aftions  he  our  bed 
comment  on  our  words  ;  and  let  us  leave  a  Icflbn  to  pofterity.  That  the 
GLORY    OF    Soldiers    cannot    be     completed    without     acting 

UTELL     THE     PART    OF    CiTIZENS.' 

j^griciihurs.  Commerce  and  Mamtfa&ures .']  The  two  important  obieifr-s 
of  attention  in  the  United  States,  are  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  which  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hufbandman  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  fleady  labour  ;  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  land,  which  tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us 
to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  great  leading  interell  of  this  country.  This 
furnifhes  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all  our  own  fhips,  .but  for  thofe 
alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  our  ports  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  pays 
for  all  our  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their  cattle.      What  is  comfumed  at 

luUh  a  fivord  and  other  military  enjigns  :  On  a  Jleld  In  the  back  ground  his 
•wife  Jlanding  at  the  door  of  theiy  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough  and  other  itiffnt- 
ments  of  hvfhandry.  Round  the  ivhole,  omnia  reliquit  fervare  rempublicam. 
On  the  reverfe,  the  fun  rifmg,  a  city  with  open  gates,  and  veffels  enterir<r  the 
port  ;  fame  crotuning  Cincinnatus  nvith  a  wreath,  infcribed,  virtutis  prcemium. 
Beloiv,  hands  joining,  fupporting  a  heart,  ivith  the  motto,  efto  peroetiia. 
Round  the  ivhole^  Societas  Cincinnatorum,  inftituta,  A    D.    1 7^3- 

G  home. 
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home,  including  tlie  materials  for  manufaam-Ing,  is  four  or  five  times  the 
value  of  what  is  exported. 

The  inintber  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leaft  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  if  the  United  States.  It  follows  of  courfe  that 
they  form  the  body  of  the  militia,  who  arc  the  bulwark  of  the  nation. 
The  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  agriculture,  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  property  crnp  oyed  in  every  other  way.  The  fettlement  of  wafte 
lands,  the  fubdivifion  of  farms,  -and  the  numerous  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry,  annually  increafe  the  pre-eminence  of  the  agricultural  intercft. 
The  refources  we  derive  from  it,  are  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfibly 
neceffary.  Befides,  the  rural  hfe  promotes  health,  by  its  aftive  nature, 
and  morahty,  by  keeping  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  popu- 
lous towns.  In  fliort,  agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
parent  of  our  manufa£lures. 

The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coafl,  which  fpreads  before  thefe  confederated 
ftates  ;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns ;  the  nume- 
rous creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft  ;  and  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  country  ;  added  to  its 
ao-ricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this  part  of  the  world 
fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Our  commerce,  including  our  exports, 
imports,  (hipping,  manufaaures  and  fifljerles,  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  forminp-  one  intereft.  This  has  been  ccnildeicd  as  the  great  objeA,  and 
the  nicit  i'nportant  i.itrr  11  of  the  New  England  Hates  ;  but  erroneoufly, 
for,  according  to  the  bed  calculations  which  have  been  made,  the  pro- 
portion of  property,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufadures, 
fiiheries,  navigation  and  trade,  do  not,  even  in  this  commercial  part  of 
the  union,  ainount  to  one-eighth  of  the  property  and  people  occupied  in 
ap,iiculti]re.  In  tiiis  eftimate  fuitable  dedudions  are  made  from  the  value 
and  population  of  the  large  towns,  for  the  idle  and  dilTipated,  for  thofe 
who  live  upon  their  incomes,  and  for  fuperoumerary  domellic  fervants. 
But  taking  the  union  at  large,  the  difproportion  is  much  greater.  The 
timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  many  other  articles  neceffary  fer  building 
fhips  to  fifli  or  trade  ;  nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  cargoes  ;  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  manufadures,  and  a  great  part  of  their  raw  materials,  are  the 
produce  of  our  lands. 

Since  commeice  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture, 
particularly  in  this  country,  where  the  agricultural  interefl  fo  greatly  prcr 
dominates  ;  and  fince  neither  can  flourifh  without  the  other,  policy  and 
intereft  point  out  the  necefTity  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  commercial  and  agri- 
culttiral  regulations,  as  will  originate  and  effedlually  preferve  a  proper  con- 
nexion and  balance  between  them. 

The  confumption  of  tifh,  oil,  whale-bone  and  other  articles,  obtained 
through  the  iifheries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  convenient  to 
navigation,  has  become  much  gi eater  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is 
computed  that  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  barrels  of  mackarel,  falmon,  and 
pickled  codfifli,  are  vended  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  :  Add 
to  thtm  tlie  dried  fifli,  oil,  fpermaceti  candles,  whale-bone,  &c.  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  of  floops  andfchooner^  are  employed  in  the 
bufinefs.  The  number  of  coalling  veffcls  mtercd  at  the  cultom-houfe  of 
Philadelphia  in  tht  year  1785,   was  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven  j  all  the 
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other  entries  of  fea  vefTcls  in  the  fame  year  were  five  hundred  and  one. 
The  demand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionably  great  in 
other  parts  of  the  union,  (efptcially  in  Bofton  and  the  lar^re  com'Tiercial 
towns  that  He  along  the  coait  north-eaftv.'ard,  which  enter  largely  into  the 
filhing  trade,  and  the  vcffels  employed  in  tranlporting  them  pruporticm- 
ably  numerous.  Thele  incrcale  of  uur  towns  and  manufadtures  will  increafe 
the  demand  for  thefe  articles,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  coalling  vef- 
fels.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  navigation,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  of 
procuring  the  fupplies  by  means  of  our  own  vcffels.  This  will  alford 
encouragement  to  the  buiincfs  oF  (hip-building,  and  encreafe  the  number  of 
our  feamen,  who  mull  hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of 
our  country.  Add  to  thefe  our  profpetSs  from  the  tur  trade  ot  Canada. 
The  vaft  fettlements  which  are  making  at  Pittfburg  and  in  other  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  the  advantages  of  our  inland  navigation, 
by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Patomak, 
the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  Hndfun,  with  many  other  circumftauces,  de- 
pending not  only  on  the  fituation  but  likewife  on  the  climate,  proxi- 
mity, &c.  muit  in  a  few  years  put  alarge  (hare  of  this  tur  trade  into  our 
hands,  and  procure  us  at  lealt,  our  proportionable  (hare  oi  the  large  pr-^fits 
thence  anhiig,  which  Canada,  hnce  the  year  1763,  has  enjoyed  almioit 
exclufively.  Thefe  advantages,  however,  are  Hill  but  in  prolp^>li  ;  and 
muil  remain  fo  until  the  Britiih  agreeably  to  treatry,  Ihall  have  evacuated 
the  torts  of  Niagara,  the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights,  and  that  of 
MichiUimakinak.  Although  the  Britifh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  portages  of  the  navigation  ot  the  lakes,  yet  ihould  a 
diipute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  fur  them  to  contend  with  us  :  fcr 
the  nortnern  and  north-eaftern  pariS  of  the  continent  included  in  the 
Britiih  limits,  are  much  colder,  more  mountainous,  and  poorer  than  the 
United  States  ;  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuch  as  are  full  ot  rapids  and  falls  ; 
conlequcntly,  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Canadians  with  the 
fame  tacility  nor  advantage  as  by  us.  Still  they  will  have  lelt  the  exclu- 
five  right  to  the  cummunication  from  Montreal  with  the  high-lands, 
through  the  large  river  of  the  Owtawas  whicli  flows  into  the  river  St.  Lav/- 
rence  at  the  lak.e  of  the  two  mountains,  nine  miles  from  that  city  ;  but 
its  rapids,  or  rather  its  furies,  and  everlailing  falls,  will  render  this  way, 
if  not  impracticable,  at  leall  alvvays  very  expenlive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  fur  exported  from  the  northern  parts  of  America  to 
Great-Britain,  have  amounted  yearly  to  about  forty-one  thouJand  pounds 
fterhng,  ellimated  from  the  freight  during  the  year  1761^,  1769  and  1770. 
Tiie  export  of  buck-fkins  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  thon- 
fand  pounds.  The  falea  of  fur,  which  take  place  in  London  every  fpriny;, 
produced,  in  1782,  four  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  little 
increaled  in  1783,  and  in  1764  it  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
thouland  pounds.  All  this  fur  is  paid  for  by  English  manuiattures  ;  and 
a  fourth  part  of  it  is  worked  in  England,  where  its  worth  is  doubled, 
This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through  Quebec,  mull  unavoid- 
ably fall  into  our  hands,  as  foon  as  the  fortifications  which  the  Britifn  ilill 
potfels  in  our  northern  territories  Ihall  be  rellored  to  us.  To  this  conii- 
deration,  rather  than  to  the  pretended   compall&on  for  the  Rcyalilt,  mav 
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be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  reftitution.  The  period  when  this  reftitu- 
tion  mujl  be  made,  the  Britifh  anticipate  with  I'orrow.  Such  are  feme  of 
the  commercial  rcfources  and  profpccts  of  this  country. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  fo 
Hberally  given  us,  have  never  yet  been  properly  improved.  Before  the 
revolution.  Great- Britain  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  trade  of  her 
American  colonies.  This  right,  which  fhe  inflexibly  maintained,  enabled 
her  to  fix  her  own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  which  (he  purchafed  from 
us,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  manufadtures  exported  for  our  confumption. 
The  carrying  trade  too.  was  preferved  almoft  exclufively  in  her  own  hands, 
which  afforded  a  temptation  to  the  carriers,  that  was  often  too  powerful 
to  be  withllood,  to  cxadl  exhorbitant  commiffions  and  freights.  Although 
we  will  not  even  hazard  a  conjedture  how  much  Great-Britain  enriched 
herfelf  by  this  exclufive  trade  with  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay, 
that  by  denying  us  the  privilcdge  of  carrying  our  produce  to  foreign 
markets,  fhe  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  in  their  full 
extent,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  given  us. 

The  late  war,  which  brought  about  our  feparation  from  Great-Britain, 
threw  our  commercial  affairs  into  great  confufion.  The  powers  of  our 
national  government  have  hitherto  been  unequal  to  the  complete  execution 
of  any  meafures,  calculated  efftftually  to  recover  them  from  their  deranged 
fituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  Congrefs  to  coUedl  a  revenue  for 
the  difcharge  of  our  foreign  and  domeftic  debt,  our  credit  is  dellroyed, 
and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  cmbarraffed.  Each  ftate,  hitherto,  in 
her  dcfultory  regulations  of  trade,  has  regarded  her  own  intereft,  while 
that  of  the  union  has  been  negledled.  And  fo  different  are  the  interefts 
of  the  feveral  ftates,  that  their  laws  refpefling  trade,  have  often  clafhed 
with  each  other,  and  been  produflive  of  unhappy  confequences.  Thei 
large  commercial  ftates  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  their 
neighbours  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  this  power  has  been  diret^ly  or  Indi- 
reftly  exercifed.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuftlfiable  regulations,  formed 
on  the  impreffion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no  uniform  or  per- 
manent principles,  have  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between  the  clafhing 
ftates,  and  occafioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  their  trade,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances, a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  This  laft  mentioned  circum- 
llance  together  with  the  inconveniencies  in  fome  ftates,  want  of  proper  regu- 
lations in  others,  and  impoffibllity  in  the  reft  of  prtferving  compleat  ac- 
counts of  their  annual  exports  and  imports,  render  it  impoffible,  at  prefent, 
to  give  fuch  an  accurate  ftatement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  lies  ;  whether  for  or  againft  us. 

The  Britifli  parliament,  too  well  acquainted  with  our  deranged  and 
defencelefs  fituation,  have  improved  the  favourable  junfture  to  ftiafl<le  our 
trade  witli  every  poffible  embarraffment.  In  their  Tate  a6l  for  regulating 
the  trad,  between  the  Uniced  States  and  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  they  have 
enacted,  '  That  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  ftiall  be  imported  or 
brought  from  any  of  the  tcriitorics  of  the  faid  United  States  of  America, 
into  any  of  his  Majefty's  Weft-India  Iflands,  (in  which  defcription  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somer's  Iflands,  are  included)  under 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo  of  the  fliip  or  veffel,  in   which 
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the  fame  fhall  be  fo  imported  or  brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  fur- 
niture, ammunition,  tackle  and  apparel,  except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, hemp,  flax,  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits,  ftaves,  heading,  boards, 
timber,  fhingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort  ;  horfes,  neat  cattle,  fiieep,  hogs,  ^ 
poultry  and  live  ftock  of  any  fort  ;  bread,  bifcuit,  flour,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  fort  ;  fuch  com- 
modities refpedively  being  the  growth  or  produ^lion  of  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  faid  United  States  of  America.' 

None  of  thefe  commodities  enumerated,  according  to  the  act,  are  to  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  faid  iflands  from  the  United  States,  under  the 
like  forfeiture  as  above-mentioned,  '  except  by  Britifh  fubjedls,  in  Britifli 
built  fliips,  owned  by  his  majefty's  fubjeds,  and  navigated  according  to 
law.' 

All  fuch  goods  or  commodities,  as  are  not  by  law  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country,  may  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  exp  .rted 
from  the  Welt-India  Iflands,  in  Britifh  veflels  only,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Salt  from  Turks  Ifland  is  the  only  exception.  This  ar- 
ticle may  be  brought  away  by  American  vefl'tls  going  in  ballaft,  not  other- 
wife,  on  paying  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  ftiiilings  and  fix-pence  fterling  for 
every  ton. 

This  aft  alfo  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  of  the  forementioned  ar- 
ticles, fuch  as  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  into  any  ifland,  under  the  dominion 
of  his  majefl.y,  in  tlie  Wefl;-Indies,  from  any  ifland  in  the  Well- Indies, 
under  the  dominion  of  any  foreign  European  fovereign,  or  ftate,  upon  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  veflel  and  cargo  ;  except  in  cafes  of  public 
emergency  and  difl;refs. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States,  carried  on  with  the  provinces  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  New-Brunfwick,  the  Iflands  of  Cape-Breton,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  fubje£l  to  the  forementioned 
regulations  and  reft:ri£tions.  In  regard  to  the  province  of  Qiiebec,  how- 
ever, it  mufl;  be  here  obferved,  that  Lord  Dorchelter,  in  an  ordinance  ifl'ued 
April  17,  1788,  has  enacted,  '  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandifes 
(beaver  peltries  and  furs  excepted j  of  the  growth  and  manufafture  or 
produft  of  this  province,  or  of  any  other  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain, 
and  fucli  as  may  lawfully  be  imported  into  this  province  by  fea,  may  be 
exported  thei-efrom  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  to  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fl:ates,  free  from  duty,  impoft  or  refl:raint.  And  there  fliall  be  the  like 
freedom  of  importation  from  the  faid  ftates  into  this  province,  if  the  fame 
be  made  by  the  route,  or  communication  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river 
Sorel  or  Richelieu,  and  not  otherwife,  of  the  following  enumerated  articles, 
that  is  to  fay.  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits  fpars,  plank,  boards,  knees,  futtocks, 
or  any  kind  of  fliip-timber ;  hoops,  ftaves,  fliingles,  clapboards,  trees, 
wood,  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and  any  kind 
of  naval  ftores  ;  feeds,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
rice,  oats,  barley,  and  all  other  grains ;  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  horfes, 
neat  cattle,  flieep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  other  live  ftock,  and  live  pro- 
vifions,  and  frefli  fifti  ;  and  whatfoever  is  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  ftate*  j 
and  gold  or  filver  coin  or  bullion.' 

In  this  ordinance  it  is  further  enabled,  *  That  the  importation  by  land 
or  by  inland  navigation  into  this  province,  of  rum,  fpirits,  copper,  coin, 
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and  a]I  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandifes  not  enumerated,  be  pro- 
hibited, and  fuch  ai  ticks  ftized  and  forfeited,  together  with  every  of  the 
above  enumerated  articles,  if  the  fame  fhall  nut  have  been  imported  by 
the  route  or  communication  aforelaid.' 

As  a  further  embairafTincnt  of  our  trade,  Great-Britain,  in  direft  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  '  That  his  Britanic 
Majtfty  (hall,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrifons 
and  fleets,  from  the  United  Statis,  and  from  every  poll,  place  and  har- 
bour within  the  fame,'  flill  retains  our  northern  pods,  and  thereby  effec- 
tually deprives  us  of  the  large  profits  arifing  from  the  fur  trade. 

This  view  of  the  prefent  embarrafied  ftate  of  our  internal  and  foreign 
trade,  poig^s  out  the  abfolute  need  we  have  of  a  government,  inverted 
with  powers  adequate  to  the  tormaii^n  and  execution  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
commercial  regulations  as  will  enable  us  tu  meet  the  oppofers  of  our  trade 
upon  their  own  ground  ;  a  fyftem  which  will  render  us  rcfpeftablc  at 
home  and  a  broad  ;  which  will  place  our  commerce  upon  a  uniform  and 
intelligible  footing,  and  promote  the  general  iiittrefts  of  the  union,  with 
the  fmalleft  injury  to  the  intcrells  of  individual  ftates.  Such  a  fyllem  may 
be  hoped  for,  and  rationally  expefted  as  one  happy  confequence  of  the 
newly  ellabliflud  Fcederal  CTOvtrnment. 

Our  good  and  faithful  allies  and  friends,  the  French,  have  been  more 
liberal  in  their  policy.  In  the  arret,  pafTed  in  council  December  29,  1787, 
for  encouraging  the  commerce  of  France  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  ordained.  That  whale  oil  and  fpermaceti,  the  produce  of  the 
fiflieries  of  the  United  States,  brought  diredlly  into  France  in  French  or 
American  bottoms,  Hiall  be  fubjeft  to  a  duty  only  of  feven  livres  ten 
fols  (equal  to  fix  (hillings  and  thrte-pence  llerling,)  the  barrel  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  weight ;  and  whale  fins  fhall  be  fubjeA  to  a  duty  of  only 
fix  livres  thirteen  fuls  and  four  deniers  (equal  to  five  I'hillings  and  fix-pence 
half-penny,  the  quintal,  with  ten  fols  per  livre  on  each  of  the  faid  duties  ; 
which  ten  fols  per  livre  fliall  ceafe  on  the  lalt  day  of  December,  1790. 

The  other  fifli  oils  and  diy  falted  fidi  produced  and  imported  as  afore- 
fald,  are  not  liable  to  pay  ariy  other  or  greater  duties,  than  the  moft  favour- 
ed nations  arc  or  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  in  the  fame  cafe. 

Corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  peas  beans,  lentils,  flax-feed  and  other  feeds, 
flour,  trees  and  (hrubs,  pot  and  ptarl-aflies,  fkins,  and  fur  of  beaver,  raw 
hides  furs  and  peltry,  and  timber  carried  from  the  United  States  to  France 
in  French  or  American  bottoms  are  fubjedit  to  a  duty  of  one  tight  per 
cent  on  their  value.  VcfTcls,  proved  to  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  fold  in  France,  or  purchafed  by  Frenchmen,  are  exempted  from 
duties.  Turpentine,  tar  and  pitch,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  on  their  value.  Arms  may  be  imported  Into  the  Unittd  States, 
in  French  or  American  veifcls,  on  paying  a  duty  of  one  eight  per  cent 
on  their  value  ;  and  gu;  powder  auty  free,  by  giving  a  cautionary  bond. 
Books  and  papers  of  all  forts  imported  as  aforefaid,  are  to  be  exempted 
from  all  duties,  and  entitled  to  a  reflitution  of  the  fabrication  duties  on 
paper  and  palle  board.  Permlflion  is  given  to  (lore  all  productions  and 
merchanilifc  of  the  United  Stat«s,  for  fix  months,  in  all  the  ports  of 
France  open  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonics,  fabje«il  to  a  duty  only   of 
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one-eiglith  per  cent.  His  majefty  referves  to  himfclf  the  power  of  grant- 
ing encouragement  to  favor  the  exportation  of  arms,  hard-ware,  jewellery, 
bonnetry,  wool,  cotton,  coarfe  woollens,  fmall  draperies  and  Huffs  of 
cotton  of  all  forts,  and  other  merchandize  of  French  fabric,  which  may 
be  fent  to  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  other  merchandizes  not  enumerated  in  this  aSt,  imported  and 
exported  in  French  or  x'^merican  veffcls,  and  with  refpetl  to  all  commercial 
conventions  whatever,  his  majtlly,  ordains,  '  That  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  in  France,  the  fame  rights,  privileges  and  exemptions, 
with  the  fubjedls  of  his  majelly  ;  faving  what  is  provided  in  the  ninth 
article  hereof  *. 

*  His  majefty  grants  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
all  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enjoyed 
by  the  moll  favoured  nations  in  his  colonies  of  America  :  and  moreover 
his  majefty  enfures  to  the  faid  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which  his  own  fubjtfts  of  France 
enjoy  or  (hall  enjoy  in  Afia,  and  in  the  fcales  leading  thereto,  provided 
always,  that  their  veftels  fliall  have  been  fitted  out  and  difpatchcd  in  feme 
port  of  the  United  States.' 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  our  commerce  with  France  ;  on  which  I  would  only 
obferve,  that  the  advantages  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  flow 
to  the  United  States  from  their  liberal  privileges  granted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  aft,  are  greatly  lefTened,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  privileges 
having  been  granted  to  all  foreigners. 

In  reviewing  our  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages,  thofe  of 
manufaftures  muft  not  be  overlooked.  Though  it  is  confelfed,  that  the 
United  States  have  full  employment  for  all  their  citizens  in  the  extenfive 
field  of  agriculture,  yet  fince  we  have  a  valuable  body  of  manufafturers 
already  here,  and  many  more  will  probably  emigrate  from  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  bleflings  of  life,  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
fince  we  have  fome  poor  citizens  who  are  unable  to  make  fettlements  on 
our  wafte  lands,  good  policy,  no  doubt,  will  encourage  thefe  men  to  im- 
prove the  great  natural  powers  which  this  country  poiTeires,  for  carrying 
on  the  manufafturing  bufinefs. 

Thefe  are  the  people  to  be  employed  in  managing  thofe  fatlories  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  water-mills,  wind-mills,  fire,  horfes,  and  ingeniouHy 
contrived  machines ;  which,  as  they  require  but  few  hands,  do  not  divert 


*  The  article  referred  to  ordains,  that  '  The  admiralty  duties  on  the  veJfeP 
of  the  United  States  entering  into,  or  going  out  of  the  ports  of  France,  fJoall 
not  be  levied  but  conformably  'with  the  edid  of  the  month  of  June  Icijl,  in  the 
cafes  therein  provided  for,  and  with  the  letters  patent  of  the  tenth  of  January y 
1770,  for  the  olje8s  for  tvhich  no  provifion  Jhall  have  been  made  by  the  faid 
ediB  :  his  majejly  referving  to  himfclf  moreover,  to  make  inoiun  his  intentions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  faid  duties  Jhall  be  levied,  whether  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage  of  the  vejfels,  or  otherwife,  as  alfo  to  ftmplify  the  faid 
duties  of  the  ad7niralty,  and  to  regulate  them  as  far  as  Jhall  be  poffd/le  on  the 
principles  of  reciprocity,  as  foon  as  the  orders  Jhall  he  completed,  which  'were 
given  by  bis  majejly,  according  to  the  tiuentyjixth  article  of  the  faid  a8  of 
the  month  of  June  laQ.' 

people 
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people  from  apjriculture,  and  are  not  burdened  with  any  heavy  cxpence  of 
boarding,  loding,  cluathing,  and  paying  workmen.  By  wind  and  water 
machines  we  can  make  pig  and  bar  iron,  hallow  ware  and  cannon  fliot, 
nail  rods,  tire,  fheet-iron,  fiieet-copper,  (hcet-brafs  and  fheet-lead,  an- 
chors, meal  of  all  kinds,  gun-powder,  writing,  printing,  and  hanging  i 
paper,  fnuff,  linfeed  oil,  boards,  plank,  and  fcantling  ;  and  they  affid  us  ' 
in  hfhing  fcythcs,  ficklcs,  and  woollen  cloths.  In  the  European  factories, 
thry  alfo  card,  fpin,  and  weave  by  water.  By  means  of  water  likewife, 
our  bleaching  and  tanning  bufinefs  are  carried  on. 

Breweries,  which  we  cannot  eftlmate  too  highly,  diftilleries,  fait  and 
pot-adi  works,  fiigar-houfts,  potteries,  cafting  and  fteel  furnaces,  works 
for  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  and  refining  drugs,  fteam  engines,  and  feve- 
ra!  other  works,  are,  or  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  that  powerful  and 
v.fcful  element  fire,  and  be  atte-nded  witli  the  fame  favings,  that  were  par- 
ticularlized  in  fpeaking  of  water  machines. 

Ht)rfes  grind  the  tanners  bark,  and  potters  clay  ;  they  work  the 
brewers  and  diftillers  pumps ;  and,  by  an  inventive  mind,  might  be  ap- 
plied as  the  moving  principle  of  many  kinds  of  mills. 

Machines  ingenioufly  con{lrudl:ed  will  give  us  immenfe  affiftance.  The 
cotton  and  filk  mannfaflurers  in  Europe  are  pofTcffed  of  fome,  that  are 
invaluable  to  them.  One  inftance  has  been  precifcly  afccrtained,  which 
employs  a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and  performs  the  work 
of  TWELVE  THOUSAND  of  carders,  fplnners,  and  winders.  They  have 
been  fo  curionfly  improved  of  late  years,  as  to  weave  the  mod  complicated 
manufaflures.  We  may  certainly  borrow  fome  of  their  inventions,  and 
may  ftrike  out  others  of  the  fame  nature  ourfclves  ;  for  on  the  fubjeft  of 
mechanics,  America  may  juftly  pride  herfelf. 

A  very  ufeful  machine  has  lately  been  invented  and  made  in  Connetri- 
cut  *,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  and  bending  wire  for  card  teeth  ;  which 
will  make  thirty-fix  thoufand  in  an  hour.  By  a  fmall  improvement  it  may 
be  made  to  cut  double  that  number  with  equal  cafe.  With  this  machine, 
in  its  prefent  form,  a  man,  though  blind,  with  a  boy  to  tend  the  wire, 
might  t-anly  cut  an  hundred  pounds  of  wire  in  a  day.  Confequently, 
with  the  propofed  improvemens,  they  might  oit  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  inventor  of  this,  lias  fcvcral  other  ufeful  manufaiiting  machines  ^aitly 
completed. 

In  fhort,  every  combination  of  machiner)-^  may  be  cxpefted  from  a 
country,  a  native  Son  f  of  which,  reaching  this  ineftimable  object  in 
its  highell  point,  has  epitomifcd  the  motions  of  the  fpheres  that  roll 
througliout  the  univerfc. 

The  advantages  which  nature  has  given  us  for  thefe  manufai3in-ed  im- 
provements have  not  been  neglected  ;  but  in  fome  ftates,  particularly  in 
Pennfylvania,  Ncw-Jerfey,  Connefticnt,  and  Maffachufetts,  have  been 
lately  much  improved.  Still  our  manufadures  will  admit  of  being  fur- 
ther pufhed  without  interfering  with  the  general  interells  of  commerce 

*  By  Mr.  Ebenczer  Chtttenf/on,  of  Nciv  Haven,  an  ohfcure  mechanic, 
ivhofe  ingenuity  and  criminality  of  genius  entitle  him  to  public  notice  and  en- 
couragitnent. 

f   David  Ritlenhoufe,  Eft^}  of  Pennfylvania. 
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or  agriculture ;  provided  they  are  judicioufly  apportioned  to,  and  en- 
couraged in  thofe  ftates,  which  from  nature,  population,  and  their  Inter- 
nal refources,  are  beft  fitted  to  purfue  them  to  advantage.  In  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  peo- 
ple, confideiing  the  extenfive  territory  which  they  inhabit,  are  compara- 
tively few,  tillage  profitable,  and  provifions  dear,  mull  manufafture  to 
an  evident  lofs ;  wliile  the  advancement  of  this  bufinefs  in  moft  of  the 
northern  ftates,  which  are  full  of  inhabitants,  and  where  provifions  are 
cheap,  and  land  dear,  will  afford  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  many  good 
citizens,  whofe  occupations  have  been  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  revolut-'on.  In  the  former,  full  fcope  may  be  given  to 
agriculture,  leaving  the  benefits  of  manufadluring  (fo  far  as  they  are 
within  our  reach)  to  the  latter.  The  produce  of  the  fouthern  ftates  might 
be  exchanged  for  fuch  manufaftures  as  can  be  made  by  the  northern,  to 
mutual  advantage. 

Some  of  our  manufaftories  too,  are  made  highly  fubfervient  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  agriculture.  The  workers  in  leather  of  every  kind,  In  flax  and 
hemp,  in  Iron,  wood,  ftone  and  clay,  in  furs,  horn,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, employ  either  the  Ipontaneous  produftlons  of  the  earth  or  the  fruits 
of  cultivation.  Malt  liquors  too,  if  generally  ufed,  and  it  is  a  happy 
circumftance  that  they  are  becoming  fafhionable,  Ilnfeed  oil,  ftarch,  and 
corn  fplrlts,  were  they  not  a  poifon  to  our  morals  and  conftltutions,  would 
require  more  grain  to  make  them  than  has  been  exported  in  any  year 
fince  the  revolution.  And  as  the  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  production  of 
all  the  United  States,  and  by  cultu.«e  might  be  raifed  in  any  quantities, 
and  in  great  perfeftion,  particularly  In  the  fouthern  ftates,  we  may  not 
omit  to  anticipate  the  time  as  not  far  diftant,  when  we  fiiall  have  it  ia 
our  power  to  make  wines  of  fuch  quality,  and  In  fuch  quantities,  as  to 
preclude  all  foreign  importations.  I  cannot  omit  to  obferve  here  the 
impolicy,  and  1  may  add,  immorality  of  importing  and  confuming  fuch 
amazing  quantities  of  fpirltuous  liquors.  They  impair  the  eftates,  debili- 
tate the  bodies,  and  occafion  the  ruin  of  the  morals  of  thoufands  of  the 
citizens  of  America.  They  kill  more  people  than  any  one  difeafe,  per- 
haps than  all  difeafes  befides.  It  cannot  be  then  but  that  they  are  ruin- 
ous to  our  country. 

It  appears  from  the  beft  calculations  that  can  be  obtained,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  years  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  United  States,  in  purchafing  Weft  India  fplritous 
liquors;   and  perhaps  nearly  half  that  fum  for  fpirlts  diftilled  at  home. 

The  expenditure  of  this  Immenfe  fum,  a  fum  which  would  well  nigh 
cancel  our  whole  national  debt,  fo  far  from  benefiting  us,  has  entailed 
difeafes,  Idlenels,  poverty,  wretchednefs  and  debt  on  thoufands,  who 
might  otherwife  have  been  healthy,  indepcndant  in  their  circumftances, 
and  happy. 

Experience  has  proved  that  fplritous  liquors,  except  for  certain  medi- 
cinal ufes,  are  altogether  unneceflary.  In  the  moderate  ufe  of  wine, 
which  is  a  generous  and  chearing  liquor,  and  may  be  plentifully  produced 
in  our  own  country  ;  of  beer,  which  ftrengthens  the  arm  of  the  labourer 
without  debauching  him  ;  of  cider,  which  is  wholefome  and  palatable  ; 
and  of  molafles  and  water,  which  has  become  a  faftiionable  drink,  in  the 

ufc 
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ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  labourers,  and  other  people  who  have  made  the  ex- 
periment, have  been  found  to  enjoy  more  health  and  better  fpirits  than 
thofe  who  have  mad."  only  a  moderate  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors.  The  rea- 
Icn  of  this  is  made  obvious  by  a  careful  calculation  lately  made,  from 
which  it  appears  that  malt  liquors,  and  feveral  of  the  imported  wines,  are 
much  more  nourifhino;  and  cheaper  than  fpirits.  In  a  pint  of  beer,  or  half 
a  pint  of  Malaga  or  Tcnciiffe  wine,  there  is  more  ftrcngth  than  in  a  quart 
of  rum.  The  beer  and  the  wine  abound  with  nourifhment,  whereas  the 
rum  has  no  more  nourifhment  in  it  than  a  pound  of  air.  Thefe  confi- 
derati.)ns  point  out  the  utility,  may  I  not  add,  the  neceflity  of  confining 
ouvfelves  to  the  ufe  of  our  own  h  une  made  liquors,  that  in  this  way  we 
might  encourage  our  own  manufactures,  promote  indullrj',  prefervc  the 
corals  and  livts  of  our  citizens,  and  fave  our  country  from  the  enormous 
annual  cxpence  of  four  millions  cf  dollars. 

Another  encouragement  to  promote  regular  fadlorlcs  of  many  kinds  in 
fuitable  parts  of  the  union,  arifes  from  the  heavy  charges  of  bringing 
European  goods  into  our  markets.  The  merchants  commiffions  for  ihip- 
ping,  and  the  fame  for  lelliiig,  coft  of  packages,  cuftom-houfc  papers  in 
Europe,  and  the  fame  with  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  here,  porterages, 
freight,  infurance,  damage,  intereft  of  money,  wafte  and  lofs  on  exchange  ; 
thefe  may  he  rated  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  finefl  iind  leall  bulky 
cf  our  manufavftures.  This  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  would  be  much 
greater  on  articles  of  a  more  bulky  and  weighty  kind,  is  a  folid  premium, 
operating  like  a  bounty  to  our  manufadturcrs  to  encourage  their  bufinefs. 
This  fubilantial  advantage  over  European  manufafturers  they  always  mull 
have,  fo  long  as  the  broad  Atlantic  divides  us. 

Thi'.c  are  fome  of  our  numerous  internal  refources  and  advantages  for' 
the  encouragement  of  fadlories  in  thofe  parts  of  the  union  where  they  can 
be  attended  to  in  perfedl  coiifillency  with  the  higheft  interefts  of  commerce 
and  agriculture. 

After  having  indulged  in  the  enumeration  of  fome  of  our  manufaftural 
advantages  and  profpetts,  which  I  am  fenfible  is  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon track  of  Geographers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate  things  as  they  are, 
and  not  to  anticipate  what  tlicy  might  be,  we  will  now  proceed  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  prefciit  ftate  of  our  manufactures. 

Of  the  hing  till  of  arlid.  s  which  we  now  make  ourfelv'f!,  we  will  men- 
tion, meal  of  all  kin^ls,  flilps  and  boats,  malt  ind  dillilled  liquors,  potafh, 
gunpowder,  cordage,  loaf-fugar,  pal'o.'board,  cards  and  paper  of  every 
kind,  books  in  various  lan;^ir(Lre«,  fnuff,  tobacco,  llarch,  cannon,  muf- 
quets,  anchors,  nails,  and  very'  m;n^-  other  articles  of  iron,  bricks,  tiles, 
potters  ware,  mill  ftones,  and  othei  fl.Mie  work,  cabinet  work,  tuuiks 
and  Windfor  chairs,  carriages  and  harntfs  of  all  kinds,  corn-fans, 
ploiighs  and  many  other  implement?  of  hulhandry,  fadU*.  y  and  whips, 
ftioes  and  boots,  leather  of  various  kinds,  hofiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wear- 
ing apparel,  coarfe  linens,  and  woollens,  and  fome  cotton  goods,  linfeed 
and  fifti  oil,  warts  of  gold,  filvc*,  tin,  pewter,  lend,  brafs  and  copper, 
bells,  clocks  and  watches,  woo!  and  cotton  cards,  printing  types,  glafs 
and  ftonc  ware,  candles,  foap  and  leveral  other  valuable  articles.  Thele 
arc  tendin^f  to  greater  perfet-Hion,  and  will  foon  be  fold  fo  cheap  as  to 
throw  foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Pennfylvania^ 
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Penfylvania  has  confefledly  taken  the  lead  of  all  her  fifter  flates  in 
'lanufattural  improvements.  A  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
jftiires  and  the  ufeful  arts,  was  inftituted  at  Philadelphia  in  the  fiimmer 
f  1787.  Several  ingenious,  well  written  pamphlets  were  publilTied  at 
he  time,  reprefenting  our  numerous  refources  and  advantages  for  promot- 
ig  manufaftures,  and  pointing  out  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought 
0  be  eftabliflied  *.     Thefe   publications    had  a  falutary  efFe(ft  ;  and  have 

0  doubt  had  their  due  (hare  of  influence  in  cherifliing  that  fpirit  of  in- 
uftry  and  attention  to  home  manufactures,  which  of  late  has  greatly  pre- 
ailed  in  the  caftern  and  middle  dates. 

A  cotton  manufaiftory  has  lately  been  cftablifhcd  at  Philadelphia,  at 
l^hich  arc  made  jeans,  fuftians,  velvets,  vclverets  and  corduroys,  equal 
jH  goodncfs  to  thofe  imported,  and  much  cheaper.  Cotton  enough  might 
;ie  raifed  in  the  louthern  ftates,  and  manufactured  in  the  northern,  to 
lothe  all  their  citizens.  A  flourifliing  woolen  manufaftoay  has  lately 
cen  eftablifhed  at  Hertford  in  Connefticut,  with  a  capital  of  four  thou- 
!ind  dollars,  which  is  increafmg.  It  is  computed  that  in  Eall  Jevfey, 
nore  than  eight  times  the  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  has  been 
nanufadtured  the  prefent  year,  than  in  any  one  year  fince  the  peace.  In 
leveral  other  ftates  the  increafe  has  been  equally  great. 

1  New  England,  the  feat  of  the  Hfheries,  has  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
tig  the  cheapeft;  and  moft  populous  part  of  America.  Its  inhabitants 
re  healthy,  aftive  and  inteUigent,  and  can  be  frugal  ;  and  have  produced 
iheir  (hare  of  mechanical  inventions.  Thefe  circumftances  render  it  pro- 
liable  that  fadlories  of  various  kinds,  which  arc  now  numerous  and  flourifti- 
mg,  will  foon  be  greatly  encreafed  in  this  part  of  the  union. 

i  An  extravagant  and  wafteful  ufe  of  foreign  manufaftures,  has  been  too 
iuft  a  charge  againft  the  people  of  America,  fince  the  clo.fe  of  the  war. 
They  have  been  fo  cheap,  fo  plenty,  and  fo  eafily  obtained  on  credit,  that 
he  confumption  of  them  has  been  ahfolutely  wanton.  To  fuch  an  excefs 
las  it  been  carried,  that  the  importation  of  the  liner  kind  of  coat,  veil  and 
lecve  buttons,  buckles,  broaches,  bread  pins,  and  other  trinkets  into  the 
lort  of  Philadelphia  only,  is  fuppofed  to  have  amounted  in  a  fingle  year 
0  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling  ;  which  coft  the  wearers  above  fixty  thou- 
knd  dollars.  A  proportionable  quantity  of  thefe  cxpcnfive  and  (hewy 
rinkets,  it  is  preiumed,  have  been  imported  into  the  other  Hates.  Our 
ianners,  in  moft  parts  of  the  union,  to  their  great  lionour  and  advantage, 
iave  been  long  in  the  excellent  oeconomical  pradlice  of  domeftic  manu- 
aftures  of  their  own  ufe.  It  is  chiefly  in  large  towns  that  this  madnefs 
or  foreign  finery  rages  and  deftroys.  There,  unfortunately,  it  has  been 
,nd  is  ftill  epidemical. 

Thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
ures  of  the  union  at  large,  are  introduAory  to  a  more  particular  account 
)f  them  in  the  dcfcriptions   of  the  feveral  ftates. 

*  Tivo  of  thefe  Pamphlets  were  <wrttten  by  Tench  Coxe,  Efq;  of  Philadel- 
'>h'ia.  It  is  iv'tjhedthey  coul.<  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To 
xtend  the  influence  of  the  valuable  informationy  and  patriotic  fentiments  ivbich 
hey  contain,  I  have  made  a  very  free  ufe  of  them  in  the  foregoing  obfervations^ 
n  thtfubjeSi  of  <which  they  treat. 

Military 
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MVttnry  and  Mar'itie JJreti<;tJj.^  On  thcfe  two  heads,  as  we  have  no  ac- 
curate tdimate  ot  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  fome  of  the  ftates,  and 
no  official  returns  of  the  mih'tia  ;  and  as  we  have  in  faft  no  marine 
ftrengtii,  we  are  left  to  the  field  of  conjedlure  and  anticipation.  The 
foUowine  eftin.ate  may  fcrve  uniil  a  better  one  can  be  made.  Suppnfe 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  to  be  three  millions,  eighty- 
three  thoiifand.  Dvdu(;t  from  this  five  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand,  the 
fuppofcd  number  of  negroes ;  the  remainder  will  be  two  millions,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand,  the  number  of  whites.  Suppofe  one 
fixth  part  of  thefc  capable  of  bearing  arms,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  fencible  men  in  the  United  States  are  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand.  This,  it  is  c  nccived,  is  but  a  moderate  eilimate.  In  Virgi- 
nia, according  ti-  Mr.  Jeflerion's  calculation,  the  number  of  whites  is  two 
hundred  and  nim-fix  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two;  and  the 
militia  forty-nine  thouland  nine  hundred  and  feventy-one,  which  is  very 
nearly  one  fixth  part.  In  Cjunedlicut  there  are  thirty-nine  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  males  between  fixtcen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  whc 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  whitei 
is  two  hundred  and  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-feven  ;  tiie 
proportion  of  fighting  men  therefore  is  about  one  in  five.  In  Rhod« 
jfland,  Maflachufetts  and  new  Hampfiiires  the  proportion  is  about  th( 
fame.  In  Vermont,  Kentucky,  the  Wellern  territory  and  Georgia,  whicl: 
have  been  newly  fettled  by  a  young  and  thrifty  race  of  hufbandmen  fron- 
the  older  flates,  there  is,  without  d>nibt,  a  much  greater  proportion  o: 
foldiers.  So  that  in  eflimating  our  military  flrength,  we  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  reckon  upon  four  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  A  great 
proportion  of  thefe  are  well  difciplined,  veteran  foldiers,  wliofe  bravci"^ 
and  cxpertnefs  in  war  have  been  tried  and  honourably  approved.  Anc 
Europe  will  acknowledge,  that  no  part  of  the  world  can  bring  into  th( 
field  an  army,  of  equal  numbers,  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifed  it 
the  United  States. 

As  to  marine  ilrength  we  have  none.  All  then  that  can  be  faid  on  thi 
fubjcrt  mull  be  by  way  of  anticipation.  I  mentioned  marine  ilrength,  onlj 
that  I  might  have  opportunity  of  introducing  the  excellent  obfervatioa 
of  Mr.  JcfTcrfon  on  this  head.  After  having  eflimated  the  pecuniar 
abilities  of  Virgini,  and  finding  that  it  could,  without  diHi  cfs,  contribub 
one  million  of  dollars  annually  towards  fupporting  a  federal  army,  payinj 
the  federal  debt,  building  a  federal  navy,  5:c.  &c.  he  proceeds  to  makl 
an  application  of  thefe  abilities,  if,  unhappily,  we  fliould  come  hcrcaftc 
to  meafure  force  with  any  European  power. 

'  Such  an  event,'  he  obferves,  '  '\i  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.     Youmi  't 
as  wc  are,  and  with  fucli   a  country  before  us  to  fill  with  people  and   wit  I  ; 
happlnefs,  wc  fhould   point  in    that  dircftion  the  whole  generative  forc' 
of  nature,  wafting  none  of  it  in  efforts  of  mutual  deilruftion.      It  fliouf^ 
be  our  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  peace  and  friendfliip  of  eveiy  nation,  ev< 
of  that  which  has  injured  us  moll,    when  we  (hall  have  carried  our  poilhj 
againll  her.     Our  intereft  will  be   to   throw  open  the  doors  of  cummerdM; 
and  to  knock  off  all  its  fhackies,  giving  perfcdt   freedom  to  all  perfons  ^1  loi 
the  event  of  whatever  they  may  choofe  to  bring  into  our  ports,  and  afkin! ; 
the  fame  in  theirs.     Never  was  fo  much  falfe  arithmetic  employed  on   an  i 

fubje^i  (f; 
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fubjea,   as  that  wliich  has  been  employed    to  perfuade   nations  that   k  Is 
Aeir  inteteft  to  go  to  war.      Were  the  money  which  It  has  coft  to  gain,  at 
the  dole  of  a  long  war,  a  little  town,  or  a  little  terrltoiy,  the  right  to  cut 
wood  here,  or  to  catch  fifh   there,  expended   In   improving   what  they  al- 
ready poITefs,   in  makmg  roads,  opening  rivers,  building  ports,  ImDrovinff 
the  arts,  and  findmg  employment  for  their  Idle  poor,  it  would  render  them 
nuch  ttrongcr,   much   wealthier  and   happier.      This  I    hope  will  be  our 
«rirdom.      And,  perhaps,  to  remove   as  much  as   poffible  the   occafions  of 
naking  war,  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  abandon  the  occean   altogether 
•that  being  the  element  whereon   we   Ihall  be   principally  expofed  to"  joftle 
^ith  other  nations  :   to  leave  to  others  to  bring  what  we  (hall  want,  and  to 
parry  what  we  can  fpare.     This  would  make   us  Invulnerable   to    Europe 
jpy  offering  none  of  our  property  to  their  prize,  and  would  turn  all  our  cl- 
jizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and,   I  repeat  it  again,  cultivato.s  of 
j:he  earth  are  the   moft  virtuous  and  Independent  citizens.      It   might  be 
;ime  enough  to  feek  employment  for  them  at  fea,   when  the  land  no  longer 
offers  It.      But  the  aftual  habits  of  our   countrymen  attach  them  to  com- 
tnerce.     They  will  exerclfe  It  for  themfelves.      Wars  then  muft  fometlmes 
be  our  lot ;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid  that  half  of  them 
?hich  would   be  produced   by  our  own  follies,  and  our  zAs  of  iniuftice  • 
nd  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  beft  preparations  we  can.      Of  what 
ature  fliould  thefe  be  ?     A  land   army  would   be  ufelefs  for   olFence,  and 
lot  the  bell  or-  fafeft  inflrument  of  defence.      For  either  of  thefe  purpofes 
he  fea  is  the  field  on  which   we   fliould   meet   an  European   enemy.      On 
hat  element  it  is  nectfTary  we  fliould  pofTefs  fome  power.     To   aim   at 
ich  a  navy  as  the  greater  nations  of  Europe  poffefs,  would  be  a  foolifli  and 
ncked  walle  of  the  energies  of  our  countrymen.      It  would  be  to  pull  on 
urown  heads  that  load  of  military  cxpence,  which  makes  the  European  la- 
ourer  gofupperlefs  to  bed,and  moiftei.s  hisbread  with  the  fweatof  hisbrows 
[t  will  be  enough  if  we  enable  ourfelves  to  prevent  Infults  from   thofe  na- 
*ons  of  Europe  which  are  weak  on   the  fea,  becaufe  clrcumftanc»s  exift 
Ihich  render  even  the  ftronger  ones  weak  as  to  us.     Providence  has  placed 
ncir  r.cheft  and  moft  defencelefs  pofi-efTions  at  our  door  ;  has  obliged  their 
lolt  precious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it   were  In   review  before  u=       To  p-o- 
-ct  this,  or  to  affall  us,  a  fmall  part  only  of  their  naval  force  will  ever'be 
,fl<ed  acrofs  the   Atlantic.      The   dangers   to  which  the   elements  expofe 
nem  here  are   too  well   known,  and  the  greater   dangers   to   which   thev 
,on  u  be  expofed  at  home,  were  any  general   calamity  to   Involve  thel'r 
hole  fleet.     Iney  can   attack   us  by  detachment  only;   and   It   will  fuf- 
cc  to   make  ourfelves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach.      E/cn   a   fmaller 
I'rce  than  they  may  detach  will  be  rendered  equal'  or  fuperlor  by  the  Quick- 
Cs with  which   any  che-ck   may  be   repaired   with   us,   while   iofles   with 
em  Will  be  irreparable  till  too  late.     A  fmall   naval  force  then  is  futH-i- 
»t  for  us,  and  a  fmall  one  Is  neceffary.      What  this  fhould  be,   I  w-ll  ngt 
^dertake  to  fay.      I  will  only  fay,   it  fliould   by  no   means  be   fo  areat  a^ 
e  are  aole  to  make  it.      Suppofe  the  million  of  dollars,  or  three  hundred 
loufand   pounds,  which   Virginia   could   annually  ipare   without  d-'ftref- 
[  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy.      A  fingle   year's  contribution  wouid 
rtild,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea  a  force  which  fliould  carry  three  hun- 
ed  guns.  The  rcll  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  themfelves  in  the  fame  pro- 

portioa, 
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portion  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guns  more.  So  tli 
one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  eighteen  hundred  gui 
The  BritiHi  {hips  of  the  h'ne  average  feventy-fix  guns  ;  their  frigates  thirt 
eight.  Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  a  fleet  of  thirty  fliij 
ei^i-hteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates.  Allow! 
eight -men,  the  Britifh  average  for  every  gun,  their  annual  expence,  i 
cludino-  fubfiilence,  cloathing,  pay,  and  ordinary  repairs,  would  be  abo 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  foe  the  whole.  I  ftate  this  only  as  o 
year's  poffible  exertion,  without  deciding  whether  more  or  lefs  thar 
year's  exertion  Ihould  be  thus  applied. 

H'tjtory.']  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  of  the  difcove 
and  fettlcment  of  North-America,  we  (hall  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  h 
war  with  Great-Britain,  with  a  fketch  of  the  events  which  preceeded  a 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  the  hiftory 
the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introduftion  to  the  particuii 
hillories  of  the  feveral  ftates,   which  will  be  given  in  their  proper  plates. , 

America   was   originally  peopled    by  uncivilized    nations,    which   livv 
moilly  by  hunting   and  fifhing.      The  Europeans,  who   firft   vifitcd  thc.i 
fliores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  which  have  no  pn 
perty  in  the  woods  where  they  roEm,  planted  thr  ftandard  of  their  refpd 
live  mafters  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed  the  cuu' 
try  by  right  of  difcovery  *.      Prior  to  any  fettlement  in  North  America  nn 
merous  titles  of  this  kind  were  acquired  by  the  Englilli,   French,   Spanili 
ana  Dutch  navigators,   who  came  hither  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  a 
trading  with  the  natives.      Slight  as  fuch  titles  were,  they  were  aftcrwar 
the  caufes  of  contention  between  the  European  nations.     The  fubjefts 
different  princes  often  laid   claim   to   the  fame   tradl  of  country,  bccai 
both  had  difcovcred  the  fame  river  or  promontory  ;   or  becaufe  the  exte. 
of  their  refpeftivc  claims  was  indeterminate. 

While  the  fettlements  in  this  vaft  uncultivated  country  were  inconfide» 
blc  and  fcattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of  a  fc 
trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  adventurers,  the  interferim 
of  claims  produced  no  important  controverfy  among  the  fettkrs,  or  t 
nations  of  Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  population,  a 
the  growth  of  the  American  trade,  the  jealoufies  of  the  nations,  whi 
had  made  early  difcoveries  and  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  wetK  alarmen 
ancient  claims  were  revived,  and  each  power  took  meafures  to  extend  a  J 
iecure  its  own  pofTelfions  at  the  expence  of  a  rival. 

By  the  trtaty  of  Utrecht  in  I  7  i  3,  the  Englifh  claimed  a  right  of  cutti: 
log-wood  in  the  Bay  of  Campcachy,   in  South  America.      In  the  exerci 
of  this  right,  the  Englifli  merchants  had  frequent  opportunities  of  carryi 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniftj  fettlements  on  the  continent, 
remedy   this  evil,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  annihilate  a  claim,  whiK 
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though  often  acknowledged,  had  never  been  clearly  afcertalned.  To 
effifl  this  dtiign,  they  captured  the  Englilh  veflels,  which  they  found 
along  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  many  of  the  Britilh  fubje»5ls  were  doomed  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi. 

Repeated  feverities  of  this  kind  at  length  ( i  739)  produced  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  ttie  Spaniards  by 
Admiral  Vernon.  Commodore  Anfon,  with  a  fquadron  of  ihips,  failed 
to  the  South  Seas,  diltrelTed  the  Spanifh  fettlements  m  the  weflern  ihorc 
of  America,  and  took  a  Galleon,  laden  with  imraenfe  riches.  But  in  1741 
a  formidable  armament,  dcllined  to  attack  Carthagcna,  undfr  the  com- 
jnand  of  Lord  Cartncart,  returned  unfuccefsful,  with  the  lofs  of  upwards 
of  twelve  thoufand  ritifh  foldiers  and  leaaicn,  and  the  defeat  of  the  expe- 
dition, raifed  clamour  againll  tlie  minifter.  Sir  Robert  Walpolt:.  which  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  adminiilration.  i'his  change  removed  thi.  fcene  of 
war  to  Europe,  fo  that  America  was  not  immediately  afFeikd  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  tianfadtions ;  except  that  Louifburfrh,  the  principle  fortr  fs  of  Cape 
Breton,  was  taken  from  tiie  French  by  G..:icril  Pv-percll,  affilted  by  Com- 
imodore  Wairen  and  a  body  of  New-Englaiid  troops. 

\  This  war  was  ended  in  1784  by  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Aixla 
i  Chapelle,  by  which  rcilitution  was  made  on  both  fides  of  all  places  taken 
i  during  the  war. 

!  1  Peace,  however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  French  poffeffed  Canada, 
:  land  had  made  confiderable  fettlements  in  Florida,  claiming  the  country 
J  on  both  fides  of  the  Miffiffippi,  by  right  of  difcovery.  To  ftcure  and 
I  pxtend  their  claims,  they  eitabliihed  a  line  of  .forts,  on  the  Englifh 
I  boffeffions,  from  Canada,  to  Florida.  They  had  fecured  the  important 
ti  pafs  at  Niagara,  and  erefted  a  fort  at  the  juniSHon  of  the  AUtgany  and 
sMonongahela  rivers,  called  Fort  Du  Quefne.  Tiiey  took  pains  to  fecure 
;•:  the  frieadrtiip  and  affiftance  of  the  nadves,  enchroachments  were  made 
jpon  the  Englifh  polfefficns,  and  mutual  injuries  fucceeded.  The  difputes 
ir  iimong  the  fettlers  in  America,  and  the  meafures  taken  by  the  French  to 
jilommand  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
(i;  Miffiffippi  on  the  fouth,  excited  a  jealoufy  in  the  Englifh  nation,  which 
v:  joon  broke  forth  in  open  war. 

^    In    1756,  four  expeditions  were  undertaken   iii    America   againfl    the 

.    7rcnch.     One   was  conduced  by    General   Monckton,  who   had  orders  to 

rive  the  French  from  the  encroachments  on  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia. 

his  expedition  was  attended  with  fuccefs.      General  Johnfon  was  order- 

d,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  poReffion  of  Crown  Point,  but   he   did 

ot  fucctcd.   General  Shirley  commanded  an  expedition  againfl:  the  fort  at 

^^iagara,  but  loft  the  feafon  by  delay.      General  Braddock  marched  againih 

rt  Du  Q_!efne,  but  in  penetrating   through  the  wildernefs,  he  incautioufly 

:!1  into   an   auibufcade   and  fuffered  a  total   defeat.      General  Braddock 

- ;-,  killed,  but  a  part  of  his  troops  were  faved  by  the  prudence  and  bravery 

r  General  Walhington,  at  this  time  a  Colonel,  who  then  began  to  exhibit 

jo£s  of  thofe  miliitary  talents,  by   which  he    afterwards  conducled  the 

laies   of  America  to   vi6tory,   and   his  country  to  independence.     The 

fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions    left  the  Englifli   fettlements    in  America 

nofed  to  the  depredations  of  both   the  French  and    Indians.      But  the 

r  now   ragtdin  Europe  and  the  Eail- Indies,  and  engaged  the  attention 

both  nations  in  thcfe  quarters.  It. 
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It  was  not  until  the  campaign  In  1758  that  afFiirs  aflumed  a  more 
favourable  afpeft  in  Amtrica-  But  upon  a  change  of  adminiilration,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  appointed  prime  miniiter,  and  the  operations  of  war  became  more 
vigorous  and  fuccefsful.  Gen;.-ral  Amherft  was  fent  to  take  pofTeflion  ol 
Cape  Breton  ;  and  after  ^  warm  fiege,  the  Garrifun  of  Louifturgh  furren- 
dered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  was  fuccefsful  in  taking  pofTeffior 
of  Fort  Du  Quefne,  which  the  French  thought  fit  to  abandim.  But 
General  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  troops  deftined  to  atl  againll 
the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  attacked  the  lines  at  Ti 
conderoga,  where  the  enemy  were  ftrongly  entrenched,  and  was  defeatec 
•with  a  terrible  (laughter  of  his  troops.  After  his  defeat,  he  returned  t<t 
his  camp  at  Lake  George. 

The  next  year,  more  effedlual  meafures  were  taken  to  fubdue  th!, 
French  in  America.  General  Prideax  and  Sir  William  Johnfon  begai 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  taking  the  French  fort  near  Niagara  " 
General  Amherft  took  pofteffion  of  the  forts  at  Crcwn  Point  and  Ticondd; 
roga   which  the  French  had  abandonded. 

But  the  decifive  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  French  interefts  1; 
America,  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  taking  of  Quebe(. 
by  the  brave  General  Wolfe.  This  hero  was  flain  in  the  beginning  ( 
the  aftion,  on  the  plains  of  Abram,  and  Monfieur  Montcalm,  the  Frenc: 
commander,  likewife  loft  his  life.  The  lofs  of  Q^uebec  was  foon  fo 
lowed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  General  Amherft,  and  Canada  hi 
remained  ever  fince  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  Englifli. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  1761,  defeated  the  Chcrokees  in  Carolina,  at 
obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace.  The  next  year,  Martinico  was  takt 
by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Monckton  ;  and  alfo  the  ifland  of  Gr 
nada,  St.  Vincents  and  others.  The  capture  of  thefe  was  foon  follow* 
by  the  furrendcr  of  the  Havanna,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  ; 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris  betwe 
Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  by  which  the  Englifli  ceded  to  t 
French  feveral  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  were  confirmed  in  the  p( 
fcffion  of  all  North  America  on  this  fide  the  Mifliffippi,  except  Nt 
Orleans,  and  a  fmall  uiftriftofthe  neighbouring  country. 

But  this  war,  however  brilliant  the  fucceflcs,  and  glorious  the  ever, 
proved  the  caufe  of  great  and  unexpefted  misfortunes  to  Great-Brita.i 
Engaged  with  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  during  feve 
years,  her  exertions  were  furprizing,  and  her  expenfe  immenfe.  To  c 
charge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  have  rccou 
to  new  expedients  fiir  raifing  money.  Previous  to  the  laft  treaty  in  17I 
the  Parliament  had  been  fatisfied  to  raife  a  revenue  from  the  Ameri( 
Colonics  b]''  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

It  v.;  11  be  proper  here  to  obfcrve  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  gove 
mcnt  cftublilhed  in  the  Britifti  American  Colonies.  The  firft  was  a  ch 
ter  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  legiflation  were  vefted  in  a  ; 
vernor.  council,  and  aftembly,  chofen  by  the  people.  Of  this  kind  w 
the  governments  of  Connedicut    and  Rhode- Ifland.     The  fecond  we 

*  General  PrtJiaiix  -ivas  killed  hy  the  hurjing  of  a  mortar ^  before  the  furn 
er  of  the  French, 
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proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  province  was  g'o- 
vernor  ;  although  he  generally  rcfided  abroad,  and  adminiftered  the  go- 
vernment by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment  ;   the  alTembly  only  being 

j  chofen  by  the  people.  Such  were  the  governments  of  Pennfylvania  and 
Mar}'Iand  ;  and  originally  of  Nevv-Jerfey  and  Carolina.  The  third  kind 
was  that  of  royal  government,  where  the  governor  and  council  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  the  aflembly  by  the  people.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  governments  of  New-Hampfhire,  Maflachufetts,  New- York, 
Ncvv-Jerf^y,  after  the  year   i  702  ;  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  after  the  re- 

i     fignation  of  the  proprietors  in  1728  ;  and  Georgia.     This  variety  of  go- 

I  vernments  created  different  degrees  of  dependence  on  the  crown.  To 
render  laws  valid,  it  was  conftilutionally  required  that  they  fhould  be  rati- 
fied by  the  king  ;  but  this  formality  was  often  difpenfed  with,  efpecially 
in  the  charter  governments. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  laft  war  with  France,  commiffioners  from 
many  of  the  colonies  had  affembled  at  Albany,  and  propofcd  that  a  great 
council  fhould  be  formed  by  deputies  from  the  fevcral  colonies,  Vv'iiich, 
\fith  a  general  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  (hould  be  em- 
powered to  take  meafures  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to  raife  money  for 
the  execution  of  their  defigns.  This  propofal  was  not  relilhed  by  the 
Britifh  miniflry  ;  but  in  place  of  this  plan,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  go- 
vernors of  the  colonies,  with  the  afliftance  of  one  or  two  of  their  coun- 
cil, fhould  ad'emble  and  concert  meafures  for  the  general  defence  ;  ered 
forts,  levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafury  of  England  for  monies  that 
fiiould  be  wanted  ;  but  the  treafury  to  be  reimbarfed  by  a  tax  on  the  co- 
lonies, to  be  laid  by  the  Englifh  parliament.  To  this  plan,  which  would 
imply  an  avowal  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  pro- 
vincial affemblies  objcfted  with  unfhaken  firmnefs.  It  fcems  therefore 
that  the  Britilh  parliament,  Icfore  the  war,  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
exercife  the  right  they  claimed  of  taxing  the  colonics  at  pleafure,  with- 
out permitting  them  to  be  reprefented.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  they 
laid  hold  of  the  alarming  Iituation  of  the  colonies  about  the  year  1 754  and 
1755,  to  force  them  Into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  or  to  the 
^idoption  of  meafures  that  might  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
The  colonies,  however,  with  an  uncommon  forefight  and  firmnefs,  defeated 
all  their  attempts.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  requiiitions  on  the  colo- 
nies for  fUpplies  of  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  contributions. 

But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  EngHfh  parliament  re- 
lumed the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  to  juflify  their  attempts,  faid, 
that  the  money  to  be  raifed,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expence 
of  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  firft  attempt  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America  appeared  In  the  memora- 
ble ^,^ot;>  a3  paffed  March  22,  1765  ;  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  cer- 
tain inflruments  of  writing,  as  bills,  bonds,  &c.   fhould  not  be  valid  in 

\  law,  unlefs  drawn  on  ftamped  paper,  on  which  a  duty  was  laid.  No 
fooner  was  this  aft  publifhed  In  America,  than  it  raifed  a  general  alarm. 
The  people  were  filled  with  apprehenlions  at  an  ad;  which  they  fuppofed 
an  attack  on  their  conftitutional  rights.  The  colonies  petitioned  the 
king  and  parliament  for  rcdrefs  of  the  grievance,  and  formed  afTccIations 
for  tlie  purpofe  of  preventing  the  importation  and  ufe  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, until  the  aft  fhould  be   repealed.     Thi*  fpirited  and  unanimous 

H  oppofition 
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oppofitlon  of  the  Americans  produced  the  defired  effedl,  and  on  the  i8th 
of  March,  1766,  the  ftamp-afl  was  repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal 
was  received  in  the  colonies  with  univcrfal  joy,  and  the  trade  between  them 
and  Great-Britain  was  renewed  on  the  moil  liberal  footing. 

The  pafliament,  by  repealing  this  aft,  fo  obnoxious  to  their  Ameri- 
can brethren,  did  not  intend  to  lay  afide  the  fchemc  of  raifing  a  revenue 
in  the  colonies,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode.  Accordingly  the  next 
year  they  pafTed  an  at\,  laying  a  certain  duty  on  glafs,  tea,  paper  and 
painters  colours  ;  articks  which  were  much  wanted,  and  not  manufafturcd, 
in  Amtrica.  This  a£l  kindled  the  refentment  of  the  Americans,  and  ex- 
cited a  general  oppofition  to  the  meafure  ;  fo  that  parliament  thought 
proper,  in  1770,  to  take  off  thefe  duties,  except  three-pence  a  pound  on 
tea.  Ytt  this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept  alive  the  jealoufy  of  the  < 
colonifts,  and  their  oppofition  to  parliamentary  taxation  continued  and 
increafed. 

But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  duty 
was  not  the  fole  nor  principal  ca,ufe  of  the  oppofition  ;  it  was  the  princi- 
ple, which,  once  admitted,  would  have  fubjefted  the  colonies  to  unlimit- 
ted  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the  privilege  of  being  reprefcnted. 
The  light,  abftradly  confidered,  was  denied  ;  and  the  fmallcft  attempt  to 
cftablifh  the  claim  by  precedent,  was  uniformly  refilled.  The  Americans 
could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  views  of  parliament ;  for  the  rcptal  of 
the  (lanp-adl  was  accompanied  with  an  unequivocal  declaration,  '  that 
the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  laws  of  fufficient  validity  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.' 

Tlie  colonies  thtrefore  entered  into  mcafures  to  encourage  their  own 
inanufaft'ires,  and  home  prpduillons,  and  to  retrench  the  ufe  of  foreign 
fupcrflultits  ;  while  the  rmpDrtation  of  tea  was  prohibited.  In  the  royal 
and  proprietary  governments,  the  governors  and  people  were  in  a  ftatc 
of  continual  warfare.  Affemblics  were  repeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly 
difTolved.  While  fitting,  the  afremhlics  employed  the  time  in  flating 
grievances  and  friiming  remoriftrances.  'To  Inflame  thefe  dlfcontents,  an 
afl  of  parliament  was  palTed,  ordaining  that  the  governors  and  judges 
fhould  receive  their  falarles  of  the  cri)vvn  ;  thus  making  them  independent 
of  the  provincial  aflemblies,  and  icmoveable  only  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
Itliig. 

Thefe  arbitrar)-  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  mentioned  *^ 
could  not  fail  of  producin;r  a  rupture.  Tht  fiift  a6l  of  violence,  was  the 
malTacre  at  Bollon,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1 770.  A 
body  of  BritlHi  troops  had  been  llationed  in  Bofton  to  awe  the  in- 
liabltants,  and  inforce  the  meafures  of  parliament.  On  the  fatal 
day,  when  b'ood  was  to  be  flied,  as  a  prelude  to  more  tragic  fcenes,  a 
viot  was  taifcd  among  fomc  foldiers  and  boys;  the  former  aggrcffing  by 
thr  ■'wing  fnow-ba'Is  at  the  latter.  The  bickerings  and  jealoufies  be- 
twcin  the  inhabitants  and  fuldlers,  which  had  been  frequent  before,  no»f 
b'camc  firions.  A  iiuiltltude  was  fion  c.Ucdled,  and  the  coiitroverfy 
became  fo  warm,  that  to  difptrfc  the  people,   the  troops  were  embodied 

Sfc  ai  rrwnerali'in  of  grievances  in  the  '  a3  tf  independence,*  and  in  a 
varietj  of  ptiitiom  to  the  hin^  and  parliament. 

and 
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and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants.  Thi;  fatal  order  was  executed, 
and  ffveral  perfons  fell  a  facritice.  The  people  reftrained  their  venj^eance 
at  the  t  me  ;  but  this  wanton  aft  of  cruelty  and  milltar)'^  defpc^tifm  fanned 
the  flame  of  Iberty  ;  a  flame  that  was  not  to  be  extinguiflied  but  by  a  total 
reparation  of  the  Colonies  from  their  oppreffive  and  hoftile  parent.  , 

In  1773  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
The  Gafpee,  an  armed  fchooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  had 
been  ftationed  at  Providence  in  Rhode-Ifland,  to  prevent  fm'.:ggHng. 
The  vigilance  of  the  commander  irritated  the  inhabitants  to  that  degrc", 
that  about  two  hundred  armed  men  cntere'd  the  vefTel  at  night,  compelled. 
the  officers  and  men  to  go  afhore,  and  fet  fire  to  the  fchooner.  A  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  government  for  apprehending  any  .of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  this  daring  aft,  produced  no  effeftual  difcovery. 

About  this  time,  the  difcovery  and  publication  of  fome  private  confi- 
dential letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Boilon,  to  perfons  in  office 
in  England,  ferved  to  confirm  the  apprchenfions  of  the  Americans,  with 
rcfpeft  to  the  defigns  of  the  Britifh  government.  It  was  now  made  ob- 
vious that  more  effeftual  mcafures  would  be  taken  to  eftablilh  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  over  the  Colonies.  The  letters  recom- 
mended decifive  meafures,  and  the  writers  were  charged,  by  the  exafperated 
Americans,  with  betraying  their  trufl  and  the  people  they  governed. 

As  the  refolutions  of  the  Colonies  not  to  import  or  confume  tea,  had, 
in  a  great  mcafure,  deprived  the  Englifh  governm.ent  of  a  revenue  from 
this  quarter,  the  parliament  formed  a  fcheme  of  introducing  tea  into 
America,  under  cover  of  the  Eaft- India  Company.  For  this  purpofe  an 
aft  was  pafled,  enabling  the  Company  to  export  all  forts  of  teas,  duty 
free,  to  any  place  whatever.  The  Company  departed  from  their  ufual 
mode  of  bufinefs,  and  became  their  own  exporters.  Several  fhips  were 
freighted  with  teas,  and  fent  to  the  American  colonies,  and  faftors  were 
appointed  to  receive  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppofe  the  revenue-fyftem  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  parliament  in  every  poffible  fnape,  confideved  the  attempt  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  to  evade  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies,  and  difpofe  of 
teas  in  America,  as  an  indireft  mode  of  taxation,  fanftioned  by  the  auho- 
,  rity  of  Parliament.  The  people  aflembled  in  various  places,  and  in  the 
large  commercial  towns  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  teas. 
Committees  were  appointed,  and  armed  with  extenfive  powers  to  infpeft 
merchants  books,  to  propofe  tefts,  and  make  ufe  of  other  expedients  to 
fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  Eaft- India  Company.  The  fame  fpirit  per- 
vaded the  people  from  New-Hamp(hire  to  Georgia.  In  fome  places, 
the  confignees  of  the  teas  were  intimidated  fo  far  as  to  relinquifti  their  ap- 
pointments, or  to  enter  into  engagements  not  to  aft  in  that  capacity. 
The  cargo  fent  to  South-Carolina  wasftortd,  the  confignees  being  reftrain- 
ed  from  ofi^ering  the  tea  for  fale.  In  other  provinces,  the  fhips  were  fent 
back  without  difcharging  their  cargoes. 

But  in  Bofton  the  tea  fliared  a  more  violent  fate.  Senfible  that  no  le- 
gal meafures  could  prevent  being  landed,  and  that  if  once  landed,  it 
would  be  difpofed  of ;  a  number  of  men  in  difguife,  on  the  1 8th  of 
December  1773,  entered  the  (hips,  and  threw  overboard  three  hundred  and 
forty  chefts  of  it,  which  was  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  Eafl-India 

H  2  Company. 
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Company.  No  fooner  did  the  news  of  this  deftnidion  of  the  tea  reach 
Great-Britain,  than  the  parliament  determined  to  punifli  that  devoted 
town.  On  the  king's  laying  the  American  papers  before  them,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  ami  palled,  '  to  diftontiniie  the  landing  and  dilrharging, 
lading  and  {hippin;^  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  town  of 
Bofton,  or  within  the  harbour.' 

Thi»  aft,  pafTed  March  25,  1 774,  called  the  BoHon  Port  Bill,  threw 
the  inhabitants  of  Maftachufetts  into  the  greateil  confternation.  The 
town  of  Bofton  paffed  a  refoliition,  exprelling  their  fenfe  of  this  oppref- 
five  meafurc,  and  a  defire  that  all  the  colonies  would  concur  to  Hop  all 
importation  from  Great- Britain.  Moft  of  the  colonies  entered  into  fpi- 
ritcd  refolutions,  on  this  occafion,  to  unite  with  Ma{^ach^fett^  in  a  firm 
oppofition  to  the  unconflitutional  meafures  of  the  parliament.  The  firil 
of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place,  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  falling  and  prayer  throughout  the 
colonies,  to  feek  the  divine  diredlion  and  aid,  in  that  critical  and  gloomy 
ji;n£lure  of  affairs. 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  this  rational  and  pious  cuftom  of  ob- 
fer\'ing  falls  in  times  of  diftrefs  and  impending  danger,  and  of  celebrating 
days  of  public  thankfgiviug,  after  having  received  fpecial  tokens  of  di- 
vine favour,  has  ever  prevailed  in  New-England  fince  its  firft  fettlement, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  other  ftates.  Thefe  public  fupplications  and  ac- 
knowledgments to  heaven,  at  the  commencement  of  hoiUlitics,  and  during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  war,  vrere  more  frequent  than  ufual,  and  were 
attended  with  uncommon  fervour  and  folemnlty.  They  were  confidered 
by  the  people,  a«  an  humble  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  juilnefs  of  their 
caufe,  and  dcfigncd  to  manifeft  their  dependence  ca  the  God  or  Hosts 
for  aid  and  fuccefs  in  maintaining  it  againfl  their  hoftile  brethren.  The 
prayers  and  public  difcourfes  of  the  Clergy  who  were  friends  to  their  fuf- 
fcring  country  (and  tliere  were  very  few  who  were  not)  brcaihed 
the  fplrit  of  patrlotlfm  ;  and  as  their  piety  and  integrity  had  generally  j 
fecurcd  to  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  tliey  had  great  influence  ■ 
and  fuccefs  in  encouraging  them  to  engage  in  its  defence.  In  this  way, 
that  venerable  clafs  of  citizens  aided  the  caufe  of  their  country  ;  and  to 
their  pious  exertions,  under  the  Gs.eat  Arbiter  of  human  affairs,  has 
been  jiillly  afciibed  no  inconfiderablc  fliare  of  the  fuccefs  and  vldlory  tint 
crowned  the  American  arms. 

During  the  height  of  the  condernation  and  confufion  which  the  Bofton 
Port  Bill  occafioned  ;  at  the  very  time  when  a  town-meeting  was  fitting 
to  confidcr  of  it.  General  Gage,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Maffachtifetts,  arrived  in  the  harbour.  His  arrival  however  did 
not  allay  the  popular  ferment,  or  check  the  progrefs  of  the  meafures  then 
taking,  to  unite  the  Colonics  in  oj)pofition  to  the  opprcfTuc  aft  of 
paillamcnt. 

But  the  Port  Bill  was  not  the  only  aft  that  alarmed  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  Americans.  Determined  to  compel  the  province  of  MafTachufetts 
to  fubmit  to  their  laws,  parliament  paffed  an  aft  for  «  the  better  regulating 
government  in  the  piovince  of  MafTachufetts  Bay.'  The  objeft  of  this 
ad  was  to  alter  the  government,  as  It  flood  on  the  charter  of  King  Wil- 
liam, to  take  the  appointment  of  the  executive  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

people, 
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fitople,  and  place  it  in  the  crown  ;  thus  making  even  the  judges  and 
iheiifFs  dependent  on  the  king,  and  removeable  only  at  his  pleafure. 

This  atit  was  foon  followed  by  another,  which  ordained,  that  any  per- 
fon,  inuifted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  committed  in  aiding  the 
magiftrates  in  executing  the  laws,  might  be  fcnt  by  the  governor  either 
to  another  colony,  or  to  Great-Britain,  for  his  trial. 

This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Quebec  Bill ;  which  extended  the  bounds 
of  that  province,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  objeifl  of  this  bill  was,  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  that  jirovince  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  prevent  its  joining  the  colonies  in  their  refin- 
ance of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  mcafurcs  did  not  intimidate  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand  they  ferved  to  confirm  their  former  apprehenfions  of  the  evil  defigns 
of  government,  and  to  unite  the  colonies  in  their  oppofition.  /V  cor- 
refpondence  of  opinion  with  refpect  to  the  unconftitutiunal  ails  of  parlia- 
ment, produced  a  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  The  people 
generally  concun-ed  in  a  propofition  for  holding  a  congrefs  by  deputation 
from  the  fcveval  colonics,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  rights.  Deputies  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  met  at  Phila- 
phia  on  the  26th  of  Odlober,    1774. 

In  this  firft  congrefs,  the  proceedings  were  cool,  deliberate  and  loyal ; 
but  marked  with  unanimity  and  firmnefs.  Their  firft  a6l  was  a  declara- 
tion, or  ftate  of  their  claims  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  Britifh 
fubjeds,  and  particularly  that  cf  taxing  themfelves  exclufively,  and  of  re- 
gulating the  internal  police  of  the  colonies.  They  alfo  drev/  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  grievances,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  of 
the  unconllitutional  and  opprefEve  ads  of  parliament.  They  figned  an 
affociation  to  fufpend  the  importation  of  Britilb  goods,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  American  produce,  until  their  grievances  fhould  be  redreflcd.  They 
fcnt  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  and  another  to  the 
people  of  America  ;  in  the  former  of  which  they  enumerated  tlie  opprcf- 
fivc  fteps  cf  parliament,  and  called  on  their  Britifli  brethren  not  t-o  aid  the 
noiniilry  in  enflaving  their  American  fubjeds;  and  in  the  latter,  they  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  the  people  in  a  fpirited  and  unanimous  determination 
to  defend  their  conftitutional  rights. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  in  Maflachufetts  wore  the  appearance  of 
oppofition  by  force.  A  new  council  for  the  governor  had  been  appointed 
by  the  crown.  New  judges  were  appointed  and  attempted  to  piocced  in 
the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  juries  refufed  to  be  fworn  under 
thefti ;  in  fome  counties,  the  people  aflembled  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
proceeding  to  bufinefs  :  and  in  Berkfhire  they  fucceeded,  fttting  an  exam- 
ple of  vefiftance  that  has  fince  been  followed,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  ftate. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  mufter  of  the  militia 
spproached.  General  Gage,  apprchenfive  of  fonae  violence,  had  the  pre- 
caution to  fcize  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  ftores  at  Cambridge  and 
Charlefton,  and  lodged  them  in  Bofton.  This  meafurc,  with  the  fortify- 
ing of  that  neck  of  land  which  joins  Bofton  to  the  main  land  at  Roxbviry, 
caufed  a  uuivcrfal  alarm  and  ferment.  Several  thoufand  people  afTcrnbled, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  reftrained  from  falling  upon  the 
Britifti  troops. 
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On  this  occafion,  an  afTembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  Suffolk 
county  was  called  ;  and  ftveral  fpirited  refolutions  were  agreed  to.  Thefe 
refolutiuns  were  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  but  they  breath- 
ed a  fpiril  of  freedom  that  does  honour  to  the  delegates.  They  declared 
that  the  late  aAs  of  parliament  and  the  proceedings  of  General  Gage, 
were  glaring  infraftions  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  which  their  duty 
call  d  them  to  defend  by  all  lawful  means. 

This  aflembly  remonil  rated  againft  the  fortification  of  Bofton  Neck,  and 
agaiiift  the  Quehtc  Bill ;  and  refolved  upon  a  fufpenfiun  of  commerce,  an 
encci:rr'jTinent  of  arts  and  manufaftures,  the  holding  of  a  provincial  con- 
grefs,  :iv  i  ;i  lubminion  to  the  meafures  which  fliould  be  recommended  by 
the  continental  c^ngrcfs.  They  recommended  that  the  coUeftors  of  taxes 
fhculd  not  pay  any  money  into  the  treafury,  without  further  orders  ;  they 
alfo  recommer.red  peace  and  good  order,  as  they  meant  to  a(5t  merely 
upon  the  defLTiLvc. 

In  aiifw'^r  to  their  rcmonftrancr,  General  Gage  affiired  them  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  inhabitants 
to  and  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  that  he  would  not  fufFer  any  perfon 
under  his  command  to  injure  the  perfon  or  property  of  any  of  his  majefty's 
fubjefts. 

l^.evious  to  this,  a  general  afTembly  had  been  fummoncd  to  meet  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  writs  had  been  countermanded  by  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation, on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  times  and  the  rcfignation  of 
feveral  of  the  new  counfellors,  yet  reprefentatives  were  chofcn  by  the  peo- 
ple who  met  at  Salem,  refolved  themfelves  into  a  provincial  congrefs,  and 
adjourned  to  Concord. 

This  congrefs  addreffed  the  governor  with  a  rehearfal  of  their  diftreffes, 
and  took  the  neceflary  fteps  for  defending  their  rights.  They  regulated 
the  militia,  made  provifion  for  fupplying  the  treafury,  and  furnifhing  the 
people  with  arms  ;  and  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  and  union  of  the  people 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  congrefs  had  the  force  of  laws. 

General  Gage  was  incenfed  at  the  meafures — he  declared,  in  his  an- 
fwtr  to  the  addrefs,  that  Britain  could  never  harbour  the  black  defign  of 
cnllaving  her  fubjtds,  and  publifhed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  infmuated, 
that  fuch  proceedings  amoimtcd  to  lebellion.  He  alfo  ordered  barracks 
to  be  crcftcd  for  the  foldiers ;  but  he  found  difficulty  in  procuring  la- 
bourers, either  in  Bofton  or  New- York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775,  the  fifhcry  bills  were  pafTed  in  parliament, 
by  whivh  the  colonics  were  prohibited  to  trade  with  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
or  the  Weft- Indies,  or  to  take  fifh  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     ' 

In  the  diftrcftes  to  which  thefe  afts  of  parliament  reduced  the  town  of 
Bofton,  the  unanimity  of  the  colonies  was  remarkable  in  the  large  fup- 
plies  ot  provifion,  furnirtied  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns  from 
New-Hampflure  to  Georgia,  and  (hipped  to  the  relief  of  the  fuffcrers. 

PieparalKins  began  to  he  made  to  oppofe  by  force  the  execution  of  thefe 
afts  of  parliament.  The  militia  of  the  country  were  trained  to  the  ufc  of 
arms — great  encouragement  was  given  for  the  manufatfture  of  gunpowder, 
and  mealuris  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  military  ftores. 

In  Fcbruar)-,' Colonel  l.eflic  was  fent  with  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
Bofton,  to  take  poffcffion  of  fomc  cannon  at  Salem.      But  the  people  had 

intelligence 
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intelligence  of  thr  defign — took  up  the  draw-bridge  in  that  town,  and 
prevented  the  troops  from  paffing,  until  the  cannon  were  fecured  ;  fo  that 
iht  cxpeditinn  failed. 

In  April,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  were  fent  with  a  body  of 
about  nine  hundred  troops,  to  deftroy  the  military  (lores  which  had  been 
CoUeded  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton.  It  is  believed, 
that  another  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  feize  on  the  perfons  of 
MeflVs.  riaiicDck  and  Adams,  who,  by  their  fpirited  exertions,  had  ren- 
dered themfclves  very  obnoxious  to  General  Gage.  At  Lexington,  the 
militia  was  c^llefted  on  a  green,  to  oppofe  the  incurfion  of  the  Britifh  forces. 
Thefe  were  fired  upon  by  the  Britilh  troops,  and  eight  men  killed  on  the 
fpot. 

The  militia  were  difperfed,  and  the  troops  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where  they  deftroyed  a  ftw  (lores.  But  on  their  return,  they  were  in- 
ceffantly  harralTcd  by  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed  with  juft  refentment, 
fired  upon  them  from  houfes  and  fences,  and  purfued  them  to  Bodon. 
The  lofs  of  the  Britilh  in  this  expedition,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifon- 
ers,  was  two  hundred  and  feventy-three  men. 

Here  was  fpilt  the  jirjl  blood  in  the  late  war  ;  a  war  which  fevered  Ame- 
rica from  the  Britifh  empire.  Lexington  opened  the  firftfcene  of  this  great 
drama,  wiiich,  in  its  progrefs,  exhibited  the  moft  illullrious  chara£lers  and 
cve.ils,  and  clofed  vrith  a  revolution,  equally  glorious  for  the  aftors,  and 
important  in  its  confequtnces  to  mankind. 

This  battle  roufed  all  America  The  militia  colletfleA  from  all  quar* 
ters,  and  Bofton,  in  a  few  days,  was  befieged  by  twenty  thoufand  men.  A 
ftop  was  put  to  all  intercourfe  between  the  town  and  cnuntry,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provifions.  General  Gage  pro- 
mifed  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would-  deliver  up  their  arms.  Th6 
people  complied,  but  when  the  gener -1  had  obtained  their  arms,  the  per- 
fidious man  refuted  to  let  the  people  go. 

This  breach  of  faith,  and  the  confequences  that  attend  it,  were  juftly 
and  greatly  complained  of;  and  although  many,  at  different  times,  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their  efFefta^ 
behind  ;  fo  that  many  who  had  been  ufed  to  live  in  eafc  and  aHlnence> 
were  at  once  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and  mifery.  A  circumilance 
peculiarly  and  wantonly  aggravating,  and  which  was  the  ground  of  the 
bittereft  complaints  of  Congrefs,  was,  that  palTports  were  granted  or  re- 
tained in  fnch  a  manner,  as  that  families  were  broken,  and  the  dearcll  con- 
nexions feparated  ;  part  being  compelled  to  quit  the  town,  and  part 
cruelly  retained  againft  their  inclination. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fmall  number  of  men,  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
htmdred  and  forty,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Allen  and  Colonel 
Eafton,  without  any  public  orders,  furprized  and  took  the  Britifh  garri- 
fons  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  on 
either  fide. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton, 
arrived  at  Bollon  from  England,  .with  a  number  of  troops.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, our  troops  attempted  to  fortify  Bunkcr's-hill,  which  lies  near 
Charlefton,  and  but  a  mile  and  an  half  from  Bofton.  They  had,  dur- 
ing the  night,  thrown  up  a  fnaall  breaft-work,  which  fheltered  them  from 
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the  fire  of  the  BritiHi  cannon.  But  tlie  next  morning,  the  BrltiHi^  army- 
was  ftiit  to  drive  them  from  the  hill,  and  landing  under  cover  of  their 
cannon,  they  fet  fire  to  Chailellon,  which  was  confumed,  and  marched  to 
attack  o\ir  troops  in  the  entrenchments.  A  fevere  engagement  enfued,  in 
M'hich  the  Britifh,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  fcven  hundred 
and  forty  killed,  and  eleven  liundred  and  fifty  wounded.  They  were 
repulfed  at  firit,  and  thrown  into  diforder ;  but  they  finally  carried  the 
fortification,  with  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans  fufFered  a 
fmall  lofs,  compared  with  the  Britifh  ;  the  whole  lofs  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prifoners  being  but  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

T.hc  lofs  moft  lamented  on  this  bloody  day  was  that  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  was  at  this  time  a  major-general,  and  commanded  the  troops  on  this 
occafion.  He  died  like  a  brave  man,  fighting  valiantly  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  in  a  little  redoubt  at  the  right  of  our  lines. 

General  Warren,  who  had  rendered  himfclf  confpicuous  by  his  unlver- 
fal  merit,  abilities,  and  eloquence,  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  firft  general 
congrefs,  and  was  at  this  time  prefident  of  the  provincial  congrefs  of 
Maflachufetts.  But  quitting  the  humane  and  peaceable  walk  of  his  pro- 
feffion  as  a  phyfician,  and  breaking  through  the  endearing  ties  of  family 
conncdtions,  he  proved  himfelf  equally  calculated  for  the  field,  as  for 
public  bufinefs  or  private  ftudy. 

About  this  time,  the  Continental  Congrefs  appointed  George  Wa(h- 
ington,  Efq;  a  native  of  Virginia,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  American 
army  *.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  diftinguifhed  and  fucccf^ful  officer 
in  the  preceding  war,  and  he  feemed  deftined  by  heaven  to  be  the  faviour 
of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  a  diffidence  which 
was  a  proof  of  his  prudence  and  his  greatncfs.  He  rcfufed  any  pay  for 
eight  years  laborious  and  arduous  fervice ;  and  by  his  matchlcfs  fkill, 
fortitude,  and  perfeverance,  conducted  America  through  indcfcribeablc 
difficulties,  to  independence  and  peace. 

While  true  merit  Is  efteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never 
ceafe  to  revere  the  memory  of  this  Hero  ;  and  while  gratitude  remains 
in  the  human  breafl,  the  prailcs  of  Washington  fliall  dwell  on  every 
American  tongue. 

General  Wafliington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  congrefs,  arrived 
at  Cambridge,  and  took  command  of  the  American  army  in  July.  From 
this  time,  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  affiimc  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
gular and  general  oppofition  to  the  forces  of  Great-Britain. 

In  Autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, beficgcd  and  took  ti.e  garrifon  at  St.  John's,  which  command* 
the  entrance  into  Canada.  Tlic  prifoners  amounted  to  about  fevcn  hun- 
drtd.  General  Montgomery  purfued  liis  fucccfs,  and  took  Montreal  ;  and 
dciigned  his  vidorics  to  Quebec. 

A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Arnold,  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Canada,  by  the  river  Kenebeck,  and  through  the  \vild>.'rneis. 
After  fuffering  every  hnrddiip,  and  the  nu.it  dillrefiing  hunger,  they  ar- 
lived  in  Canada,  and  were  joined  by  General  Montgomery,  before  Que- 
brc.  Thi;i  city,  which  was  commanded  by  Governor  Carkt  j-i,  wai  im- 
tr.ed'attly  litfie;;cd.  But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the  town  by  a 
fiegc,  it  v.'i'.s  determined  to  (torm  it. 

The 
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The  attack  was  made  on  the  lad  day  of  December,  but  proved  iiofuc- 
cefsful,  and  fatal  to  the  brave  General*  ;  who,  with  his  aid,  was  lulled 
in  attempting  to  fcale  the  walls. 

Of  the  three  divifiuns  which  attacked  the  town,  one  only  entered,  and 
that  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  fupcrior  force.  After  this  defeat.  Gen. 
Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops,  continued  fome  months  before 
Quebec,  although  his  troops  fuffered  incredibly  by  cold  and  ficknefs. 
But  the  next  fpring,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Canada. 

About  this  time,  the  large  and  fluurifiiing  town  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia 
was  wantonly  burned  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  then  royal  governor 
of  that  province. 

General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was  fuccecded  in  the 
command  by  General  Howe. 

Falmouth,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  MalTachu- 
fetts,  iliared  the  fatcof  Norfolk;  being  laid  in  afhes  by  order  of  the 
Britilh  admiral. 

The  Britifli  king  entered  into  treaties  with  fome  of  the  German  Princes 
for  about  fcventeen  thoufand  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  to  America  the 
next  year,  to  afliit  in  fubduing  the  colonies.  The  parliament  alfo  paflTed 
an  a<it,  forbidding  all  intercourfe  with  America  ;  and  while  they  repealed 
the  Bofton-port  and  fifhery  bills,  they  declared  all  American  property  on 
the  high  feas  forfeited  to  the  captors.  This  aft  induced  Congrefs  to 
change  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  meafures  were  taken  to 
annoy  the  enemy  in  Bollon.  For  this  purpofe,  batteries  were  opened  on 
feverai  hills,  from  whence  fhot  and  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  town. 
But  the  batteries  which  were  opened  on  Dorchefter  point  had  the  beil 
effect,  and  foon  obliged  General  Howe  to  abandon  the  town.  In 
March,  1776,  the  Britifh  troops  embarked  for  Halifax,  and  General 
WaOiington  entered  the  town  in  triumph. 

In  the  enfuing  fummer,  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips,  commanded  by  Sir 

I  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  Generals  Clinton  and  Corn- 

wallis,  attempted  to  take  Charkiton,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.      The 

ftiips  made  a  violent  attatk  upon  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland,  but    were 

repulfed  with  great  lofs,   and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

In  July,  Congrefs  pubHfhed  their  declaration  of  independence,  whi.h 
feparated  America  from  Great-Britain.     This  great  event  took  place  two 


hundred  and  eighty^four  years  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus— one  huii'^ed  and  fixty-fix,  from  the  firft  effeftiial  fettlement  in 
Virginia — and  one  hundred  and  fifty- fix  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  Ply- 
mouth in  Maffachufetts,  which  were  the  carlieft  Englidi  Tettlements  in 
Ameiica. 

Juft  after  this  declaration,  General  Howe,  with  a  powerful  force,  ar- 
rived near  New- York,  and  landed  the  troops  upon  Staten  Ifland.  Gene- 
ral Wafliington  was  in  New- York,  with  about  thirteen  thoufand  men,  who 
were  encamped  either  in  the  city  or  the  neighhouring  fortifications. 

The  operations  of  the  Biitifh  began  by  the  aftion  on  Long  Illa.nd,  in 
the  month  of  Auguft.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and  General  Sulii- 
V3  Tnd  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  were  made  prifoners. 
Tac  night  after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  executed  with 

fuch 
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fiich   filence,  that  the  Americans  left  the  ifland  without  alarming  their 
enemies,  and  without  lofs. 

In  September,  the  city  of  New- York  was  abandoned  by  the  American 
arnr.y,  and  taken  by  the  Britilh. 

In  November,  Fort  Wafhington  on  York  Ifland  was  taken,  and  more 
than  two  thoufand  men  made  prifoners.  Fort  Lee,  oppofite  to  F^ort 
Wafhington,  on  the  Jcrfey  (hore,  was  foon  after  taken,  but  the  garrifon 
cfcaped. 

About  the  fame  time.  General  Clinton  was  fcnt  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  take  poffefli.m  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  fuccecded.  In  addition  to  all 
thefe  lofles  and  defeats,  the  American  army  fuffered  by  defertion,  and 
more  by  ficknefs,  which  was  epidemic,  and  veiy  mortal. 

The  northern  army  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  difagreeable  fituatlon, 
particularly  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  American 
force,  confifting  of  a  few  light  vcflels  under  the  command  of  generals 
Arnold  and  Waterbury,  was  totally  difperfed.  But  general  Carleton,  in- 
ftcad  of  purining  his  victory,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  reconnoitred  our 
ports  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and  returned  to  winter 
quarters  in  Canada. 

The  American  army  might  now  be  faid  to  be  no  more.  All  that  now 
remained  cf  an  army,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  amounted 
to  at  leail  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  did  not  now  exceed  three  tlioufand.  i 
The  term  of  their  engagements  being  expired,  they  returned,  in  large 
bodies,  to  their  families  and  friends  ;  the  few,  who  from  perfonal  attach- 
ment, local  circumftances,  or  fuperior  perfeverance  and  bravery,  conliiuied 
with  the  Centrals  Wafliington  and  Lee,  were  too  inc.)nfiderdblc  to  appear 
formidable  in  the  view  of  a  powerful  and  viftorious  enemy. 

In  this  alarming  and  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  General  Lee,  through 
an  imprudent  carelefTncfs,  which  ill  became  a  man  in  his  imporiant  llation, 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  the  Britifli  light  horfc  cwmmaoded  by  CoU 
Harcourt  ;  this  unfcjitunnte  circumftance  gave  a  feverc  fliock  to  tue  le- 
maiiiing  hopes  of  the  little  army,  and  rendered  their  fituation  truly 
diiliefling. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfa£ling  in  New-Jerfey,  General  Wafliing- 
ton, far  from  being  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  General  Lee,  Snd  always 
ready  to  improve  every  advantage  to  raife  the  drooping  Ipirits  i>f  hi«  iiand- 
ful  of  men,  had  made  a  ftand  on  the  Pennfylvania  fide  of  the  Delaware. 
Here  he  collctiUd  his  fcattered  forces,  called  in  the  aflillance  of  the  Penn- 
fylvania militia,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December  (1776),  when 
the  enemy  were  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  idea  of  his  weaknels,  and  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  night,  which  was  remarkably  boilterous,  as  well  as 
by  the  fumes  of  a  Chriflmas-eve,  he  crofled  the  river,  and  at  the  breaking 
of  day,  marclied  down  to  Trenton,  and  fo  completely  furpiizcd  them, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  which  were  ftationed  at  this  place, 
furui.dcred  after  a  (hort  refillancc.  The  hurfemen  and  a  few  others  made 
their  cfcape  at  the  oppofite  enci  of  the  town.  Upwards  of  nine  hundred 
Heliians  were  taktn  piifoners  at  this  time. 

This  ficcefsfnl  cxpediti.Mi  liril  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  our  affairs, 
whuh,  after  tl.s,  fcemtd  to  brighten  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war. 
Soon  after,  General  Wafliington  attacked  the  Britifli  troops  at  Princeton, 

and 
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and  obtained  a  complete   victory  ;   not,  however,  without  being  bravely 
oppofed  by  Colonel  Mawhood 

The  addrefs  in  planning  and  executing  thefe  enteipiizes  reflected  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  commander,  and  the  fticcefs  rtMvtd  the  dcfponding 
hopes  of  America.  The  lofs  of  General  Mercer,  a  gallant  officer,  at 
Princeton,  was  the  principal  circumftance  that  allayed  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  following  year,  f ']']'],  was  diftinguifhed  by  very  rfrmarkable  events 
in  favour  of  America.  On  the  opening,'' of  the  campaign.  Govern. ir  Tryon 
was  fent  with  a  body  of  trooiis  to  deltroy  the  (lores  at  Danbury,  in  Con- 
nedlicut.  This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town  moftly  burnt.  The 
enemy  fuffered  in  their  retreat,  and  the  Americans  loil  General  Wooller, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

Ge:,.ral  Prefcot  was  taken  from  his  quarters,  on  Rhode  Ifland,  by  the 
ad'^cis  and  enterprize  of  colonel  Barton,  and  conveyed  prifoner  to  the 
continent. 

General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  northern  Britifli  army^,  took 
poffcflion  of  Ticonderoga,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  lUe  Americana. 
He  pufhed  his  fucceffes,  crofTed  Lake  George,  ai.d  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga.  His  progrels,  huwt-ver,  was  chtxked 
by  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baum,  near  Ber.nington,  in  which  the  undifct- 
plined  militia  of  Vermont,  under  general  Stark,  difplayed  unexampled 
bravery,  and  captured  almv)ft  the  whole  detachmeiu. 

The  militia  alTen.bled  from  all  parts  of  New-England  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  General  Burgoyne. 

Thefe,  with  the  regular  troops,  formed  a  refpedlable  urmy,  commanded 
by  General  Gates.  After  two  fevtre  adicms,  in  which  the  Generals  Lin- 
coln and  Arnold  behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  were  wounded. 
General  Burgoyne  found  himfelf  enclofed  with  brave  troops,  anJ  was 
forced  to  furrender  his  whole  army,  amounting,  according  to  I'ome,  to  ten 
thoufand,  and  according  to  others  to  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty-two  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This  memorable  event 
happened  on  the  17th  of  Oflober,  177";  and  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy 
over  America,  and  laid  a  foundation  fur  the  treaty  with  France. 

But  before  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  main  body  of  the  Britifh  forces  had 
embarked  at  New-York,  failed  up  the  Chefapeek,  and  landed  at  tlie  head 
of  Elk  river.  The  army  foon  began  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  Ge- 
I  neral  Wafhington  had  determined  to  oppofe  them,  and  for  this  purpofe 
made  a  iland,  firft  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  and  then  upon  the  heights,  near 
I  Brandwine  Creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Americans  were 
overpowered,  and  fufFered  great  lofs.  The  enemy  foon  purfued  their 
march,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Philadelphia,  towards  the  clofe  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  German  town, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Americans  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  by  fome  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Britilh.  Both  fides  fufFered  confidcrable  loffes  ;  en  the  fide 
of  the  Americans  was  general  Nafh. 

In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud-Ifland  an^  Red-Bank,  the  Heffians 
were  uufuccefsful,  and  their  commander,  colonel   Donop,  killed.     The 
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Britifii   a'ft)  loft   the  Aiiofafta,  a   fliip  of  the  line.      But  the  forts   wertf 
afterwards  taken,  and  the  navigation   of  the  Delaware  opened.      General! 
Wafhiiitrajn  was  reinforced  with   part  of  the  troops  which  had  compofed 
the  norm-rn  arinv,  under  General  Gates  j  and  both  armies  retired  to  win- 
ter quarters. 

In  Odoher,  the  fame  month  in  which  General  Bargoyne  was  taken  at 
Saratoga,  General  Vaiighan,  with  a  lir.ali  fleet,  failed  up  Hudfon's  river,  , 
and  wantonly  burnt   Kingfton,  a  beautiful  Dutch  fettlement,   on  che  weft 
fide  of  the  river. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  177?,  was  diftlnguiflied  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  America  ;  by  which  we  obtained  a  powerft;! 
and  ginerous  ally.  When  the  Knglilh  miniftry  were  informed  that  this 
treaty  was  on  foot,  they  difpatched  commiiTioners  to  Am.rica,  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now  accept  their  offers.  Early 
in  the  fpring.  Count  de  Eftaign,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  was 
fent  by  the  court  of  France  to  afTill  America. 

Genet al  Howe  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  England  ;  the  command 
then  deviilved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  June,  the  Britifli  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  foi  New- ■ 
York.  On  their  march  they  were  annt>ycd  by  the  Americans;  and  att 
Monmouth,  a  very  regular  action  took  place  between  part  of  the  armies;; 
the  enemy  were  repulltd  with  great  lofs,  and  had  General  Lee  obeyed  his. 
orders,  a  fignal  victory  muft  have  been  obtained.  General  Lee,  for  ill! 
condnA  that  day,  was  fufpended,  and  was  never  aftei  wards  permitted  to  i 
join  the  army. 

General  Lee's  o  nduft,  at  feveral  times  before  this,  had  been  very  fuf- 
picicus.  In  December,  1776,  he  lay  at  Chatham,  about  eleven  milegi 
horn  Elizabeth-Town,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  when  a  great  quantity 
of  baggage  was  ftored  at  Elizabeth-Town,  under  a  guard  of  only  five 
hundred  HeiTians.  General  Lee  was  apprized  of  this,  and  might  have 
lurprized  tl>e  guard  and  taken  the  baggage.  But  he  neglet^ed  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  after  feveral  marches  and  counter -marches  between  Troy,. 
Chiithnm,  and  Morris-Town,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  or  near  White's 
tavern,  wliere  he  was  furprized  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  party  of  the  Britifh 
horle.  He  was  heard  to  fay,  repeatedly,  that  General  Wafliinjfton  would, 
ruin  a  fine  army.  It  was  fufpcded  that  he  had  deligns  to  fupplant  the 
General,  and  his  friends  attempted  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  tiie  army. 
Generai  Washington's  prudent  delays  and  cautious  movements  afforded 
(jcncrai  Lee's  fiiends  many  opportunities  to  fprcad  reports  unfavourable 
to  his  character.  It  was  infmuated,  wiih  fome  fuccefs,  that  General 
Wafliiiij'ton  wanted  courage  and  abilities.  Reports  of  this  kind,  at  one 
lime,  rendered  General  Lee  very  popular,  and  it  is  fuppoied  he  wifhed  to 
fruftrate  General  Wafliington's  plans,  in  order  to  increafe  the  fufpicions 
;«Iitd(ly  entertained  of  his  generalfhip,  and  turn  the  public  clamour  in  his 
<  wn  favour.  His  condu£t  at  Monmouth  muft  have  proceeded  from  fuch  a 
deiign  ;  for  he  commanded  the  flower  of  the  American  army,  and  was 
not  dtllitute  of  courage. 

In  Aiig'Hl,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  large  boily  of  troops,  attempted  to 
take  poflclhon  of  Rhode  ifland,  but  did  not  fucceed.  S«)on  after,  the 
ttorcs  and  fnipping  at   Bedford  in  M;'fUichuftlts,  were  burnt  by  a  parly 
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I  of  the  Britilh  troops.      The  fame  year,  Savannah,  tlien  the  capital  of  Geor- 
j  gia,  was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell. 
I       In  the  following   year  (1779)  general  Lincoln  was   appointed   to   the 
t  command  of  the  fouthern  army. 

Governor  Tryon  and  Sir  George  CoUyer  made  an  incurfion  into  Con- 
ncfticiit,  and  burnt,  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and 
Norwalk.  Bat  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  a  bold 
attack  upon  Stoney  Point,  which  was  furprizcd  and  taken  by  general 
Wayne  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July.  Hvc  hundred  men  were  made 
priioncrs,  with  little  lofs  on  either  fide. 

A  party  of  Britiih  forces  attempted  this  fummer,  to  build  a  fort  on 
Pcnobfcot  river,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbouring  fo- 
refts.  A  plan  was  laid  by  Maifachufetts  to  diflod^je  them,  and  a  confider- 
able  fleet  collccled  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  plan  failed  of  fucc;;fs,  and 
the  whole  mainnc  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Briti.'h,  except  fome 
vefTcls  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themfelves. 

In  October,  General  Lincoln  and  Count  de  Ellaing  made  an  aflault  up- 
on Savannah  ;  but  they  were  rcpulfed  with  confiderablc  lofs.  In  this  ac- 
tion, the  ce!.  brated  Pohfh  Count  Pulafki,  who  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brave  foldier,  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  this  fummer,  General  SuUivan  marched  with  a  body  of  troops,  into 
the  Indians  country,  and  burnt  and  deftroyed  all  their  provihons  and  fct- 
tlements  that  fell  in  their  way. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  the  next  year  (1780)  the  Britifh 
troops  left  Rhode-Ifland.  An  expedition  under  General  Clinton  and 
Lord  Corwallis,  was  undertaken  againft  Charlellon,  South-Carolina, 
where  General  Lincoln  commanded.  This  town,  after  a  clofe  fiege  of 
about  fix  weeks,  was  fuirendered  to  the  Britilh  commander  ;  and  General 
Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrifon,  were  made  prifoners. 

General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  Command  in  the  fouthetn  depart- 
ment, and  another  army  coUedted.  In  Auguft,  Lord  Cornwallls  attacked 
the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South-Carolina,  and  routed  them  with 
conliderable  lofs.  He  afterwards  marched  through  the  louthern  Hates, 
aad  fuppofed  them  entirely  fubdued. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Britiih  troops  made  frequent  Incurfions  from 
New-York  into  the  Jerfies,   ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 

In  June,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  General  Knip' 
haufen,  landed  at  Ehzabeth-Town  point,  and  proceeded  into  the  countr/. 
They  were  much  harrafied  in  their  progrcfs  by  colonel  Dayton  and  the 
troops  under  his  command.  When  they  arrived  at  Connetlicut  Farms, 
according  to  their  ufual  but  facrilegious  cuftom,  they  burnt  the  Prefby- 
tcrian  church*,  parfonage  houfe,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  village. 
But  the  moll  cruel  and  wanton  ad  that  was  perpetrated  during  this  in- 
cut Hon,  was  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Caldwell,  of  Elizabeth-Town. 

*  Prejhyterian  Churches  nvere  called  nefts  0/"  rebellion  ;  and  it  appears  ly 
ihc  number  that  nvere  burnt  in  evcrv  part  of  this  continent  when  the  Brili/h 
])ad  accejsy  that  they  were  particularly  obnoxious. 
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This  amiable  woman,  feeing  the  enemy  advancing,  retired  with  her 
houfe-keeper,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  an  infant  of  eight  months,  and 
a  little  maid,  to  a  room  fecured  on  all  fides  by  ftonc  walls,  except  at  a 
window  oppofite  the  enemy.  She  prudently  took  this  precaution  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  tranfient  {hot,  fhould  the  ground  be  difputed  near  that 
place,  which  happened  not  t  be  the  caft  i  neither  was  there  any  firing 
from  either  party  near  the  houfe  until  the  fatal  moment,  when  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  unfufpicious  of  any  immediate  danger,  fitting  on  the  bed  with 
her  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  her  nurfe,  with  her  infant  babe  by  her 
fide,  was  inftantly  fliot  dead  by  an  unfeeling  Britifh  foldier,  who  had 
come  round  to  the  unguarded  part  of  the  houfe  with  an  evident  defign  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  Many  circumftances  attending  this  inhuman  ; 
murder,  evince,  not  only  that  it  was  committed  by  the  enemy  with  defign, 
but  alfo,  that  it  was  by  the  permiflion,  if  not  by  the  command,  of  General  1 
Kniphaufen,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  populace  to  relinquifh  their  caufe. 
A  circumftance  which  aggravated  this  piece  of  cruelty,  was,  that  when 
the  Britiih  officers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  murder,  they  did  not 
interfere  to  prevent  the  corpfe  from  being  ftripped  and  burnt,  but  left 
it  half  the  day,  ftripped  in  part,  to  be  tumbled  about  by  the  rude  foldicry  ; 
and  at  laft  it  was  removed  from  the  houfe,  before  it  was  burned,  by  the 
aid  of  thofe  who  were  not  of  the  army. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  was  an  amiable  woman,  of  a  fweet  and  even  temper,  dif- 
creet,  prudent,  benevolent,  foft  and  engaging  in  her  manners,  and  be- 
loved by  all  her  acquaintance.      She  left  nine  promlfing  children. 

Mrs.  Caldwell's  death  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  hufband's.  In 
November,  1781,  Mr.  Caldwell,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady 
at  Elizabeth- Town  point,  whofe  family  in  New-York  had  been  peculiar- 
ly kind  to  the  American  prifaners,  rode  down  to  efcort  her  up  to  town. 
Ha.'iiig  received  her  into  his  chair,  the  fentinel  obfcrving  a  little  bundle 
tied  in  the  lady's  handkerchief,  faid  it  muil  be  feizcd  for  the  ftate.  JNlr. 
Caldwell  inftantly  left  the  chair,  faying  that  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  was  then  prcfent ;  and  as  he  ftepped  forward  with 
this  view,  another  foldier  impertinently  told  him  to  ftop,  which  he  im- 
mediately did ;  the  foldier  iiotwithftanding,  without  further  provoca- 
tion, (hot  him  dead  oa  the  fp>t.  Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Mr. 
Caldwell.  His  public  difcourfes  were  fe-ifible,  animated  and  perfuafive  ; 
his  manner  of  delivery  agreable  and  pathetic.  He  was  a  very  warm  pa- 
triot, and  greatly  diftinguifhed  himielf  in  fupportiug  the  caufe  of  his  fuf- 
fering  eounliy.  As  a  hufband  he  was  kind  ;  as  a  citizen  given  to  hofpi- 
tality.     The  villain  who  murdered  him  was   feized  and  executed. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Moiifieur  de  Ternay,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode- 
Ifland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans. 

This  year  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  infamous  treafon  of  General 
Arnold.  Cei't-ral  Waftiington  having  fome  bufinefs  to  tranfaft  at  We- 
thcriifield  in  Conncfticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  important  poll  of 
Wcftpuint ;  which  guards  a  pafs  in  Hudfon's  river,  about  fixty  miles 
frorn  New-York.  Arnolds  condudl  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  had  been  ctnfured  ;  and  the  treatment  he  received  in  con- 
fequcncc,  had  given  him  offence. 

He 
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He  determined  to  take  revenge ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  deliver  Weftpoint,  and  the  army, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  While  General  Wafhington  was  abfent, 
he  difmounted  the  cannon  in  fome  of  the  forts,  and  tot^k  other  fteps  tp 
render  the  taking  of  the  poll  eafy  for  the  enemy. 

But  by  a  providential  difcoVery,  the  whole  plan  was  defeated.  Major 
Andre,  aid  to  general  Clinton,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  been  feit  up 
the  river  as  a  fpy,  to  concert  the  plan  of  operations  with  Arnold,  was 
taken,  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  and  executed  Arnold  made  his 
efcape,  by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Britifh  veflel,  which  lay  in 
the  river.  His  conduct  has  ftamped  him  with  infamy  ;  and,  like  all  trai- 
tors, he  is  defpifed  by  all  mankind.  General  Wafhington  arrived  in 
camp  juft  after  Arnold  had  made  his  efcape,  and  reftored  order  in  the 
garrifun. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  in  Carolina,  General  Greene  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  the  fodthern  department*.  From  this  period, 
things  in  that  quarter  wore  a  more  favourabe  aipeft.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
the  aflive  commander  of  the  Britifh  legion,  was  defeated  by  General  Mor- 
gan, the  intrepid  commander  of  the  rifle  men. 

After  a  variety  of  movements,  the  two  armies  met  at  Guilford,  in  Caro- 
lina. Here  was  one  of  the  beft  fought  adtlons  during  the  v/ar.  G  nerai 
Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis  exerted  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  refpec- 
tive  armies  ;  and  although  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  battle,  yet  the  Britifh  army  fuffered  an  immenfe  lofs,  and  could 
not  purfue  the  viftory.      This  aftion  happened  on  the  15th  March,    1781. 

In  the  fpring,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  who  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Britifh  fervice,  with  a  fmall  number  of  troops,  failed  for  Virginia,  and 
plundered  the  country.  This  called  the  attention  of  the  French  fleet  to 
that  quarter  ;  and  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Englifh  and. 
French,  in  which  fome  of  the  Englifh  fhips  were  much  damaged,  and  one 
entirely  difabled- 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  General  Greene  moved  towards  South-Ca- 
rolina, to  drive  the  Britifh  from  their  pofls  in  that  flate.  Here  Lord 
Rawdon  obtained  an  inconfiderable  advantage  over  the  Americans,  near 
Camden.  But  General  Greene  more  than  recovered  this  difadvantage,  by 
the  brilliant  and  fuccefsr'ul  a6lion  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  ;  where  General 
Marian  difllnguifhtd  himfelf,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Wafhington  was 
wounded  and  taken  prifoncr. 

Lord  Ct)rnwallis,  finding  General  Greene  fuccefsfulin  Carolina,  marched 
to  Virginia,  ct)llci5led  his  forces,  and  fortified  himrdf  in  York  lown.  In 
the  mean  time  Arnold  made  an  incurfion  into  Conne£licut,  burnt  a  part 
of  New  London,  took  Fort  Grifwold  by  ftorm,  and  put  the  garrifon  to 
the  fword.  The  garrif  )n  confided  chiefly  of  men  fuddenly  coHeAed  from 
the  little  town  of  (iroton,  which,  by  the  favage  cruelty  of  the  Britifh 
officer  who  commanded  the  attack,  lofl,  in  one  hour,  almoft  all  its  heads 
of  families.  The  brave  Colo  icl  Ledyard,  who  commanded  the  fort,  was 
flain  with  his  own  fword,  after  he  furrendered. 

•  Note    (C) 

The 
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The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette,  the  brave  and  generous  nobleman,  whofe 
fervlccs  command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  had  been  difpatched 
•with  about  two  thoufand  light  inf.intry,  from  the  main  army,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  He  profccuted  this  expedi- 
tion with  the  greateft  military  ability.  Although  his  force  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  leave  Richmond,  and; 
Williamfliurgh,  and  to  fcek  protcdion  under  their  (hipping. 

About  the  lail  of  Auguil,  count  dc  Grafle  arrived  with  a  large  fleet  in 
the  Chefapeek,  and  blocked  up  the  Britifh  troops  at  York  town.  Ad- 
miral Greaves,  with  a  Britifa  fleet  appeared  off  the  Capes,  and  an  ac- 
tion fuccteded  ;   but  It  was  not  decifive. 

General  Wafliington  had  before  this  time  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  as  foon 
as  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chefapeek,  he  made 
rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  Elk,  where  embarking,  the  troops  foonar-i 
rived  at  York-town.  ' 

A  clofc  ficge   immediately  commenced,  and   was  carried  on  with  fuch!: 
vigour,  by  the  corr.bined  forces  of  America  and  France,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  obliged  to  furrender.     This  glorious  event,  which  took  place' 
on  the  19th  of  O^'iober,    1 781,  decided  the  contell  in  favour  of  America'; 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace.  i 

A  few  months  after  the  furrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Britifli  evacuatedji 
all  their  polls  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the  mai«!i 
army  in  New-York.  | 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1785,  Major  William  Crane  Cap-!- 
tain  Thomas  Quigley,  and  fix  others,  embarked  from  Elizabeth-Town'' 
point  in  a  whale-boat,  and  proceeded  for  New-York,  where  they  board- 
.cd  and  took  pofieffion  of  a  twenty-four  gun  (hip,  called  the  Eagle,  then 
lying  under  the  cold  battery.  This  expedition  was  conduced  with  fo  much 
gallantry  and  addrefs,  tliHt  no  oppofition  was  attempted  by  the  crew  ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  individual  fought  a  place  of  fecurity  ;  but  their  endca-' 
vours  for  that  purpufe  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  unprecedented  valour 
and  vigilance  of  thofc  heroic  men,  who  condudled  the  enterprlze. — After 
having  captured  three  naval  captains,  and  eighteen  men,  they  fecu'-id 
them  on  board  the  (loop,  which  then  lay  along  fide  the  Eagle,  and  whivh 
was  laden  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  puncheons  of  Jamaica  fpiiits, 
moft  of  the  fliips  fails,  with  twelve  nine  pounders,  loaded  and  mounted, 
bclidcs  mufqtiets,  &c. — The  (loop  they  brought  ofl^",  ard  pafTed  through 
the  Kills,  without  moltftation  for  Elizabeth-Town  point  ;  where,  having^ 
lightened  the  velTcI,  they  conduced  her  in  triumph  to  the  landing. 

The  next  fpiing  ( 1782)  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New-York,  and 
took  the  ct)nun.!nd  of  the  Britifli  army  in  America.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  acquainted  General  VValhington  and  Congrefs,  that  negocia-, 
tions  for  a  p<  ace  hnd  been  commenced  at  Paris.  ' 

On  the  30lh  of  November,  1782,  the  provifional  articles  of  peace 
were  figred  at  Paris;  by  which  Great-Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence and  fovcreignty  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  thefe  ar- 
ticles were   ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflift,  in  which  Great-Britain  ex- 
pended near  an    hundred  millions  of  money,   with  an  hundred  thoufand 

lives, 
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lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  diftrcfs  from 
her  enemies  ;  loft  many  lives  and  much  treafure  ;  but  delivered  herfelf 
from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Holland  ?icknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1782  ;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25th 
of  February;   Spain  in  March,  and  RuiHa  in  July,   1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  rellored  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  Britifh 
troops  vk^ithdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began  to  ex- 
peVience  the  dcfcfts  of  their  general  government.  While  an  enemy  was 
in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonifts  to  affociate  in 
mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political  union.  It 
gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  congrefs  the  force  of  laws, 
and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefccrice  on  the  part  of  the  ftatc 
leglOatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  had  been 
framed  in  congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  ftates,  in  the 
year  1778.  Some  of  the  ftates  immediately  acceded  to  them  ;  but  others, 
\\hich  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hefitated  to  fubfcribe  a  compaft, 
wliich  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  ftates  which  pofTcfled  large  traAs  of 
;:;iIocated  lands,  and  were  thus  capable  of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth 
anu  population.  All  objections  however  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the 
acccifion  of  Maryland  in  March  1781,  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
latifted,  as  the  frame  of  government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles  however  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  when  a 
principle  of  common  fafety  fupplled  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in  go- 
vernment ;  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  ia  the  art  of  govern- 
ing an  extenlive  country,  and  under  circumftances  the  rhoft  critical  and 
cmbarraffing.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that  time,  a  fyftem  of 
government  armed  with  the  powers  neceflary  to  regulate  and  controul  the 
contending  interefts  of  thirteen  ftates,  and  the  poffcflions  of  millions  of 
people,  might  have  raifed  a  jealoufy  between  the  ftates,  or  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  the  operations  of  war, 
and  perhaps  have  rendered  a  union  impraAicable.  Hence  the  numerous 
defefts  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thefe  dcfefts  began  to  be  felt.  Each  ftate 
affumcd  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutions  of  Congrefs, 
and  the  intereft  of  an  individual  ftate  was  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  com- 
mon intereft  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fource  of  divifion,  a 
jealoufy  of  the  povvers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  had  been  roufed  by  the  op- 
prefiive  acts  of  the  Britifti  parliament  ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  ceafed,  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  objeA,  and 
were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  fituation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents, 
who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  of  people,  and  Increafe  the  popular  dif- 
contents.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happened  in  ConneAicut.  As 
foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfided,  an  attempt  was  made  to  convince 
the  people,  that  the  a£V  of  Congrefs  paffed  in  1778,  granting  to  the  officers 
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of  tlie  army  half  pay  for  life,  was  highly  unjuft  and  tyrannical ;  and  that 
it  was  but  the  firft  llcp  towards  the  eftabliftiment  of  penfions,  and  an  un- 
controlable  defpotifm.      The  a&.  of  Congrefs,  paffed  in  1783,  commuting 
half  pay  for  life  for  live  years  full  pay,  was  defigned  to  appeafe  the  appre- 
henfions  of  people,  and  to  convince  them  that  this  gratuity  was  intended 
merely  to  indemnify  the  officers  for  their  loflcs  by  the  depreciation  of  the  j 
paper  currency  ;  and  not  to  eftabhfh  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of  pen-  ; 
iions.      This  aft  however  did  not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  fuppofcd  that  j 
the  officers  had  been  generally  indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay,  by  the  ■ 
grants  made  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  legiflatures  of  the  fevcral 
ftatcs.     Befidcs  the  aft,  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  i 
allowed  but  one  year's  pay  to  the  privates ;  a  diftinftion  which  had  great  i 
influence  in  exciting  and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that 
turned  a  large  (hare  of  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  thcmfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpefting  tkis  aft  of  Congrefs,  the  • 
enemies  of  our  independence  became  aftive  in  blowing  up  the  flame,   by 
fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,  and  tending  to 
create   public   diflenfions.     Newfpapers,  in    fome    parts   of  the  country,  1 
were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications  ;  while  falfe  reports  and  ground- 
lefs  infinuations  were  induftrioufly  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  Congrefs 
and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.      Among  a  people  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  could  affeft  the  rights  for  which  they  had  been  contending,   1 
thcfe  reports  could  not  fail  of  having  a  powerful  effisft  ;  the  clamour  foon  1 
became  general ;  the  officers  of  the  army,  it  was  believed,  had  attempted  j 
to  raife  their  fortunes  on  the  diftrefles  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  Congrefs  A 
become  the  tyrants  of  their  country.  1 

Connefticut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafinefs ;  although  other  dates  were 
much  agitated  on  the  occafion.      But  the  inhabitants  of  that  ftate,  accuf- 
tomed  to  order  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  proceed  to 
outrages  ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  coUefting  the  fenfe  of  the  ftate — 
affcmbKd  in  town-meetings — appointed  committees  to  meet  in  convention, 
and  confult  what  meafures  (hould  be  adopted  to  procure  a  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.      In   this  convention,  which   was  held  at  Middletown,  fome  • 
nugatory  refolves  were  pafled,  expreffing  a  difapprobatiou  of  the  half-pay 
aft,  and  the  fubfequeiit  commutation  of  the  grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  ! 
The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  aflembly  at  their  Oftober  fef-  . 
fion  in  1783.     A  remonftrance  ajainft  the  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers,  : 
was  framed  in  the  houfc  of  reprefcntatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  upper  j 
houfc  refufcd  to  concur  in  the  meafure,   it  was  fent  to  Congrefs. 

During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers,  juft  before  the 
dilbanding  of  the  army,  had  formed  a  fociety,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Cindiwiit't,  after  the  Roman  Diftator,  Cincinnatus,  which,  it  was  faid, 
was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friendfliip 
of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  ftates  ;  and  alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  whofe  huft)ands  and  fathers  had 
falkn  during  the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  was  di- 
vided into  ftate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  with 
other  bufintfs,  depute  a  number  of  their  members  to  convene  annually 
in  general  meeting.     The  members  of  the  inftitution  were  to  be  diftln- 
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guifhed  by  wearing-  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  defign  of  tlie  foclety, 
and  the  honors  and  advantages  were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft  male 
heirs,  and  in  default  of  male  ifFue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Honorary 
members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the  hereditary  advantages  of 
the  fociety,  and  provided  their  number  fhould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of 
one  to  four  of  the  officers  or  their  dcfcendants. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inlHtution,  its  de- 
fign was  generally  undciftood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honorable.  The  often- 
fible  views  of  the  fociety  could  not  however  (Icreen  it  from  popular 
jealoufy.  A  fpirited  pamphlet  appeared  in  South  Carolina,  the  avowed 
production  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
that  ftate,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  principles 
on  which  the  fociety  was  formed,  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  originate 
and  eftabhfli  an  order  of  nobihty  in  this  country,  which  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  our  republican  governments  and  dangerous  to  liberty. 
This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Connefticut,  during  the  commotions  raifed  by 

li  the  half  pay  and  commutation  afts,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  fpread 
the  flame  of  oppofition.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  odium  which  prevailed 
at  this  time,  againft  the  men  who  had  hazarded  their  perfons  and  proper- 
ties in  the  revolution. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and  ready 

H  to  burft  forth  in  fedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the  officers  of 
government,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  education,  were  moftly 
oppofed  to  the  unconltitutional  fteps  taken  by  the  committees  and  conven- 
tion at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety  of  the  meafures  of 
Congrefs,  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved  that  fuch  grants  to 
the  army  were  neceflarj'  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and  that  the  expence 
would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During  the  clofe  of  the  year  i  783, 
every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  fuch  was  the 
efFeft  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  the  oppofition  fubfided,  the  committees  were  difmiffed, 
and  tranquillity  reftored  to  the  ftate.  In  May,  the  legiflature  were  able 
to  carry  feveral  meafures  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An 
a6l  was  pafTed  granting  the  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  to  Congrefs  ;  another 
giving  great  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  feveral  towns  were  incor- 
corporated  wit^.,^xtenfive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the 
exports  of  the  ftate,  and  facilitating  the  colleftion  of  debts. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreffional  afts  in  favor  of  the  officers,  and  to 
the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the  other  ftates 
as  in  Connecticut ;  yet  it  produced  much  difturbance  in  Maflachufetts, 
and  fome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  univerfally  fpread  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deitruAion  of  the  old  forms  of 
government,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  had,  in  »  great  meafure,  broken 
their  habits  of  obedience  ;  their  paffions  had  been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of 
defpotifm  ;  and  like  centinels,  who  have  been  fuddenly  furprized  by  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  the  ruftling  of  a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them 
an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy,  which  has  not  yet  fubfided,  and  which 
will  probably  continue  vifible  during  the  prefent  generation,  operated  with 
other  caufcs  to  relax  the  energy  of  our  federal  operations. 
[in-  I  2  During 
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During  the  war,  vaft  futns  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by  Coa- 
grefs,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanifh  trade.  This 
plenty  of  money  enabled  the  ftates  to  comply  with  the  firft  requifitioni  of 
Congrefs  ;  fo  tliat  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal  treafury  was,  in 
fome  meafurc,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  of  war  had  ceafed,  and 
the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leflened  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating fpecie,  the  ftates  began  to  be  very  remifs  in  furnifhing  their  propor- 
tion of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  bills  had 
totally  ftopped  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie  was  leaving  the  country  in 
cargoes,  for  remittances  to  Great-Britain  ;  ftill  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
people,  contradlcd  during  the  war,  called  for  lew  fupplies  of  goods,  and 
private  gratification  feconded  the  narrow  policy  of  ftate-intereft  in  defeat- 
ing the  operations  of  the  general  government. 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifhing ;  fome  of  the 
ftates  wholly  neglefting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  intercft  of  the 
national  debt ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the  fcanty 
fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  rich  ftates,  would  hardly  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  the  civil  lift. 

This  wcaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
flood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
fund  nor  pay,  occafioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  inconfiderable 
value.  The  officers  and  foldlers  of  the  late  army  were  obliged  to  receive 
for  wages  thefe  certificates,  or  promiflary  notes,  which  paflcd  at  a  fifth, 
or  eighth,  or  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value  ;  being  thus  deprived  at  once 
of  the  greatcft  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  fcrvices.  Some  indeed 
profited  by  fpcculations  in  thefe  evidences  of  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch 
as  were  under  a  neceffity  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  fup- 
port  which  they  had  a  right  to  expe£l  and  demand  from  their  countr)'- 
men. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft  of  her  debts^ 
both  ftate  and  federal ;  afl^umlng  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  the  conti- 
nental debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  her  own  ftate  notes  In  exchange  for 
thofe  of  the  United  States.  The  rcfources  of  that  ftate  are  immenfe,  but 
ftie  has  not  been  able  to  make  punctual  payments,  even  in  a  depreciated 
paper  currency. 

Maftachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitlons  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  people.  This  was  the  Immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
ftate,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  ftate,  added  to  burdens  of 
the  fame  nature,  upon  almoft  every  corporation  within  it ;  a  decline, 
or  rather  an  extlnftlon  of  public  credit  ;  a  relaxation  of  coiruption  of 
manners,  and  a  free  ufc  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manu- 
faftures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money  ;  and,  above  all,  individuals 
involved  In  debt  to  cacli  other — thefe  were  the  real,  though  more  remote 
caufes  of  the  infurrcAIon.  It  was  the  tax  which  the  people  were  required 
to  pay,  that  caufed  them  to  feel  the  evils  which  wc  have  enumerated — this 
called  forth  all  their  other  grievances  ;  and  the  firft  aft  of  violence  com- 
mitted, wai  the  burning  or  deftroylng  of  a  tax-bill.  This  fedltion  threw 
the  ftate  i'lto  a  co:iv\j|rion   which  laltcd  about  a  year;  courts  of  juftice 

were 
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•were  violently  obftrudled  ;  the  colleftion  of  debts  was  fupended  ;  and 
a  body  of  armed  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was 
employed,  during  the  winter  1786,  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.  Yet  fo 
numerous  were  the  latter  in  the  counties  of  Worcefter,  Hampfliire,  and 
Berkfhire,  and  fo  obftinately  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law 
by  force,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  the  ftate  thought  proper  not 
to  intrufl  General  Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  aifl  on  the 
defenfive,  and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents  /hould 
attack  him.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  men  of  talents; 
they  were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  while  they  were  fup- 
ported  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  impreffed  with  that  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  moft  daring  wretch,  and  makes  him 
ftirink  from  his  purpofe.  This  appears  by  the  condudi  of  a  large  party 
of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at  Springfield  ;  where  General  Shepard, 
with  a  fmall  guard,  was  itationed  to  proteft  the  continental  ftores.  The 
infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vafl  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
but  a  few  (hot  from  the  artillery  made  the  multitude  retreat  in  diforder 
with  the  lofs  of  four  men.  This  fpirited  conduiS;  of  General  Shepard, 
with  the  induftry,  perfeverance,  and  prudent  firmnefs  of  General  Lincoln, 
difperfed  the  rebels,  drove  the  leaders  from  the  ftate,  and  reftored  tran- 
quillity. An  a&.  of  indemnity  was  paffed  in  the  legiflature  for  all  the  in- 
furgents, except  a  few  leaders,  on  condition  they  ihould  become  peace- 
able fubjedts  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  leaders  afterwards 
petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by 
the  legiflature. 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbances,  and  infurrecEtions, 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws,  were  added 
to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  diforders. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecle,  by  emiflions  of 
paper  bills,  was  apopted  very  early  iu  the  colonies.  The  expedient  was 
obvious,  and  produced  good  effefts.  In  a  new  country,  where  popula- 
tion is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafing,  the  farmer  finds  an  advan- 
tage in  paying  legal  intereft  for  money  ;  for  if  he  can  pay  the  intereft  by 
his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands  will,  in  a  few  years,  difcharge 
the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
Tiatural  population  rapid — and  thefe  circumftances  combined,  advanced  the 
value  of  real  property  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  As  the  firft  fettlers  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafe  of  a  few  foreign  arti- 
cles drained  them  of  fpecie.  Indeed,  for  many  years,  the  balance  of 
trade  muft  have  neceflarily  been  greatly  againft  the  colonies. 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  ftate,  and  loaned  to  the  induftrious 
inhabitants,  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to  pur* 
chafe  ftock.  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colonial  or 
private  contracls,  and  the  fums  iffued  did  not  generally  exceed  tlie  quantity 
requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade,  they  retained  their  full  nominal  value 
in  the  purchafe  of  commodities.  But  as  they  were  not  received  by  the 
Pritifli  merchants,  in  payment  for  their  goods,  there  was  a  great  deaiand 
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for  fpccie  and  bills,  which  occafioned  the  latter  at  various  times  to  appre- 
ciate.  Thus  was  introduced  a  difference  between  the  Englifh  fterling 
money  and  the  cuirencies  of  the  colonies  which  remains  to  this  day  *. 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under  the 
Britifli  government,  fiiggeftcd  to  Congrefs,  in  1775,  the  idea  of  iffuing 
bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  And  this  was  perhaps  their 
only  expedient.  Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it  could  not  be 
borrowed.  The  firft  emiffions  had  no  other  effeA  upon  the  medium  of 
commerce,  than  to  diive  the  fpecie  from  circulation.  But  when  the  paper 
fubftituted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emiffions,  augmented  the  fum  in 
circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie,  the  bills  began  to  lofe 
their  value.  The  depreciation  continued  in  proportion  to  the  fums  emitted, 
until  feventy,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were 
hardly  an  equivalent  for  one  Spanifh  milled  dollar.  Still  from  the  year 
1775  to  17M,  this  depreciating  paper  currency  was  almoft  the  only 
medium  of  trade.  It  fupplied  the  place  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs 
to  fupport  a  numerous  army  ;  until  the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  But  about  the  year  1780,  fpecie  began 
to  be  plentiful,  being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade 
with  the  Spanifh  iflands,  and.  an  illicit  intercourfe  with  the  Britifh  garrifon 
at  New-Yuik.  This  circumftance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  bills,  until  their  full  value  had  fuik  almoft  to  nothing.  In  1781, 
the  merchants  arid  brokers  in  the  fouthern  Hates,  apprehenfive  of  the  ap- 
proaching fate  of  the  currency,  puflied  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fuddenly 
into  New-England — made  vaft  purchafes  of  goods  in  Bofton — and  in- 
llantly  the  bills  vatiifhed  from  circulation. 

The  v'hole  liiftury  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and 
private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency— and  even  new  contracts,  for  a  few  weeks  or  days,  were  often  dif- 
charj.ed  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this  plenty  and 
fluttuatin;;  lUite  of  the  medium,  fprung  holls  of  fpcculators  and  itinerant 
traders,  who  leh  their  honeft  occupations  for  the  profpcdl  of  immenfe 
gains,  in  a  traudu  (.nt  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed  principles,  and 
the  profits  t>f  which  could  be  reduced  to  no  certain  calculations. 

To  mcreafe  tliefc  evils,  a  projed\  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of  articles,  ; 
and  rtllvain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  any  commodity 
tlian  the  price  Hated  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  ads  were  reprobated  1 
by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance  ;  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  an  effeft  without  removing  the  caufc.  To  attempt  to 
fix  the  value  of  money,  while  llrcams  of  bills  were  incefTantly  flowing 
from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridiculous  a^  an  attempt 
to  rcllrain  the  rifing  of  water  in  rivers  amidft  fhowers  of  rain. 

*   A  DolLir,  In   Sterling  money,  is  4J.  6^.      But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe   f. 
in  Ne-w-Engliiml  currency  to  6s.  in  Aezu  Tori,  to  Ss.  in  Neiv-Jer/ey,   Penn-    I 
fykuuii'i,  mill  M dryland,  to  -s.   bd. ;  in  Virginia,  to   6s.  in  North  Carolina,   \ 
to  Sj.  in  South  Cnrolina  and  Georgia,  to  4J.    8i/.      This  dijlrence,  originating 
betiveen  paper  and  fpecie,  or  bills,  continued  nfitrwa  tis  to  exijl  in  the  nominal 
ejimation  of  gold  and  fiver.  Franklin's  Mfcel.  Works,  p.  217. 

Notwithftandins 
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Notwlthftanding  all  oppofition,  fome  ftates  framed  and  attempted  to  en- 
force thefe  regulating  ads.  The  effcft  was,  a  momentary  apparent  ftand 
in  the  price  of  articles  ;  innumerable  afts  of  collufion  and  evafion  among 
the  difhoncft  ;  numberlefs  injuries  done  to  the  honelt  ;  and  finally  a  total 
difregard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  confequential  contempt  of  laws, 
and  the  authority  of  the  magiftrace. 

During  thefe  flufluations  of  bulinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  value 
of  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  principles 
which  had  before  governed  their  inlercourfe  with  each  other.  Specula- 
tions followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obligations. 

Induftry  likewife  had  fuffered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  deluged 
the  ftates.  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity 
of  inoncy  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commodities' of  the  coun- 
try. This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  eafy,  and  indolence  and  luxury, 
with  their  train  of  defolating  confequcnces,  fpread  themfelves  among  all 
defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great- Britain  and  America  were  fuf- 
pended,  the  fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs  had  long 
before  ceafed  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the  country  was  foon  drained 
off  tc  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importations  of  which  exceeded  all  calcu- 
lation. Within  two  years  from  the  clofe  of  the  war,  a  fear  city  of  money 
was  the  general  cry.  The  merchants  found  it  impoflible  to  colled  their 
debts,  and  make  punftual  remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great-Britain  ; 
and  the  confumers  were  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  retrenching  their  fuper- 
fluities  in  living,  and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  induftry  and 
^economy. 

The  change  was  however  progreffive  and  flow.  In  many  of  the  ftates 
which  fuffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contraAed,  and  by  the  dif- 
treffes  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emiflions  of  paper  bills  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the  continental  bills, 
was  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  effefts  of  fuch  an  expedient,  and  the  im- 
poffibility  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper,  was  urged  by  the  oppofers 
of  the  meafure  as  a  fubftantial  argument  againft  adopting  it.  But  nothing 
would  filence  the  popular  clamor ;  and  many  men  of  the  firft  talents  and 
•minence,  united  their  voices  with  that  of  the  populace.  Paper  money 
had  formerly  maintained  its  credit,  and  been  of  fingular  utility  ;  and  pall 
experience,  notwlthftanding  a  change  of  circumftances,  was  an  aro-ument 
in  its  favor  that  bore  down  all  oppofition. 

Pennfylvania,  although  one  of  the  richeft  ftates  in  the  union,  was  the 
firft  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubftituie  for  fpecie.  But  the  revolution 
had  removed  the  neceffity  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had  deftroyed  the 
means  by  which  its  former  credit  had  been  fupported.  Lands,  at  the  clofc 
of  the  war,  were  not  rifing  in  value — bills  on  London  could  not  fo  readi- 
ly be  purchafed,  as  while  the  province  was  dependent  on  Great-Britain 

the  ftate  was  fplit  into  parties,  one  of  which  attempted  to  defeat  t!ie  mea- 
fures  moft  popular  with  the  other — and  the  depreciation  of  continental 
bills,  with  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  to  individuals,  infpired  a  gene- 
ral diftruft  of  all  public  promlfes. 

Notwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  fe- 
curity,  and  the  faith  of  that  wealthy  ftate  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 

the 
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the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecic  as  a  medium  of 
commerce,  efpecially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to  London,  foon  made  a 
difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills  of  credit  and  fpecie.  This 
difference  may  be  confidtred  rather  as  an  apppreciation  of  gold  and  filver, 
than  a  depreciation  of  paper:  but  its  effefts,  in  a  commercial  flate,  mull 
be  highly  prejudicial  It  opens  the  door  to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and 
frauds  are  iifually  praftifed  on  the  honeft  and  unfufpefting,  efpecially  upon 
all  clafTes  of  labourers. 

This  currency  of  Pennfylvania  is  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  and  for  certain  taxes,  at  its  nominal  value  ;  yet  it  has  funk  to 
two-thirds  of  this  value,  in  the  few  commercial  tranfadions  where  it  ia 
received. 

North  Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money  ;  not  reflefting  that 
indullry,  frugality,  and  good  commercial  hws  are  the  only  means  of 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and  that  this  balance 
is  the  only  pcrniament  fource  of  folid  wealth  and  ready  money.  But  thcj 
bills  tlicy  emitted  fliared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Pennfylvania ;  the; 
expelled  almofl  all  the  circulating  cafh  from  the  dates  ;  they  loft  a  greati 
part  of  thtir  nominal  value,  they  impoverifhed  the  merchants,  and  em- 
barraffed  the  planters. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  had  too  much  wifdom  to  emit  bills  ;  but  tolerated 
a  pra(Sice  among  the  inhabitants  of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of 
filver,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  flate.  This  pernicious  prac-> 
tice  prevailed  alfo  in  Georgia*. 

Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  currency.  The  houfe  of  de- 
legates brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  emiffion  of  bills  of  credit  to  a  large 
amount ;  but  the  fenate  firmly  and  fuccefsfully  refifted  the  pernicious 
fcheme.  The  oppofition  between  the  two  houfes  was  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous ;  it  tlireattiicd  the  flate  with  anarchy  ;  but  the  queftion  was  carried 
to  the  people,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  fenate  finally  prevailed. 

Ntw-Jcrfey  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns  in 
America,  and  confequcntly  drained  of  fpecie.  This  ftate  alfo  emitted  a 
large  fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intcreft  of  the  public 
debt  ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other  ftates. 

Khi  de  Ifl.-rd  exhibits  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  liccntloufnefs  and  anar- 
chy which  alw  ys  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles.  In  a  rage 
f  r  lupi'  y  ng  the  flate  with  money,  and  filling  every  man's  pocket  without 
obliging  h:m  to  cam  it  by  his  diligence,  the  legiflature  paffed  an  a6l  for 
making  c  ne  hunditd  thoufand  pounds  in  bills;  a  fum  much  more  than 
fufficicnt  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  flate  even  without  any  fpecic. 
The  merchants  in  Ntwport  and  Providence  oppofed  the  adl  with  firmnefs ; 
their  c.ppofitiun  added  frtfh  vigor  to  the  refolution  of  the  affcmbly,  and 
induced  thim  to  enforce  the  fcheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary  nature.  They  paffed  an  ad,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  fhould 
lefufe  to  lake  thtir  bills,   for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  ' 

the 

♦  J  dollar  <u<as  ujually  cut  in  Jive  pieces,  and  each  pajed  by  toll  for  a  quar- 
ter ;  fit  (hat  a  man  ivi.o  cut  it  gained  a  quarter,  or  rathir  a  ffth.  If  the 
^altjhould  re- coin  thtjjilverf  it  mitft  Ufe  a  fifth. 
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the  fum  due,  with  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  who  fiiould  give  notice  of  it  in 
the  pubhc  papers  ;  and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the  mo- 
ney within  fix  months  from  the  firil  notice,  his  debt  fliould  be  fniVited. 
This  a£l  nilonifhed  all  honelc  men  ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  papcr-money- 
making  in  other  dates,  and  on  other  principles,  reprobated  this  aft  of 
Rhode-Illand,  as  wicked  and  opprefiive.  But  the  flate  was  governed  by 
faftion.  During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boilterous  igno- 
rant men  were  elefted  into  the  legiflature,  from  the  fmallcr  towns  in  the 
(late.  Finding  themfelves  united  with  a  majority  in  opinion,  they  formed 
and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  luggellcd  ;  they  oppoled  every 
meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  interell ;  they  not  only 
made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofcs,  but  appointed  their 
own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executive  departments:  Their 
I  money  depreciated  fufficiently  to  anfwer  all  their  vile  purpofes  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  debts — bufinefs  almoft,  totally  ceafed,  all  confidence  was  loft,  the 
ftate  was  thrown  into  confufion  at  home,  and  was  execrated  abroad. 

MaflTachufetts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  amidft  her  political  calami- 
ties, to  prevent  an  emiffion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfhire  made 
no  paper ;  but  in  the  diftrefTes  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufinefs  after 
the  war,  the  legiflature  made  horfes,  lumber,  and  moft  articles  of  produce 
a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contrafts.  It  is  doubtlefs  unjuft  to 
oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which  he  had  not  in 
contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contraft.  But  as  the  commodities  which 
were  to  be  a  tender  by  the  law  of  New  Hampfhire,  were  of  an  intrinfic 
value,  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  injufticc 
of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant,  than  that  which  enforced  the  tender  of  paper 
in  Rhode- Ifland.  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  prevailed  for  fome  time  in  Mafla- 
chufetts  j  and  in  Connefticut  it  is  a  fl;anding  law  that  a  creditor  fliall 
take  land  on  an  execution,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifTcrcnt  free- 
holders ;  provided  other  means  of  payment  fliall  appear  to  fatisfy  the 
demand.  In  a  ftate  that  has  but  little  foreign  commerce,  and  but  little 
money  in  circulation,  fuch  a  law  may  not  only  be  tolerable  ;  but,  if  peo- 
ple are  fatisfied  with  it,  may  produce  good  effefts.  It  muft  not  however 
be  omitted,  that  while  the  moft  flourifliing  commercial  ftates  introduced  a 
paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft  men,  a  bill  for  an  emifBon 
of  paper  in  Connefticut,  where  there  is  very  little  fpecie,  could  never 
command  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  votes  of  the  legiflature.  The 
movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  cfcaped  ridicule  ;  fo  generally  is  the  mea- 
fure reprobated  as  a  fource  of  frauds  and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New- York,  a  ftate  that  had  the  leaft  neceffity  and 
apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages  always 
furnifli  her  with  fpecie  fufficient  for  a  medium,  ifl'ued  a  large  fum  in  bills 
of  credit,  which  fupport  their  value  better  than  the  currency  of  any  other 
ftate.  Still  the  paper  has  raifcd  the  value  of  fpecie,  which  is  always  in 
demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  exchange  between  paper 
and  fpecie,  expofes  commerce  to  moft  of  the  inconveniences  refulung  from 
a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubftitute  for 
real  coin,  in  a  country  where   the  reins   of  government   are  too   weak  to 

compel 
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compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements  ;  and  where  all  confidence  is 
public  faith  is  totally  deilroyed. 

While  the  ftates  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie  by 
empty  promifts,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  ftiadows,  rather  than  by 
reality,  the  Britifli  miniflry  formed  fome  commercial  regulations  that  de- 
prived them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  to  Great- 
Britain.  Heavy  duties  vere  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  were  remitted  to 
the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican bottoms,  that  the  ftates  were  almoft  wholly  deprived  of  the  cair^n'ng 
trade.  A  prohibition,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  laid  upon  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  (hipped  to  the  Englifti  Weft  India  Iflands  in  American 
built  veficls,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  American  feamen.  Thefe  reftric- 
tions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftern  ftates,  which  depended  much  upon  fhip- 
building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade  ;  and  they  materially  injured  the 
bufinefs  of  the  other  ftates. 

W^ithout  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyftem  of 
commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  ftates  attempted  to  impofe  reftraints 
upon  the  Britiih trade  that  ftiould  indemnifythe  merchantfor  the  loftes  he  had 
fuffered,  or  induce  the  Britifti  miniftry  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  and 
relax  the  rigor  of  their  navigation  laws.  Thefe  meafures  however  produced 
nothing  but  mifchief.  The  ftates  did  not  aft  in  concert,  and  the  reftraints 
faid  on  the  trade  of  one  ftate  operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the 
hands  of  its  neighbour.  Mafiachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteradt  the  ef- 
fedl  of  the  Englifli  navigation  laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifti 
goods  imported  into  that  ftate  ;  but  the  other  ftates  did  not  adopt  a  fimi- 
lar  meafure  ;  and  the  lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  ftate  to  repeal  or 
fufpend  the  law.  Thus  when  Pennfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifti 
goods,  Delaware  and  New-Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encou- 
rage the  landing  of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofe  ftates  ;  and  the  duties 
in  Pennfylvania  ferved  no  purpofe,  but  to  create  fmugghng. 

Thus  divided,  the  ftates  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs.  Moft  of  the 
legillatures  had  negletted  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of  Congrefs  for 
furnlOiing  the  federal  of  treafury  ;  the  icfolves  of  Congrefs  were  dlfregard- 
cd  ;  the  propofition  for  a  general  impoft  to  be  laid  and  coUefted  by  Con- 
grefs was  negatived  firft  by  Rhode-Ifland,  and  afterwards  by  New-York. 
The  Britifli  troops  continued,  under  pretence  of  a  breach  of  treaty  on  the 
part  of  America,  to  hold  pofleflion  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
ftates,  and  thus  commanded  the  fur-trade.  Many  of  the  ftates  individually 
were  infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws,  while 
they  were  opprefted  with  public  debts  ;  the  certificates  or  public  notes  had 
loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the  objeds  of  fpecula- 
tion  ;  Congrefs  loft  their  refpedtability,  and  the  United  States  their  cre- 
dit and  importance.  *" 

In  the  midft  of  ihefc  calamities,  a  propofition  was  made  In  1785,  in  the 
houft  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  appoint  commilfioners,  to  meet  fuch  as 
might  be  appointed  in  tiie  other  ftates,  who  fnonld  form  a  fyftem  of  com- 
mtrtial  regulations  for  the  United  States,  and  recommend  it  to  the  feveral 
Icgiflaiurcs  for  adoption.  Commiftioncrs  were  accordingly  appointed, 
and  a  requtft  was  made  to  the  legiflaturcs  of  the  otlicr  ftates  to  acceoe  to 
the  propofition.  Accordingly  fcvcral  of  the  ftates  appointed  commiflion- 
crs  who  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  fummcr  of  1786,  to  confult  what  mea- 
fures 
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furcs  fhould  be  taken  to  unite  the  dates  in  fomc  general  and  efficient  com- 
mercial fyftem.  But  as  the  ftates  were  not  all  reprefented,  and  the  powers 
of  the  commiflioners  were,  in  their  opinion,  too  limited  to  propofe  a  fyf- 
tem of  regulations  adequate  to  the  purpoies  of  {rovernmcnt,  they  agreed 
to  recommend  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  next 
year,  with  powers  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the  United 
States.  This  meafure  appeared  to  the  commiflioners  abfolutely  neceffary. 
The  old  confederation  was  effentially  defcclive.  It  was  deftitute  of  almoft 
every  principle  neceflary  to  give  effeA  to  legiflation. 

It  was  defcftive  in  the  article  of  legiflating  over  ftates,  inftead  of  indi- 
viduals. All  hiftory  teftifies  that  recommendations  will  not  operate  as 
laws,  and  compulfion  cannot  be  exercifed  over  ftates,  without  violence, 
war,  and  anarchy.  The  confederation  was  alfo  deftitute  of  a  fanAion  to 
its  laws.  When  refolutions  were  paffed  in  Congrefs,  there  was  no  power 
to  compel  obedience  by  fine,  by  fufpenfion  of  privileges,  or  other  means. 
It  was  alfo  deftitute  of  a  guarantee  for  the  ftate  governments.  Had  one 
ftate  been  invaded  by  its  neighbour,  the  union  was  not  conftitutionally 
bound  to  aflift  in  repelling  the  invafion,  and  fupporting  the  conftitution  of 
tiie  invaded  ftate.  The  confederation  was  further  deficient  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  apportioning  the  quotas  of  money  to  be  furnift.ed  by  each  ftate  ; 
in  a  want  of  power  to  form  commercial  laws,  and  to  raife  troops  for  the 
defence  and  lecurity  of  the  union  ;  in  the  equal  fuffrage  of  the  ftates, 
which  placed  Rhode-Ifland  on  a  footing  in  Congrefs  with  Virginia  ;  and 
to  crown  all  the  defefts,  we  may  add  the  want  of  a  judiciary  power,  to 
define  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradiftory  decifions 
of  a  number  of  independent  judicatories. 

Thefe  and  many  inferior  defects  were  obvious  to  the  commiflioners, 
and  therefore  they  urged  a  general  convention,  with  powers  to  form  and 
offer  to  the  confideration  of  the  ftates,  a  fyftem  of  general  government 
that  ftiould  be  lefs  exceptionable.  Accordingly  in  May,  1787,  delegates 
from  all  the  ftates,  except  Rhode-Ifland,  aflembled  at  Philadelphia  ;  and 
chofe  General  Wafliington  for  their  prefident.  After  four  months  delibe- 
ration, in  which  the  clafhing  interefts  of  feveral  ftates  appeared  in  all  their 
full  force,  the  convention  agreed  to  recommend  the  plan  of  federal  govern- 
ment which  we  have  already  recited. 

As  foon  as  the  plan  of  the  federal  conftitution  was  fubmitted  to  the  le- 
giflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates,  they  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for  colledt- 
ing  the  fenfe  of  the  people  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  In  the 
fmall  ftate  of  Delaware,  a  convention  was  called  in  November,  which 
after  a  few  days  deliberation,  ratified  the  conftitution,  without  a  difleut- 
ing  voice. 

In  the  convention  of  Fennfylvania,  held  the  fame  month,  there  was  a 
fpirited  oppofition  to  the  new  form  of  government.  The  debates  were 
long  and  intcrefting.  Great  abilities  and  firmnefs  were  difplayed  on  both 
fides;  but,  on  the  13th  of  December,  the  conftitution  was  received  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  minority  were  diftatisfied,  and  with  an 
obftinacy  that  ill  became  the  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people,  pubhfhed 
their  rcalons  of  diffent,  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  a  party  already 
violent,  and  which,  in  faft,  produced  fome  difturbances  in  the  weftern  TJarts 
of  the  (late,     Jiut  the  oopofition  has  fince  gradually  fubfidtd. 

lo 
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In  New-Jerfcy,  tl.e  convention  which  met  in  December  were  unanimous 
in  adopting  the  conftltution  ;  as  was  likewife  that  of  Georgia. 

In  Connefticut  there  was  fome  oppofition  ;  but  the  conftitutlon  was, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  i  78S,  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  Yotes  in  con- 
vention, and  the  minority  peaceably  acquiefced  in  the  decifion. 

In  Manbchufetts,  the  oppofition  was  large  and  refpeftable.  The  coiv 
vention,  confifling  of  more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  were  aflembled 
in  January,  and  continued  their  debates,  with  great  candor  and  liberah'ty, 
about  five  weeks.  At  length  the  queflion  was  carried  for  the  conftitution 
by  a  fmall  majority,  and  the  minority,  with  that  manly  condefcenfion 
which  becomes  great  minds,  fubmitted  to  the  meafure,  and  united  to  fup- 
port  the  government. 

In  New-Hampfhire,  the  federal  caufe  was,  for  feme  time,  doubtful.  The 
greatell  number  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were  at  firft  on  the  fide  of 
the  oppofition  ;  and  fome,  who  might  have  had  their  objeftions  removed 
by  the  difcufllon  of  the  fubjeft,  inftruAed  to  rejedl  the  conftitution.  Al- 
though the  inftruftions  of  conftituents  cannot,  on  the  true  principles  of 
rcprefentation,  be  binding  upon  a  deputy,  in  any  legiflative  affembly,  be- 
caufe  his  conftituents  arc  but  a  part  of  the  ftate,  and  have  not  heard  the 
arguments  and  objeftions  of  the  ivhole,  whereas  his  aft  Is  to  affeft  the  'whole 
ftate,  and  therefore  is  to  be  directed  by  the  fenfe  or  wifdom  of  the  whole, 
coUefted  in  the  legiflative  aflembly  ;  yet  the  delegates  in  the  New-Hamp- 
ftiirc  convention  conceived,  very  erroneoufly,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  freemen 
in  the  towns,  thofe  little  diftriits  where  no  aft  of  leglflation  can  be  per- 
formed, impofed  a  reftraint  upon  their  own  wills  *.  An  adjournment  was 
therefore  moved  and  carried.  This  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a  farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitution,  and  at  the  fecond 
meeting  of  the  convention,   it  was  ratified  by  a  refpeftable  majority. 

In  Maryland,  feveral  men  of  abilities  appeared  In  the  oppofition,  and 
were  unremitted  In  their  endeavours  to  perfiiade  the  people,  that  the  pro- 
pofcd  plan  of  government  was  artfully  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  their 
dearcft  rights  ;  yet  In  convention  it  appeared  that  five-fixths  of  the  voices 
were  In  favour  of  It. 

In  South-Carolina,  the  oppofition  was  refpeftable  ;  but  two-thirds  of 
the  convention  appeared  to  advocate  and  vote  for  the  conftitution. 

In  Virginia,  many  of  the  principal  charaificrs  oppofed  the  ratification  of 
the  conftitution  with  great  abilities  and  Induftry.  But  after  a  full  dlfcuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjeft,  a  fmall  majority,  of  a  numerous  convention,  appeared 
for  its  adoption. 

In  New- York,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  In  convention  were,  at 
their  firft  meeting,  determined  to  rejeft  the  conftitution.  Here  therefore 
the  debates  were  the  moft  interefting,  and  the  event  extremely  doubtful. 
The  argument  was  managed  with  uncommon  addrefs  and  abilities  on  both 
fides  ot  the  qutftlon.  But  during  the  ftlfion,  the  ninth  and  tentli  ftates 
had  acceded  to  the  propofed  j»lan,  fo  that  by  the  conftitution,  Congrefs 
were  empowered  to  idue  an  ordinance  for  organizing  the  new  government. 
This  event  placed  the  oppofition  on  new  ground  ;  and  the  expediency  of 

•  7 his  pernicious  o/iiicn  has  prcvalUd  In  all  the  Jlates,  and  dene  infinite 
tliifchirf. 

uniting 
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uniting  with  the  other  ftates — the  generous  motives  of  conciliating  all 
differences,  and  the  danger  of  a  rejeftion,  influenced  a  refpe£table   num- 

iber,  who  were  originally  oppofcd  to  the  conftitution,  to  join  the  federal 
intereft.  The  conlHtution  was  accordingly  ratified  by  a  fmall  majority ; 
but  the  ratification  was  accompanied  here,  as  in  Virginia,  with  a  bill  of 
rights,  declaratory  of  the  fenfe  of  the  convention,  as  to  certain  great 
principles,  and  with  a  catalogue  of  amendments,  which  were  to  be   re- 

;  commended  to  the  confideration  of  the  new  congrefs,  and  the  feveral  ftatc 

]  kgiflatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  new 
conftitution.  After  a  fhort  feflion  they  rejefted  it,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  againft  feventy-fix.  This  is  the  firft  ftate  that 
has,  in  a  formal  manner,  rejefted  the  conftitution.  Upon  what  principle 
they  did  it,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  and  delicate  to  conjeAure.  The  mife- 
ries  that  will  probably  arife  from  their  feparation  from  the  union,  and 
their  internal  divifions,  may  eventually  occafion  a  reconfideration.  It  is 
certain  that  their  rejection  of  the  new  plan  of  government,  will  have  no 
effe<5l  in  impeding  its  organization  and  eftablifhn?.ent  between  the  ratifying 
ftates. 

Rhode- Ifland  was  doomed  to  be  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  Angular  policy. 
The  legiflature,  in  confiftency  with  the  meafures  which  had  been  before 
purfucd,  did  not  call  a  convention,  to  colleft  the  fenfe  of  the  ftate  upon 

.  the  propofcd  conftitution  ;  but  in  an  unconftitntional  and  abfurd  manner, 
fubmitted  the  plan  of  government   to  the   confideration   of  the   people. 

i  Accordingly  it  was  brought  before  town-meetings,  and  in  moft  of  them 
rejefted.  In  fome  of  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Newport  and  Pro- 
vidence, the  people  colle(iled  and  refolved,  with  great  propriety,  that  they 
could  not  take  up  the  fubjeft ;   and  that  the  propofition  for  embracing  or 

'  rejefting  the  federal  conftitution,  could  come  before  no  tribunal  but  that 
of  the  State  in  convention  or  legiflature. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  very  refpeAable  minority,  who  have  ever  ftrenuoufly 
©ppofed  the  proceedings  of  the  infatuated  majority,  will,  by  their  pru- 
dent and  perfevering  exertions,   effeft  the  falvation   of  the   ftate.     New- 

,  York  rejefted  the  proceedings  of  the  firft  Congrefs,  and  Georgia  refufed 
to  fend  delegates  ;  yet  in  two  years  after  they  were  both  among  the  fore- 
moft  in  fupporting  our  independence.  In  two  years  North-Carolina  and 
Rhode-Ifland  may  be  as  warmly  engaged  in  fupporting,  as  they  are  now 
in  oppofing  the  conftitution.  If  we  may  judge  from  their  prefent  fitua- 
tions,  they  have  more  need  of  an  efficient  government  than  any  ftate  in 
the  union. 

From  the  moment  the  proceedings  of  the  general  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia tranfpired,  the  public  mind  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and  fuf- 
pended  between  hope  and  fear,  until  nine  ftates  had  ratified  their  plan  of 
a  federal  government.  Indeed  the  anxiety  continued  until  Virginia  and 
New- York  had  acceded  to  the  fyftem.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
monftralions  of  their  joy,  on  the  acceffion  of  each  ftate. 

On  the  ratification  in  Maflachufetts,  the  citizens  of  Bofton,  in  the  ele- 
vation of  their  joy,  formed  a  proceffion  in  honour  of  the  happy  event, 

'  which  was  novel,  fplendid  and  magnificent.  This  example  was  afterwards 
followed,  and  in  fome  inftances  improved  upon,  '\a  Baltimore.     Charlcfton, 

Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia,  New- Haven,  Portfmouth  and  New- York  fucceflively.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  thefe  exhibitions.  A  fliip 
was  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  through  the  ftreets  ;  mechanics 
crefted  ftages,  and  exhibited  fpecimcns  of  labour  in  their  feveral  occupa- 
tions, as  they  moved  along  the  road ;  flags  with  emblems,  defcriptive  of 
all  the  arts  and  of  the  federal  union,  were  invented  and  difplayed  in  ho- 
nour  of  the  government ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  in  life  aflembled  to  view 
the  majeftic  fcenes  ;  while  fobriety,  joy  and  harmony  marked  the  brilliant 
exhibitions,  by  which  the  Americans  celebrated  the  eftablifliment  of  their 
Empire. 
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Note   (A)  for  Page  104. 

NOTWITSTANDING  it  has  often  been  aflerted  wkh  confidence, 
that  General  Wafliington  was  a  native  of  England,  certain  it  is  his 
anceftors  came  from  thence  to  this  country  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1657. 
He,  in  the  third  defcent  after  their  migration,  was  born  on  the  i  ith  of 
February,  (old  ftile)  1732,  at  the  parifh  of  Wafhington,  in  Weftmore- 
land  county,  in  Virginia.  His  father's  family  was  numerous,  and  he 
waa  the  firil  fruit  of  a  fecond  marriage.  His  education  having  been  prin- 
cipally condufted  by  a  private  tutor,  at  fifteen  years  old  he  was  entered  a 
midfliipman  on  board  of  a  Britifli  veflel  of  war  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of 
Virginia,  and  his  baggage  prepared  for  embarkation  :  but  the  plan  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  reluftance  his  mother  expreffed  to  his  en- 
gaging in  that  profeffion. 

Previous  to  this  tranfaiElion,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  the  charge  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  eldeft  brother. 
His  eldeft  brother,  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifing  talents,  had  a 
command  in  the  colonial  troops  employed  againft  Carthagena,  and  on  his 
return  from  the  expedition,  named  his  new  patrimonial  manfion  Mount 
Vernon,  in  honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  from  whom  he  had 
received  many  civilities.  He  was  afterwards  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
mihtia  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  long  furvive.  At  his  deceafe  (notwith-. 
ftanding  there  are  heirs  of  an  elder  branch  who  poffefs  a  large  moiety  of 
the  paternal  inheritance)  the  eldeft  fon  by  the  fecond  marriage  inherited 
this  feat  and  a  confiderable  landed  property.  In  confequence  of  the  cxten- 
five  limits  of  the  colony,  the  vacant  office  of  adjutant-general  was  divided 
into  three  diftrifts,  and  the  future  Hero  of  America,  before  he  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  began  his  military  fervice  by  a  principal  appointment  in 
that  department,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Whtn  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  event  occur- 
red which  called  his  abilities  into  public  notice.  In  1753,  while  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony  was  adminlftcred  by  lieutenant-governor  Dinwid- 
dle, encroachments  were  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the  French,  from 
Canada,  on  the  territories  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  at  the  weftward.  Young 
Mr.  Wafhington,  who  was  fent  with  plenarj'  powers  to  afcertain  the  fadts, 
treat  with  the  favages,  and  warn  the  French  to  defift  from  their  aggreffions, 
performed  the  duties  of  his  miflion  with    fingular  induftrj',  Intelligence 

and 
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and  addrefs.  His  journal,  and  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  which. 
were  publifhed,  announced  to  the  world  that  correitnefs  of  mind,  manli- 
nefs  in  ftile,  and  accuracy  in  the  mode  of  doing  bufinefs,  which  have  fincc 
charafterifed  him  in  the  conduft  of  more  arduous  affairs.  But  it  wa» 
deemed,  by  fome,  an  extraordinary  circumftance  that  fo  juvenile  and  inex- 
perienced a  perfon  iTioiiId  have  been  employed  on  a  negociation,  with 
which  fubjecl;s  of  the  greatcil  importance  were  involved  :  fubjeiis  which 
fhortly  after  became  the  origin  of  a  war  between  England  and  France, 
that  raged  for  many  years  throughout  every  part  of  the  glob  •. 

As  the  troubles  flill  fubfifled  on  the  frontiers,   the  colony  of  Virginia- 
raifed  the  next  year  a  regiment  of  troops  for  their  defence.     Of  this  corps, , 
Mr.  Fiy,  one   of  the  profefTors   of  the   college,  was  appointed   Colonel,, 
and  Major  Walhington  received  the   commiflion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. . 
But  Colonel  Fry  died  the  fame  fummer,  without  ever  having  joined  ;   andl 
of  courfe  left  his  regiment  and  rank  to  the  fecond  in  command.     Colonel  1 
Wafhington  made  indefatigable  efforts  to  form  the  regiment,  eflablifh  ma-  ■ 
gazines,  and  open  roads  fo  as  to  pre-occupy  the  advantageous  poft  at  the; 
confluence  of  the  Allegany   and  Monongahela  rivers,  which   he  had  re- 
commended for  that  purpofe  in  his  report  the  preceding  year.      He  wa». 
to  have  been  joined  by  a  detachment  of  independent  regulars  from  the 
fouthern    colonies,  together  with    fome   companies    of   provincials    from 
North-Carohna  and  Maryland.      But  he  perceived  the  neceffity  of  expe- 
dition, and  without  waiting  for  their  arrival,  commenced  his  march  in  the- 
month  of  May.      Notwithftanding  his  precipitated  advance,  on  his  afcend- 
ing  the  Laurel-hill,  fifty  miles  fnort  of  his  obje(fl,   he  was  advifed  that  a . 
f  body  of  French  had  already  taken   pofTcfTion   and  crefted  a   fortification, 
which  they  named  Fort  du  ^tifne.      He  then   fell  back  to  a  place  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Meadows,  for  the  fake  of  forage  and  lup- 
plies.   Here  he  built  a  temporary  ilockade,  merely  to  cover  his  flores  ;   it  was  ■ 
from  its  fate  called  Fort  Neccc/piy.     His  force,  when  joined  by  Captain 
M'Kay's  regulars,  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  elfeAives.      Upon  re- 
ceiving information  from  his  fcouts  that  a  confiderable  party  was  approach- 
ing to  reconnoitre  his  poll,  he  fallied  and  defeated  them.      But  in  rctura 
he   was   attacked  by   an  army,  computed  to  have  been   fifteen   hundred 
ftrong,  and  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  which  more  than   one-third  of  his 
men  were  killed   and   wounded,  was  forced  to  capitulate.     The  garrifon 
marched  out  with  th^  honours  of  war,  but  were  plundered  by  the  Indians, 
in  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation.     After  this  difailcr,  the  remains 
of  the   Virginia   regiment   returned   to   Alexandria,  to   be  recruited   and 
furnlfhcd  with  neceffary  fupphcs. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  Britiih  government  fent  to  this  country  General 
Braddock,  who,  by  the  jundlion  of  two  veteran  regiments  from  Ireland, 
with  the  independent  and  provincial  corps  in  America,  was  to  repel  the 
French  from  the  confines  of  the  Englifti  fettlements.  Upon  a  royal  ar- 
rangement of  rank,  by  which  ♦*  no  officer  who  did  not  immediately  de- 
rive his  comrnKTion  from  the  king,  could  command  one  who  did,"  Col. 
Wafhington  rcHnquIflicd  his  regiment,  and  went  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp 
into  the  family  of  General  Braddock.  In  this  capacity,  at  the  battle  of 
Monongahela  he  attended  that  general,  whofe  life  was  gallantly  facri- 
iiccd  in  attempting  to  extricate  his  troops  from  the  fatal  ambufcade  into 

which 
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which  his  over-weening  confidence  had  condudled  them.  Braddock  had 
feveral  horfes  (hot  under  him,  before  he  fell  himfelf ;  and  there  was  not 
an  ofiicer,  whofe  duty  obh'ged  him  to  be  on  horfeback  that  day,  excepting 
Colonel  Wafhington,  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  cir- 
cumftance  enabled  him  to  difplay  greater  abilities  in  covering  the  retreat, 
and  faving  the  wreck  of  the  army,  than  he  could  otherwifc  have  done. 
As  foon  as  he  had  fecured  their  pafiage  over  the  ford  of  the  Pvlonongahela, 
and  found  they  were  not  purfued,  he  hallened  to  concert  meafures  for 
their  further  fecurity  with  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  had  remained  with  the 
fecond  divifion  and  heavy  baggage  at  fome  diftance  in  the  rear.  To  efFeft 
this  he  travelled  with  two  guides  all  night,  through  an  almoft  enapervious 
wilcjernefs.  notwithftanding  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  the  day,  and 
notwithftanding  he  had  fo  impcrfeftly  recovered  from  ficknefs,  that  he  waa 
obliged  in  the  morning  to  be  fupported  w»th  cufhions  on  his  horfe.  The 
public  accounts  in  England  and  America  were  not  pai-fimonious  of  applaufc 
for  the  effential  fervice  he  had  rendered  on  fo  trying  an  occafion. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  the  regulation  of  rank,  which  had  been  fo  in- 
jurious to  the  colonial  officers,  was  changed  to  their  fatisfa^lion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difcontent  of  the  officers  and  the  remonftraiice  of  Colonel 
Wafhington  ;  and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Virginia,  impreffed  with  a 
due  fenfe  of  his  merits,  gave  him,  in  a  new  and  cxtenfive  commiffion,  the 
command  of  all  troops  raifed  and  to  be  raifed  in  that  colony. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of  this  (ketch,  to  men- 
tion in  detail  the  plans  he  fuggefted,  or  the  fyftem  he  purfued  for  defending 
the  frontiers,  till  the  year  1 758,  when  he  commanded  the  van  brigade  of 
General  Forbes's  army  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quefne.  A  fimilar  lea- 
fon  will  preclude  the  recital  of  the  perfonal  hazards  and  atchievements  which 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  his  fervice.  The  tranquiUity  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  middle  colonies  having  been  reftored  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  campaign, 
and  the  health  of  Colonel  Wafhington  having  become  extremely  debili- 
tated by  an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  in  1759  he  refigned  his  mili- 
tary appointment.  Authentic  documents  are  not  wanting  to  flicw  the 
tender  regret  which  the  Virginia  hne  expreifed  at  parting  with  their  com- 
mander, and  the  affeftionate  regard  which  he  entertained  for  them. 

His  health  was  gradually  re-eftabh(hed.  He  married  Mrs.  Cadis*, 
a  handfome  and  amiable  young  widow,  poffeffed  of  an  ample  jointure, 
and  fettled  as  a  planter  and  farmer  on  the  ellate  where  he  now  refides  in 
Fairfax  county.  After  fome  years  he  gave  up  planting  tobacco,  and  went 
altogether  into  the  farming  bufinefs.  He  had  raifed  feven  thoufand  bufhels 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  Indian  corn  in  one  year.  Although  he 
has  confined  his  own  cultivation  to  this  domeftic  tratl  of  about  nine  thou- 
fand acres,  yet  he  poffefles  excellent  lands  in  large  quantities,  in  feveral 
other  counties.  Hi."  judgment  in  the  quality  of  foils,  his  command  of 
money  to  avail  himfelf  of  purchafes,  and  his  occafional  employment  in 
early  Ufe  as  a  furveyor,  gave  him  opportunities  of  making  advantageous 
locations,  many  of  which  are  improved. 

After  he  left  the  array,  until  the  year  1775,  he  thus  cultivated  the  aits 
of  peace.     He  was  conftantly  a  member  of  aflembly,  a  magiftrate  of  his 

K  county 

*  General  and  Mrs.  Wajhington  were  both  bom  in  the  fame  year. 
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county,  and  a  judge  of  the  court.  He  was  elefted  a  delegate  to  the  firft 
congrefs  in  1774,  as  well  as  to  that  which  aflembled  in  the  year  follow- 
in<T.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  by  Congrefs  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies. 

It  is  the  k'fs  neccfTary  to  particularize,  in  this  place,  his  tranfadlions  in 
the  courfe  of  the  lale  war,  becaufe  the  impreffion  which  they  made  is  yet 
frefh  in  every  mind.  But  it  is  hoped  pofterity  will  be  taught  in  what 
manner  he  transformed  an  uiidifciplined  body  of  peafantry  into  a  regular 
army  of  foldiers.  Commentaries  on  his  campaigns  would  undoubtedly 
be  highly  intcrefting  and  inftruAive  to  future  generations.  The  condud: 
of  the  firft  campaign,  in  compelling  the  British  troops  to  abandon  Bofton 
by  a  blcodlefs  victory,  will  merit  a  minute  narration.  But  a  volume 
■would  fcarcely  contain  the  mortifications  he  experienced,  and  the  hazards 
to  which  he  was  expofed  in  1776  and  1777,  in  contending  againft  the 
prowefs  of  Britain,  with  an  inadequate  force.  His  good  deftiny  and 
confummate  prudence  prevented  want  of  fuccefs  from  producing  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  ;  for  want  of  fuccefs  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  pernicious  counfels,  through  the  levity  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  ambition  of  their  demagogues.  Shortly  afttr  this  period,  fprang 
up  the  only  cabal  that  ever  exifled  during  his  public  life,  to  rob  him  of 
his  reputation  and  command.  It  proved  as  impotent  in  eflFeft,  as  it  was 
audacious  in  defign.  In  the  three  fuccecding  years  the  germ  of  difcipline 
unfolded  ;  and  the  rcfources  of  America  having  been  called  into  co-opera- 
tion with  the  land  and  naval  armies  of  France,  produced  the  glorious  co-n- 
clufion  of  the  campaign  in  1781.  From  this  time  the  gloom  began  to 
difappear  from  our  political  horizon,  and  the  affairs  of  the  union  pro- 
ceeded in  a  meliorating  train,  until  a  peace  was  moft  ably  ncgociated  by 
our  ambaffadors  in  Europe,  in   1783. 

No  pcrfon,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  prefent  when  General 
Wafhington  received  the  intelligence  of  peace,  and  who  did  not  accom- 
pany him  to  his  domeftic  retirement,  c;ui  delcribe  the  relief  which  that 
joyful  event  brouglit  to  his  labouring  mind,  or  the  fupreme  fatisfattion 
with  which  he  withdrew  to  private  life.  From  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Ncw-Yorlc,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Britifli  army,  to  his 
arrival  at  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  rtfignation  of  his  commiflion  to  con- 
grefs, ftllivc  crouds  impeded  his  pafTage  through  all  the  populous  towns, 
the  devotion  of  a  whole  people  purfutd  him  with  prayers  to  heaven  for 
bkirnij;s  on  his  head,  while  their  gratitude  fought  the  moft  expreflivc 
language  of  manifefting  iiftlf  to  him,  as  their  common  father  and  btne- 
faftor.  When  he  became  a  private  citizen,  he  had  the  unufual  felicity  to 
find  that  his  native  Hate  was  among  the  mod  zealous  in  doing  jullice  to 
his  merits;  and  that  Uronger  demonftrations  of  affedionate  eftietm  (if 
polTibk )  were  given  by  the  citizens  of  his  neighbourhood,  than  by  any 
other  dcfeription  of  men  on  the  continent.  But  he  has  conftantly  de- 
clined accfj)ting  any  compenfation  for  his  fervices,  or  provifion  for  the 
aiigmenttd  cxpcnccs  which  have  been  incurred  by  him  in  confequence  of 
his  public  employment,  although  pn  pofals  have  been  made  in  the  moft 
delicate  manner,  particularly  by  the  ftates  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania. 

The  virtuous  liniplicity  which  dillingiiiflK  s  the   private   life  of  General 
Wafliington,  llioiigh   Icfs  known   tlian  the   dazzling  fplendor  of  his  mili- 
tary 
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tary  atchleveitients,  is  not  lefs  edifying  in  example,  or  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  The  confpicious  character  he  has  afted  on  the' 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  the  uniform  dignity  with  which  he  f  iftained  his 
part  amidft  dliScukles  of  the  moft  difcouraging  nature,  and  the  glory  of 
having  arrived  through  them  at  the  hour  of  triumph,  have  made  many 
official  and  literary  perfons,'  on  both  fides  of  the  ocean,  ambitious  of  a 
corrcfpondence  with  him.  Thefe  corrcfpondencies  unavoidably  ..ngrofs  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  ;  and  the  communications  contained  in  them^  com- 
bined with  the  numerous  periodical  publications  and  newfpapers  which' 
he  perufes,  render  liim,  as  it  were,  the  focus  of  poHiicalir.le'ligoue  for  the 
nent)  ivorld.  Nor  are  his  converfations  with  well-informed  intn  Irfs  con-' 
ducive  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  various  events  which  happen  in 
difiPerent  countries  of  the  globe.  Every  foreigner  of  dilHnaiun,  who' 
travels  in  America,  makes  it  a  point  to  vifit  him.  Members  of  Congrefs, 
and  other  dign^ined  perfons,  do  not  pafs  his  houfc,  without  callinq-  to' 
pay  their  refpects.  As  another  fource  of  information  it  may  be  mention- 
ed, that  many  literary  produftions  are  fent  to  him  annually  by  their  au- 
ithors  in  Europe  ;  and  that  there  is  fcarccly  one  work  written  in  America' 
on  any  art,  fci.nce,  or  fubjeft,  which  does  not  feek  his  Drote6tion,  or 
which  is  not  offered  to  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  Mechanical  inven- 
itions  are  frequently  fubmitted  to  him  for  his  approbation,  and  natural 
curiofitics  prefented  for  his  inveftigation.  But  the  multiplicity  of  epif- 
tolar)-  applications,  often  on  the  remains  of  fome  bufmefs  which  happen- 
ed when  he  was  commander  in  chief,  fomctiinrs  on  fubjeds  foreign  to 
tlis  fituation,  frivolous  in  their  nature,  and  intended  merely  to  grntify 
f.he  vanity  of  the  writers  by  drawing  anfwers  from  him,  is  truly  diftrefiing, 
md  almoft  incredible.  His  benignity  in  anfwt.in^,  perhaps,  incrcafes 
'he  number.  Did  he  not  huftand  every  moment  to  the  beil:  advantage. 
It  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  notice  trie  vaft  variety  of  fubjefts  that 
claim  his  attention.  Here  a  minuter  defcription  of  his  domeftic  life  may 
be  expected. 

To  apply  a  life,  at  beft  but  fiiort,  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes,  he  lives, 
,--  he  ever  has  done,  in  the  unvarj'ing  habits  of  regularity,  temperance 
ii  -j  induftry.  He  rifes,  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer,  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
generally  reads  or  writes  fume  time  before  breakfaft.  He  brcakfafts 
„.  ut  feven  o'clock,  on  three  fmall  Indian  hoe-cakes  and  as  many  difhes 
ot  tea.  He  rides  immediately  to  his  different  farms,  and  remains  with 
his  labourers  until  a  little  paft  two  o'clock,  when  he  returns  and  drefTes. 
At  three  he  dines,^  commonly  on  a  fingle  difli,  and  drinks  from  half  a 
Ipint  to  a  pint  of  T-Iaderia  wme.  This,  with  one  fmall  glafs  of  punch, 
a  draught  of  beer,  and  two  diflics  of  tea  (which  he  takes  half  an  hour 
before  fun-fetting)  conftitutes  his  whole  fufttnance  until  the  next 
day.  Whether  theie  be  a  company  or  not,  the  table  is  always  prepared  by- 
its  elegance  and  exuberance  for  their  reception  j  and  the  general  re- 
mains at  it  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  in  familiar  converfation  and  con- 
vivial  hilarity.  It  is  then  that  every  one  prefcnt  is  called  upon  to  give 
fome  abfent  friend  as  a  toafl ;  the  name  not  unfrcquently  awakens  a 
pleafing  remembrance  of  paft  events,  and  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  ani- 
mated colloquy.  General  Wafhinjton  is  more  chcarful  than  he  was 
in  the  army.  Although  his  temper  is  rather  of  a  ferious  caft,  and 
his  countenance  commonly  carries  the  impreffion  of  thoughtfulncfs,  yet 
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he  perfeftly  relifhes  a  pleafant  ftory,  an  unaffefted  fally  of  wit,  or  a  bor- 
lefauc  defcription  which  furprifes  by  its  fuddennefs  and  incongruity  with 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  objeft  defcribed.  After  this  fociable  and 
innocent  rdaxation,  he  apph'es  himfelf  to  bufinefs,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
retires  to  reft.  This  is  the  ratine,  and  this  the  hour  he  obferves,  when  no 
one  but  his  family  is  prefcnt ;  at  other  times  he  attends  politely  upon  his 
company  until  they  wiih  to  withdraw.  Notwithftanding  he  has  no  ofF- 
fpring,  his  aftual  family  confifts  of  eight  perfons*.  It  is  feldom  alone. 
He  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  in  the  feafon  indulges  himfelf  with  hunt- 
ing once  a  week  ;  at  which  diverfion  the  gentlemen  of  Alexandria  often 
affift. 

Agriculture  is  the  favourite  employment  of  General  Wafhington^ 
in  which  he  wifhes  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  acquire  and 
communicate  practical  knowlege,  he  correfponds  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  who  has  written  fo  fenfibly  on  the  fubjeft,  and  alfo  with  many 
agricultural  gentlemen  in  America.  As  improvement  is  known  to  be 
his  paflion,  he  receives  envoys  with  rare  feeds  and  relults  of  new  projects 
from  every  quarter.  He  liktwife  makes  copious  notes,  relative  to  his  own  : 
experiments,  the  ftatc  of  the  feafons,  the  nature  of  foils,  the  effeOrts  of 
different  kinds  of  manure,  and  fuch  other  topics  as  may  throw  light  on  * 
the  farming  bufinefs. 

On  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  every  week,  reports  are  made  by  all  his 
overfeers,  and  regiftered  in  books  kept  for  the  purpofe  ;  fo  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  labour  and  produce  may  be  accurately  known. 
Order  and  occonomy  are  eftabliflied  in  all  the  departments  within  and 
without  doors.  His  lands  are  inclofed  in  lots  of  equal  diinenfions,  and 
crops  are  afligncd  to  each  for  many  years.  Every  thing  is  undertaken  on 
a  great  fcale  ;  but  with  a  view  to  introduce  or  augment  the  culture  of  fuch 
articles  as  he  conceives  will  become  moft  beneficial  in  their  confequence  to 
the  country.  He  has,  the  laft  year,  raifed  two  hundred  lambs,  fowed 
tweiity-feven  bufiiels  of  frt-.x-feed,  and  planted  more  than  fcven  hundicd 
bufiiels  of  potatoes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  may  reft  perfuaded 
that  there  is  manufaftured,  under  his  roof,  linen  and  woollen-cloth, 
nearly  or  quite  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  his  numerous  houfehold. 


Note     (B)     for  Page   loj. 

GENERAL  Montgomery  defccnded  from  a  refpedable  family  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1737.  His  attachment 
to  liberty  was  innate,  and  matured  by  a  fine  education  and  an  excellent 
underrtanding.  Having  married  a  wife,  and  purchafed  an  cllate  in 
New- York,  he  was  from  thefc  circumilanccs,  as  well  as   from  his  natural 

*  The  family  of  General  Wafliington,  in  addition  to  the  General,  and  his 
J^dy,  confijh  of  Major  George  Wafliington,  (Nephew  to  the  Genera',  and 
late  Aid  dc  Camp  to  the  Mtirquii  de  la  Fayette)  luith  his  'wife,  ivho  is  a  niece 
tn  the  Gen.nd's  Lady — Col.  Hnmpreys,  formerly  Aid  de  Camp  to  the  Ge- 
nerid — Mr.  Lear,  a  ^en  hmnn  of  liberal  education,  private  fei.retary  to  the' 
Ceiurul'—and  two  Grandchildren  of  Mrs.  IVa/bington's 

lore 
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love  of  freedom,  and  from  a  conviftion  of  the  juftnefs  of  her  caufe,  in- 
duced to  confider  himfelf  as  an  American.  From  principle,  he  early  em- 
barked, in  her  caufe,  and  quitted  the  fweets  of  eafy  fortune,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  loved  and  philofophical  rural  life,  with  the  higheft  domeftic  fe- 
licity, to  take  an  adive  (hare  in  all  the  hard/hips  and  dangers  that  attend 
the  foldier's  life. 

Before  he  came  over  to  America,  he  had  been  an  oflBcer  in  the  fervice  of 
England,  and  had  fuccefsfully  fought  her  battles  with  the  immortal  Wjlfc 
at  Q_uebec,  in  the  war  of  1756,  on  the  very  fpot,  where,  when  fig'i-ing 
under  the  (landard  of  freedom,  he  was  doomed  to  fall  in  arms  againtl  her. 
No  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to  freedom  in  this  unnatural  conteft,  was  more 
fincerely,  or  more  univevfally  lamented.  And  what  is  extraordinary,  the 
moll  eminent  fpeakers  in  the  Britilh  Parliament,  forgetting  for  the  moment, 
that  he  had  died  in  oppofing  their  cruel  and  oppreffive  meafures,  difplayed 
all  their  eloquence  in  praifing  his  virtues,  and  lamenting  his  fate.  A  great 
orator,  and  a  veteran  fellow-foldier  of  his  in  the  French  war  of  1756, 
ftied  abundance  of  tears,  while  he  expatiated  on  their  fail  friendfhip  and 
mutual    exchange   of  tender  fervices    in   that    feafon   of  enterprize    and 

All  enm.ity  to  this  veteran  foldier  expired  with  his  life  ;  and  refpefl  to 
his  private  charader  prevailed  over  all  other  confiderations.  By  the  orders 
of  General  Carleton,  his  dead  body  received  every  poffible  mark  of  dif- 
tindlion  from  the  viAors,  and  was  interred  in  Quebec,  on  the  firll  day  of 
January  1776,  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  brave  foldier, 

Congrefs  were  not  unmindful  of  the  merit  of  this  amiable  and  brave 
cfficer,  nor  remifs  in  manifefling  the  efteem  and  refpe£l  they  entertained  for 
his  memorj^.  Confidering  it  not  only  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  juftly  due  to 
the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  pecuHarly  diftinguirtied  themfelves  in  the 
glorious  caufe  of  liberty,  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  moll  durable 
monuments  eredled  to  their  honor,  but  greatly  conducive  to  infpire  poile- 
jity  with  emulation  of  their  illultrious  aftions,  that  honourable  body. 

"  Refohfd,  That  to  exprefs  the  veneration  of  the  United  Colonies  for 
-their  late  General,  Richard  Montgomerv,  and  the  deep  fenfe  they 
entertain  of  the  many  fignal  and  important  fervices  of  that  gallant  officer, 
who  after  :a  feries  of  fuccefles,  amidft  the  moll  difcouraging  difficulties} 
fell  at  length  in  a  gallant  attack  upon  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada  ;  and 
to  tranfmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his 
patriotifm,  condudl,  boldnefs  of  enterprize,  infuperable  perfeverance,  and 
contempt  of  danger  and  death  ;  a  monument  be  procured  from  Paris,  or 
other  part  of  France,  with  an  infcription  facred  to  his  memory,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  his  amiable  character,  and  heroic  atchievcments,  and  that  the 
continental  treafurers  "be  direfled  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  300I. 
fterling,  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  defired  to  fee  this  refolution 
properly  executed,  for  defraying  the  expence  thereof." 

This  refolve  was  carried  into  execution  at  Paris,  by  that  ingenious  artid, 
Mr.  Cafhers,  fculptor  to  the  king  of  France,  under  the  diredlions  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  monument  is  of  white  marble,  of  the  moil  beautiful  iini- 
plicity,  and  inexpreflible  elegance,  with  emblematical  devices,  and  the 
following  truly  c'aflical  infcription,  worthy  of  the  modcft,  but  great 
mind  ot  a  Fianklin. 

To 
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To    THE    GLORY    OF 

Richard    Montgomery,   Major-General 

of  the  armies  ui  the  United  Sates  of  America, 

Slain  at  the  fiegc  of  Quebec, 
the  31ft  uf  December,   1775,  ^g^^  3^  years. 

This  elegant  monument  has  lately  ben  eredted  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church  b,  NewYorii. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumllance  conneftcd  with  the  fall  of  his  brave 
ofiBcer,  that  merits  ti-  be  recorded,  btcaufe  the  ia&.  is  of  a  very  interefling 
nature,  and  will  fervc  to  perp^J:uate  the  memory  of  a  very  amiable  and 
defervir.j  character,  wfio  was  alfo  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  his  country. 
The  cir     •nrtance   is    this: 

One  Gciii.ral  Montgomery's  Aides  de  Camp,  was  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
a  molt  ;:,.  )mifinjr  y  img  man,  whofe  father  rehded  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  g.r.ea:i.>'  dillinguiOied  in  privateering  in  the  war  of  1756.  This  gen- 
tleman hid  a  brother  in  the  16th  regiment  in  the  Britifh  fervice,  at  the 
time  of  Montgomery's  expedition  into  Canada,  and  who  was  as  violent 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh  government,  as  this  General's  Aid  de  Camp 
was  enthufiaftic  in  the  caufe  of  America  ;  the  latter  had  accompanied  his 
General  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  attack  in  which  they  both  loft  their 
lives,  to  view  and  meditate  on  the  fpot  where  Wolfe  had  fallen  ;  on  his 
return  he  lound  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  Engliih  officer,  full  or  the 
bittercft  reproaches  againft  him,  for  having  entered  into  the  American 
fcrvicc,  and  containing  a  pretty  direft  wifh,  that  if  he  would  not  abandon 
it,  he  might  mc<  t  with  the  deferved  fate  of  a  rebel.  The  Aid  de  Camp 
immediately  returned  him  an  anlwer,  full  of  ftrong  reafoning  in  defence 
of  iiis  conduA,  but  by  no  means  attempting  to  (hake  the  oppofite  princi* 
pies  of  his  brother,  and  not  only  free  from  aciiraony,  but  full  of  expref- 
fions  of  tendernefs  and  aiFctlion  ;  this  letter  he  dated,  "  from  the  fpot 
where  Wolfe  loft  his  life,  in  fighting  the  caufe  of  England,  In  friemtjhip 
•■jji:b  yfmericd."  This  letter  had  fcarccly  reached  the  officer  at  New-York, 
before  it  was  followed  by  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  efFeft 
was  inftantaneous,  nature,  and  perhaps  icafon  prevailed  ;  a  thoufand,  not 
unworthy  fentimentn,  rufhed  upon  his  dilrefTed  mind  ;  he  quitted  the  Eng- 
lifh feivice,  entered  into  that  of  America,  and  fought  every  occafion  of 
dillinguiftiing  himfe  f  in         fervice  ! 


Note     (C)  for  Page  i  11. 

C>  ENERAL  GREENE  was  born  at  Warwick  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode- 
_jr  Ifland.  about  the  year  I  74 J,  of  rep  table  parents,  belonging  to  the 
Soc-et*  ot  Friends.  He  was  endowed  witli  an  uncommon  degree  of  judg- 
yient  and  penetration,  his  difp  ifition  was  benevolent,  and  his  manners 
afiabie.  At  an  early  period  of  II  fo,  he  was  chofcn  a  member  of  the  aflem- 
hly,  and  he  difchargcd  his  truft  to  the  entire  fatisfaftion  of  his  confti- 
tuents. 

Alter  the  battle  of  Lexington,  three  regiments  of  troop?  were  raifed  *n 
Rhode. Ifland,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  Mr.  Gr^.ne,  who      s 

nominated 
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nominntcd  a  Brigadier  General.  His  merit  and  abilities  both  in  council 
and  in  the  fitld,  were  foon  noticed  by  General  Wafhington,  and  in  Auguft 
1776,  he  was  appointed  Major- General.  In  the  furprile  at  Trenton, 
and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  General  Greene  diftinguifhed  himfsif ;  and 
in  the  aftion  of  Germantown,  in  1777,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  American  ar.i.y,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Greene  diilinguifhed  himfelf 
by  fuppovting  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  when  it  gave  way, 
&vd  judicioufly  covering  the  whole,  when  routed  and  retreating  in  con- 
fiifi  n  ;  and  tiieir  fafety  from  utter  ruin,  was  generally  afcrlbed  to  his 
(kill  and  directions,  which  were  feconded  by  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Quarter-mafter  General,  an  office 
he  accepted  on  condition  of  not  lofmtr  his  rank  in  the  line,  and  his  right 
to  command  in  adlion  aci-ording  to  his  feniority.  In  the  execution  of  this 
office,  he  fully  anfwered  the  expetiations  formed  of  his  abilities  ;  and 
enabled  the  army  to  move  with  additional  celerity  and  vigour. 

At  ihe  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  commander  In  chief,  difgufted  with 
the  behaviour  of  Geneial  Lee,  depofed  him  in  the  held  of  battle,  and 
appointed  General  Greene  to  command  the  right  wing,  where  he  greatly 
contributed  to  retrieve  the  eriors  of  his  predeceffbr,  and  to  the  fubfequent 
event  of  the  day. 

He  ferved  under  General  Sullivan  in  the  attack  on  the  Britifli  Garrifon 
at  Rhode-Ifland,  where  his  prudence  and  abilities  were  difplayed  In  fc- 
curing  the  retreating  army. 

In  I  780  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fouthern  army,  which 
was  much  reduced  by  a  feries  of  ill  fortune.  By  his  a  nazing  diligence, 
ad'.lrefs  and  fortitude,  he  foon  collected  a  refpedable  force,  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  our  fouthern  brethren. 

Under  his  management,  General  M.^rgan  gained  a  complete  viftory 
over  Colonel  Tarleton.  He  attacked  Lord  Cornwallls  at  Guildford,  in 
North-Carolina,  and  although  defeated,  he  c'lecked  the  progrefs,  and 
difablcd  the  army  of  the  Britifh  General.  A  fimllar  fate  attended  Lord 
Rawdon,   who  gained  an  advantage  over  him  at  Cumden. 

His  aclion  with  the  Britifh  troops  at  Eutaw  Springs  was  one  of  the  bcft 
conduftcd,  and  moil  fuccefsful  engagements  that  took  place  during  the 
war.  For  this  General  Greene  was  honored  by  Congrefs  with  a  Britifh 
ftandard  and  a  gold  medal.  As  a  reward  for  his  particular  fervlces  in  the 
fouthern  department,  the  ftate  of  Georgia  prefented  him  with  a  large  and 
valua!  le  tra<A  of  land  on  an  ifland  near  Savannah. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  Hate  ;  the  contentions  and 
bad  policy  of  that  ftate,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  and  r^^tire  to  his  eftate 
in  Georgia. 

He  removed  his  family  in  OtSlober  1785  ;  but  in  June  the  next  fummer 
the  extreme  heat,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  walk,  brought  on  a  diforder  that 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month.  He  lived  uni- 
Tcrfally  loved  and  refpefted,  and  his  death  wa3  univerfally  lamented. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Savannah,  aiki  the  funeral  pt-oceffion  attended 
by  the  Cincianati, 

Immediatelv 
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Immediately  aflex- the  interment  of  thecorpfe,  the  members  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati held  a  meeting  in  Savannah,  and  refolved,  "  That  in  token  of  the 
high  refpeA  and  veneration  in  which  the  fociety  hold  the  memorj'  of  their 
late  illuftrious  brother,  Major  General  Greene,  deceafed,  George  Wafh- 
ington  Greene,  his  eld:ft  fon,  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  fociety,  to 
take  his  feat  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.'  This  fon  of 
thi.-  General's  lately  embarked  for  France,  to  receive  his  education  with 
George  WafhingtoH,  fon  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  active  and 
illulliious  friend  of  America. 

General  Greene  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  five  children,  the  eldeft  of 
wh"'"n     who  has  bt-cp.  juil  mentioned,  is  about  thirteen  years  old. 

On  Tuefday,  the  i  2th  of  Auguft,  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflem- 
bkci  came  t.;  the  following  refolution  :  *  That  a  monument  be  erefted  to 
the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Efq,  at  the  feat  of  fedral  government, 
with  the  following  inicription  : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

NATHANIEL  GREENE,  Efquire, 

who  departed  this  Life, 

on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  MDCCLXXXVIi 

late  MAJOR-GENl.RAL 

in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 

and 

Commander  of  their  Army 

in  the 

Southern  Department : 

The  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled, 

In  Honour  of  his 

Patriotifm,  Valour,  and  Ability, 

have  eredled  this  monument. 


Note   (D)  for  Page  121. 

THE  cnthufiaftic  zeal  and  great  fervices  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
merit  a  particular  detail.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  efpoufcd  the 
caufc  of  America,  with  all  the  ardor  which  the  moft  generous  philanthro- 
py could  infpirc.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war,  he  determined  to 
embark  from  his  native  counti^,  for  the  United  States.  Before  he  could 
complete  his  intention,  intelligence  arrived  in  Europe,  that  the  American 
infurgcnts,  reduced  to  two  thoufand  men,  were  flying  through  Jerfey 
before  a  Britifli  force  of  thirty  thoufand  regulars.  This  news  fo  effedu- 
ally  extinguilhed  the  little  credit  which  America  had  in  Europe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1777,  that  the  commiflioners  of  Congrefs  at  Patis, 
thongii  they  had  previoufly  encouraged  this  proje61,  could  not  procure  a 
yeflll  to  forward  his  intentions.  Under  thefe  circumftances  they  thought 
It  but  huncft  to  dilTunde  him  from  the  prefent  profecution  of  his  perilous 
cntcrprift.  It  was  in  vain  they  aded  fo  candid  a  part.  The  flame  which 
America  had  kindled   in   his   bread,  could   not   be  extinguiflied  by  her 

misfortunes. 
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misfortunes.     •  Hitherto,'  faid  he,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  patriotlfm,  ♦  I 

•  have  only  cherifhed  your    canfe — now  I   am  going  to  ferve   it.     The 

•  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  will  be  the  effecl  of 

•  my  departure  ;  and  fince  you  cannot  get  a  vefTcl,   I  fhall  purchafe  and 

•  fit  out  one  to  cany  your  difpatches  to  Congrefs  and  niyfelf  to  America.' 
He  accordingly  embarked  and  arrived  at  Charlcllon  early  in  the  year  1777. 
Congrefs  foon  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  but  not  without  exafting  two  conditions,  which  dif- 
played  the  elevation  of  his  fpirit  :  the  one,  that  he  fhould  ferv,?  on  his  own 
cxpence  ;   the  other,  that  he  (hould  begin  his  fervices  as  a  volunteer. 

Hj  was  foon  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  Canada.  The 
plan  was  to  crofs  the  lakes  on  the  ice  ;  the  objeft,  to  fcize  Montreal  and 
St.  John's.  He  was  now  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  mud  have  keenly  ex- 
perienced the  allurements  of  independent  command  ;  but  his  cool  judg- 
ment, and  honell  heart,  rcftrained  from  indulging  a  paffion  for  a  military 
fame,  under  circumftanccs  that  might  have  injured  the  caufe  which  he  had 
fo  zealoufly  efpoufed.  He  found  that,  in  cafe  of  his  proceeding,  the  army 
under  his  command  would  be  in  Janger  of  experiencing  a  fate  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Burgoyne.  With  a  boldnefs  of  judgment,  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  moft  experienced  general,  and  without  ad- 
vancing beyond  Albany,  he  relinquifhed  the  expedition.  Soon  after,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Con.  refs  for  his  prudence. 

In  the  four  campaigns  which  fucceeded  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  in  America,  ne  gave  repeated  proofs  of  his  military  talents,  in 
the  miudk  and  eallern  dates  ;  but  the  events  that  took  place  under  his 
command  in  Virginia,  deferve  particular  notice. 

Early  in  the  year  17S1,  while  the  war  raged  to  the  fouthward  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  detached  on  an  expedition  againft 
Portfmouth  ;  but  here  his  aftive  zeal  received  a  check,  no  lefs  fatal  to  his 
hopes  than  wtien  he  was  obliged  to  rdiuquifh  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
The  engagement  near  the  capes  of  the  Chefapeek,  between  the  French 
chef  d'efcadre  d'Eftouches,  and  the  Britifh  admiral  Arbuthnot,  which 
took  place  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1781,  defeated  the  enterprife.  Upon 
this  event,  he  marched  back  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  where  he  received  an 
order  from  General  Wafhington  to  return  to  Virginia,  to  oppofe  General 
Phihps,  who  had  joined  General  Arnold  at  Portfmouth.  Although  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  in  want  of  ahnoft  every  thing,  he  never- 
thelefs  proceeded  with  them  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  learned  that  General 
Philips  was  urging  preparations  to  embark  at  Portfmouth,  with  upwards 
of  three  thouland  men.  With  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  diftrcfs  and  embarraffment.  In  his  whole  command,  there 
was  not  one  pair  of  flioes  ;  but  the  love  and  confidence  he  had  univerfally 
excited,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  loan  of  money,  which  procured  him  fonie 
neccffaries  for  his  troops,  and  gave  renewed  vigor  to  his  march.  He 
jfupp :>lcd  Richmond  to  be  the  objedl  of  General  Philips,  and  therefore 
marched  ttiiti.er  with  fo  great  expedition,  that  he  arrived  at  that  place 
the  evening  before  General  Philips.  He  was  joined  the  firft  night  after 
his  arrival  by  Major-Gcneral  Baron  Steuben,  with  a  corps  of  militia.  In 
this  manner  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  filled  with  almoil 
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all  the  military  (lores  of  the  ftate,  fared  from  the  moft  imminent  danger. , 
The  Britifli  apoeared  tl  •    next  morning  at  Manchtrftcr,  juit  oppofite  to 
Richmond.      I'he  two  armies  fiiiveyed  each  other  for  fome  time,  and  then 
General  Philips,  apprehending  it  to  be  too  hazardous  to  attack  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  in  his  ftrong  pofition,  very  prudently  retired. 

Such  was  the  great  fuperiority  of  numbers,  by  the  combination  of  the 
forces  under  General  Arnold,  General  Philips,  and  Lord  Cornwallis — fo 
fatal  to  all  the  fouthern  ftates  would  have  been  the  conqueft  of  Vir^^inia — - 
that  the  Marquis  de  h  Fayette  had  before  him  a  labour  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence,  and  was  preiTed  on  all  fides  by  innumerable  difBcuIties. 

In  the  firft  moments  cf  the  rifing  tempeft,  and  until  he  could  provide 
zgainft  its  utmofl  rage,  he  began  to  retire  with  his  little  army,  which 
confifted  of  about  a  thoufand  regulars,  two  thoufand  m;litia,  an  i  fixty 
dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis,  exulting  in  the  profprft  of  lu>.c-.fs,  which 
he  thought  to  be  heightened  by  the  youth  of  his  opponent,  incautioufly 
wrote  to  Great-Britain,  '  that  the  boy  could  not  efcapc  him.'  The  en- 
gagement, however,  which  was  to  confirm  his  pro..nife,  was  fediilouHy 
avoided.  Finding  it  impoffible  to  force  an  adion,  he  next  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  with  General 
Wayne,  who,  with  eight  hundred  Pennfylvanians,  was  advancing  from 
the  noithward.  The  jundtion,  however,  was  effe^hled  at  Rackooii  Ford, 
without  lofs.  The  next  objeft  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  to  ':et  pofFcffion 
of  the  American  (lores,  which,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  had  been  re- 
moved from  Richmond  to  Albemarle  old  court-houfe,  above  the  I'oint  of 
Fork.  While  the  troops  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and 
General  Wayne  were  forming  a  jundion.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  gotten  be- 
tween them  and  their  public  (lores.  The  po(re(rion  of  thefe  was  a  principal 
objcdl  with  both  a/mies.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  by  forced  marches, 
got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Briti(h  army,  when  they  were  yet  diftant 
two  days  march  from  Albemarle  old  court-hcufe.  Once  more  the  Briti(h 
general  confidered  himfelf  fure  of  his  adverfary.  To  fave  the  (lores  he 
knew  was  his  dcfign,  but  to  accompliOi  that  objeft,  his  l(>rd(hip  faw  no 
practical  way  but  by  a  road,  in  palhng  which,  the  American  army  mii^ht 
be  attacked  to  great  advantage.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  the  ^iar- 
quis  de  la  Fayette  had  the  good  fortune  to  extricate  himfelf.  He  opened 
in  the  night,  by  part  of  his  army,  a  nearer  road  to  Albemarle,  which, 
having  been  many  years  difiifed,  was  much  embarralFcd,  and,  to  the 
a(loni(hmcnt  of  Lord  Cornvv;illis,  poded  himfelf  in  a  ftrong  pofition  the 
next  day  between  the  Britidi  army  and  the  American  ftorcs. 

His  lord(hip,  finding  all  his  fchcmes  frullrated,  fell  back  to  Richmond, 
whither  he  was  folhvvcd  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The  main  Ame- 
rican army  in  Virginia  was  now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Major- 
General  Baron  Steuben,  and  by  volunteer  corps  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land gentlemen.  And  the  Marqm's  de  la  Fayette  had  the  addrcfs  to  im- 
prefs  Lord  Cornwaliis  with  an  idea,  that  his  force  was  much  greater  than 
he  adlually  commanded.  His  lordlhip,  therefore,  retreated  to  Williamf- 
burg. 

After  a  fcries  of  manoeuvres,  which  It  is  not  neceffary  to  relate,  and  in 
which  the  Britifli  general  difplayed  the  boldnefs  of  enterprize,  and  the 
young  marquis  the  found  judgment  of  age,  blended  with  the  ardour  of 
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y«iith,  the  former  fixed  himfelf  and  hia  army  at  York-town.  The  latter, 
under  various  pretences,  fent  the  Fenniylvania  troops  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  James  River  ;  collcfted  a  force  in  Ghucefter  county,  and  made  fundry 
arrangements  lubfeivient  to  the  grand  dtfign  ot  the  whole  campaign, 
which  was  the  capture  of  Lord  CornwaUis,  and  the  Britifh  army  under 
his  command. 

Sometime  after  the  capture  of  CornwaUis,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 
went  to  France,  where  he  fucccfsfully  ufed  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
commercial  and  political  interell  ut   thefe  ftatcs. 

Pennlylvania,  in  order  U>  fhuw  her  efteem  for  this  gallant  nobleman, 
has  lately  eredted  part  of  her  weftern  territpry  into  a  feparate  county,  and 
□anxed  it  Fay^tts. 


N  I\V 


(     HO     ) 
NEW       ENGLAND. 

THE  ftates  eafl:  of  New- York,  were  formerly  called  the  New-Eng- 
land Colonics  :  They  arc  ftill  known  by  the  general  name  of  New- 
England.  Several  things  are  common  to  them  all.  Their  religion,  man- 
ners, cuftonis,  and  character ;  their  climate,  foil,  productions,  natural 
hiflory,  &c.  are  in  many  refpedls  fimilar.  Many  of  the  hiftorical  events 
which  took  place  in  their  fettlement,  and  in  their  progrefs  until  the  year 
1692,  are  intimately  conneAed.  Thefe  confiderations  have  led  to  the 
following  general  defcription  of  New-England. 

As  the  territory  of  Vermont  was  included  in  fome  of  the  original  pa- 
tents  granted  by  the   Plymouth  Company,   and  was  fettled  wholly  from   , 
New-England,  it  is  confidered  as  a  part  of  \t,  and  included  in  the  follow- 
ing account. 

SITUATION    and    extent. 
miles 
Length    3507     p..  541"  2nd  46°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth   1403  ^  c.'^'SO   and  8°  Eall  Longitude.  • 

Boundaries.'^  New-England  is  bounded,  north  by  Canada ;  eaft  by 
Nova-Scotia  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long 
Ifland  Sound,  and  weft  by  New-York.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  quarter 
of  a  circle.  Its  weft  line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river, 
which  empties  into  Long  Ifland  Sound,  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Con- 
neflicut,  latitude  41",  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north,  until  it  ftrikes  the  45th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  then  curves  to  the  eaftward  almoft  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.    Lawrence. 

Civtl  divi/ions.']  New-England  is  divided  into  five  ftates,  viz.  New- 
Hampfhire,  Maflachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland,  ConneAicut,  and  Vermont, 
Thcfe  ftates  are  fubdivided  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  town- 
(hips. 

Face  of  the  country,  mountains,  Eff^.J  New-England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and 
in  fome  parts  a  mt  untainous  countr}',  formed  by  nature  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  hardy  race  of  free,  independent  repnblicans. — The  mountains  are 
comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth  in  ridges  parallel  to 
each  other.  Between  thcfe  ridges,  flow  the  great  rivers  majeftic  mean- 
ders, receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  larger  ftreams  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mountains  on  each  fide.  To  a  fpe<ftator  on  the  top  of  a  j 
neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a  ftatc  of 
nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  Tliey  feem  an  ocean  of  woods, 
fwclled  and  depn  fled  in  its  furface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf.  A  > 
richer,  though  Ufa  vomanlic  view,  is  prcfented,  when  the  vallies,  by  induf- 
triouo  hiifhandmt  n,  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  growth  :  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labour   appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extenfive  meadows,  covered 
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with  large  herds  of  fheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  flax,  corn,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

Thefe  vallies,  which  have  received  the  expreflive  name  of  interval  landsy 
are  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles ;  and  by  the  annual 
inundations  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  them,  there  is  frequently  an 
accumulation  of  rich,  fat  foil,  left  upon  their  furface  when  the  waters 
retire. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains  pafling  nearly  from 
north-eafl:  to  fouth-wefl:,  through  New-England.  Thefe  confiil  of  a  mul- 
tude  of  parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from  the  courfe 
of  the  general  range  ;  which  fpurs  are  again  broken  into  irregular,  hilly 
land.  The  main  ridges  terminate  fomctimes  in  high  bluff  heads,  near 
the  fea-coaft:,  and  fometimes  by  a  gradual  defcent  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  countiy.  One  of  the  main  ranges  runs  between  Connedlicut  and 
Hudfon's  rivers.  This  range  branches,  and  bounds  the  vales  through 
which  flows  the  Houfatonick  river.  The  mod  eafl.ern  ridge  of  this  range 
terminates  in  a  bluff  head  at  Meridea.  A  fecond  ends  in  like  manner  at 
Willingford,  and  a  third  at  New-Haven. 

In  Lyme,  on  the  eafl;  fide  of  Connefticut  river,  another  range  of  moun- 
tains commences,  forming  the  eafl:ern  boundary  of  Conneflicut  vale.  This 
range  treads  northerly,  at  the  difl:ance,  generally,  of  about  tea  or  twelve 
miles  eafl:  from  the  river,  and  paffes  through  Maffachufetts,  where  the 
range  takes  the  name  of  Chicabee  mountain  ;  thence  croffing  into  New- 
Hampfliire,  at  the  difl:ance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Maffachufetts 
line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very  high  peak,  called  Monadnick,  which  terminates 
this  ridge  of  the  range.  A  weft:ern  ridge  continues,  and  in  about  latitude 
43''  2®',  runs  up  into  Sunipee  mountains.  About  fifty  miles  further,  in 
the  fame  ridge,  is  Moofcoog  mountain. 

A  third  range  begins  near  Stonington  in  Connedlicut.  It  takes  its 
courfe  north-eafterly,  and  is  fometimes  broken  and  difcontinued  ;  it  then 
rifcs  again,  and  ranges  in  the  fame  direftion  into  New-Hamplhire,  where, 
in  latitude  43*  25',  it  runs  up  into  a  high  peak,  called  CoiJ/wjuaJioog. 

The  fourth  range  has  a  humble  beginning  about  Hopkinton,  in  Maffa- 
chufetts. The  eaftern  ridge  of  this  range  runs  north,  by  Watertown  and 
Concord,  and  croffes  Merrimack  river  at  Pantucket  Falls.  In  New- 
Hampfliire  it  rifes  into  feveral  high  peaks,  of  which  the  White  mountains 
are  the  principal.  From  thefe  White  mountains,  a  range  continues  north- 
caft:,  croffing  the  eafl;  boundary  of  New-Hampfliire,  in  latitude  44°  30', 
and  forms  the  height  of  land  between  Kennebeck  and  Chaudiere  rivers. 

Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  fprings  of  water, 
that  give  rife  to  numberlr  f^  ftreams  of  various  fizes,  which,  interlocking 
each  other  in  every  direction,  and  falling  over  the  rocks  in  romantic  caf- 
cades,  flow  meandering  into  the  rivers  below.  No  country  on  the  globe 
is  better  watered  than  New- England. 

On  the  fea-coaft  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  parts  level  and  fandy.  In 
the  vallies,  between  the  foremcntioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the  land  is 
generally  broken,  and  in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  fl:rong  rich  foil,  ca- 
pable of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  which  alfo  is  the  cafe  with 
many  fpots  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers.'] 
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Rivers.^  The  only  river  which  will  be  defcribed  under  New-England 
is  Conncdticut  river.  It  rifes  in  a  fwamp  on  the  height  of  land,  in  latitude 
4.5 **  10",  longitude  40  eaft.  After  a  fleepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
it  tumbles  over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  weft  keeps  clofe  under  the 
hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  th-"  vale  through  which  it  runs. 
The  Amonoofuck,  and  Ifiael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  latitudes  44.°  and  45^*. 
Between  the  towns  of  Walpole  on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminfter  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river,  are  the  great  falls.  The  whole  river,  comprefied  be- 
tween two  rocks  fcarccly  thirty  feet  afunder,  flioots  with  amazing  rapidi- 
ty into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Over  thefe  falls,  a  bridge  one  hundred  and' 
fixty  feet  in  length,  was  built  in  1784,  under  which  the  highcft  floods  may 
pafs  without  detriment.  This  is  the  firft  bridge  that  was  ever  eredled  over 
this  noble  river.  Above  Deerfield,  in  MafTachufetts,  it  receives  Deerfield 
river  from  the  weft,  and  Millers  liver  from  the  eaft,  after  which  it  turns 
wellerly  in  a  finuous  courfe  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a  little  after  tumbles  over 
Deerfield  falls,  which  are  impaffable  by  boats.  At  WIndfor,  in  Connec- 
cut,  it  receives  Farmington  river  horn  the  wtft  ;  and  at  Hattford,  meets 
the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  paftes  on  in  a  crooked  courfe,  until  it  falls 
into  Long  Ifland  found,  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft  of  fouth.  It  is  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  rods  wide,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which  confiderably  obftrufts  the  naviga- 
tion. Ten  feet  water  at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middleton.  The  diftance  of  the  bar  from  this  place,  as  the  river  runs, 
is  thirty-fix  miles.  Above  Middleton  are  feveral  ftioals  which  ftretch 
quite  acrofs  the  river.  Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  ftioai  r.t  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight  inches.  About 
tlirce  mil.-s  below  Middleton,  the  river  is  contraifted  to  about  forty  rods 
in  breadt!:,  by  two  high  mountains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks 
are  low,  and  fprcad  into  fine  cxtenfive  meadows.  In  the  ipring  floods, 
whicli  generally  happen  in  May,  thefe  meadows  are  covered  with  water. 
At  Hartford  the  water  fomctimes  rifes  twenty  feet  above  the  common 
Surface  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  thr  ugh  the  above-mentione  i 
ilreight,  it  Is  fometimcs  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual 
bed.  Thefe  floods  add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
rnouth  of  the  river;  this  bar  lying  too  far  oil  in  the  found  to  be  afteded 
by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofc  banks  are  fettled  almoft  to  its  fourcc,  are 
many  pkafant,  neat,  well-built  towns.  On  its  wcftern  bank,  from  its 
mouth  north. vvaid,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middleton,  Wea- 
thersf,dd,  Hartford,  W'indfor,  and  Suffield,  in  Conncfticut  ;  Weft  Spring- 
field, Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield,  in  Maflachufetts  ;  Guilford, 
Biattlcborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter,  Windfor, 
Hartford,  Fairlec,  Newbury,  Brunfwick,  and  many  others  in  Vermont. 
Croflnig  the  river  into  New-Hampfliirc,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftcrn 
bank,  you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Brunfwick,  Nor- 
thumberland, the    Cooi    tou:itry,    Ismail,  Orford,   Lyme,   Hanover,   in 
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which  IS  Dartmouth  college,  Lebanon,  Cornifli,  Clermont,  Charlefton, 
or  No.  4,  Chefterfield,  and  many  others  in  New-Hampfliire,  Sunder- 
land, Hadicy,  Springfield,  Long-meadow,  in  MafTachufetts  ;  and  in  Con- 
nedicut,  Enfield,  Eaft  Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glailenbury,  Eall  Kad- 
dam,  and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  for  two  hundred  miles  above  is 
brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are 
flat  bottomed,  long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ftream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  caits.  They  are 
taken  cut  of  the  liver  at  three  different  carrying  places,  all  of  which  make 
fifteen  miles. 

Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fliad  are  caught  in  plenty,  in  their  feafon, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not 
afcend  the  upper  falls  ;  bcfides  a  variety  of  fmall  fifh,  fuch  as  pike,  carp, 
pcarch,   &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  fixty  fail,  from  fixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  the  Well-India  trade  ;  bcfides  a  few  fifiiermen, 
and  forty  or  fifty  coafting  vcffcls. 

Natural  Gro'wth.~\  The  foil,  as  may  be  colleAed  from  what  has  been 
faid,  mull  be  very  various.  Each  traA  of  different  foil  is  diftinguifiied 
by  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  is  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad, 
from  the  fpecies  of  trees  which  it  produces  ;  and  one  fpecies  generally 
predominating  in  each  foil,  has  originated  the  defcriptive  names  of  oak 
land — birch,  beach,  and  chefnut  lands — pine  barren — maple,  afli,  and 
cedar  fwamps,  as  each  fpecies  happen  to  predominate.  Intermingled 
with  thefe  predominating  fpecies  of  walnut,  firs,  elm,  hemlock,  magnolia, 
or  moofe  wood,  faffafras,  &c.  &c.  The  befl  lands  produce  walnut  and 
chefnut ;  the  next,  beach  and  oak  ;  the  lands  of  the  third  quality  produce 
fir  and  pitch  pine  ;  the  next,  whortleberry  and  barberry  buflies  ;  and 
the  poorefl  produces  nothing  but  poor  marfhy  imperfect  fhrubs,  which  is 
the  lowell  kind  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  ufe  a  hard  word)  ol  fuffrutex 
vegetation. 

Among  the  flowering  trees  and  fhrubs  in  the  forefts,  are  the  red  flower- 
ing maple,  the  faffafras,  the  locufl,  the  tulip  tree,  the  chefnut,  the  wild 
cherr)-,  prune,  crab,  floe,  pear,  honey-fuckle,  wild  rofe,  dogwood, 
elm,  leather  tree,  laurel,  hawthorn,  &c.  which  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
give  the  woods  a  moll  beautiful  appearance,  and  fill  them  with  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

Among  the  fruits  which  grow  wild,   are  the  fcveral  kinds  of  grapes, 
which  are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  flcinncd.     The  vines  on  which  they  grov/ 
are   very  luxuriant,  often  overfpreading  the  highefl  trees  in  the  forefts. 
Thefe  wild  vines,  without  doubt,  might  be  greatly  meliorated  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  a  wine  be  produced  from  the  grapes  equal,  if  not  fupe 
rior,  to  the    celebrated    wines    of  France.      Befides   thefe,  are    the    wild 
cherries,  white  and  red  mulberries,  cranberries,  walnuts,  hazlenuts,  chef 
nuts,  butter  nuts,  beech  nuts,  wild  plums  and  pears,  whortleberries,  hil- 
'berries,  goufberries,  ftrawberries,  &c. 
•  ProJuaions.'] 
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Proiiuntons."]  The  foil  in  the  interior  country  is  calculated  for  the  cul- 
ture of  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp,  for  which  the  foil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  proper,  buck-wheat,  beans,  peas,  &c.  In  many  of 
the  inland  parts  wheat  is  raifed  in  large  quantities  ;  but  on  the  fea-coafl  it 
has  never  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  being  fubject  to  blafts.  Various 
reafons  have  been  afligned  for  this.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  blafts 
were  occafioned  by  the  faline  vapours  of  the  fea ;  others  have  attributed 
them  to  the  vici  ity  of  barbeny  bufhes  ;  but  perhaps  the  fandinefs  and 
poverty  of  the  foil  may  be  a?  efficacious  a  caufe  as  eitlier  of  the  others. 

The  fruits  which  the  country  yields  from  culture,  are,  apples  in  the 
greateft  plenty  ;  of  thefe  cyder  is  made  which  conftitutes  the  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  ;  alfo,  pears  of  various  forts,  quinces,  peaches, 
from  which  is  made  peach  brandy,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  &c.  The 
Culinary  plants  are  fuch  as  have  already  been  enumerated. 

New-England  is  a  fine  grazing  country  ;  the  vallies,  between  the  hills, 
are  generally  interfctled  with  brooks  of  water,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined 
with  a  tradt  of  rich  meadow  or  interval  land.  The  high  and  rocky  ground 
is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  honey-fuckle,  and  generally  affords  the 
fineil  of  pafture.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  New- 
England  boafts  of  raifing  fome  of  the  fiiiefl  cattle  in  the  world  ;  nor  will 
fhe  be  envied,  when  the  labour  of  raifing  them  is  taken  into  view.  Two 
■  months  of  the  hottcft  feafon  in  the  year,  the  farmers  are  employed  in  pro- 
curing food  for  the  cattle;  and  the  cold  winter  is  fpent  in  dealing  it  out 
to  them.  Tiie  pleafure  and  profit  of  doing  this,  is  however  a  fatisfying 
compenfation  to  the  honeft  and  induilrious  farmer. 

Population,  Military  Strength,  Manners,  Cujloms,  and  Divetjions.']  New 
England  is  the  moll  populous  part  of  the  United  States.  It  contains,  at 
Icaft,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  fouls.  One-fifth  of  thefe 
are  fencible  men.  New-England  then,  Hiould  any  great  and  fudden  emer- 
gency require  it,  could  furnifh  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-four 
thoufand  fix  hundred  men.  The  great  bi)dy  of  thefe  arc  land-holders  and 
cultivators  of  the  foil.  The  former  attaches  them  to  their  country  ;  the 
latter,  by  making  them  ftrong  and  healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it."  . 
The  boys  are  early  tauglit  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  make  the  bell  of  foldiers.  , 
Few  countries  on  earth,  of  equal  extent  and  population,  can  furnifh  a  more 
formidable  army  than  this  part  of  the  union. 

New- England  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  nurfery  of  men,  whence 
arc  annually  tranfplanted,  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  thouiands 
of  its  natives.  I'iic  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  but  of  yeilerday,  and 
contams  about  one  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  has  received  more  inhabitants 
from  Connedicut,  than  from  any  other  flate  ;  and  yet  between  the  years 
1774  ''"J  '7^2,  notwitliflanding  her  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont, 
Sulquchannah,  and  other  plnces,  and  the  depopulation  occafioned  by  a  fe- 
vcn  years  bloody  war,  it  is  found,  from  aftual  ccnfus  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  years  bcfori'mentioned,  that  they  have  incrcafcd  from  one  hundred 
and  ninety  fevcn  thoufand  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  their  number  in 
1774,  to  two  hundred  and  nine  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  their  num- 
ber in  1782.  Vafl  numbers  of  the  New-Englanders,  fince  the  war,  have 
emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  New-York,  into  Kentucky  and  the 
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W^ftern  Territory,  and  into  Georgia  ;  and  fome  are  fcattered  into  every 
ftate,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England  are  ahiioft  univerfally  of  Englirti 
defcent  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circuiiiftance,  and  to  the  great  and  gene- 
ral attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  Englifh  language 
has  been  preferred  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption.  It  is  true,  that 
from  lazinefs,  inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  mankind,  many 
of  the  people  in  the  country  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  fome  pe- 
culiar phrafes,  and  to  pronounce  certain  words  in  a  flat,  drawling  manner. 
Hence  foreigners  pretend  they  Icnow  a  New-Englandi)ian  from  his  man- 
ner of  fpeaking.  But  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  a  Pennfvlva- 
nian,  a  Virginian,  or  a  Carolinian  ;  for  all  have  fome  phrafes  and  modes 
of  pronunciation  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  diftinguiiii  them  from  their 
neighbours.  Men  of  eminence  in  the  feveral  learned  profeiTions,  and  col- 
leges, ought  to  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ftandard  of  pronunciation  for 
their  refpe£iive  ftaies ;  and  not  that  clafs  of  people  who  have  imbibed  the 
habit  of  ufing  a  number  of  fingular  and  ridiculous  phrafes,  and  who  pro- 
nounce badly. 

The  New-Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  well-built.  They 
glory,  and  perhaps  with  jullice,  in  pollefling  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which 
induced  their  ancellors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardfhips  of  fettling  a  wildernefs.  Their  educa- 
tion, laws  and  fituation,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty. 
Their  jealoufy  is  awakened  at  the  firft  motion  toward  an  invafion  of  their 
rights.  They  are  indeed  often  jealous  to  excefs  j  a  circumftance  which  is 
a  fruitful  fource  of  imaginary  grievances,  and  of  innumerable  groundlefs 
fufpicions,  and  unjull  complaints  againO:  government.  But  thefe  ebulli- 
tions of  jealouiy,  though  cenfurable,  and  productive  of  fome  political  evils, 
iliew  that  the  eiFence  of  true  liberty  exifts  in  New-England  ;  for  jealoufy 
is  the  guardian  of  libejty,  and  a  chara6lerillic  of  free  republicans.  A  law, 
refpetting  the  defcent  of  eftates  which  are  generally  held  in  fee  fimple, 
which  for  fubllance  is  the  fame  in  all  the  New-En-giand  ftates,  is  the  chief 
foundation  and  proteftion  of  this  liberty.  By  this  law,  the  polTeOions  of 
the  father  are  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  children,  excepting  the 
eldeft  fon,  who  has  a  double  portion.  In  this  way  is  preferred  that  happy 
mediocrity  among  the  people,  which,  by  inducing  (economy  and  induftry, 
removes  from  them  temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them  to  habits  of 
fobriety  and  temperance  At  the  fame  time,  their  induftry  and  frugality 
exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  any  en- 
croachment on  their  liberties. 

In  New-England  learning  is  more  generally  'diftufed  among  all  ranks 
of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  j  arifing  from  the  excellent 
eftablilhment  of  fchools  in  every  townfliip. 

Another  very  valuable  fource  of  information  to  the  people  is  the  news- 
papers, of  which  not  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  are  printed  every  week  in 
New-England,  and  circulated  in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country. 

A  perfon  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be 
found.     By  means  of  this  general   ertablifWment    of  fchools,  the   extenfiv 
fircuUtion  of  news-papers,  and  the  confequent  fpread  of  learning,  ev< 
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townfhip  throughout  the  country  is  ^^'^'f'^^'l'^  "jen  capable  of  con- 
dvSngthe   afFaTrs  of  their  town  w>th  ju^gn^ent    and   d.fcrenor,      Thefe 
n"e„  afe  the  channels  of  political  >ntorn,anon  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ; 
r.  fuch  a  clafs  may  be  (aid   to  ex.ft  in  New-England,  where   every  man 
thinks  hin.felf  at  leait  as  good  as  hrs  neighbour,  and  believes  that  all  nan- 
kind  are  or  ought  to  be,  equal.     The  people   from  their  childhood  form 
habits  of  canvaiVing  public  affairs,  and  commence  politicians.     This  na- 
turally Ic^ds    tiiem  10    be   very  mquifuive.      it  is  with  knowlege  as  with 
riches    the  more  a  man  has,   the  more. he  wirties  to  cbtain  ;  his  defire  has 
no  bound.     This  defire  alter  knowledge,  in  a  -reater  or  lefs  degree,  pre- 
vails throughou:  all  clafTes  of  people    in  New-England:  and    from  their 
various  modes  of  exprefling  it,  fome  of  which  are  blunt  and   familiar,  bor- 
dering on  imperiirxnce   (hangers  have  been  induced    to  mention  imperti- 
nent mquiftti'venefs  as  a  diltinguiiliing  charafteriftic  of  New-England  peo- 
ple     But  this  is   true  only  with  rei^ard  to  that  clafs  of  people  who  have 
confined    theinielves   to  domeftic    li(e,  and   have  not  had   opportunity  of 
mingling  with  the  world  ;  and  fuch  people  are   not  peculiar   to  New-Eng- 
lapd_thev  compofe  a  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  every  llate.     This  clafs, 
it  is  true,  is  l:.rge  in  New-England,  where  agriculture  is  the  principal  em- 
ployment.    But  will  r.nra  candid  and  ingenuous  mind  afcribe  this   inquifi- 
tivenefs  in  thefe  hone(l  and  well-meaning  people  to  a  l.udahle  rather  than 
to  a  cenfurable  dil'pofititn  } 

A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  people  have  either  too  little  or  too  much 
learning  ro  make  peaceable  fubjetts.  They  know  enough,  however,  to 
think  they  know  a  great  deal,  when  in  faft  they  know  but  little.  "  A  little 
learnirg  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Each  man  has  his  independent  fyftem  of 
politics  ;  and  each  aflumes  a  diftatorial  office.  Hence  originates  that 
rcftlcfs,  litigious,  complaining  fpirit,  which  forms  a  dark  fliade  in  the  cha- 
raflcr  of  i"^  w  Englandmen 

This  litigious  temper  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  republicanifiu — but  it  de- 
rotcs  a  corruption  of  virtue,  which  is  one  of  its  eflential  principles. 
Where  a  people  have  a  great  fliare  of  freedom,  an  equal  fhare  of  virtue 
is  necefiary  to  the  peiceable  enjoyment  of  it.  Freedom,  without  virtue 
or  honour,  is  licentioufrels. 

Hefi,rc  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New  England  a  flood  of  cor- 
ruptions, with  many  improvements,  the  fabbath  was  obferved  with  great 
ftii^lncfs  ;  no  rniiecefTaiy  travelling,  no  fecular  bufinefs,  no  vifiting,  no 
divcifions  wfic  permitted  on  that  ficred  day.  They  confidered  it  as  con- 
Jccratcd  to  divine  worfliip.and  were  generally  puntlual  and  (erious  in  their 
attei.dance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were  (Iridl  in  guarding  the  fabbath  againft 
every  innovaiion.  The  fupp'  led  feverity  with  which  thele  laws  were 
ccirpofcd  ana  executed,  together  with  fome  other  traits  in  their  religious 
char'.tttr,  have  acquired,  for  the  New-Englanders,  then; 
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the  proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  religion,  of  which  there  is 
much  danger,  they  will  counteraft  that  ftrong  propenfity  in  human  nature, 
which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  its  oppofite. 

There  is  one  diftinguifhing  charafterillic  in  the  religious  charafter  of 
this  people,  which  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  ;  and  that  is,  the  cuftom 
of  annually  celebrating  Fafts  and  Thankfgiyings.  In  the  fpring,  the  fe- 
veral  governors  iffue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  religioufly 
oblerved  in  fafting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpedive 
ftates,  in  which  the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  for  humilia- 
tion, are  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harvell,  thatgladfome  sera  in  the 
hufbandman's  life,  the  governors  again  ilTue  their  proclamations,  appoint- 
ing a  day  of  public  thankfgiving,  eni:merating  the  public  blelfings  received 
in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  year. 

This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  anceftors,  the  firil 
fettlers  in  New-England  ;  and  has  been  handed  down  as  facred,  through 
the  fucceffive  generations  of  their  pofterity.  A  cuftom  fo  rational,  and  fo 
happily  calculated  to  cherifh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  fenfe  of  their 
dependence  on  the  Gre  a  t  Be  n  e  f  act  o  r  of  the  world  for  all  their 
bleilings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  facredly  preferved. 

There  is  a  clafs  of  people  in  New  England  of  the  bafer  fort,  who, 
averfe  to  honeft  induftry,  have  recourfe  to  knavery  for  fubfiftence.  Skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  difhonefty,  with  the  aflumed  face  and  franknefs  of  in- 
tegrity, they  go  about,  like  wolves  in  flieeps'  clothing,  with  a  defign  to 
defraud.  Thefe  people,  entcrprizing  from  neceftity,  have  not  confined 
their  knavifh  tricks  to  New-England.  Other  ftates  have  felt  the  etfeds  of 
their  villany.  Hence  they  have  charafterifed  the  New-Englanders  as  a 
knavifia,  artful,  and  diHioneft  people."  But  that  condu6l  which  diftin- 
guiilies  only  a  fniall  clafs  of  people  in  any  nation  or  ftate,  ought  not  tQ 
be  indifcriminately  afcribed  to  all,  or  be  fuffered  to  ftamp  their  national 
charafter.  In  New-England  there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  honeft  and 
induftrious  citizens  as  in  g.ny  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  New-England  generally  obtain  their  eftates  by  hard  and 
prefevering  labour  :  They  of  confequence  know  their  value,  and  fpend 
with  frugality.  Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  fare 
better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a  competent  maintenance 
for  their  poor,  ard  the  necelTuous  ftranger  is  protected,  and  relieved 
from  their  humane  inftitutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better  furniflied  with  the  necef- 
faries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  or  more  independent  than  the  farmers 
in  New-England.  As  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  hardy,  independ- 
ent freeholders,  their  manners  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  congenial  to  their 
employment,  plain,  fimple,  and  unpolidied.  Strangers  are  received  and 
entertained  among  them  with  a  great  deal  ofartlefs  fincerity,  friendlv, 
andunformal  hofpitality.  Their  children,  thofe  imitative  creatures,  to 
whofe  education  particular  attention  is  paid,  early  injbibe  the  manners  and 
Jhabitsof  thofe  around  them  5  and  the  ftranger,  with  pleafure,  notices  the 
honeft  and  decent  relpeft  that  is  paid  him  by  the  children  as  he  paftes 
through  the  country. 

As  the  people,  by  reprefentation,  make  their  own  laws  and  appoint  their 
t>vvn  officers,  they  cannot  b?  opprefied  ;  and  living  under  governments, 
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which  have  few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bribery,  cor- 
rupt canvaffings,  or  intrigue.  Real  abilities  and  amoral  charafter  unble- 
Riilhed,  are  the  qualifications  requifite  in  the  vievir  of  moft  people  for  officers 
of  public  trufV.  The  expreffion  of  a  wifh  to  be  promoted,  is  the  direct 
way  to  be  difappointed. 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England  are  generally  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
have  cultivated  them  v/ith  great  fucccfs.  Their  colleges  have  flourlfhed 
beyond  any  others  in  the  Uiiited  States.  The  illuftrious  charaders  they 
have  produced,  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  politics,  lav/,  divi- 
nity, the  mathematics  and  philofophy,  natural  and  civil  hiltory,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  particularly  in  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  Ne^y-England  are  handfome.  They  generally 
have  fair,  frelh  and  healthful  countenances,  mingled  with  much  female 
foftnefs  and  delicacy.  "  Thofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  (and  they  are  confiderably  numerous)  are  genteel,  eafy,  and 
agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are  fprightly  and  fenfible  in  converl'ation. 
They  are  early  taught  to  manage  domeftic  concerns  with  neatnefs  apd 
fficonoiuy.  Ladies  of  the  firfl  rank  and  fortune  make  it  a  part  of  their 
daily  bufinefs  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  the  family.  Employment  at 
the  needle,  in  cookery,  and  at  the  fpinning-wheel,  with  them  is  honour- 
able. Idleneis,  even  in  thofe  of  independent  fortunes,  is  univerfally  dif- 
lepu table.  The  women  in  the  country  manufafture  the  greateft  part  of 
the  clothing  of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  viroollen  cloths  are  ftrong 
and  decent.  Their  butter  and  cheefe  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement  in  New-England  j 
and  of  this  the  young  people  of  both  fexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming 
is  praftif.'d  by  none  but  thofe  who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not  find  a  repu- 
table employment.  The  gameiler,  the  horfe-jockey,  and  the  knave,  are 
equ.'Uvdefpiicd,  and  tJieir  company  is  avoided  by  all  who  would  fuftain 
fair  :ind  irreproachable  charafters.  The  odious  and  inhuman  pradices  of 
duelling,  gouging,  cock-hghting  and  horfe-racing,  are  fcarcely  known 
here. 

The  athletic  and  healthy  diverfions  of  cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  wreft- 
ling,  jumping,  hopping,  footraces  and  prifon-bafs,  are  univerfally  prac- 
tifcJ  m  the  country,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  moft  populous  places,  and 
by  people  of  ihiiofl:  all  ranks  Sqiiirrel-hpnting  is  a  LOted  diveifion  in 
country  places,  where  lais  kind  of  g .me  is  plenty.  Some  divert  tnem- 
feives  wirli  fox-hunting,  and  others  with  the  more  profitable  fports  of 
fulling  andduck-huniing  and  in  the  frontier  fetllements,  where  deer  and 
lur  game  abound,  the  inh';bita.^ts  nuke  a  lucrative  fport  of  hunting 
thrm. 

In  the  winter  leal  ;n,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  which  is 
conmionly  two  or  tiiree  months,  A 'ighing  is  the  general  diverfion.  A  great 
partofthelamihes  ihroughout  the  country  are  Av  ■  ilKed  with  horfes  and 
,  Qjig  «s.  The  young  people  colleft  in  parties,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fo- 
c.ab;lity.  refort  to  a  place  of  rcuezvous,  where  they  resale  themfelves  for 
a  few  hours  with  dnncing  and  a  focial  fupper,  v.6  then  ".^tire.  Thefe 
flivcihons,  as  well  ns  all  others,  are  many  times  carried'' to  excef..  To 
«.itlce*ccirc.5,ai.J;.  luddeiiexpofuic  lo  extreme  cold  after  the  exercife  of 

dancing. 
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dancing,  phyficians  haveafcribed  the  confumptions,  which  are  fo  frequent 
among  the  young  people  in  New-England. 

Trade.]  New-England  has  no  one  ftaple  commodity.  The  ocean  and 
the  forefts  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of  export.  Cod-fifli,  mackarel, 
fhad,  falmon,  and  other  fifli — whale  oil  and  whale-bone — marts,  boards, 
fcantling,  ftaves,  hoops,  and  fhingles,  have  been,  and  are  ftill  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  annual  amount  of  cod  and  other  fifli,  for  foreign 
exportation,  including  the  profits  arifing  from  the  whale-fiiliery,  is  efti- 
mated  at  upwards  of  half  a  million. 

Befides  the  articles  enumerated,  they  export  from  the  various  parts  of 
New-England,  fliips  buik  for  file,  horfes,  mules,  live  ftock — pickfed  beef 
and  pork,  pot-afh,  pearl-afh,  flax- feed,  butter  and  cheefe— New-England 
diftilled  rum,  and  other  articles  which  vvill  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places.  The  balance  of  trade,  as  far  as  imperfefl  calculations  will  enable 
us  to  judge,  has  generally  been  againft  New-England  ;  not  from  any  un- 
avoidable neceflity,  but  from  her  extravagant  importations.  From  a  view 
of  the  annual  impofts  into  New-England,  it  appears  that  the  greateft  parfc 
of  them  confifts  of  the  luxuries,  or  at  bell  the  difpenfable  conveniencies  of 
life  ;  the  country  affords  the  necefTaries  in  great  abundance. 

The  paiTions,  for  the  gratification  of  which  thefe  articles  of  luxury  are 
tonfumed,  have  raged  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  and  have  brought  a  heavy 
debt  upon  the  confumers,  Neceflity,  that  irrefiflible  governefs  of  mankind, 
has  of  late  in  a  happy  degree  checked  the  influence  of  thefe  paflions,  and 
the  people  begin  to  confine  themfelves  more  to  the  necefTaries  of  life.  It 
is  willied  that  the  principles  of  induftry  and  frugality  may  gain  fuch  firength 
as  to  makethofe  wants,  which  at  firfl  may  be  painful,  become  fo  familiar 
as  to  be  no  longer  felt* 

HtJIory]  New-England  owes  its  firfi  fettlement  to  religious  perfecutionT 
Sooti  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation*  in  England,  which  was 
not  until  the  year  i  534,  the  Proteflants  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
the  followers  of  Luther,  and  the  other  of  Calvin.  The  former  had  chofen 
gradually,  and  almofl  imperceptibly,  to  recede  from  the  church  of  Rome  • 
while  the  latter >  more  zealous,  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  tho- 
rough, 

*  The  reformation  was  hegun  hy  Martin  Luther,  a  fiati'ue  of  Saxony,  horrt 
in  the  year  1483.  He  ijoas  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  andvyai 
an  Augujlin  friar,  'when,  in  i  517,  halving  ixiritten  ninety -fi've  Thefes  againfl 
the  Pope's  indulgencies ,  he  exhibited  them  to  public  'vie'w  on  the  church  door  at 
Wirtenburgh,  r'n  Saxony,  and  thus  began  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in 
li^zS,  the  reformed  religion  ijuas  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  Zuing'ii^s, 
Oecolampadius,  and  others. 

The  year  follozving,  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  affemhled  at  Spire, 
and  iffued  a  decree  againfl  the  reformation.  Againfi  this  decree,  the  Eleftor 
0/"  Saxony,  George,  Marquis  0/  Brandenburgh,  Erneft  and  Francis,  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  /A?  Landgrave  o/Hefle,  and  the  Count  o/"Anhalt,  'who  'were 
joined  byfe'veral  of  the  cities,  publicly  fead  their  Protest,  and  in  this  'way 
acquired  for  themfel'ves  and  their  fuccejfors  dQlvn  tQ  the  frefent  time,  the  name 
p/Trotestants. 

Calvinj 
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rough  reformation,  and  at  the  fame  time  pofrc;fring  much  firmnefs  and  higti 
notions  of  religious  liberty,  were  forefFecting  a  thorough  change  atonce. 
Their  confequent  endeavours  to  expunge  troin  the  church  all  the  inven- 
tions which  had  been  brought  into  it  fince  the  days  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
to  introduce  the  '  Scripture  purity,'  derived  for  them  the  name  of  Pu  r  i- 
TANS.     From  thefe  the  inhabitants  of  New-lLngland  defcended. 

During  the  fucceflive  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James 
the  Fir(\,  theProteftants,  and  efpecialiy  the  Puritans,  were  the  objects  of 
bloody  perftcution  ;  and  thoufands  of  them  were  either  inhumanly  burnt, 
or  left  more  cruelly  to  periOi  in  prifons  and  dungeons. 

In  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England,  finding 
their  minifters  urged  with yL<^yfr//i/7(jn,  or  filenced,  and  themfclves  greatly 
opprcfled  with  the  commiflary  courts  and  otherwife,  entered  into  a  folenm 
covenant  with  each  other  '  to  walk  with  God  and  one  another,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  ordinances  of  God  according  to  the  priuuiive  pattern,' 
whatever  it  might  coft  them. 

Among  the  minifters  who  entered  into  this  affociation,  was  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  and  the  Father  of  New- 
England. 

In  1608,  Mr.  Robinfon's  church  removed  to  Amfterdam,  in  Holland  ; 
find  the  next  year  to  Leyden,  where  they  lived  in  great  t'riendfliip  and 
li'armony  among  themfclves  and  their  neighbours,  until  they  removed  to 
Njw-England. 

As  early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  church  meditated  a  removal  to 
Amciica.  Their  motives  for  this  were,  to  preferve  the  morals  of  their 
youth — to  prevent  them,  through  want  of  employment,  from  leaving  their 
parents,  and  engaging  in  bufinefs  unfriendly  to  religion— to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  Incoiporating  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  propagating  the  gotpel  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  :  Such  were  the 
true  rcalons  of  their  removal. 

Thcfc  reafons  having  been  propofed  and  maturely  confidered  by  the 
church,  after  fceking  divine  diredion  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  ihey 
ugit-ed  to  remove  to  America,  and  fettle  in  a  dii>in£t  body,  under  the  gene- 
ral government  of  Virginia  ;  they  alfo  agr«ed  that  their  paftor,  Mr.  Robii:- 
lon,  iTiould  remain  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  church,  whether  they  chofe 
to  tarry  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over  to   America. 

In  confcqijcnce  of  this  agreement,  they  fent  MefTrs.  R.  CuHiman  and 
J.  Carver,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company  upon  the  fubjeft  of  fettling 

C  A  L  V I  N .  another  ct^thare/i reformer,  tuns  born  at  Noyon,  in  France, 
in  the  yfnr  \r^o<).  lU  impro^ai  upon  Luther' j  plan— expunged  ttiany  of  the 
Rtmifh  ctrermnies  ivhich  he  had  indulged — entertained  different  ideas  concern- 
t"g  fome  of  the  great  dct^rlnes  of  Chrjlianllj,  and  fet  the  Prote/lant  at  a  grea- 
trr  rrmr„i,ffr  m  the  Roman  Calho'ic  religion.  'The  foUoivers  0/ Luther  hwve 
bun  Mm^mjktd  hy  the  name  0/  L  u  t  H  e  r  a  N  s  ;  and  the  foUoivers  of  Cal- 
vin hy  the  name  0/  (,'  a  l  v  i  n  i  S  t  S  . 

Such  -uat  the  rapid  groivth  of  the  Proteflant  interefl,  that  in  l  563,  only  46 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  hy  Luxhsx,  there  ivere  in 
a  I  50  ajjcmblics  oj  Protejiar.ts. 

within 
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\vithin  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  to  enquire  whether,  in  cafe  oftheif 
removal,  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  ot  confcience. 

The  agents  were  fucccfsful  in  their  application.  The  company  afllired 
them  that  they  would  do  every  thing  in  their,  power  to  forward  ib  good 
a  defign,  and  were  willing  to  grant  them  a  patent  with  ample  privileges. 
But  fuch  was  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  the  king,  though  fciicited  by 
fome  of  the  firft  men  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
^xznl  ihem  liberly  in  religion.  He  did,  however,  at  la  ft  agree  to  connive 
at  them,  and  to  permit  them  to  live  unmolefted,  provided  they  behaved 
peaceably  ;  but  to  tolerate  them  by  his  public  authority  under  his  fealj 
was  inadmiflible. 

This  was  indeed  difcouraging  to  the  pious  people  at  Leyden  ;  yet  with 
an  humble  confidence  in  divine  providence,  they  determined  to  purfue  their 
original  defign. 

Accordingly  they  fent  their  agents  to  England,  where,  in  September^ 
1619,  afcer  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the  Virginia  company 
a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  *.  This  patent,  with  propofals 
from  Mr.  Wefton,  and  feveral  other  refpeflable  merchants  and  friends, 
refpefling  their  migration,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  people  at  Leyden,  for 
their  confideration.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  a  requeft  that  they 
would  immediately  commence  their  preparations  for  the  voyage.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  the  people,  agreeably  to  their  pious  cuflom 
previous  to  their  eng-iging  in  any  important  affair,  appointed  a  day  of 
folemn  piayer,  on  which  occafion,  Mr.  Robinfon,  in  a  fermon  from  i  Sam. 
xxiii.  3,  4.  endeavoured  to  difpel  their  fears,  and  encourage  their  refoluti-* 
ons.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  them  ail  to  go  at  fir  t.  not  even  for 
all  who  were  willing,  they  improved  this  religious  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine who  fhould  firft  embark.  After  canvalfing  the  matter,  it  was 
found  convenient  for  the  greater  number  to  remain,  for  the  prefeni,  at 
Leyden  ;  and  of  courfe  Mr.  Robinfon,  according  to  agreement,  was  to 
tarry  with  them.  The  other  part,  with  Mr,  Brewfter  for  their  aide  and 
teacher,  ag-eed  to  be  the  firft  adventurers.  The  neceflary  preparat:ioris 
were  now  to  be  made.  A  fmall  fhip  of  fixcy  tons  was  purchased ,  and 
fitted  out  in  Holland  ;  and  another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- tons, 
hired  in  London.  The  former  was  called  the  Speednvell,  and  the  latter  the 
May  ^o'V-'er.  All  other  matters  being  prepared,  a  large  concourfe  of 
frienas  from  Leyden  and  Amfterdam,  accompanied  the  adventurers  to 
the  fhip,  which  lay  at  Delf  Haven  j  and  the  night  preceding  their  embark- 
ation was  fpent  in  tearful  prayers,  and  in  the  moft  tender  and  friendly  in- 
tercourfe.  The  next  day  fair  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting 
fcene  is  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  Their  mutual  good  wifhes — 
their  atfedionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expreflions  of 
chriftian  love  and  frienddiip,  drew  tears  even  from  the  eves  of  the  ftrangers 
who  beheld  the  fcene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  muft  part,  they 
all,  with  their  beloved  paftor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  eyes,  and  hands, 
and  hearts   lifted   to   Heaven,   fervently    commended     their    adventuring 

brethren 

*  This  patent  nuas  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  tVincohftuho  pro<vi^erai-' 
ally  ne'ver  came  to  y^merica,  andfo  all  their  trouble  and  acpeme  in  Qbtaining  if 
lAiere  loji,  as  they  never  made  any  itfe  of  it. 
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hrethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blelTing.     Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  ac- 
cci!.F;i3i-d   v/illi  many  tears,  they  bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them,  a  lad 

iarewel.  ,       .  .        ,    . 

Th;s  was  on  the  2zd  of  July,  1620  The  fame  day  they  failed  before 
a  fair  w  nd  for  Scuthampton,  where  they  found  the  other  lliip  from  Lon- 
don, with  the  rell  of  the  adventurers. 

After  they  had  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  embarkation,  they 
divided  themfelves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each  fliip,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company  chofe  a  governor,  and  two  or 
three  affiftants  to  preferve  order  among  the  people,  and  to  dillribute  the 
provifions.  On  the  5thof  Auguft  they  failed,  but  the  fmalleft  fhip  proved 
fo  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit.  On  the  lift  of 
Augult  they  failed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one  hundred  leagues  from 
land',  when  they  found  their  little  fhip  totally  unfit  for  the  voyage,  and 
returned. 

It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  September  that  they  put  fo  fea  again,  leav 
jrg  their  little  flilp,  and  part  of  their  conipany  behind.  On  the  9th  of 
K'lveniber,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  and 
tiie  next  clay  anchored  in  the  harbour  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of  the 
cape.  This  was  not  the  place  of  their  deftination,  neither  was  it  within 
the  limits  of  their  patent. 

It  was  their  intention  to  have  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river  j 
bin  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own,  privately 
hired  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  to  contrive  delays  in  England,  and  then  to 
condufl  them  to  thefe  northern  coafts,  and  there,  under  pretence  of  fhoals 
and  winter,  to  difconrage  them  from  venturing  to  the  place  of  deftination. 
This  is  confidently  afierted  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Although  the 
harbour  in  which  they  had  anchored  was  good,  the  country  around  was 
fardy  and  barren.  Thefe  were  difcouraging  circumflances  ;  but  the 
Icafjn  being  far  advanced,  they  prudently  determined  to  make  the  bell 
ot  t'^eir  prefent  fituilion. 

As  tl.cy  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  confequently 
rot  under  the  jurlfdiOion  of  the  Virginia  company,  they  concluded  it  ne- 
ceffary to  enablilli  a  ftparate  government  for  themfelves.  Accordingly^ 
be!oie  they  landed,  having  on  their  knees  devoutly  given  thanks  to  God 
for  their  fafe  arrival,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  by  a 
s  o  I.  F  M  N  c  o  N  T  R  .\  c  T  f ,  to  whlch  they  all  fubfcribed,  thereby  making 
it  the  bafis  of  their  gnveinuicnt.  They  chofe  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  gentle- 
man ot^  piety  and  approved  abilitits,  to  be  their  goveinor  for  the  firft 
year,     'i'liis  was  on  the  i  iih  of  November. 

Their 

t  Thffolhivmg  is  an  authentrc  fofy  of  this  contraa—''  In  the  Name  of  God 
Amen  :  «V  tvlofe  Names  are  umUr-iLrilten,  the  Loyal  Subje^s  of  our  dread 
^or.ertif.n  Lord  Kwg  James,  hy  the  grace  o/Gon,  0/ Great-Britain, 
Irance,  a-z^  Irtland.  King,   Decider  of  the  Faith,  Wf. 

•*  hja^intrunderiakm  for  the  ahry  of  God,  and  ad'vancement  of  the  CWif- 
han  tain  ,  rr,d  Honour  of  our  Kirg  am/  Csuvtry,  a  Foya^e  to  Plart  the  firft 
^....lo.iv- ,«  the  NuMlK-rn  Farts  of  Virginia  ;  Do  by  thefe  I'r, fenh Jokmvh  and 
mutuadj  w  the  Irejcr.ce  of  God,  and  one  of  another.  Covenant  end  C<  mbine 

oiirjelvet 
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"Their  next  obje<Sl  was  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for  fettlement.  In 
doing  this  tbey  were  obliged  to  encounter  numerous  difficulties,  and  to 
fufFer  incredible  hard lliips.  Many  of  them  were  fick  in  confequence  of 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage— their  providons  were  bad— the  feafon  was 
uncommonly  cold — ihe  Indians,  though  afterwards  friendly,  were  nov/ 
hoftile — and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  coaft.  Thefe  difficulties 
they  furmounted  ;  and  on  the  31(1  of  December  they  were  all  fafely  land- 
ed at  a  place,  which,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  Plymouth  in  England, 
the  town  which  they  laft  left  in  their  native  land,  they  called  Plymouth, 
This  is  the  firft  Englilh  town  that  was  fettled  in  New-England. 

In  feme  of  their  excurfions  in  iearch  of  a  fuitable  pl.-ice  for  fettlement, 
they  found  buried  feveral  bafkets  of  Jcdian  corn,  to  the  amount  of  tetl 
buHiels,  which  fortunately  lerved  them  for  planting  the  next  Ipring,  and 
perhaps  was  the  means  of  pieferving  them  from  perifliing  with  hunger. 
They  made  diligent  enquiry  for  the  owners,  whom  they  found,  and  after" 
Wards  paid  the  full  value  of  the  corn. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  Sufarna,  the  wife  of  William  White, 
Was  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom  they  called  Pe  r  e  g  r  1  n  e.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  firft  child  of  European  extr;i£t,  born  in  New  England. 

The  whole  company  that  landed  conMed  of  but  101  fouls.     Their 
fituation  was  diftreihng,  and  their  profpefl  truly  difmal  and  difcouraging, 
;  Their  neareft  neighbours,  except  the  natives,  were  a  French  fettlement 
at  Port  Pv.oyal,  and  one  of  the  Englifh  at  Virginia.     The  neareft  of  thefe 
was  500  miles  from  them,  and  utterly  incapable  of  affording  them  relief 
in  a  time  of  famine  and  danger.     Wherever  they   turned  their  eyes,  dif- 
trefs   was   before   them.     Peifecuted  for  their  religion  in  their  native  land 
— grieved    for  the    profanation  of  the  holy  fabbath,  and  other  licentioaf" 
aefs  in  Holland — fatigued  by  their  long  and  boifterous    voyage— diiap- 
pointed,    through   the   treachery   of  their  commander,  of  their  expeded 
[country — forced   on   a   dangerous  and  unknown  fliore,  in  the  advance  of 
la  cold  winter — furrounded  with  hoftile  barbarians,  withcut   any   hope    of 
I  human  fuccour— denied  the  aid  or  favour  of  the  court  of  England — with- 
i  out  a  patent — without   a  public   promife   of  the  peaceable   enjoyment  of 
:  their  religious  liberties — worn  out   with   toil   and  fufiferings,  withcut  con- 
venient llieiter  from  the  rigours  of  the  weather. — Such  were  the  piofpecls, 
and  fuch  the  fituation  of  thefe  pious,  folitary  chriftians.     To  add  to  their 
diftrelfes,  a  general  and  very  mortal  ficknefs  prevailed  among  them,  which 
fwept  off  forty-lix  of  their  number  before  the  opening  of  the  next  fpring. 

To 

wrfelves  together  unto  a  Ci'vil  Body  Politic,  for  otir  better  Ordering  andPrefewa^ 
tion,  and  turlherance  of  the  Ends  afo-efaid  ;  and  by  Firtue  hereof  to  enad  con-' 
JiituteyO.nd  frame  fuch  jufi  and  equal  Laius,  Ordinances,  Ads,  Conjiitulion  end 
Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  f:aU  bj  thought  mo'l  meet  and  convenient  '0:  'ht 
.Oenerat  Good  of  the  Co  ony  ;  unto  luhich^we  Promife  all  due  Suhmiffion  and 
Obedience:  In  witnef<  ivhereof  lue  ha've  hn-under  fuhfciibed  our  l^ames  at 
Cape  Cod,  the  i  \th  0/ November,  in  the  Yen)  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  James  ;•/"  England,  Fi  ince,  «;.v/ Ireland //fi^  Eighteenth,  r/;?!-/ 
o/"  Scotland /^f  Fifty  fourth,   Anno  Dommi,    1620." 

This   injlrument  nxias  figned  by   4.1  heads  of  families,  nuith  the  nutnher  ifl 
their  re/fi^ii've families  tmnexed^  making  it:  the  luhgle  lol  fouls. 
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To  fi-Tport  them  under  thcfc  trials,  they  had  need  of  all  the  aids  and  ccaii  j,; 
fort*  wliich  chriftianity  affords ;  and  thefe  were  fufficient.  The  free  and*  [f 
unniolcftcd  enjnyiiient  of  their  leligion,  reconciled  them  to  their  humble  5 
ard  lonely  fituation— they  b-re  their  hariilhips  with  unexampled  patience,  [;; 
and  ptneTered  in  their  pilgrimage  of  almoll  unparalleled  trials,  with  ,; 
fuch  rcfi^nation  ard  calmnefs,  as  gave  proof  of  great  piety  and  uncon- 
querable virtue. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  figned  a  patent  incorpo- 
rating ihc  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquiiTes  ot  Buckingham  and  Hamilton, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  with  thirty-four 
others,  and  their  fucceflbrs.  flyiing  them,  «  The  council  eftabliflied  at 
J'lvmouth  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and 
governing  of  New-England  in  America.'  To  this  council  he  granted  all 
I  hat  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  is  the  great  civil  bafts  of  all  the  grants  and 
paients  by  which  New-England  was  afterwards  divided. 

The  Plymouth  council  retained  the  power  vefted  in  them  by  the  crown^i 
■until  the  year  1635,  when  they  refigned  their  charter.     Previous   to   this,', 
however,  the  council  had  made  (everal  grants  of  lands  to  adventurers,  who) 
propofed   to   fettle  in   New-Engiand. — They  granted  New-Hampfliire  to 
Opt  John  Mnfon,  in  1621  —  the  Province  ot  Main,   to  Sir  R.  Gorges,   in 
1622,  and  Mnflachufetts-Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Rcfwell  and  five  others,  in  1627. 

As  early  as  March,  i62i,Mafaflbit*,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  Sagamores  i 
of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with  fixty  attendants,  made  a  vifit  to  the 
Plymouth  k-ttlers,  and  entered  into  a  formal  and  very  friendly  treaty  with 
them,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on  both  fides — to  punifli  of- 
fenders— !o  re'i\ore  ftolen  goods — to  alfift  each  otlier  in  all  juftifiable  wars 
— to  promote  peace  among  their  neighbours,  &c.  Mafaffoit  and  his  fuc- 
cclfors,  for  fifty  years,  inviolably  obferved  this  treaty.  The  EngliHi  are 
nuich  indebted  to  him  for  his  friendrtiip,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  re- 
fpcfled  in  New- England. 

The  Narraganfetts,  difliking  the  condudl  of  MififToit,  declared  war 
againft  him.  which  occafioned  much  confufion  and  fighting  among  the 
Indians.  The  Plymouth  colony  interpofed  in  favour  of  Mafaffoit,  their 
good  ally,  and  terminated  thedifpute,  to  the  teriorof  their  enemies.  Even 
Canonicus  himfclf,  the  terrific  Sachem  of  the  Narraganfetts,  fued  for 
peace. 

The  prudent,  friendly,  and  upright  condud  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to- 
ward their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  fecured  their  friendfhip  and  alliance. 
On  the  I  ^th  ol  September,  1G21,  no  lefs  than  nine  Sachems  declared  alle- 
f,i;ince  to  king  James  ;  and  MafalToit,  with  many  of  his  Sub-Sachems,  who 
lived  around  the  bays  of  Patuxent  and  Maffachufetts.  fubfcribed  a  writing 
acknowU-dgirg  the  king  of  England  their  matter.  Thefe  rrnnfaftions  are 
fo  many  proofs  of  the  peaceful  and  benevolent  difpofition  of  the  Plymouth 
fcttlcrs  j  for  had  they  been  oiherwife  difpofed  they  never  could  have  intro- 
cJuccd  and  niainiatncd  a  friendly  intercourfc  with  the  natives. 

On 

•  Tht  ftat  of  Mafaffoit  uas  at  Fakantkit,  on  Namajkct  river,  nvUtO 
emfUfs  into  Narrrtganjttt  £aj. 
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On  the  loth  of  Sept.  this  year,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  Wiliiatti  AlpJN 
'nder  a  patent  of  all  the  trail  of  country  ouunded  by  a  line  drawn  tVoiU 
tape  Sables  to  the  Hay  of  St,  M  -ry  ;  thence  to  the  river  Sr.  Croix,  thencC 
orth  to  Canada  river-^down  the  river  to  Gachepe  j  thencfe  foUth-eafl:  tj 
pape-Rreton  Ifland  and  Cape-Breton  ;  thence  r^'und  td  Cspe- Sables  ;  with 
II  Teas  and  iflmds  within  fix  leagues  of  the  wetlern  and  eallern  parts,  and 
vithin  forty  le->gues  fouihwaid  of  Cape-Breion  and  Cape-bables  j  to  hi 
:alled  Ncva-Scctin. 

The  firti  Juel'in  New-England,  was  fought  v.'ith  fword  and  dagger  bg- 

ween  two  (ervants.     Neither  of  them  were  killed,  but  both  were  woundedi 

''or  this  difgracelul  offence,   they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  coiil- 

)any,  and  fcnrenced  to  have  their  '  he.ids  and  feet  tied  together,  and  fo  t(3 

3e  "twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink.'     Such,  however,  v/as  tha 

aintulnefs  of  their  fKu.uion,  and   their  piteous  intrcaties  to  be  releafedj 

hat,  upon  proniife  of  better  behaviour  in  future,  they  were  foon  rclealed 

ly  the  governor.     Such  was  the  origin,  and  fuch,  1  may  almoO:  venture  td 

dd,  was  the  termination  of  the  odious   practice  of  duelling  in  Ncw-ling- 

and,  for  there  have  been  very  few  duels  fought  there  fince.     The  true  hie= 

•thod  of  preventing  crimes  is  to  render  them  difgraceful.     Upon  this  prin= 

jciple,  can  there  be  invented  a  puniflmient  better  calculated  to  exterminate 

khis  criminal  praftice,  than  the  one  already  mentioned  ? 

In  1622,  Mr.  Wefton  fent  over  a  colony,  which  attempted  a  fettleiliehl 
&ft  Weymouth,  But  they  being  a  fet  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardlefs 
cff  juftice,  provoked  the  Indians  by  ftealing  their  corn^  and  other  abiife§> 
to  become  their  enemies,  and  occafioned  much  trouble  both  to  thenifelVeS 
ahd  the  Plymouth  fettlers.  At  length  the  Indians  entered  into  a  confpiraCJ^ 
to  deftioy  the  fettlement,  and  would  have  effefted  it,  had  it  not  been  fof 
the  interpofiuon  of  their  Plymouth  friends.  Such,  however^  was  the  fe* 
rfuced  ftate  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  nativesj  that  thej^ 
thought  it  prudent  to  break  up  the  fettlement  j  v/hich  they  did  in  Marctt 
1623,  and  afterwards  returned  to  England- 

This  year  (1622)  died  !^ quanta  the  friend  of  the  Englifh,  W'ho  riierits  td 
have  his  name  perpetuated  in  hiftory.  Squanto  was  one  of  the  twenty  In- 
dians whom  Hunt  peifidioufly  carried  to  Spain -f  ;  whence  he  came  to 
London,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  country  with  the  Plymouth  colony! 
Forgetting  theperfidy  of  thofe  v/ho  made  hiiii  a  captive,  he  became  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Engliili,  and  continued  fo  to  the  day  of  his  deaih:  A  ft:',-,^ 
days  before  he  died,  he  defired  the  governor  to  pray  that  he  might  go  to 
lEe  Englifliman's  God  in  heaven.  He  gave  the  fev/  articles  he  poikirci 
to  feveral  of  his  Engliili  friends  as  remembrances  of  his  love. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Carver  v/as  eletled  goVe.rnor  of 
the  colony  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Hedied  the  5th  of  April  foU 
lowing.  His  lofs  was  moll  fenfibly  felt,  and  fincerely  lamented;  He  wa3 
a  man  of  great  piety,  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  advrince  thg 
interefl  and  happinefs  of  the  colony.  Mr.  William  Bradford  Was  fooii  af- 
ter chofcn  to  fuccced  him  in  office.  This  gentlem.an,  by  renewed  eieflidhsj 
was  continued  in  office  until  he  died  in  1657,  c'^cept  in  16^5,  1636  and 
1644,  when  Edward  Winflow  was  chofen,  and  1634^  v.  hen  Thomas  Princg 

f  See  Page  28, 
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was  ele«Sled,  who  alfo  fucceedcd  Governor   Bradford,  and  was  annuall/ 
cledcd,  Until  his  death  in  1673,  v/hen  Joflas  Winflow  fiicceeded  and  con- 
tinued until   he   dieii  in    1680,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Thomas   Hinkley, 
who  held  the   place,  except  in  the  interruption  by  Sir  Edmund  Androfs,  a 
until  the  juni:tion  with  the  Maffiichufetts  in  1692. 

In  March  1624  Mr.  Wjiiflow,  agent  for  the  colony,  arrived  in  the  Hilp 
Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  l-pply  of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and 
tf^ee  heifers,  which  were  the  firft  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America,    f; 
From  thefc,  and  others  that  were  afterwards  brought  over  from  England,. 
fprang  the  prefent  multitudes  of  Cattle  in  the  northern  ftates.     Noneofi'li; 
the  domellic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  firft  European  fettlers.       i  f: 

This  year  Lyford  and  Oldham,  two  treacherous  intriguing  charaflers,  ,  ji 
influenced  the  factious   part  of  the  adventurers,  to  join  theii»  in  oppofing  ; 
ihe  cl.uich  and  government  of  the  colony.     Their  artful  defigns  got  vent, 
and  occafioned  much  difturbance.     Oldham  was  detedled  and  banifhed. 
Lyford,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  villain,  was,  upon  apparent  repent- 
ance, pardoned  and  received. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  (1624)  the  plantation  at  New-Plymouth,  con- 
fillcil  of  I  So  perfons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling  houfes.  Their 
Itock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  fwine  and  poultry. 
Their  town  was  impded  about  half  a  mile  in  compifs.  On  a  high  mount 
in  the  town,  they  had  erected  a  fort  of  wood,  lime  and  ftone,  and  a  hand- 
iomc  watch-tower.  This  year  they  were  able  to  freight  a  /liip  of  iSo 
Ions.  Such  was  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  place,  or  of  the  feafons,  that, 
Jiotwithrtandiiig  their  frequent  del^itution  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  not 
«ne  of  the  firil  planters  died  for  three  years. 

However  rigid  the  New-Plymouth  colonifts  may  have  been  at  their  firft 
reparation  from  the  church  of  England,  yet  they  never  difcovered  that 
pcrfccuting  fpiric  which  we  have  leen  in  Malfachufetts.  When  Mrs.  .. 
Hntchinlon  and  her  adherents  were  banillied  from  that  colony,  they  ap- 
plivd  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  for  leave  to  fettle  upon  Aquidnick  or 
Rhode- Ifland,  which  was  then  acknowledged  to  be  within  Plymoutlt 
patent,  and  it  was  readily  granted,  although  their  tenets  were  no  more 
upprovcd  hv  Plymouth  than  by  the  MalfachuCetts.  Some  of  the  Qu-.kers 
nil.)  fled  to  Plymouth  bounds,  and  prob;bly  faved  their  lives  ;  for  although 
tl>cy  made  laws  fcvcrc  enough  againft  erroneous  opinions,  yet  in  no  cale 
opital ;  and  the  Baptifts  were  llill  more  favourably  received,  the  town  of 
Swanzey  being  princip  illy  fettled  by  Raptift  refugees  from  the  MaflTachu- 
l(^-t!s  colony,  and  wheti  one  of  \.\\z\\  uiini'Aers  fettled  in  the  church  of 
riymouth,  ihcy  were  content  that  he  iliould  baptize  by  immerfion  or  dip- 
ping ary  who  dtfircd  it,  provided  he  took  no  exception  to  the  other  mi- 
iiiftcr's  fprinkling  fuch  for  whom  immerfion  was  not  judged  necelFary. 

About  this  lime  feveral  inetfcflual  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Wey- 
niouth,  Dorcht-aer,  Cape  Ann  .ind  Nantafkct. 

The  year  \(m^  is  dilli.  guillied  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robinfon. 
Hedifdai  Leydcnin  Mirch,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  truly 
o  great  und  good  man,  and  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony  with  his  peo- 
ple. He  was  Iield  in  high  eftimation  by  all  his  acquaintance,  for  his 
learning,  piety,  moderation  and  excellent  accomplilhments.  His  death 
%vas  lamciilcJ  as  a  public  lofs,  und  felt  b)'  no,ae  more  than  b^  his  beloved 

iuid 
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id  far  diftant  people  at  Plymouth.     His   fon  Ifaac  came   over   to   Ply- 
louth,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.     His  defcendants  Hill  live 

Barnftable  county  in  Maflachuletts. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinlbn,  the  remaining  part  of  his  congrewa- 
Qn  were  extremely   defirous  of  coming  over  to  their  friends  at  Plymouth, 

d  meafures  were  taken  for  the  purpofe  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  feverai 
;ars  after,  that  they  etfeifled  their  dt;fign. 

In  Auguft,  1629,  thirty-five  of  the  Lcyden  congregation,  with  their 
milies,  and  many  more  pious  people  hom  England,  arrived  in  a  iliip 
om  London,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  friends  at  Plymouth.  The  next 
►ring,  another  company  of  Leydcners  came  over.  Whether  thefe  were 
le  whole  that  remained,  or  whether  others  came  over  after  them,  is  not 
jrtain. 

From  this  time  New-England  began  to  flourifli.  Sir  Henry  Rofwell 
id  others,  had  received  a  patent  of  Malfachufetts  from  the  Council  of 
lew-England.  Settlements  were  fuccefsfully  enierprized  at  Salem, 
"harlefton,  Kofton,  Dorchefter  and  other  places,  fo  that  in  forty 
ears  from  this  time  (1629)  120  towns  were  fettled,  and  forty  churches 
irere  gathered. 

The  Luudian  perfecution  was  conducted  with  unrelenting;  feveritv  • 
nd  while  it  caufed  the  deftruCtion  of  thoufands  in  England,  proved  to 
e  a  principle  of  life  and  vigour  to  the  infant  fettlements  in  America. 
everal  men  of  eminence  in  England,  who  were  the  friends  and  protec- 
jrs  of  the  Puritans,  entertained  a  dcfign  of^ fettling  in  New-England,  if 
bey  fhould  fail  in  the  meafures  they  were  purfuing  for  the  eftablifhnient 
if  the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  their  own  ccuntrv, 
rhey  folicited  and  obtained  grants  in  New-England,  and  were  at  great 
lains  in  fetxling  them.  Among  thefe  patentees  were  the  Lords  Brook, 
ay  and  Sale,  the  Pelhams,  the  Hampdens  and  the  Pyms  ;  names  which 
fterwards  appeared  with  great  eclat.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  Wi!-» 
iam  Conilable,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  aflual- 
y  upon  the  point  of  embarking  for  New-England,  when  Archbilliop 
..aud,  unwilling  that  fo  many  objefts  of  his  hatred  fliould  be  removed 
)Ut  of  the  reach  of  his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  order  from 
he  court  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  tranfportations.  However,  he  was  not 
ble  to  prevail  fo  far  as  to  hinder  New-England  from  receiving  vaft  ad- 
litions,  as  well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  filenced  and  deprived  of  their 
iving,  and  for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity  who  adhered  to  their 
opinions. 

New-Plymouth,  until  this  time,  had  remained  without  a  patent.  Several 
attempts  were  made,  agents  v.'ere  fent,  and  nmch  money  was  expended,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  one,  but  all  hitherto  had  proved  abortive.  On  the  i  3th  of 
January,  1630,  the  council  of  New-England  fealed  a  patent  to  William 
Bradford,  Efq;  and  his  heirs,  of  *  all  that  part  of  New-England  lying  be- 
tween CohalTet  rivulet  towards  the  north,  and  Narraganfett  river  towards 
the  Ibuth,  the  weftcrn  ocean  towards  the  ea*!,  and  between  and  within 
a  ftrait  line  diredtly  extending  up  the  main  land  towards  the  weit  from 
the  mouth  of  Narraganfett  river,  to  the  utmoll  bound  of  a  country  in 
olevv-England,  called  Pokanokett,  alias  Sawamfett,  wellwnrJ,  and  another 
like  a  ftrail  line  extending  direCtly  from  the  mouth  of  Cohalfett  liver  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  weft  fo  far  up  into  the  main  land  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  fak 
^okanoket  extend  :  Alfo,  '  all  that  part  of  New-England  between  th« 
iiimol>  limits  of  Caperfecont  which  adjoineth  to  the  river  Kennebeck.  anc 
the  falls  of  Ne2umke,  with  the  laid  river  itfelf,  and  the  fpace  of  fifteer 
niiles  on  each  Me  between  the  bounds  above-Aid,'  with  all  the  rights 
JHrifdittions,  privileges,  &c.  &c.  yfual  and  neceflary. 

This  patent  paflVd  the  king's  hand,  and  would  no  doubt  have  now  been 
ji.nifhed-  had  not  the  agents,  without  the  notice  or  advice  of  the  colony, 
inferted  a  claufe  to  free  the  colony  from  cuftoms  feven  years  inward,  and 
fwenty-ore  outward  But  in  confequence  of  this  claufe  the  patent  was 
ji^ver  finillied,  and  ihcy  remained  without  a  charter,  until  they  were  in- 
corporated with  Maffachufetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithftanding  this, 
New-Plymouth  was  a  government  tie  f^/clo,  and  confidercd  as  fuch  by  king 
Charles,  in  his  letteis  and  orders  which  were  fent  them  at  various  times 
previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Malfiichufetts. 

It  v.-as  in  the  fpring  of  1630,  that  the  great  conspiracy  was  en- 
Tfred  into  by  the  Indians  in  all  parts,  from  the  Narraganfetts  round  to 
the  eaftward,  to  extirpate  the  Englifh.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  was 
the  principal  objeft  of  this  confpiracy.  They  well  knew  that  if  they 
tould  effect  the  deftrudion  of  Plymouth,  the  infant  fettlement  at  Maifi- 
fhwfttts  v.-ould  fall  an  eafy  facrihce.  They  laid  their  plan  with  much 
art.  Urdcr  colour  of  having  fome  diverfion  at  Plymouth,  they  inteniK^d 
\o  have  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  have  effefted  their  defign. 
Jut  theif  plot  was  difclofed  to  the  people  at  Charlefton,  by  John  Saga- 
jnore,  an  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a  great  friend  to  the  Englith. 
This  trfacherous  defign  of  the  Indians  alaimed  the  Englifli,  and  induced 
therri  to  ere^  forts  and  maintain  guards,  to  prevent  any  fuch  fatal  fur 
prize  in  future.  Thefc  preparations,  and  the  firing  of  the  great  guns,  fo 
le?Tiftcd  the  Indians  that  they  difperfed,  relinquilhed  their  dengn,  and  de-* 
tlar^d  thcmfelves  the  friends  of  the  Englifli. 

Such  was  the  vaft   increafe  of  inhabitants  in  New-England  by  natural  I 
j)opulation,  and  particularly   by  emigrations   from  Great-Britain,  that  iai 
9   ftv.'    years,     btfides   the    fettlements   in   Plymouth   and   MalFachufetts, 
\eiy   Oomillung    colonies    were    planted    in    Rhode-lfland,    Connc6licut, 
Ntw-Haven  and  New-Hamplliire.     The  dangers  to  which  thefe  colonics 
Ver?  expofed   from   the   furrounding  1:  dians,  as  well  as  from  the  Dutch, 
who,  although  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at    Plymouth,  were  now 
likely   to  prove  tronblefome  neighbours,  full  induced  them  to  think  of  art 
plh^nce  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.     Accordingly  in  1643,] 
tli«  four  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maffachufetts,  Connedicut,  and   New-»J 
Haven,  agreed   upon   articles  of  confederation,  whereby  a  congrcfs  wasJ 
formed,  confii^.ing  of  two  commilTioners  from  each   colony,   who  were' 
^hofen  annually,  and  when   met    %vere   confidercd   as   the  reprefcntativeji 
of  '  The  united  colonics  of  New-England.'     The  powers  delegated  to  the 
COtpputTioners   were   much   the   fatne   as   thofe   veiled  in  Congrefs  by  the 
cnicles  of  Cf-i)f(dtri'ir.n,  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Slates  in  1778.     The, 
polony   ot   Rhode-Iflard   would   gladly   have  joined   in   this  confederacy* 
hut  MalTachufctis,  for  pnriiculir  reafons,  retuftd  to  adiiiii  their  commif- 
fKM'Cr^i     'i  his  Miiion  fMbUUcd,  with  fu»iic  few  alterations,  until  tlie  year 
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,  when  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Conne<5licut,  were  in  efFeft 
icated,  by  a  conimiirion  from  James  the  lid. 

I  Ihall  clofe  this  general  hiftory  cf  New-England  with   a  few  remarks 
fpeftiiig  the  Indians. 

We  cannot  even  hazard  a  conjei5\iire  refpefting  the    Indian   population 

New-England,  at  the  time  of  iti  fitllenient   by  the  Englifli      Captain 

.nith,  in  a  voyage  to  this  coaft  in  1614,  fuppofed,  that  on  the  Maflachu- 

tts   Ifland,  there  were  about    3000  Indians.     All    accounts  agree,  that 

|iefea-coall  and  neighboviniig  iflands  were  thickly  inhabited. 

I  Three  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  a  very  mortal 

knefs,  iuppofed  to  have    been  the  plague,    raged  with   great   violence 

ong   the  Indians   in  the  eaftern  parts   ot   New-England.     Whole  towns 

ere  depopulated.     The  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  ;  and  their 

nes  were  found  lying   above  ground,  many  years  after.     The   MalTa- 

ufetts  Indians  are  laid  to  have   been  reduced  from   30,000  to  300  fi-^ht- 

)g  men.      In  1633,   ^'^^  fniall  pox  fwept  off"  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 

1  JVlaffachufetts. 

[  In  1763,  on  the  Ifland  of  Nantucket,  in  thelpaceof  four  months,  the 
Indians  were  reduced,  by  a  mortal  ficknefs,  from  320  to  85  fouls.  The 
and  of  Providence  is  noticeable  in  thefe  furprifing  inftances  of  mortality, 
imong  the  Indians,  to  make  room  for  the  Englilli.  Comparatively  few 
jave  perillied  by  wars.  They  wafte  and  moulder  away — they,  in  a  man- 
er  unaccountable,  difappear. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  ftate  of  Conne6ticut  in  1774,  was  1363. 
rheir  number  was  again  taken  in  1782,  but  was  not  kept  feparate  from 
hat  of  the  Negroes.  Their  number  is  doubtlefs  much  lefHined.  The 
irincipal  part  of  their  prefent  population  in  this  ftate  is  ac  Mohegan,  ia 
•Jew-London  county. 

(  The  nuniber  of  Indians  in  Rhode-Ifland  in  1783,  was  only  525. 
i/Iore  than  half  of  thefe  live  in  Charlefton,  in  the  county  of  Wafliinfton. 
n  1774,  the  number  of  Indians  in  Rhode-Ifland  was  1482  ;  fo  that  in 
line  years  the  decreafe  was  957.  1  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the 
:xa£l  ftate  of  the  Indian  population  in  Maflechufetts  and  New-Hamn- 
ihire.  In  1784,  there  was  a  tribe  of  about  forty  Indians  at  Norridgc- 
walk,  in  the  Province  of  Main,  with  fome  few  other  fcattering  remains 
)f  tribes  in  other  parts  ;  and  a  number  of  towns  thinly  inhabited  round 
^ape  Cod. 

When  the  Englifh  firft  arrived  in  America,  the  Indians  had  no  times 
icr  places  fet  apart  for  religious  worfhip.  The  firft  fettlcrs  in  New- 
England,  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  among  them  the  habits  of 
riviiized  life,  and  to  inftru6t  them  in  the  Chriflian  religion.  A  few  years 
ntercourfe  v.'ith  the  Indians,  induced  them  to  eftablitli  feveral  good  and 
natural  regulations.  They  ordained,  that  if  a  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at 
moft  a  fortnight,  he  fliall  pay  five  fhillings.  Every  young  man,  not  a 
fervant,  flrall  be  obliged  to  fet  up  a  wigw:un,  and  plant  for  himfelf.  If 
m  unmarried  man  iTiall  lie  with  an  unmarried  v/oman,  he  (liull  pay  tv/enty 
liillings.  If  any  woman  fliall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up  'flie  flrall  pay  five 
(hillings,  &c. 

The 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Roxbury,  near  Bofton,  who  has  been  ftyled 
the  rreat  Indian  ApofiU,  with  much  labour,  learned  the  Natic  dialed  of 
the  Indian  languages.  He  piiblillied  an  Indian  grammar,  and  preached 
in  Indian  to  feverai  tribes,  and  m  i66j.,  tranflated  the  Bible,  and  feveral 
reiipious  books  into  the  Indian  language  He  relates  feveral  pertinent 
queVics  of  the  Indians  refpccting  the  Chrillian  religion.  Among  others  j 
whether  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  or  interpreter,  could  underftand 
players  in  the  Indian  language  ?  If  the  father  be  bad  and  the  child  good  • 
why  lliould  God,  in  the  fecond  commandment,  be  offended  with  the  child  ? 
How  the  Indians  came  to  differ  fo  much  from  the  Englifli  in  the  Knowledge 
of  God  and  Je  s  w  s  Ciirist,  fince  they  all  fprang  from  one  father.? 
Mr.  Elliott  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  travelled  through  all 
parts  of  M.iffichufetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  The 
colony  had  fuch  a  venetation  for  him,  that  in  any  aft  of  the  general  afiein- 
bly,  relating  to  the  Indians,  they  exprefs  themfelves  thus,  '  By  the  advice 
of  faid  magiftrates,  and  of  Mr.  Elliott.'  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  alfo  learned 
the  Indian  language,  was  very  a(Siive  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
chriftianity  among  the  Indians  at  Nantucket,  Martha's-Vineyard,  and 
Elizabtth-Jfl.ind. 

Mr.  Brainard  was  a  truly  pious  and  fuccefsful  niiflionary  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers.  In  1744,  he  rode 
about  4000  miles  among  the  Indians  ;  fometimes  five  or  fix  weeks  to- 
gether without  feeing  a  white  perfon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Stock- 
Iridge,  has  been  laborioufly  engaged,  aad  greatly  ferviceable  in  civilizing 
and  chril\ian!zing  the  Oneida  and  other  Indians. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  untaught  natives  of  America,  Mr. 
Brainard,  who  was  well  acquainrcd  with  it,  informs  us,  that  after  the 
coming  of  the  white  people,  the  Indians  in  New-Jerfey,  who  once  held 
a  plurality  of  Deities,  fuppofed  there  were  only  three,  becaufe  chey  faw 
people  of  three  kinds  of  complexions,  viz — Englifh,  Negroes,  and  them- 
lelvcs. 

It  is  a  notion  pretty  generally  prevailing  among  them,  that  it  was  not 
the  fime  God  made  them  who  made  us ;  but  that  they  were  created  after 
the  whi'e  people  :  and  it  is  probable  they  fuppofed  their  God  gained  fome 
fpeci.il  fkill,  by  feeing  the  white  people  made,  and  fo  made  them  belter ; 
tor  it  is  certain  they  look  upon  themfelves,  and  their  methods  of  living, 
which  they  fay  their  God  exprcfly  prcfcribed  for  them,  vatlly  preferable 
to  the  white  people,  and  their  methods. 

With  regard  to  a  future  (late  of  exigence,  many  of  them  imagine  that 
X.\\z  cbichur.g,  ;.  c.  the  ihadow,  or  what  furvives  the  body,  will,  a:  death, 
CO  louthward,  and  in  an  unknown,  but  curious  place— will  enjoy  fome 
kind  of  happinefs.  fuch  as  hunting,  feafting,  dancing,  and  the  like.  And 
what  they  fuppofe  will,  contiibute  much  to  their  happinefs  in  the  next 
Hate  is.  that  ihey  fnall  never  be  weary  of  thofe  entertainments. 

Thofe  wh.o  have  any  notion  about  rewards  and  punifVimenrs  in  a  future 
ftate,_  feem  to  imagine  that  mod  will  be  happy,  and  that  thofe  who  are 
pot  fo,  will  be  punidied  only  wi:h  privation,  being  only  excluded  from 
the  walls  ot  the  good  world  where  happy  fpirirs  rcfule. 

Thcfc  rewards  and  puniflunents,  thev  fuppofe  to  depend  entirely  upon 
then  behuviour  towards  mankind  ;  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing 
which  relates  to  the  vvoilliip  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The 
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The  natives  of  New-England,  according  to  Mr.  Neal,  believed  not 
Gnly  a  plurality  of  gods,  who  made  and  governed  the  feveraT  nations  of 
the  world,  but  they  made  deities  of  eVery  thing  they  imagined  to  be  great, 
powerful,  beneficial,  or  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  yet,  they  conceived  one  Al- 
mighty Being,  who  dwells  in  thfe  fouth-weft  region  of  the  heavens,  to  be 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft  :  this  Almighty  Being  they  call  Kichtan,  who  at 
fifft,  according  to  their  tradition,  made  a  man  and  woman  out  of  a  ftone, 
but  upon  fomediflikedeftroyed  them  again,  and  then  made  another  couple 
out  of  a  tree,  from  whom  defcended  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but 
how  they  came  to  be  fcattered  and  difperfed  into  countries  fo  remote  from 
one  another,  they  cannot  tell.  They  believed  their  Supreme  God  to  be  a 
good  Being,  and  paid  a  fort  of  acknowledgement  to  him  for  plenty,  vidtory^ 
and  other  benefits.  •■ 

But  there  is  another  power  which  they  called  Hobbamocko,  in  Engli/h 
the  Devil,  of  whom  they  ftood  in  greater  awe,  and  worfhipped  merely 
fi'om  a  principle  of  fear. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  uniVerfally  believed  among  them  ; 
when  good  men  uie,  they  faid,  their  fouls  v\rent  to  Kichtan,  virhere  they  meet 
their  friends,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  pleafures ;  when  vi^icked  men  dicj 
they  went  to  Kichtan  alfo,  but  were  commanded  to  walk  away  •  and  fai 
i^ander  about  in  relllefs  difcontent  and  darknefs  for  e^ef. 
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Situation    and    Extent. 

Miles, 
Length  1 80  7   T,  f  2°  40'  and  4°  20'  Eaft  Longitude^ 

Breadth   603    ^^^^^^^  |  42"  50' and  45' North  Latitude. 

Boundaries.]  T>OUNDED  northwardly  by  the  BritifK  province  of  (^c-' 
-L'  bee  ;  north-eaf-:  by  the  old  province  of  Main  j  fouth- 
eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  j  feath  by  the  ftate  of  MaffaChufetts  ;  weft  and 
hprth-weft  by  the  weftern  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  which  forms  the  line 
of  divifion  between  New-Hampfhire  and  Vermont.  The  fhape  of  New- 
Hampfliire  lefembles  an  open  fan,  Connedticut  river  being  the  curve, 
the  fouthern  line  the  fliorteft,  and  the  eaftern  line  the  longeft  fide. 

Civil  Dii'ifom.]     New-Hampfliire  is  divfded  into  counties  f  «nd  town- 
ihips  J  of  the  former  are  the  five  following,   viz. 

M  Counties, 

f  Thefrjl  ad  for  dividing  New-Hampjhire  into  counties  txas  faffed  ai 
latt  as  1769, 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Rockingham,  P  o  r  t  s  m  o  u  t  h  and  Exeter.  ^ 

Stafford,  Dover  and  Durham,  , 

Hillfborough,  Amherft, 

Clieiliire,  Keen  and  Charlefton, 

Grafton,  Haveril  and  Plyiuoulh. 

In  1-76,  there  were  165  fettled  townHiips  in  this  ftate.  Since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  greatly  increufed  ;  and  as  a  confidcrable  part  of 
the  (late  is  unlocated,  the  number  will  continue  to  increafe.  Thefe  town- 
fhips  which  were  laid  out  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftate  are  large,  and  ditter 
in  their  fize  ;  but  thofe  of  later  date  are  uniformly  fix  miles  fquare. 

Ojief  To'uns.]  Portfinouth  is  much  the  largeft  town  in  this  (late.  Tt 
{lands  on  the  fouth-eafl;  fide  of  Pifcataqua  river,  about  two  miles  from  the- 
lea,  and  contains  about  6:0  houfes,  and  4400  inhabitants.  The  tov/n 
is  hrndfomely  built,  and  pleafantly  filuated.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
court-houfe,  two  churches  for  Congregationalifts,  one  for  Epifcopalians, 
and  one  other  houfe  for  public  worfhip. 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fined  on  the  continent,  having  a  fufiicient 
dcpt'i  of  water  for  velfels  of  any  burthen.  It  is  defended  againft  dorms 
by  the  jrdjacent  land  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  {hips  may  fecurely  ride 
there  in  any  feafon  of  the  year.  Befides,  the  harbour  is  fo  well  fortified 
by  nature,  that  very  little  art  will  be  necedary  to  render  it  impregnable. 
Its  vicinity  to  the  fea  renders  it  very  convenient  for  naval  trade.  A  light:- 
hcufe,  with  a  fingle  light,  ftands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Exeter  is  a  prttty  town,  fifteen  miles  foulh-wederly  from  Portfmouth, 
on  the  fcuth-fide  of  Exeter  river.  It  has  a  harbour  of  eight  and  an  half 
feet  water,  and  was  formerly  famous  for  Ihip- building. 

Dover  Neck,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dover,  is  frtnated 
Ixtween  twc  bia-^ches  of  Pifcataqua  river,  and  is  a  fine,  dry  and  healthy 
{i'uation  ;  fo  high  as  to  command  the  neighbourirvg  {hores,  and  afford  a 
very  exienfive  and  delightful  profpcft. 

There  are  many  confiderable  and  flourii'hing  towns  on  Connedicut 
river,  in  the  wedern  parti  of  this  date. 

Rii'ers,  bays,  and  lakes.]  The  Pifcataqua  river  has  fo;:r  branchc*;,  Ber- 
wick, Cochfchy,  Exeter,  and  Durham,  which  aie  all  navigable  for  fiiiall 
■vtiTl-lS  and  boats,  fome  fifteen,  others  twenty  miles  from  the  foa.  Thefe 
rivirs  unite  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  foiui 
one  broad,  deep,  rapid  dream,  navigible  for  diips  of  the  larged  burthen. 

This  liver  fours  the  only  port  of  Ncw-Hampihire.  Its  principal  branch, 
colled  Nyv.'ichwannck,  fprings  from  the  fcuthernmod  of  LovcPs  ponds, 
and  tumbling  over  feveial  falls,  in  its  foutherly  courfe,  meets  the  other 
(IreaMis,  which  uniting  form  Pifcataqua  river.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
jiorth:.rn  head  of  this  river,  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Qii'^bec,  divides  New-Hampdiire  from  the  province  cf  Main. 

''  .e  Mcrrimak  btars  that  name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confiucnce  cf 
Pcmigewaflct  and  Winip'fiokee  rivers,  the  latter  has  its  fource  in  the  lake 
of  tbcfame  name  ;  ont  branch  of  the  former  rifes  in  Squam  pond,  latitude 
43*  5°'"    Their  jundlion  is  in  about  latitude  43°  30'. 

In 
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In  its  courfe,  it  receives  numberlefs  fniall  ftreams,  ifluing  from  ponds 
and  fwair.ps  in  the  vallies.  It  tumbles  over  two  confiderable  falls,  /iuiaf- 
kaeg,  twenty  fix  feet  perpendicular,  and  Pantuckec  great  tails,  which  has 
two  pitches,  and  the  llreain  flioots  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  pitches.  The  upper  fall  is  ten  teet  perpendi- 
cular J  the  rapid,  between  the  two  falls,  defcends  ten  feet  in  the  courfe 
ofitsfliot;  the  latter  falls  twenty-four  feet  in  fixty-five  rods.  In  the 
whole  the  water  falls  forty  feet.  From  H.^verhill  the  river  runs  winding 
along,  through  a  pleafant  rich  vale  of  meadow-^— and  palling  between 
Newbury-Port  and  Salilbury,  empties  into  the  ocean. 

Great-Bay,  fpreading  out  trom  Pifcataqua  river,  between  Portfmouth 
and  Exeter,  is  the  only  one  that  deferves  mentioning. 

There  are  feveral  remarkable  ponds  or  lakes  in  this  ftate.  Umhagog 
is  a  large  lake,  quite  in  the  north  eaft  corner  of  the  itate.  JVinmftpiokee 
lake,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ftate,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  three  to  eight  broad. 

Face  of  the  Country  ~\  The  land  next  to  the  fea,  is  generally  low,  but 
as  you  advance  into  the  country,  the  land  rifes  into  hills.  Some  parts 
of  the  Itate  are  mountainous. 

Mountains.l  The  IVhite  mountains  are  the  higheft  part  of  a  ridge,  which 
extends  north-eaft  and  fouth-well,  to  a  length  not  yet  afcertained.  The 
whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  Icfs  than  fifty  miles.  The  height  of  thefe 
mountains,  above  an  adjacent  meadow,  is  reckoned,  from  obfervations 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Ipfwich,  in  1784,  to  be  about  5500 
feet,  and  the  meadow  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  fnow 
and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time, 
they  exhibit  that  bright  appearance  from  which  they  are  denominated 
the  While  mountain^.  From  this  fummit,  in  clear  weather,  is  exhibited 
a  noble  view,  extending  fixty  or  feventy  miles  in  every  direftion.  Al- 
though they  are  more  than  feventy  miles  within  land,  they  are  feen  many 
leagues  off  at  fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the  ho- 
rizon. Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  replenifhed  with  water, 
afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  cafcades.  Three  of  the  largell  rivers  in  New- 
England,  receive  a  great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  mountains.  Ama- 
noofuck  and  Ifrael  Rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Conneiflicut,  fall 
from  their  v.'eftern  fides.  Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amarifcogen, 
falls  from  the  north-eaft  fide,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Saco,  defcends 
from  the  fouthern  fide.  The  higheft  fummit  of  thefe  mountains,  is  in 
about  latitude  44®. 

The  Mmadnik  is  a  very  high  mountain,  in  Chefliire  county,  in  the 
fouth-weftern  parts  of  the  llate. 

Climate.']  The  air  in  Nevz-HampOiire  is  fercne  and  healthful.  The 
■weather  is  not  fo  fubjedl  to  change  as  in  more  fouthern  climates.  This 
ftate,  embofoming  a  number  of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  others,  whofe  towering  fummits  are  covered  with  fnov/ 
and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  intenfely  cold  in  the  winter  feafon. 
The  heat  of  fummer  is  great,  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  conftituiion,  and  renders  the  labouring  people  healthful  and  robuft. 
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.W  ami  Troduaions.]  On  the  fea-coaft,  and  many  places  Inland,  the  foif 
is  Candv,  but  affords  good  paauiage.  The  intervals  at  the  foot  3f  the 
luuui.iains  are  greatly  enriched  by  the  freHiets  which  bringdown  the  IcU 
rpc.n  them,  fomiing  a  fine  mould,  and  producmg  corn,  grain,  and  herbag;e 
in  the  moft  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated, are  geneially  very  fertile,  and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
fruits,'  and  vegetables,  which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New- 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  Vvith  extenfive  torefts  of 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 

Manufn(lures.'\  As  this  ftate  is  the  living  magazine  of  mafls  and  nava! 
timber,  and  affords  every  other  material  neceffary  for  fliip-building,  that 
bufinefs  may  here  be  carried  on  exienlively,  and  to  very  great  advantage. 
Indeed  much  was  done  in  this  way  before  the  war.  A  number  of  mer- 
chant veffels,  and  fonie  frigates  were  built  annually,  and  fold  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  war,  a  fevenry-four  gtin  fhip  wa;s  built  at  Port?- 
iiioiith.     Since  the  peace,  this  bufinefs  has  been  revived. 

Trade^  The  principal  trade  of  New-Hampfliire  v/as  formerly  to  the 
Wcft-lndia  fugar-illands,  to  which  they  exported  all  the  various  kinds  df 
lumber — horfes,  cattle,  ilicep,  poultry,  fiited  provifions,  pot  and  pearl 
allies,  dried  filli,  &c.  and  received  in  return,  rum,  fugar,  niolaffes,  cocoa, 
hz.  Their  fliips  were  ufually  fent  to  the  Weft-India  iflands  for  freight  to 
Europe,  or  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  for  logwood  ;  and  from  tiience  to 
Europe,  where  they  were  fold.  They  alfo  exported  mafts,  yards,  and 
ipars  for  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Poiulatioti,  Charatier,  iffc.'\  No  aftual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  lately  made.  In  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  they  were 
reckoned  at  ic2,ooo. 

There  is  no  charaflenfticnl  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  other  New-England  States.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hampfliiie  were  emigrants  from  England.  Their  pollerity,  mixed  witii 
emigrants  from  Mailachufctts,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns. 

Lmigrants  from  Connedicut  compofe  the  largelt  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  v/eftern  towns,  adjoining  Conneflicut  river.  Slaves  there  arc 
rone.  Negroes,  who  were  never  numerous  in  N.w-Hampfliire,  are  all 
free  by  tlie  firi\  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

Iflands  ]  The  Ifles  of  Shoals  are  the  only  iflands  in  the  fea,  belonging 
to  Ncw-Hampfliire.  They  are  convenient  for  the  Cod-fiflieiy,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  there  to  great  advantage,  but  the  people  are  notv 
ftw  and  poor. 

IrJ ar.s.]  There  arc  no  Indians  in  the  (late.  The  fcattered  remains  of 
former  tribes,  retired  to  Canada  many  years  fince. 

Cnnpiuthn,']  The  Conflitution  of  the  ftnte  which  was  adopted  in  17S4, 
Is  taken,  almoft  verbatim,  from  that  of  M:iffachufeits.  The  principal  dit- 
frrcnce<!.  excrpt  fuch  as  arife  from  local  ciicumllancts,  are  the  following  : 
The  ftih-s  o'i  the  Conftitutions,  and  of  the  fupreme  magiftrares  in  each 
Hale,  aro  different.  In  one  it  is  *  G  o  v  r  r  n  o  R  of  tie  Commok- 
•"VKALTH    of  Maffuchufctts,'    in   the  other,    '    Presidek/t    ot   the 
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State  of  NewHampfhire.'     In  each  ftate,  the  fupreme  magiftrate  has 
the  title  of  '  His  Excellency.' 

The  Piefident  of  New-Hampfliire,  h'ke  the  Governor  of  Malfachufetts 
has  not  the  power  of  negativing  all  bills  and  refolves  of  the  fenate  and 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  of  preventing  their  pafling  into  laws,  unlefs 
approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  prefent.  In  New-HampHiire 
♦  the  Prefident  of  the  State  prelides  in  the  fenate',  in  Maflachufetts  the 
(enate  choofe  their  own  Prefident. 

There  are  no  other  differences  worth  mentioning,  except  it  be  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  militia  officers,  in  which  New-HampQiire  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  Maflachufetts.     See  Majj'achufetts . 

Colleges,  AcaJef/iieSy  ^f.]  In  the  townfliip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftern 
part  of  this  flate,  is  Dartmouth-College,  (Ituated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  about 
halt  a  mile  of  Connefticut  River,  in  latitude  430  33'.  It  was  named 
after  the  Right  Honorable  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefadors.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  pious  and  benevolent 
Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who,  in  176Q,  obtained  a  royal  charter,  wherein 
ample  privileges  were  granted,  and  fuitable  provifion  made  for  the  edu- 
cation and  inltruction  of  youth,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  all  parts  of  learning  which  fliould  appear  neceflary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chriftianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  in  all  libe- 
ral arts  and  fciences  ;  and  alfo  of  Engliili  youths  and  any  others.  The  very 
"humane  and  laudable  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  chriftianize  and 
educate  the  Indians,  have  not,  through  their  native  untraSablenefs,  been 
crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  was  hoped  and  expected.  Its  fauation, 
in  a  frontier  country,  expofed  it,  during  the  late  war,  to  many  inconvenienT- 
cies,  which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It  flouriilied,  however,  amidH: 
all  its  embarralTments,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  feminaries  ia 
the  United  States.  It  has,  in  the  four  claflTes,  about  130  ftudents,  urjder 
the  direftion  of  a  Prefident,  two  Profeffbrs,  and  two  Tutors.  It  has 
twelve  Truftees,  who  are  a  body  corporate,  invefted  with  the  powers 
neceflary  for  fuch  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing  a  large  ccl- 
kelion  of  the  moft  valuable  books.  Its  apparatus  confifts  of  a  competent 
number  of  ufeful  inflruments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philofophicai 
experiments.  There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents  ;  one 
of  which  was  erefted  in  1786,  and  is  not  yet  finifhed.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  three  ftories  high  and  hand- 
fomely  built.  It  has  a  broad  paffage  running  through  its  centre  from 
end  to  end,  interfcfled  by  three  others.  In  front  is  a  large  green  encircled 
with  a  number  of  handfome  koufes.  Such  is  the  falubritv  of  the  air,  that 
no  inftance  of  mortality  has  happened  among  the  ftudents  fince  the  firll 
eftablithment  of  the  College. 

At  Exeter,  there  is  a  flourifhing  Academy,  under  the  inftru£lion  of 
Mr.  William  Woodbridge  ;  and  at  Poitfmouth  a  Grammar-School.  All 
the  towns'  are  bound  by  law  to  fupport  fchools  ;  but  the  grand  jurors, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  that  thefe  laws  are  executed,  are  not  fo  careful 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  prefenting  fins  of  omijjion. 

"^Churches,  Iffe  ]  The  churches  in  New-Hampfliire  are  principally  for  con- 
gregationaiifts  ;  forae  for  Prelhyterians  and  Baptius,  and  one  for  Epifcopa- 
■     ''       "  hans 
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lians.  Minifters  contraft  with  tlicir  p-xriflies  for  their  fupport.  No  parifli 
is  obliged  to  have  a  minifter  ;  but  if  they  make  a  contraft  with  one,  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  fulfil  it.  Liberty  is  ever  given  to  any  individusl 
of  a  paridi  to  change  their  denomination  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  are  libe- 
rated from  their  part  of  the  pariHi  contrafi. 

Damage  fufiained iir  the  late  ivar.]  The  enemy  never  entered  New- 
Hampftiire.  "This  is  the  only  ftate  that  efcaped  their  ravages.  Their 
loiTiisofmen  and  fliips  d.image  by  depreciation  of  money  and  lofs  of 
bufinefs,  were  felt  in  proportion  as  in  other  ftates. 

Hijlory  ]  The  firft  difcovery  made  by  the  Englifli  of  any  part  of  New- 
Hampfliire,  was  in  1614,  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  ranged  the  Hiore 
from  Penobfcot  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  this  route,  difcovered  the  river 
Pifcataqua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a  defcription  of  the 
country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft,  which  he  prefented  to  Prince  Charles, 
who  gave  it  the  nnme  of  Ne  w-En  gland. 

I;)  1621,  CapT.  John  Mafon  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
a  grar.r  of  all  the  land  from  the  river  Naumkeag  (new  Salem)  round  Cape 
Ann.  to  the  river  Melriinak,  up  each  of  thofe  rivers,  and  from  a  line 
connefling  the  furthefl  lources  of  them  inclulively,  with  all  ifiands  within 
three  miles  of  the  coaft.  This  dil^ricV  was  called  Mariana.  The  next 
year,  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Mafon  jointly, 
of  all  the  lands  between  the  Merrimak  and  Sigadahok,  extending  back 
to  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  This  grant,  which  includes  a  part  of  the 
other,  was  called  Laconiiz. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  grant,  in  1623,  a  fettlcment  was  mq.de  at 
Little  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pifcataqua. 

In  1629,  ^inie  planters  from  Mafi'achufetts-Ray,  wifliing  to  form  a  fet» 
tlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pifcataqua,  proqured  a  genera!  meeting 
of  t!ie  Indians,  at  Squamfcot  falls,  where,  •u'zVZ'  the  unit'erfal  confe>U  of  their 
Juhje^s,  they  puichafed  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  for  a  valuable  coniideration, 
a  tiaQ  of  land  comprehended  between  the  rivers  Pifcataqua  and  Merrimak, 
and  a  line  connecting  thefe  livers,  drawn  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  fea-coaft,  a.'id  obtained  a  deed  of  the  fame,  vvicneffed  by 
the  principal  peifons  of  Pifcataqua  and  the  province  of  Main. 

The  lame  year,  Mafon  procured  a  nev/  patent,  under  the  common  feal 
rf  the  council  of -Plymouth,  of  all  lands  included  within  lines  drawn  from 
the  mouths  and  through  the  miiidle  of  Pifcataqua  and  Merrimak  rivers, 
imtil  fixiy  miles  were  compleatcJ,  and  a  line  crolfing  over  land  conncd^- 
in^^  thofc  points,  together  with  all  iflands  within  five  leagues  of  the  coaft. 
This  tract  of  land  was  called  New-Hampfliire.  It  comprehended  the 
v/hole  of  I  he  above-mentioned  Indian  purchafe  ;  and  what  i.s  fingul.ir  an^i 
tin.iccountable,  the  fame  land  which  this  patent  covered,  and  much  more, 
had  been  granted  to  Gorges  and  Mifon  jointly  feven  years  before. 

Jn  1631;.  the  Plymouth  compauy  refigned  their  charter  to  the  king, 
riit  tills  uTigpaiiDn  did  not  materially  ..fieift  the  patentees  under  tliem,  as 
Ihc  fevft^I  grants  to  companies  and  individuals  were  moftly  confirmed,  at 
fomc  fuhtcquent  period,   by  charters  from  the  crown. 

In  1640,  four  dillinO  governments  had  been  formed  on  the  fevcnl 
tranches  of  Pifc-iaqua.  Tliepcoplc  under  thefe  governments,  unprotected  by 

England, 
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England,  in  confequence  of  her  own  internal  dlftraflions,  and  too  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  to  form  any  general  plan  of  governnu-rt  which 
could  afford  any  profpeft  of  permanent  utility,  though  befl.  to  folicit  the 
protedion  of  Maflachufetts.  That  government  readily  granted  their  re- 
quefl,  and  accordingly,  in  April,  1641,  the  principal  fettlers  of  Pifcara- 
qua,  by  a  formal  inftrument,  refigned  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  whole  to 
Maffachufetis,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  fhouid  enjoy  the  fame  li- 
berties with  their  own  people,  and  have  a  court  of  juftice  erefted  anion? 
them.  The  property  of  the  whole  patent  of  Portfmcuth,  and  of  one-third 
of  that  of  Dover,  and  of  all  the  improved  lands  therein,  was  refcrved  to 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  proprietors  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Thefe  re- 
fervations  were  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Maflachuferts,  and  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  manifelled  the  fondnefs  of  the  government  for  retaining 
them  up.der  their  jurifdiction,  a  law  of  Maflachufetts,  declaring  that  none 
but  church  members  fliould  fit  in  the  general  court,  was  difpenfed  with 
in  their  favour.  While  they  were  united  with  MalTachufetts,  they  were 
governed  by  the  general  laws  of  the  colony,  and  the  conditions  of  the  union 
were  ftritlly  obferved.  During  this  period,  however,  they  had  to  ftruggle 
with  many  difficulties.  One  while  involved  together  with  Mafiachiileus 
in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians  ;  and  repeatedly  difturbed  with  the 
warm  difputes  occafioned  by  the  ineffeftual  efforts  of  Mafon's  heirs  to  re- 
cover the  property  of  their  anceftor.  Thefe  difputes  continued  until 
1679,  when  Mafon's  claim,  though  never  eftablifhed  in  law,  was  patro- 
nized by  the  crown,  and  New-Hampfhire  was  erefted  into  a  leparare  go- 
vernment. Maffachufetts  was  directed  to  recal  all  her  commiffions  for 
governing  in  that  province,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  firft  com- 
miffion  for  the  government  of  New-Hampfliire,  was  given  to  Mr.  Cult, 
as  prelident  of  the  province,  on  the  18th  ot  September,  1679. 

In  the  year  i6gi,  Mafon's  heirs  fold  their  title  to  fben  lands  in  New- 
England,  to  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  for  j^. 2750.  This  produced  new 
controverfies  concerning  the  property  of  the  lands,  which  enjbroiied  the 
provinnce  for  many  years. 

In  1692,  Colonel  Samuel  Allen  was  commiflloned  governor  of  New- 
HampiTiire.  Eight  years  after  he  came  over  to  America  to  profecute  his 
claim,  but  died  before  the  affair  was  concluded. 

The  inhabitants  about  this  time  fuffered  extremely  from  the  cruel  bar- 
barity of  the  Indians  ;  Exeter,  Dover,  and  the  frontier  fettlements,  were 
frequently  furpiized  in  the  night— the  houfes  plundered  and  burnt — the 
men  killed  and  fcalped— ^and  the  women  and  children  either  inhumanly 
murdered,  or  led  captives  into  the  wildernefs.  The  firft  fettlers  in  other 
partsof  New-England  were  aifo,  about  this  time,  harraffed  by  the  Indians, 
and  it  would  require  volumes  to  enumerate  their  particular  fufferings. 

In  1737,  a  controverfy,  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  two  go- 
vernments of  Maffachufetts  and  New-Hampdiire,  refpefting  their  divi- 
fional  line,  wns  heard  by  tommiffioners  appointed  by  the  crown  for  that 
purpofe.  Thefe  commiffjoners  determined  that  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Maffachufetts  fliould  be  a  line  three  miles  north  from  the  river  Merri- 
malc  as  far  as  Pantucket  falls,  then  to  run  weft  10°  north,  until  it  meets 
New-York  line.  Although  Maffachufetts  felt  ihemfelves  aggrieved  by 
this  decifion,  and  attempted  fevcral  ways  to  obtain  redrefs,  the  hne  has 

never 
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rever  been  altered,  but  is,  at  prelef^t,  the  divifional  line  between  the  two 
(tates.  D.uglafs  mentions.  '  That  the  governor  cf  MafT.chufetts,  for 
many  years,  was  alfo  governor  of  New-Haaipfhue,  with  -i  diftina  com- 
inilfion  '  This  nmft  have  been  many  years  afttr  I>Jew-Hampfliire  had 
been  erefted  into  a  feparate  government  in  1^79.  He  ad.s  that  New- 
HampiTiire  entered  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  council  againa  the  joint 
governor,  relative  to  fettling  tne  boundaries  between  the  tv^o  provinces. 
This  complaint  was  judged  by  the  king  to  have  been  well  founded  and 
*  therefore  a  feparate  governor  for   Hev/-Hamp<hire  was    commiHioned 

anno,    i740- 

Although  New-Hampflaire  was  under  the  juriftliftion  of  the  governor 
of  Maflachufetts,  yet  they  had  a  feparate  legiflatijre.  They  ever  bore  a 
proportionable  fliare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enterprixes,  expedi- 
tions and  military  exertions,  whether  planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown. 
In  every  ftage  of  the  oppofirion  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Britirti  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty, 
cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  conimenceme-^t  of  hoftilities,  indeed, 
while  their  council  was  rippointed  by  royal  t>ia>u'ainus .  their  patriotic  ai- 
dour  was  checked  by  thefe  crown  officers  Bur  when  freed  from  this  re- 
ftraint,  they  flew  eaj,erly  to  the  American  flardard  when  the  voice  of 
their  country  decl.-ied  for  war,  and  their  troops  had  a  large  iliare  of  the 
hazard  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  accomplifhing  the  late  re;?- 
volution. 
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SITUATION    and    extent. 

miles. 
Length   150^   Between    [  41°  2°' ^nd  42^  50' North  Latitude. 
Breadth 


'  5°  I   Between    (  4»°  2°'  ^nd  42"  50'  North  La 
60  5   ^^^^^^^    \  20  and  5"  30'  Eaft  Longitude. 


Beundaries.]    "DOUNDED    northwardly  by  New-Hampfliire  and  Ver- 
JD  mont  ;    weft  by  New-York  ;    fouthwardly  by  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Illand,  and  the  Atlantic  j  eaft  by   the  Atlantic  and  Maflar 
chufetts  Bay. 

Ri'vers'\  Merrimak  river,  before  defcribed,  runs  through  the  north- 
eaftern  part  of  this  ftate.  Charles  river  rifes  from  five  or  fix  fources,  on  the 
fouth  -aft  fide  of  Hopkinton  and  Hollifton  ridge.  The  main  ftream  runs 
nor'l^  eaft,  then  north  and  nortli-eaftwardly,  round  this  ridge,  until,  in  Na- 
tick  lownfliip,  it  mingles  with  Mother-Brook,  which  is  a  confulerablc 
b.ranch  of  Charles  river.  The  river  thus  formed,  runs  weftv/ard,  tumbling 
.  in 
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falls  acrofs  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Brooklyn  hills,  and  paiTing  near  Fram- 

jingham   pond,  runs  north-eaft  to  Cambridge  ;  hence  winding  round  in  a 

j^nuous  courfe   falls   into   Bofton   harbour.     Taunton    river    riles    in    the 

iBlue  Mountains,  which  lie  back  of  Milton  and  Braintree,  and  forms  the 

principal  drain   of  the   countiy  lying  eafl:  of  thefe  mountains— the  river 

runs  nearly  a  ftraight  courfe  fouth-weft,  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 

J  to  Tiverton  on   Narraganfett   Bay.     Concord    river   is    formed    by    three 

; .branches,  one  ifluing  from  Framingham  pond,  and  the  other  two  from  the 

mountains  about  Marlborough.     Thefe  tlreams  united  run  north,  and  fail 

into  the  Merrimack  river  a  little  belov/  Pantucket  falls. 

Myftic  and  Medford  rivers  run  from  north  to  fouth  into  Bofton  har- 
jbour.  Ipfwich  river,  rifing  in  Wilmington  in  Middlefex  county,  runs 
eaft  and  then  north-eaft  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Ipfwich.  Weftfield  liver, 
from  the  north-weft,  empties  into  Connedlicut  river  at  Springfield.  A 
little  above,  the  Chicabee  from  the  north-eaft  empties  into  the  lame  river. 
Deerfield  river  riles  in  Vermont,  and  running  Ibuthwardly  through  Wil- 
mington, Charlemont,  and  between  Shelburne  and  Conway,  enters  and 
partes  through  a  large  traCt  of  the  fineft  meadow  in  the  world.  In  thefe 
meadows  it  receives  Green  river,  from  the  mountains,  which  is  about 
four  rods  wide  ;  hence  they  pafs  on  together,  in  a  broad  fmooth  ftream, 
about  three  miles  into  Connedlicut  river. 

Capes'\  The  only  Capes  of  note  on  the  coaft  of  MaiTachufetts,  are  Cape 
Ann  on  the  north  fide  of  Bofton  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth.  The 
latter  is  the  terminating  hook  of  a  promontory,  which  extends  far  into  the 
fea,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  firft  land  which  was  made  by 
the  firft  fettlers  of  Plymouth  on  the  American  coaft  in  1620.  In  the 
barb  of  the  hook,  which  is  made  by  the  Cape,  is  Cape  Cod  harbour. 
This  promontory  circumfciibes  Barnftable  Bay,  and  forms  Barnftable 
county.  This  county  is  almoft  an  ifl.ind.  The  Ifthmus  which  connects 
it  to  the  continent,  is  between  S.mdwich  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Buzzards 
Bay  on  the  fouth.  The  diiliance  between  therp  is  but  fix  or  (e\tn  iiiiles. 
Herring  brook  almoft  crofFes  this  neck  or  ifthmus,  fo  that  a  canal  of  about 
one  mile  only  would  infulate  the  county,  and  fave  feveral  hundred  miles 
dangerous  navigation  in  pafiing  from  Newport  to  Bofton,  and  be  otherwile 
of  immenfe  advantage  to  trade.  Such  a  canal  has  been  talked  oi  ior  more 
than  an  hundred  years  paft.  The  eaftern  coaft  of  this  promontory  is 
fubjedt  to  continual  changes.  Large  trads  of  fand  bank,  in  the  courfe 
pf  forty  or  fifty  years,  by  the  conftant  accumulation  of  fand  and  mud, 
occ.ifioned  by  the  coil  and  recoil  of  the  tides,  have  been  transformed  int;5 
folid  marfli  land.  The  fand  banks  extend  two  hundred  miles  into  th'e 
fea,  forming  dangerous  llioals. 

Ijlands.l  Amoijg  other  iflands  which  border  upon  this  coaft,  are  Kap- 
pawak,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  Kappawak,  now  Dukes 
county,  and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  were  difcovered  as  early  as  1602,  fay 
Bartholomew  Gofnold.  In  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  called  a  cluf- 
ter  of  final!  iflands  near  the  cape,  Elizabeth  ifles.  To  another  neighbour- 
ing ifland  he  gave  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Dukes  county  js 
jwsnty  miles  in  length,  and  aboyt  fouf  in  breadth.  It  contains  (t^&x 
*'  '  '  parilKes. 
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pnrifhes.  Edgarton,  which  includes  the  ifland  Chabaqui'dick,  is  thefViire 
town.  This  little  iflai\d  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  and  ren- 
tiers it  very  fecure.  This  county  is  full  of  inhabitants,  who,  like  their 
i^eighbours  at  Nantucket,  fubfift  principally  by  fiAiing.  They  fend  three 
reprefentalives  to  the  general  alTcmbly,  and  one  fcnator. 

Nantucket  lies  fouth  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  confiderably  lefs  than  Dukes 
county.  It  contain*.,  according  to  Douglafs,  23,000  acres,  including  the 
beech.  No  mention  is  made  <A  thedifcovery  and  fettleiiient  of  this  illarid, 
under  itsprefent  name,  by  any  of  cur  hirtorians.  It  is  more  than  piobahle, 
that  this  is  the  ifland  which  is  ufually  called  Nautican  by  ancient  voyagers. 
Jt  formerly  had  the  moA  confiderable  whrie  fifliery  on  the  coall ;  bur  the 
var  alnicft  ruined  them.  They  are  now  beginning  to  revive  their  former 
tufinefs-  Mot^  of  the  inhabitants  are  whalers  and  fiilier-men.  As  the 
ifland  is  low,  landy  and  barren,  it  is  calculated  only  for  thofe  people  who 
are  willing  to  depend  almoft  entirely  on  the  wi:tery  element  for  fubfiftence. 
The  ifland  of  itfelfconftitutes  one  county,  by  the  name  of  Nantucket.  It 
has  but  one  town,  called  Shtiburne,  and  lends  one  reprefcntaiive  to  the  ge- 
neial  aflembly. 

Lght-Houfes}  Within  the  State  of  Mafllachiifetfs  are  the  following 
Ti£;ht-Houfts:  on  Plumb  ifland,  near  Newbury,  are  two,  which  muft 
be  brought  to  bear  in  a  lii.e  with  each  other,  in  order  to  pafs  the  bar  in 
fifeiy;  On  Thatchers  ifland,  off  Cape  Ann,  two  lights  of  equal  height. 
Another  (lands  on  a  rock  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  Bofl:on  har- 
bour, with  one  Tingle  light.  On  the  ncith  point  of  Plymouth  harbour  are 
two  lights,  one  over  the  other.  On  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
on  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  is  one  with  a  fingle  l.ght.  This  light  may 
be  feen  as  far  as  Nantucket  llioals  extend.  The  ifland  being  low,  the  light 
appears  over  it. 

Religion.']  The  religion  of  this  commonwealth  is  eflablifhcd,  by  their 
pxctllciit  coiftitution,  on  a  moft  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All  perfons,  of 
wiiatever  religious  profefllon  or  fentiments,  may  worlliip  God  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  ot  their  own  confciences,  unmolelled,  provided  they  do  not 
difluib  the  public  peace.  Thelegiflitme  are  empowered  to  require  of  the 
fcveral  towns,  pirilhes,  &c.  to  provide,  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  pub- 
lic worfliipot  G~.d,  and  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  fubject  on  the 
fan-.e.  The  people  have  liberty  to  chcofe  their  own  teachers,  and  to  con- 
tract with  them  for  their  fuppoit. 

The  body  of  the  churchps  in  this  fl^ate  arc  eflabliflicd  upon  the  congrc- 
gaJional  plan,  'i'heir  lules  of  chinch  difcipline 'and  g(iVcrn:iier.t  ;;re,  in 
general,  lounded  upon  the  Curibridge  platform,  as  dn.v.'n  up  by  the  (y- 
|;(id  ot  164S  The  churches  claim  no  jurifciftion  over  each  other,  and 
the  power  of  ecdtfuflical  councils  is  only  advifoiy. 

The  following  flaffiuenf,  fluwswhat  are  iIip  feveral  religious  denomi- 
fiaiiuns  in  tliia  tlatc,  and  their  pK>poitional  nuuibcrs. 

Denoiuinations. 


M  A 

S  S  A  C  H  U  S 

Denominations. 

Nunnber  of 

Congregations. 

Congregationalifts, 

-     400 

Baptifts, 

84 

Epifcopalians, 

16 

Friends  orC^iakers, 

10 

PrelLyterians, 

A- 

Uaivcrfaiills, 

I 

E  T  T  S.  17J 

Suppofed    number  of 
each  denomination. 
277,600 

1 1 , 1 04. 
6,940 

2,77^ 
694 

Total  515  357>4«o 

In  tiiis  ftatement  it  is  fuppofed  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftare  con- 
fider  theailelves  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations mentioned  ;  and  tl^^nt  each  religious  lociety,  of  every  denonnna- 
lion,  is  compofedof  an  equal  nun.ber  of  fouls  ;  that  is,  each  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  694,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
ftateat  357,5  I  I,  will  be  the  prcporrion  for  each  congregation.  Although 
thib  may  not  be  an  exadt  apportionment  of  the  different  fedls,  yet  it  is 
perhaps  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjefl  will  allow,  and  fufficienc 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  fcveral  denouiinaiions 
bear  to  eacli  other. 

The  number  of  congregational  churches  in  1749  was  250. 
In    1760,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in    this  ftate,  was  about   268,850. 
The  proportion  of  the  fcQs  then  was  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 


Seels. 

Congregations. 

Suppo 

fed    number  of 

fouls 

of  each  fc£t. 

Congregationalitis, 

306 

- 

225,426 

Friends  meetings, 

22 

- 

16,192 

Bnptiils, 
Epifcopalians, 

20 
13 

_ 

>4'723 
9,568 

Ffcfbyterians, 

4 

- 

2,944 

Total  365  268,850 

The  congregational  minifters  in  this  ftate,  have  an  annual  meeting  at 
Bofton,  the  Thurfday  following  the  laft  VVednelday  in  May,  on  which 
occafion  a  fernion  is  preached,  and  a  collection  made  for  the  relief  and 
fupport  of  fuch  of  their  fociety  as  are  in  needy  circumftances.  This  col- 
lection is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  widows  of  deceafed  minif- 
ters. 

Ci-vil  Divi/ions]  The  commonwealth  of  Maftachufetts  is  divided  into 
fourteen  counties,  and  fub-divided  into  355  townfliips.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  population — agricultural  improve- 
ments—nrsilitary  rtrength.  &c.  of  the  feveral  counties,  together  with  their 
fea-ports  and  principal  trading  towns. 
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TABLE. 


z  - 

~   F" 
CoUKTIEo.      g_cr 

O    w 

Land, 
improved 
Acres  of 

unimproved. 
Ditto 

all  ages*. 

Horfes  of 

Number  of 

C     =     aj 

5  ^^ 

^  r,    ^ 

-■     ff>    -3 

0    "   =:. 

>-ri  —  w 
fB     • 

19,271 

fighting  men 
f  Number  of 

Suffolk, 

36.78. 

105,6354 

77-556 

729 

7336 

Eflex, 

48.723 

'7i>893^     47.801 

4'95 

28,317 

9744 
6964 

Middlefex, 

34.8^3 

163.834I 

199,548 

5217 

32.675 

Hampfliire,    i  43,143 

'42.375 

671.344 

8442 

39.904 

8628 

Plymouth,     |  25,016 

92.5 '3i 

129,191 

2784 

20,552 

5003 

Barnftable, 

13.353 

39,202^ 

45,720 

930 

3'2 

8071 

2670 

D\i!:es,  (ifland) 

3.iO 

4269 

18,198 

12,172 

2043 

622 

Nantucket, 
(an  ifland) 

16,092 

143' 

219 

583 

Chiefly 
quaktrs 

S'3Q 
4102 

9523 
2943 

3054 

4909 
70,648 

Briftol, 

25,640 

97,360 

130,767 

2958 

1 7,86c 

Ycrk, 

20,509 

66,142 

264.931 

2101 

18,719 

Worcefter, 
Cumberland, 

47.6'4 

207,4^0'  520,236 

8321 

51.369 
14,588 

14.714 

53,865       260,693 

•635 

Lincoln, 

15.270 

45.803 

799.970 

1712 
6762 

15.699 

Beikiliirc, 

24.544 

87,0^8 

234.497 

18,3  8 
2  86  oqo 

■r,,tai 

35/. 5" 

'.oRy.iTil 

3,«8;,8<;: 

|Q,41-' 

This  'valuation  luas  taken  in  1 784,  and  fuffoJ'eJ  /y  be  lefs  than  the  reality, 
f  Tl'is  e/limaie  is  vcrj  imperfu1—N:    :  count  havinp  been  taktii  for    near 


Number 
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^n 


1  1 

,  c 

;  0 

"1 

=>  5   § 
0  5-  f" 

fs  a. 
~3~ 

Sea-ports  and  prin- 
cipal trading  lowiis. 

Towns  where  the 
courts  are  held. 

23 

3» 

Bollon. 

Button. 

22 

54 

2 

8 

'Salem,  Newbury  Port,                                     j 
Marbleliead,  Beverly,  Salem,    Ipfwleh  audi 
J  GlouceiterorC.  Ann  Newbmy  Port. 
(^  Haverhill,  Iplwich. 

40 

47 

3 

I 

CharleRon, 

Cambridge,  Concord 
f  Springfield, North- 
i  ampio:-!,  Hadley  & 
t  Deerfield. 

Plymouth. 

60 

58 

1 1 

4 

3 
2 

4 

An  inland  county. 

'4 

27 

I 
I 

Plymouth,  Rochefter. 

10 

3 
I 

'4 
5 

The  C.of  Barnftableis 
)  fiirrounded  by  the  Tea, 
1  therelbre  every  T.  has 
/  a  final  1  port  and  trade. 

Barnftable. 

Edgartown. 

Edgaitown,  Tifbury, 

I 

I 

Sherburne, 

Sherburne. 

«4 
21 

49 

20 

53 

'3 

2C 

4 

13 

4 

I 

■■ —   ■             ) • . 

New  Bedford,  Dighton.iTaunton. 

York,Pepperelbro%3ic1aefd  JYork,  Biddeford. 

23 

53 

3 

(Inland.) 
Poniard. 

Worceiter. 

Portlnnd. 

20 

3 

2 

10 

2 
I 

I 

29 

Bath, Booth  bayGoldfJ          " 
boro     Paifaiiiaquady,  Po^,^a[i,pro,  V/^ldo^ 
/  ^t      V'    f'^"^^'^"f.  boro  and  Hallowelh 

25 

24 

(Inland.) 

i-.cnox- 

ISS 

40a    184 

3> 



Population,  Character,  l^c  ]  The  above  table  exhibits  an  accuraie  ac- 
count ■■  the  popul-.ition  of  this  ftate.  The  mod  populous  pTtts  of  the 
ftatf.  .  .i.icluded  between  the  fea-coall,  and  a  line  diawn  paraiie!  to  it  at 
the  o.'ftance  of  ten  or  twelve  mi!  js  -,  and  between  two  lines  drawn  paialki 
t'o  Connedicut  fivef  on  each  fide,  at  thediftance  of  five  or  fix  miles. 

Uwailer,  ^c.fse  Ne-M-Engl/tmi. 

Literary 
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Literai-y  and  humane  Societies]  The  literary,  humane  and  charitable  in- 
ftiiutions  in  MulTachufetts,  exhibit  a  fair  trait  in  the  charafter  of  the  in- 
habitants. Among  the  firlt  literary  inftitutions  in  this  ftate,  is  the  Ame- 
rican  Academy  of  Arts  and   Sciences,  incorporated   May 


ufes  to  which  the  various  natural  produflions  of  the  country  may  be  ap- 
plied. AUb  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  difcoveries,  mathemati- 
cal dirquifitions,  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments  j  aftronomical, 
meteorolo'^ical  and  geographical  obfervations  ;  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture arts,  manufaflure,  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  fcience 
that  may  tend  to  advance  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  There 
are  never  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  members,  nor  lefs  than  forty.  This 
fociety  has  four  dated  annual  meetings. 

The  Ma  s  s  ACH  u  s  £  TT  s  charitable  s  oc  i  e  ty,  incorporated 
December  16,  1779,  is  intended  for  the  mutual  aid  ofthemfelves  and  fami- 
lies who  may  bediilreiTed  by  any  of  the  adverfe  accidents  of  life,  and  for 
the  comforting  and  lelieving  of  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceafed  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually,  and  are  .not  to  exceed 
an  hundred  in  number. 

The  Boston  episcopal  charitable  society,  firfl:  infti- 
tntedin  1724,  and  incorporated  February  iz,  1784.,  has  for  its  objeft,  cha- 
jity  to  fuch  as  are  of  the  epifccpal  church,  and  to  fuch  others  as  the  fociety 
iliall  think  fit  ;  but  mere  efpecially  the  relief  of  thofe  who  are  members  of, 
and  benefactors  to  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  become  fuitable  objedls  of 
its  charity.  The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually,  and  are  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  in  number. 

The  Massachusetts  meoigal  society,  was  incorpora ted 
November  I,  1 78 1.  The defign  of  thisinfticution  is,  to  promote  medical 
ard  furgical  knowledge  ;  enquiries  into  the  animal  ce^onomy,  and  tne  pro- 
perties and  tft'cCls  of  medicine,  by  encouraging  a  tiee  intercourfe  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  fiiendly  corrcfpondence  with  tl;e  eminent  in  thofe  proteffions  through- 
out the  world  ;  as  V/cll  as  to  make  a  juft  difcrimination  between  fuch  as 
are  duly  educated  and  properly  qualified  for  the  duties  thereof,  and  thofe 
wiio  may  ignorantly  and  wickedly  adminifter  medicine,  wheieby  the  health 
and  lives  of  many  valuable  individuals  may  be  endangered,  and  perhaps  loll: 
to  the  community. 

Further  to  evidence  their  humanity  and  benevolence,  a  number  of  the 
medical  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  town  of  Bollon,  in  1785,  formed 
a  fociety,  by  the  npiiie  of  the  humane  society,  for  tht  purpofe  of 
iccoveiiiig  pcrfons  apparently  dead,  from  drowning,  fuffocaiion,  ftrangling, 
and  other  accidents.  This  Humane  Society  have  ereded  three  huts,  fur- 
nillicd  with  wood,  tinder  boxes,  blankets,  5:c.  one  on  LovePs  Ifland  in 
Hi)l>on  hiiibour,  one  i-n  Naniafket  beach,  and  another  on  Situate  beach  near 
Marflifield,  for  the  comfoit  of  fliip- wrecked  feaiDen.  Huts  of  the  fame 
kind  aie  crc£\ed  en  I'lumb-lfland,  near  Newbury,  by  the  Marine  Society 
ot  that  place  j  and  there  arc  alfo  fume  contiguous  10  Hampton  and  Salif- 
Lury  beach. 

At 
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At  their  (emiannual  meetings,  a  public  difcourfe  is  delivered  by  feme 
perlbn  appointed  by  the  tmllees  tor  that  puipofc,  on  ibiiie  medical  fub- 
je£t  connected  with  the  piincipnl  objett  of  the  fociety  j  and  as  a  ftiniulus 
to  invelligation,  and  a  reward  of  merit,  a  medal  [^  adjudged  annually,  by 
the  prefident  and  trultces,  to  the  perfon  who  exhibits  the  mod  approve*.! 
diifertatioii. 

.  The  Society  FOR  propagating  the  Gospel  among  th« 
Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  was  incoiporated  November  19,1787. 
They  are  enabled  10  receive  fubfcriptions  of  chaiirabiy  dif'poligd  perfoi.'s, 
and  may  take  any  perfonal  ertate  in  iHCCeirion.  All  donations  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  either  by  fubfcriptions,  legacy  or  othcrwife,  excepting  fuch  as  may 
be  diffeiently  appropiiated  by  the  doners,  to  make  apart  of,  or  be  put 
into  the  capital  Hock  of  the  fociety,  which  is  to  be  put  out  on  interelt  on 
good  fecuriiy,  or  otherwife  improved  to  the  beft  advantagre,  and  the  in- 
couie  and  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  the  fociety  iliall  judge  mott  conducive  to  anfwer  the  dellgn  of  their 
inltitution. 

This  Society  is  formed  into  a  board  of  commifTioners  from  the  Scot's 
Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Next  to  Pennfylvania,  this  ftate  has  the  greateft  number  of  focieties  for 
the  promotion  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  human  happinefs  ;  and  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  broad  bafis  of  benenjolence  and  ch  -rity,  they  cannot  fail  to 
profper.  Thefe  inrtitutions,  which  are  faft  encreafing  in  almofl:  every  ftate 
in  the  union,  are  fo  many  evidences  of  the  advanced  and  advancing  ftate  of 
civilization  and  improvement  in  this  country.  They  prove,  hkewife,  that  a 
free  republican  government,  like  ours,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  happily  cal- 
culated to  promote  a  general  difFufson  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  ino!l 
favourable  to  the  benevolent  and  humane  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Literature^  Colleges,  Academies,  lic^^  According  to  the  laws  of  this 
Conuuonwealth,  every  town  having  fifty  houfholders  or  upwards,  is  to  be 
con!l:ant!y  provided  with  a  fchool-mafter,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to 
read  and  write  ;  and  where  any  tov/n  has  100  families,  there  is  alfo  to  be 
a  gramiuar-fchooi  fer  up  therein  and  fome  difcreet  perfon,  well  !nftru<9:eti 
in  the  language,  procured  to  keep  the  fame,  and  be  fuitably  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Thefe  laws  refpefting  fchoois,  are  not  f >  well  re^^arded  in  many  parts 
of  the  ftate,  as  the  wife  purpofes  whicli  they  were  intended  to  anfwer,  and 
ihe  happinefs  of  the  people,  require. 

Next  in  impoitance  to  the  Grammar  Schools  are  the  Academies,  la 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  young  gentlem.en  are  fitted  for 
admiffion  to  theUniverfity. 

DtTMM  E  R  Ac  A  D  E  M  Y,  at  Newbury,  was  founded' many  years  fince, 
by  means  cf  a  liberal  donation  from  tlie  Honourable  V/illiam  Dummer, 
forir.crly  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  a  worthy  man,  whofa  name  it  has  ever 
fiiice  retained.  It  wns  incorporated  in  1782,  and  is  under  the  fuperinteii- 
dence  of  fourteen  refpedtable  trullecs. 

Phillips 's  Academy,  at  Andover,  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  bene- 
factions of  the   Honourable  Sar.:Uei  Piiillips,  Efq;    of  Andovcr,   in   the 

coun-y 
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county  of  Efle:<,  and  State  of  Maffachufetts  Bay,  and  the  Honourau:ef 
John  Phillips,  Efq;  of  Exeter,  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  and  State 
of  New-Hampfliire.     It  was  incorporated   Odober  4,   1780,    and   has 

twelve  truftees.  n  •      rr    • 

Leicester  Academy,  in  the  tovvnfliipof  Leicefter,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  ,  784.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  inftitution,  Ebenezer  Crafts 
and  Jacob  Davis,  Efqrs;  generoufly  gave  a  large  and  commodious  manfion- 
houfe,  lands  and  appurtenances  in  Leicefter,  for  that  ufe. 

At  William's-Town,  in  Berkfliire  county,  is  another  Academy,  which 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  has  made  a  handfome 
donation  in  lands,  for  its  encouragement  and  fupport. 

At  Hingham  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  or  Academy,  which,  in  honour 
of  its  principal  donor  and  founder,  is  called  Derby  Schooi,. 

Thefe  Academies  have  very  handfome  funds,  and  are  flourifliing  The 
defigns  of  the  truftees  are,  to  difleminate  virtue  and  true  piety,  to  promote 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  Englifli,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan- 
guages, to  encourage  their  inftruftion  in  V'riting,  arithmetic,  oratory, 
geography,  praf^ical  geometry,  logic,  philofophy,  and  fuch  other  of  the  : 
liberal  arts  and  fciences,  or  languages,  as  may  be  thought  expedient 

HarvardCoklege  (nov/  University)  takes  its  date  from  the? 
year  1638.  Two  years  before,  the  general  court  gave  four  hundred  pounds 
for  the  fupport  of  a  public  fchool  at  Newtown,  which  has  fince  beeii  i 
called  Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  Jt  i 
tvorthy  miniller  refiding  in  Charlefton,  died,  and  left  a  donation  oi £.']']() 
for  the  ufe  of  the  forementioned  public  fchool.  In  honour  to  the  memory 
of  fo  liberal  a  bei.efadlor,  the  general  court  the  fame  year,  ordered  that 
ihc  fchool  n>ould  take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  College  was  put  upon  a  more  lefpeftable  footing,  and  the 
governor,  deputy  governor  and  magiftrates,  and  tlfe  minifters  of  the  fir 
i.cxt  adjacent  towns,  with  the  prefident,  v/ere  erected  into  a  corporation 
for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns.  This  year  nine  young  gen- 
sLmen  received  the  decree  of  liaichelor  of  Arts.  It  received  its  firft  char- 
itt  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  univerfi'y  is  fituated,  Js  a  pleafmt  village, 
four  miles  wedward  from  Bofton,  containing  a  inunber  of  gei'ilemens  feats, 
Vliich  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  univerfity  confi, is  of  four  elegant 
i.ick  cditices,  handfjincly  cnclofed.  They  ftand  on  a  beiutiful  green, 
r.hich  fpreuds  to  the  norlh-weft,  and  exhibit  a  pleafmg  view. 

The  names  of  the  fcveral  buildings  are,  H  irvard-H-tii,  Maffachufetts- 
Tlall,  HoUis  H.ill.  and  Holden-Chapel  Harvard-Hall  is  divided  into 
f.x  apuitaicnts  ;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  library,  one  for  the 
niulcum,  tv/o  for  the  philofophical  apparatus,  one  is  ufed  for  a  chapel, 
:,.iid  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  1787,  confided  of 
iz,ooo  volumes  J  and  will  be  continually  increafing  from  the  interell  of 
j^ruianeiii  lundf.  as  well  r.s  from  cafual  benefaclions.  The  philofophical 
R(paratns  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  coft  between  1400  and^'.i  500  law- 
iiil  money,  and  is  the  moft  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  Ameiica 

Agiecable  to  i!ic  prcfcnt  conltitution  of  M.iffachufctts,  his  excellency 
tl:e  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  the  council  and  fenatc,  the  prefuient 
Of  Ihc  univerfity,  and  the  miniilers  of  the  congregational  churches  in  the 
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^owns  of   Bofton,    Ciiarlefton,    Cambridge,    Waterton,    Roxbuiy,    and 
Dorchefter,  aref.v  ojfidis,  overfeers  of  the  Univerfity. 

The  corporation  is  a  diftind  body,  confiding  of  feven  members,  in 
whom  is  vefted  the  property  of  the  univeifity. 

The  inftrudtors  in  the  univerfity  are,  a  prefident,  Hollifian  profefTor  of 
divinity,  Hollifian  profefTor  of  the  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy, 
Hancock  profelfor  of  oriental  languages,  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  fur- 
gery,  profelTor  of  the  theory  and  pradtice  of  phyfic,  profeffor  of  chymif- 
try  and  materia  medica,  and  four  tutors 

This  univerfity  as  to  its  library,  philofophlcal  apparatus,  and  profeffor- 
fliips,  is  at  prefent  the  firil  literary  inftitution  on  this  continent.  Since 
its  firft  eftablifliment,  3146  ftudents  have  received  honorary  degrees  from 
its  fucceffive  officers  ;  1002  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  gofpel  minilhy      It  has  generally  from  120  to  150  ftudents. 

Cbief  toivns.]  Bo  ST  o  n  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Maffachufetts,  but 
of  New-England/  It  is  built  on  a  peninfula  of  an  irregular  form,  at  the 
bottom  of  Maffachufetts  Bay.  The  neck,  or  ifthmus  which  joins  the 
peninfula  to  the  continent,  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  to 
Roxbury.  The  length  of  the  town,  including  the  neck,  is  about  three 
miles  ;  the  town  itfelf  is  not  quite  two  miles.  Its  bYtadth  is  various. 
At  the  entrance  from  Roxbury  it  is  narrow  The  greateft  breadth  is  one 
mileand  1 39  yards. .  The  buildings  in  the  town  cover  about  1000  acres. 
It  contains  near   1800  dwelling-houfes. 

By  a  late  computation,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be 
14,640,  of  thefe  6,570  were  males,  and  8,070  females.  This  number 
is  exclufive  of  ftrangers  and  tranfient  perfons,  who  make  nearly  one  third 
of  tiie  whole  number  of  fouls  in  Bofton.  The  ratable  polls,  at  the  time 
of  the  cenfus,  were  about  2,620.  In  this  town  there  are  feventy-nine 
ftreefs,  thirty-eight  lanes,  and  twenty-one  alleys,  exclufive  of  fquares  and 
courts  J  and  about  eighty  wharfs  and  quiys,  very  convenient  for  veffels. 
The  principal  wharf  exlenus  600  yards  into  the  fea,  and  is  covered  on 
the  north  fide  v,'ith  large  and  convenient  ftores.  It  far  exceeds  any  other 
1/vharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bo:lon  are  fixteen  houfes  for  publick  worfhip  ;  of  which  nine  are 
for  congregationalifts,  three  for  epifcopalians,  two  for  baptifts,  one  for 
the  friends,  and  one  for  univerfalifts,  or  independents.  There  is  one  0!  J 
meeting-houfe  defolate  and  in  ruins,  in  School-ftreet. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  (late-houfe,  Faneuil-hall,  an  alm.s 
houfe,  a  workhoufe,  and  a  bridewell.  That  building  which  was  formerly 
the  governor's  houfe,  is  now  occupied  in  its  feveral  apartments,  by  the 
council,  the  treafurer,  and  the  fecretary  j  the  two  latter  hold  their  offices 
in  it.  The  public  granary  is  converted  into  a  ftore,  and  the  linen  manu- 
factory houfe  is  now  occupied  by  the  bank.  Moft  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  handforne,  and  fome  of  them  are  elegant.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but,  as  it  lies  in  a  circular  form  around  the  harbour,  it  exhi- 
bits a  very  handfome  view  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea.  On  the  weft 
fill:-  of  the  tcv/n  is  the  mall,  a  very  beautifui  public  walk,  adorned  with 
row,  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the  common,  which  is  always  open  to  re 
frtfhing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the  weft, 
affords  a  fine  var:eii.aied  profpedl. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  fhips 
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at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water  ;  while  the  entrance  is  Co  narrow  as 
fcarcely  to  admit  two  iliips  abreaft.  It  is  diveifified  with  many  iflands, 
which  afford  rich  pafturing,  I:ay  and  grarn.  About  three  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  caftle,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here 
are  mounted  about  fcrty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  befides  a  large  nuii)ber 
of  a  fmallerfize.  The  fort  is  girn'foned  by  a  company  of  about  filty 
foldier;:,  who  alfo  guard  the  convifts  that  are  fentenced,  and  fent  here  to 
labour      Thefe  are  all  employed  in  the  nail  mantifacloiy. 

In  Bofton  there  are  two  gianimar  fchools,  and  four  for  writing,  &c. 
whofe  ntafters  are  ftipported  by-  the  town  :  befides  tweive  or  fourteen 
piivTte  fchools. 

It  hasbeen  computed,  that  during  the  fiege  in  1775,  as  many  houfes 
were  deflroyed  in  Bofton  by  the  Britifh  troops,  as  were  burnt  in  Charlef- 
ton  Since  the  peace,  a  fpirit  of  repairs  and  improvement  has  diffufed 
itfelf  among  the  inhabitants.  A  few  years  may  render  the  m.etropolis- 
of  Maffachufetts  as  famed  for  arts,  manxifaftures,  a:nd  Gommerce,  as  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

The  tovv'n  next  to  Bofton,  in  point  of  numbers  and  commercial  impor- 
r?nce,  is  S.ilem.  This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1628,  by  Mr.  Endicot, 
afterwards  governor,  and  a  colony  under  his  direction.  It  is  the  oldeft 
town  in  the  itate,  except  Plymouth,  which  was  fettled  eight  years  before. 
In  1786,  it  contained  64.6  dwelling-hoiiles,  and  6700  inhabitants.  In 
this  town  are  five  churches  for  congregationalills,  one  for  epifcopalians, 
and  a  meeting  houfe  for  the  friends.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Eofton.  The  inhabitants,  notwithftanding,  carry  on  a  large  foreign 
trade.  Salem  is  fifteen  miles  north-eaftward  of  Bofton,  and  is  conlideied 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  county  ofEHex. 

Newbury  Port,  forty-five  miles  eaftward  fr-om  Bofton,  rs  fituated  on 
the  fouthweft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  abotit  two  miles  from  the  fca. 
The  town  is  about  a  mile  m  length,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  contains  450  dwelling-houfes,  and  41 13  natural  inhabitants.  It  has 
rne  eptfcopal,  one  prelhyteiian,  and  two  congregational  churches.  The 
biifintfs  of  fliip  building  is  largely  carried  on  here.  Thefe  towns,  with 
Maiblehcad,  (>!oucefter  or  Cape  Ann,  and  Beverly,  carry  on  the  fiihery, 
which  furniflies  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  Maif-tchufetts. 

Woicefter  is  one  of  the  largcft  inland  towns  in  New- England.  It  is  the 
fliire  town  of  Worcefter  county,  and  is  about  forty-feven  miles  weftward 
of  Boftf^n. 

On  Connedlicnt  river,  in  the  county  of  HampQiire,  are  a  number  of 
very  pi'^'ifant  towns.  Of  thefe  Springfield  is  the  oldeft  and  largcft.  It 
ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connc(flicTir  river,  about  ninety-fix  miles  weft  ward 
of  Bolton.  The  courts  are  heL;  J;ere  and  at  Northampton  alternately. 
Within  its  ancient  limits  arc  about  700  families,  who  are  divided  into 
ei  d)t  wntftiipping  nfl*emblies.  The  original  to^fnfii'p  has  been  divided 
into  fix  I  ariHies,  iume  of  which  have  bectr  Incorporated  into  diftin^ 
rovnflilps-.  The  fctilenient  of  Sprii;;^ field  was  b  gun  in  1636,  by  Wil- 
liam Pvnchor.,  Efc^;  whofc  defccndaius  are  ftill  living  in  the  place  He 
called  the  plac.-  Spi;;'gfieid,  in  remembrance  of  hi;*  native  phice  in  Eng- 
land, which  l.ot<  that  name. 

H.iidli-y  is  a  neat  little  town  on  the  oppcfi.c  fide  of  the  river  from 
Northampton.  Northampton, 
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,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield  are  all  pleafant,  flourifliing 
towns,  fucceeding  each  other  as  you  travel  northerly  on  the  weft  fide  ol' 
the  river. 

Cotijiitution.]  The  conftitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maflachufetts, 
eftabliilied  in  1780,  contains  a  declaration  of  right-s  and  a  frame  of  go- 
vernment. The  declaration  afierts  the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of 
men — Liberty  of  confcience— Freedom  of  the  prefs — Trial  by  jury — Sove- 
reignty and  independence — that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people-^ 
that  hereditary  honours  and  emoluments  are  inadmifhble — that  every  fub- 
.je£t  is  entitled  to  protcftion  of  life,  liberty,  and  property — and,  in  return, 
muft  obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportion  of  the  common  expence — that 
hefhallnotbe  obliged  toaccufe  himfelfj  but  may  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence — that  he  may  keep  arms  ;  but  (landing  arn)ies  fliall  not  be  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace —  that  no  tax  jTiall  be  levied  without  the  confent 
of  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives-^that  no  ex  poft  fadto  law  fiiall  be 
made — that  the  martial  law  fliall  extend  only  to  men  in  adlual  military 
fervice — that  the  legiflative,  executive,  andjudiciary  powers  fnall  be  kept 
diftinft,  &c.  By  the  frame  of  government,  the  power  of  legiflarion  is 
lo  'ged  in  a  general  court,  confifting  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  fenate  and 
a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  each  having  a  negative  upon  the  other.  They 
meet  annually  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  May.  No  a6l  can  be  paffed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  governor,  unlefs  two-thirds  of  both  branches  are 
in  favour  of  it.  Either  branch,  or  the  governor  and  council,  may  require 
the  opinion  of  the  juftices  of  the  fupreme  judicial  court,  upon  important  "^ 
queftions.  Senators  are  chofen  by  diftri£ls,  f  which  there  cannot  be  lefs 
than  thirteen.  The  number  of  counfellors  and  fenators,  for  the  whole 
commonwealth,  is  forty  J  the  number  of  each  diftridt  is  in  proportion  to 
their  public  taxes  ;  but  no  diilr.dl  ihall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have  more  than 
ii.'c.  Sixteen  fenators  make  a  quorum.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  by 
the  feveral  towns,  according  to  their  numbers  of  rateable  polls.  For 
1 50  polls  one  is  elected  ;  and  for  every  addition  of  225,  an  additional  one. 
Theii  travelling  expences  to  and  from  the  general  court,  are  defrayed  by 

,  the  public,  but  their  v/ages  for  attendance  are  paid  by  their  own  towns. 
Impeachments,  for  mifconduft  in  office,  are  made  by  the  reprefentatives, 
and  cried  by  the  fenate  ;   but  the  judgment   can   go  only  to  removal  from 

*office  and  future  difqualification.  Money  bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  but  may  be  altered  by  the  fenate.  Reprefentatives  are  pri- 
vileged from  arretls  on  mefne  procefs.  Sixty  meinbers  make  a  quorum. 
The  fupreme  executive  authority  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  who  is  elefled 
annually  by  the  people,  aad  has  a  council  confiding  of  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  nine  gentlemen  chofen  out;  of  the  forty,  who  are  returned  for 
counfellors  ard  fenators.  Five  counfellors  make  a  quorum.  The  go- 
vernor is  comniarder  of  all  the  military  force  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
may  convene  the  general  court,  may  adjourn  them,  when  the  two  branches 
difagrec  about  the  time,  and  in  their  recefs,  may  prorogue  them  from 
tinie  to  lime,  not  excee<iing  ninety  days — may  pardon  convifls,  but  the 
legifl.iCure  alone  can  grant  pardons  before  conviQi^n  Ke  ccmiiiiffions 
all  otficers,  and,  with  advice  of  council,  appoints  all  judicial  officers. 
Military  officers  are  thus  appointed  ;' therefpectivc  couipanies  chcofe  their 
captain  and  fabalterns,  who  choofe  their  regimental  officers,  who   choofe 

O  3,  their 
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their  brigadiers.  The  major-generals  are  appointed  by  the  general  court, 
Jiilices  of  the  peace  are  cominilTioned  for  feven  years  ;  all  other  juc'icial, 
and  all  executive  and  military  offices,  continue  during  good  behaviour, 
yet  are  reniovcabie  by  the  governor,  upon  addrefs  of  the  legifl.iture. 
The  filaries  of  governor  and  juftices  of  tiie  fupreme  court,  cannot  be  dr- 
niinifl-ied,  although  they  may  be  enlarged.  Official  qualifications  are  as 
follow — for  a  voter,  twenty-one  year's  age,  ore  year's  refidence,  a  free- 
hold of  three  pounds  annual  value,  or  fiKty  pounds  of  any  other  eftate — 
for  a  reprefentative,  ^  loo  freehold,  orj^200  other  eftate,  and  one  year's 
refidence  in  the  tov/n — fcra  fenator,  /^oo  freehold,  or  j^. 600  other  eftate 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  five  years  refidence  in  the  diftrict —tor  go- 
vernor, or  lieutenant-governcr,  j^.iooo  freehold,  and  feven  years  refidence. 
Every  governor,  lieutgnant-ffovernor,  counfjllor,  fenator,  or  rcprefenta- 
tive,  mull  deciue  that  he  believes  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  hr.s  the  le- 
gal qualifications-  A  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  juftice  of  the 
fupreme  court  can  hold  no  other  office.  No  nian  fliall  hold  two  of  thefe 
offices,  judge  of  probate,  /lieritt,  regifler.  No  juftices  of  the  fupreme 
court,  fecretary,  attorney-general,  treafurer,  judge  of  probate,  inftrud^cr 
ot  Harvard  College,  clerk,  regifter,  flieriff,  ci  cultom  officer  can  have  a 
feat  in  the  legifliture.  Ti.e  ptivilege  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  fuf- 
pended  more  than  a  year  atone  time.  In  1795,  if  two-thirds  of  the  qua- 
lified voters  defire  it,  a  convention  fhall  be  called  to   revife  the  conftiturion. 

Bru/^es.]  The  principal  bridge  in  this  ftate.  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  is  that  which  was  built  over  Chailcs  river,  belwten  Bollon  and 
Charlefton,  in   17S6. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  convenient  and  hand- 
foiiie  ftruQure : 

Feet. 
The  abutment  at  Charlcfton,  from  tbe  old  landing,  is  100 

Space  to  the  firft  pier,  -  -  -  -  161 

36     Piers  at  an  equal  dillance,  to  draw,  -  -  5-12  f 

Width  of  the  draw,  _  _  _  -  ^o 

39     Piers  at  equal  diftance,  -  -  -  -         672 

75     The  whole  number  of  piers. 

Spaces  to  the  abutment  i>t  Boflon,  -  -  -  i6  ^ 

Abutuient  at  Bofton  to  the  old  landing,  -  -  45  | 

Whole  length,  _  -  .  _-  '5<^3 

Each  pier  is  compofed  of  feven  fticksofoak  timber,  united  by  a  cap- 
piece,  ftrong  braces  and  girts,  r.nd  afterwards  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
liver,  and  firmly  focural  by  a  fingle  pile  on  each  fide,  driven  obliquely  to 
a  folid  bottom.  The  piers  are  connefled  ro  each  other  by  large  Itring 
pieces,  which  are  covered  with  four-iiich  plank.  The  bridge  is  43  feet 
HI  width,  and  on  c;  ch  fide  is  accomii.odated  w'*h  a  paffage  fie  feet  wide, 
r.iiled  in  for  the  fafety  of  people  on  foot.  The  bridge  h-rs  a  gradual  life 
from  each  cndj  fo  as  to  be  two  feet  higher  in  the  middle  tha-i  a  the  extre- 
mities.    Forty  elegant  lamps  arc  crcdcd  at  a  fuiiable  diilancc  from  eacli 

other, 
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other,  to  illuminate  it  when  neceflary.  There  nre  tour  ftrong  (Inne 
wharfs,  conneQed  with  three  piers  each,  funk  in  various  parts  of  the 
river. 

The  draw  isconftrufted  on  the  inoft  approved  plan  ;  the  machinery  is 
very  fimp'.e  ;  and  it  is  deilgned  to  require  the  iUength  of  two  men  onlyia 
raifing  it.  The  floor  on  the  bridge  at  the  higheft  tides,  is  four  feet  above 
the  water,  which  generally  rifes  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

This  bridge  was  completed  in  thirteen  months  ;  and  while  it  exhibits 
the  greateft  effc(2  of  private  enterprise  within  the  United  States,  is  a  moll 
pleafing  proof,  how  certainly  objects  of  magnitude  may  be  attained  by 
fpirited  exertions. 

Another  bridge,  of  a  fimilar  conftruclion,  has  been  creeled  over  Myftic 
liver  at  Maiden  ;  and  another  is  now  buildingat  Beverly,  which  will  con- 
nect that  flouriihing  little  town  with  Salem.  Thefe  are  works  of  much 
enterprize,  ingenuity  and  public  fpirit  ;  and  ferve  to  fliew  that  architec- 
ture, in  this  ftate,  has  rifen  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement.  It  is  a  con- 
fideration  not  unworthy  of  being  here  noticed,  that  while  many  other 
nations  are  wafting  the  brilliant  efforts  of  genius  in  monuments  of  inge- 
nious folly,  to  perpetuate  their  pride  ;  the  Americans,  according  to  the 
true  fpirit  of  republicanifm,  are  employed  ahiioft  entirely  in  works  of 
public  and  private  utility. 

Trade,  Manv.faSluns  and  Agriculture.']  In  the  year  1 787,  the  exports 
from  this  liate  exceeded  their  imports  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
from  the  rapid  increafe  of  nianufaftural  and  agricultural  improvements, 
and  the  prevailing  fpirit  ofinduftry  and  ceconomy,  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  ftate  will  be  annually  increafed.  The  exports  from  the  port  of 
Bofton,  the  year  paft,  (Auguil  17S8)  confifting  of  fidi,  oil.  New  England 
rum,  lun-.ber  of  various  kinds,  pot  and  pearl-aflies,  flax-feed,  furs,  pork, 
beef,  corn,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  beans,  peas,  bar-iron,  hallow,  ware, 
bricks,  whale-bcne,  tallow  and  fpeimaceti  candies,  foap,  loaf- fugar,  wool- 
c;>rds,  leather,  flioes,  naval  ftores,  ginfeng,  tobacco,  bolts,  duck,  hemp, 
cordage,  nails,  &c.  amount  to  upwards  of  jC-345>ocio  lawful  money. 
New  England  rum,  pot-afh,  lumber,  fiHi,  and  the  produce  of  the  filliery, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  No  lefsthan  4783  hog/lieads  of  New 
England  rum  were  diftilled  and  exported  from  this  ftate  lad  year,  befides 
the  home  confumption,  which  was  not  inconfidcrable  *. 

•  Nfw  England  rum  is  dijlilled  from  molajfes  imported  frc^tn  the  JFefl  Indies i 
It  may  be  a  quejiion  nuorthy  cf  confideration,  ivkether  the  imlcijjes  ivhich  is  an^ 
nually  dijiilled  in  Neiv  England,  by  being  mixed  ixith  ivater,  iiould  not  af" 
jord  a  drink  cheaper,  tnore  palatable,  and  more  nourijh  ng,  than  that  ivHicb  is 
tnade  from  the  rum  dift'd'edfrom  it,  and  treb'e  in  quarli'y  P  If fi,  all  the  la- 
bour and  expence  of  difiillation  might  be  [pared,  and  converted  to  moreufeful, 
xind  perhaps  to  more  luLraiirje  manufadural  or  agricultural purpofes.  yeiv 
England  rim  is  by  no  means  a  nxiholejome  liquor.  Dr.  Douglafs  has  afferted. 
•  "I'lat  it  has  kil-ed  more  Indians  than the.r  'u:.^rs  and  ftcknejfes.  It  do-s  not 
fpare  ivhite  people,  efpeciully  vjhen  made  into  flip,  which  is  rum  mixed  luith 
Jmall  bier  and  Mufcovadofugar.' 

Now 
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New  mn'':ets  fcr  the  produce  of  this,  and  the  other  ftates,  are  continu-' 
ally  increafiiig.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Ifle  of  France,  Surat, 
Batavia  ar.d  Canton,  have  lately  opened  their  ports  to  receive  the  articles 
of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  cheefe.  timber,  ginfeng,  and  feveral  others. 
To  Great-Bjitain  arefent  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  ftaves,  flax-feed,  bees-vv'ax, 
&c.  To  the  Weft-Indies,  lumber,  fifh,  pork,  beef,  flour,  &c.  The 
whale,  cod.  and  mackarel  fiflieries,  employ  a  great  nymber  of  hands,  and 
vicld  a  hardfome  profit  Tlie  Negro  trade  is  totally  prohibited  in  MafTa- 
chufetts,  by  an  aQ  paffed  in  the  winter  of  i  7S8. 

Annual  improvements  are  made  in  agriculture,  chiefly  by  gentlemen 
rf  fortune.  The  common  hu(handmen  in  the  country,  generally  choofe 
to  continue  in  the  old  track  of  their  forefatheis.  The  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  have  a  committee,  by  the  fame  of  the  '  Agricultural  Com- 
iiiittce,'  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  and  communicate  any  ufeful  infor- 
mation upon  that  fubjeft. 

In  this  ftate  are  manufaflured  pot  and  pcarl-aflies,  linfeed  oil,  bar  and  cafl: 
iron,  cannon,  cordage,  fpermaceti  oil  and  candles,  and  many  fmaller  arti- 
cles, fuch  as  linen,  woollen  and  cotten  cloth,  hofiery,  hats,  fhoes,  tools  and 
inftruments  of  hufbardry,  wool-cards,  fnuff,  clocks,  cutlery,  muJkets, 
cabinct-woik,  &c.  The  town  of  Lynn  is  particularly  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  womcns  filk  and  ftuff  fhoes.  It  is  computed  that  they 
make  170,000  pair  of  them  annually.  Thefe  are  exported  to  various 
parts  or  the  union. 

A  cotton  manufaftuory  has  lately  leen  eftabliflicd  at  Beverly,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  produdlive  of  advantages  to  the  town. 

An  alTociation  of  the  tradefmen  and  ipanufaflurers  of  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton,  has  lately  been  formed,  confifting  of  a  reprefentative  from  each  branch. 
In  this  body  the  whole  manufa(fluring  intereft  of  that  patriotic  town  is  com- 
bined. By  a  circular  letter  uf  Auguft  20ih,  they  have  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed the  fame  procedure  to  their  brethren  in  the  feveral  fea-purts  in  the  union. 
This  aflbciation  will  doubtlefs  be  produftive  of  happy  efFe£ts. 

Ship-building,  after  a  long  ttagnation  fmce  the  peace,  now  begins  to 
revive  in  various  maritime  parts  of  the  fl;atc.  Preparations  are  making 
for  a  glafs-houf^  inBofton. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Pope,  of  Mofton,  has  conftrudted  a  large,  complete  and  ele- 
gant Planetarium,  fix  feet  in  diauieter.  This  is  entirely  a  work  of  ori- 
ginal genius  and  afllduous  application,  as  Mr.  Pope  never  fnw  any  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  but  his  own.  It  exhibits  a  proof  of  great  ftrength  of 
xiiii;d,  and  really  does  him  much  honour. 

Revenue  and  Taxes  ]  The  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  lard  and  poll- 
taxes,  impofts,  excifes,  and  the  Tales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all 
males  between  fixteen  and  ftity,  except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law — al(b 
en  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land — on  dwelling- 
houfcs  :  rd  barns,  warehoufes,  (lores,  &c  thefe  are  all  valued^  and  upon 
this  valuation  taxes  are  laid,  fo  many  pounds  for  every  jT.iooo. 

Mines  anri  Minerals  ]  In  Attlcborough  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore  ;  it  yields 
a  red  {hot  iron,  not  good.  In  Attleborough  Gore  is  fonie  copper  ore, 
|tiu;foimein;i.\cd  wilh  the  iron  rock  ore,  as  to  render  bot    unprofitable. 

Alum 
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Al^m  nate,  or  (lone,  has  been  found  in  fome  parts  ;  alfo  ruddle  or  red 
earth,  which  ferves  to  mark  Iheep.  and  n.ay  be  ufed  as  ^gwuud  colour 
for  p.ia>ing,  inftead  c.f  fipaniil*  brown.  Several  mines  of  black  lead  have 
been  difcovered  in  Brin.field,  and  the  neighbouring  places  ;  and  whue 
pipe  clay,  and  yellow  and  red  ochre,  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  There  . s  a 
valuable  c<»per  mire  at  Leverett,  in  the  county  of  Hampfh.re,  lately  dif- 
covered ;  and  at  Newbury  are  beds  of  lime-ftone  and  albeftos. 

//;-Vy.l  On  the  loth  of  March,  1627,  the  Plymouth  council  fealed  a 
patent  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  of  all  that  P/'';,  ^^N^ 
Fngland,  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  fcuth  of  Charles  ri- 
ver and  another  three  ^liles  north  of  Merimak  river,  trcm  the  Atlantic 
to  the  South  Sea  *.  This  patent  gave  a  good  right  to  the  foil,  but  no 
powers  of  government.  A  royal  charter  was  necelTuy.  This  palTed  .he 
Lis  March  4th,  ,628.  Until  this  year,  a  fewfcattermg  fet.lements  only 
bad  been  made  in  MalTachufetts  Bay.  In  the  fumn^er  of  .627,  Mr.  Ln- 
dicot  one  ofthe  original  planters,  with  a  fmall  colony  was  fen t  over  to 
becrin  a  plantation  at  Naun:keag,  (now  Salem.)  The  June  following, 
about  200  pcrfons,  furnilhed  with  four  min.ftersf,  came  over  and  joined 
Mr.  Endicot's  colony  ;  and  the  next  year  ^'^^T/o'-'^f^^r^^f  ^Z,'"^"  J 
regular  church.  This  was  the  firft  church  gathered  in  MalTachufetts,  and 
thefecond  in  New  England.  The  church  at  Plymouth  had  been  ga- 
thered eight  years  before.  In  ,629,  a  larger  embarkation  was  projeaed 
by  the  company '"England;  and  at  the  requeft  of  a  number  of  relpea- 
able  gentlemen,  moft  of  whom  afterwards  canie  over  to  New  England 
the  general  confent  of  the  company  was  obtained,  that  the  government 
and  patent  lliould  be  transferred  and  fettled  in  MaHachufetts.  _  , 

In  16^0  feventeen  fliips  from  different  ports  in  England,  arrived  in 
Maffachufeits,  with  more  than  .500  paffengers,  among  whom  were  many 

*  Thh  traa  of  country  ivas  called  Massachusetts  ^^y.  The 
Majfachufetts  tube  of  Indians  ti^^ed  around,  «"^  f^^^i '^«;;  "^'^  ''  %!^'^' 
bay  at  thebottom  ofthu  trad  ;  hence  the  name  Maffachufets  Bay.  The  In- 
dian -wordis  Mais  Tchufaeg.  fgnifytnng  the  country  this fde  tie  hi  Is.  . 

<The  folh'wing  extraafrom  the  eptHle  dedkatory  to  a  Jermon  preached  at 
Plymouth,  in  ,620,  ivill  Jle'w  the  ideas  then  entertained  refpeding  theftua-, 
tion  of  the  South  Sea. 

'  Ne-wEnolandJo  caWd.not  only  (to  aimd  m^ehies)  hecaufe  Captain 
sJhhath  Jo  entituledn  .n  his  dejcr.ption,  but  becaufe  0  the  refemhiance 
that  is  n  it  if  England,  //..  native  foil  of  Engl,fimen  :  :t  b.ng  much  'what 
the  L  for  heat  ^nd  cold  in  fummer  and  n.rnter,itbangcharr>pion  ground 
ZnoHgh  mountains  JomeUat  like  the  foil  in  Kc.t  and  Effex  ;  /.  /  ./ 
dlles  andmeddo^  ground,  full  of  risers  and  Meet  fpnngs,  as  England 
Ir    Butpr^ncp^^^^^  Jean  yet  find  it    is    an   ijl and    ana   near 

about  the, uan,i,yofing\^.A,hei.g  cut  out  from  the  niaine  land  .n  An  e- 
rica,  ..  Lg\Jd:.  from  the  maine  of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the /ea 
^hich  mreth  m  forty  degrees,  and  runneth  up  north -^efi  and  by  -wejl, 
and  ooeth  out  either  inn  the  South  Sea,  or  elfe  into  the  bay  of  Canada. 

t  Mefrs.  Higginfon,  Hkellon,  Bright  and  •^mth. 
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perfons  of  diftinQion      Incredible  were   the  hardfliips   they  endured.     Exr 
pofed  to  the  releiitlefs  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  who,  a  few   months  before, 
had  entered  into  a  general   confpiracy  to  extirpate   the    Engli ill— reduced 
to  a  fcanty  pittance  of  piovifions,  and  that  ot  a  kind  to    which  they  had 
not  been  accuftomed,  ai;d   deftiiute   of  neceflary  accommodations,  iium-t 
bers  fickened  and  died  •   fo  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they    loft  200 
of  their  number.     About  this  time  fettlements  were  made  at  Charlefton, 
Bofton,  Dorcheller,  Cambridge,  Roxbury    and   Medford.     The    firft   ge- 
neral ccurt  of  Maflachufetts  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Od^ober,   1631,  not 
by  reprefentation,  but  by  the  freemen  of  the    corporation  at  large.     At 
this  court,  they  agreed  that,  in  future,  the  freenien  fliould    chcofe  the  af- 
fiftants,  and  chat  the  affiuants  lliould  choofe,  from  among  themfelves,  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor.     The   court   of  afiiilants   were   to  have 
the  power  of  making  laws,  and   appointing  officers.     This    was  a  depar- 
ture from  their  charter.     One   hundred   and  nme  freemen  were   admitted 
this  court.     At  the  next  general  court  of  eledlion,  in  the  {Ixme  year,   the 
freemen,  notwithftanding  their  former  vote,   refolved  to   choofe  their  own 
governor,  deputy,  and    ailiftants,  and   palTed   a   moll:   extraordinary    law, 
*   that  none  but  church  uiembers    fliould    be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  body  politic  '     This  law  continued  in  force  until  the  dilTolution  of  the 
government  ;  with  this  alteration,  however,  that,  inftead  of  being  church 
members,  the  candidates  for  freedom  mull  have  a  certificate   trcm   the  mi- 
rifter,  that  they   were   of  orthodox  principles,  and   of  good    lives    and 
converfitions. 

In  the  years  1632  nnd  1633,  great  additions  were  made  to  the  colony. 
Such  was  the  rage  for  emigration  to  New  England,  that  the  king  ia 
council  thought  fit  to  iffue  an  order,  (February  7,  1633,)  to  prevent  it. 
This  order,  however,  was  not  ftjiflly  obeyed;  for  this  year  came  over 
MefTrs.  Cotton,  Hooker  and  Stone,  three  of  the  moft  fi^mous  pillars  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Cotton  fettled  at  Bofton,  and  the  other  two  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Hooker,  and  100  others,  removed  in  1636,  and  fettled  at 
Haitt'ord,  on  Connedlicut  river. 

In  1634,  twenty-four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  ge- 
neral court  for  eltclions,  ns  the  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  freemen, 
«nd  refolved,  '  That  none  but  the  general  court  had  power  to  make  and 
eftablHh  laws— to  eleft  officers— to  raife  monies,  and  confirm  properties ; 
ar.d  determined  that  lour  general  courts  be  held  yearly,  to  be  fuiiunon- 
ed  by  the  governor,  and  not  be  diifolved  without  the  content  of  the  ma- 
jor part  ot  the  court— that  it  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  each  plantation 
to  choofe  two  or  three  perfons  as  their  rcprefentaiives,  to  tranfafl,  on  their 
behalf,  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  &c.  Thus  v,as  fettled  the  le- 
gill:itive  body,  which,  except  an  alteration  of  the  number  of  general 
courts,  which  were  fpon  reduced  to  two  only  in  a  year,  and  other  not 
very  material  circumftances,  continued  the  fame  as  long  as  the  charter 
lafted. 

In  1636  Mr.s.  Hutchinfon,  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  who  came  to 
New  Englan  !  with  Mr.  Cotton,  nude  great  difturbances  in  the  churches. 
Twr.  c-.ipiral  errors  vs'ith  which  flie  was  charged,  were,  '  That  the  Holy 
Choft  dwells  pcrfonally  in  a  juftified  pcifon  •  and  that  nothing  of  fanai- 

ficaiion. 
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fitation,  can  help  to  evidence  to  believers  their  jurtification,'  Difputes 
ran  high  about  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  ami 
involved  both  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  colony  in  great  con - 
■fufion.  The  firal  refult  was,  a  fynod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  Augurt,  1637,  where  were  prefent  both  minilters  and  nief- 
fengers  of  churches  and  uiagiftrates,  who,  after  three  vveeks  difputing,  con- 
demned, as  erroneous,  above  eighty  points  or  opinions,  faid  to  have  been 
niaintained  by  fome  or  other  in  the  country.  The  refult  was  figned  by 
ail  the  members  but  Mr.  Cotton.  In  confequence  of  this,  :V  rs.  \  'Utcliin- 
fon  and  fome  of  her  principal  followers  were  fentgnced  to  baniniment. 
She,  with  her  hufband  and  family,  ilionly  after  reiiioved  10  Aquidnick, 
(Rhode-Ifland)  where,  in  164.2,  Mr.  Hulchinfon  died.  She  being  dil- 
fatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the  Dutch  country,  beyond 
New-Haven,  and  the  next  year,  flie  and  all  her  family,  be.ng  fixteeii 
fouls,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  carried 
into  captivity. 

The  year  1637,  was  diilinguifhed  by  the  Pequot  wars,  in  which  were 
flain  five  or  hx  hundred  Indians,  and  the  tribe  almoft  wholly  deiiroyed. 
This  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Indians,  that  for  forty  years  fucceeding, 
they  never  openly  commenced  hoftilities  with  the  Englifli. 

The  year  1638,  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  very  great  earthquake 
throughout   New-England. 

In  1640,  the  importation  of  fettlers  ceafed.  The  motives  for  emigrating 
to  New-England  were  removed  by  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  England. 
They  who  then  profeffed  to  give  the  beft  accounts  fay,  that  in  298  iliips, 
which  weie  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  there 
arrived  2i,20opaffengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  4000 
families.  Since  then  more  peribns  have  removed  from  New  England  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  than  have  arrived  from  thence  hither.  The 
prefent  inhabitants  therefore  of  New-England,  are  juftly  to  be  eftimated 
a  natural  increafe,  by  the  bleffing  of  Heaven,  f.om  the  firil  21,000  that 
arrived  in  the  year  164O.  It  was  judged  that  they  had,  at  this  time, 
12,000  neat  cattle,  arid  3000  fheep.  The  charge  of  tranfporting  the  fa- 
irilies  and  their  fubftaiice,  was  computed  at  192,000/.  fterling. 

In  164 1,  many  difcouragements  were  given  to  the  fetllers  by  their  foinier 
benefactors,  who  withheld  their  airitl:ance  froip  them,  and  endeavoured, 
though  without  fuccefs,  toperfuade  them  to  quit  their  new  ellablillimenss,. 
The  following  year,  the  Indians  coniederated  under  JVIiantinonio,  a  leader 
of  the  Narraganfett  Indians,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Englilli-  The  conle-  ' 
deracy  was  fortunately  difcovered  in  its  infancy  and  produced  no  milchief. 

This  year  (1643)  gi'e^t  dillurbance  was  made  in  the  colony  by  a  fett 
which  arofe  from  the  aflies  of  Antinomianifm.  The  members  of  it,  by 
their  iniprudence,  expofed  ihemfelyes  to  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  day, 
and  Gorton,  the  leader  of  the  p:;rty,  was  fentenced  to  be  conrined  to 
Charlefton,  there  to  be  kept  at  work,  and  to  wear  fuch  bolts  and  irons 
as  might  hinder  his  efcape,  and  was  threatened  with  fcvcrer  punillnnent 
in  caje  of  a  repetition  of  his  crime.  The  reft  were  coi  fined  to  different 
towns,  one  in  a  town,  upon  the  fame  condition's  with  Gorton.  Thefe 
fentences  were  cjucl  and  unjurtifiable  ;  yet  much  of  the  appare.-.r  fevcriry 
is  reuioved,  when  the  character  and  conduct  of  Gorton  is  taken  into  view. 
-•■'■■  All 
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All  who  Iiave  publiflied  any  thing  concerning  him,  except  Mr.  Calender^ 
have  reprefcnti^d  him  as  an  infamous  chaiader. 

f^.hout  this  time,  the  French  of  Acadie,   or  Nova-Scotia,  who  had  dif- 
fered among  themfelves  repeatedly,  and  engaged  the  Engh'/li   occafionally 
with  them,  awakened  the  fears  of  the  colony.      But  thefe  were  foon  hap- 
pily compofed.     The  Indians  were  this  year  (1644.)  and  the  following,  at! 
war  among  themfelves. 

In  1646,   the  colony  w.ts  difturbed  by  fome  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  , 
who  had  conceived  a  diHlke   of  fome  of   the   taws  and   the   government. 
Several  of  tliefe  difaffeded  perfons  were  imprifoned,  and  the  reft  compelled' 
to  give  feci'.rify  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

'     An  epitiemicai  ficknefs  pafled  through  the  country   the   next   year,  and  I 
Avept  away  many  of  the  Englifli,  French,  and  Dutch.  .' 

In  1648,  we  have  the  fiitl  inftance  of  the  credulity  and  infatuation  re- 
fpeilftirg  witchcraft,  which,  for  fome  time,  prevailed  in  this  colony. 

Margaret  Jones,  of  Carlefton,  was  accufed  of  having  fo  malignant 
a  quality,  as  to  caufe  vomitting,  deafnefs,  and  violent  pains  by  her  touch. 
She  was  accordingly  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Happy  would  it 
have  been,  if  this  had  been  the  only  inllance  of  this  infatuation.  But 
why  fliall  we  wonder  at  the  magiftrates  of  New-England,  when  we  find 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale,  and  others  of  high  rank,  in  Old- 
England,  fhortly  after,  chargeable  with  as  great  deluRon.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times  ;  and  the  odium  of  the  witchcraft  and  other 
infatuations,  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  New- 
England,  or  afcribed  to  their  fingular  bigotry  and  fuperftition,  as  has  been 
injuricufly  done  by  u;any  European  hillorians.  The  Hime  fpirit  prevailed 
at  this  time  in  England,  and  was  vcr)'  probably  brought  from  thence,  as 
were  moft  of  the  laws  and  culloms  of  the  ftrft  fettlers  in  America.  The 
fame  infatuation  fprang  up  in  Pennfylvania  foon  after  its  fettlement.* 

The 

•  The  foUotvinr^  extrnEls  from  the  records  of  Pennfylvania,  fheiu  that  the 
tnethod  oj  proceeding  ivith  fuppofed  ivilches,  ivas  equally  ridiculous  in  the 
infan.y  oj  ihut  colony  as  in  Neiv- England. 

♦'   1th  1 2th,   Mo    1683. 
"   Council  Book  A.       ")       Margaret  Mattfon  and  Tethro  Hendrickfon  ex- 
Page  43.  f  aniintd,  and  about  to  he  proved  Witches,  ivhere- 

ut'on  this  Board  ordered  that  Neels  X'attfon  Jhould  enter  into  a  Recognizance  of 
JiJ'y  pounds  for  his  14  ife's  appearance  htfore  t'is  board  the  7.1th  infant. 
"   lUndrick  Jack]  on  doth  the  fame  for  his  M'ife. 

*'    Z-jth  of  the  I  ilh  Month. 
P;:ge  44.      "   Maygarit  Mattfon' s  Indidment  ivas  read,  and  f'e pleads  not 
guilty,   and  ivill  he  tried  by  the  Country. 

I'agc  41;.  "  7 he  Jury  ivert  forth  nnd  upon  their  Return  brought  her  in 
guilty  oj  laving  the  Common  f ante  of  a  IViich.  but  not  guilty  in  manner  and 
form  as  p.' e  funds  indifled. 

P.i^e  46.  "  Neels  Mattfon  and  j^ntho  Neelfcnenten  into  a  Recovnizarce  of 
f fly  pounds  a  puce  for  the  yed  behaviour  of  ^^aigar  '  MattfnjOr  fix  months. 

;>irc>'  Htr.-.'rick/on  enters  mo  a  Rci .;;/  zc.m.'  oj  fjty  poumh  for  the  gotd 
btt-grj  "  'letro  hUndrickfufr/.x  Me.::.\>s." 

The 
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The  fcmpuloufnefs  of  the  people  appears  to  have  arifen  to  Its  height  in 
1649,  and  was  indeed   ridiculous.     The   cu{tom  cf  wearing   long   h^iir, 

•  after  the  manner  of  ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians,'  as  they  teniied  it, 
was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  '  which  fays  it  is  a  fhame  for 
a  man  to  wear  long  hair.'  This  expreffion  of  the  Apollle  l*aul,  induced 
ihefe  pious  people  to  think  this  culloni  criminal  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offenfive,  as  they  were  required  in  an 
efpecial  manner  to  go  fatentibus  auribus,  with  open  ears. 

The  ufe  of  lobaco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty  ;  and  the  finoke  of 
It,  in  fome  manufcripts,  is  compared  to  the  faioke  of  the  bottomlefs  pit. 
The  ficknefs  frequently  produced  by  fmoaking  tobacco  was  confidered  as 
a  fpecies  of  drunkennefs,  and  hence  what  we  now  term  fmoaking,  was 
then  often  called  *  drinking  tobacco.*  At  length  fome  of  the  clergy  fell 
into   the  practice  of  fmoaking,    and  tobacco,  by  an  a«Sl  of  government, 

*  was  fet  at  liberty.' 

In  1650,  a  corporation  in  England,  conftituted  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  among  the  Indians,  began  a  correfpondence  with  the  commiflicners 
of  the  colonies,  who  were  employed  as  agents  for  the  corporation  as  long 
as  the  union  of  the  colonies  continued.  In  confequence  ot  this  correfpon- 
dence, the  coloniftsj  v;ho  had  too  long  neglefled  their  duty,  renewed  tlieir 
attempts  to  inftruft  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
Thefe  attempts  were  attended  with  little  fuccefs. 

While  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  were  at  war  in  Europe,  in  165^,  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  governor  of  Maflachufetis,  that  the  Dutch- 
governor  had  been  endeavouring  to  engage  the  Indians  in  a  confederacy 
againft  the  Englifh,  to  expel  or  deftroy  them.  This  created  an  alarm 
through  the  colonies.  An  examination  was  made,  and  preparations  tor  a 
war  enfued,  which  the  pacification  iat  home  prevented. 

In  1655,  a  dirtemper,  like  to  that  of  1647,  went  throngh  the  plan- 
tations. 

In  1656  began  what  has  been  generally  called  the  perfecution  of  the 
C^iakers.  The  firft  who  openly  profeffed  the  principles  of  this  fttl  ia 
this  colony,  were  Mary  Fiflier  and  Ann  A.ufl;in,  who  came  from  Barbadoes 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  few  weeks  after,  nineothers  arrived  in  the  /hip 
Speedwell,  of  London.  On  the  8th  of  September,  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  Alfiftants.  It  feems  they  had  before  affirmed,  that  tliey 
were  fent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  fins  ;  they  were  accord- 
ingly queftioned  how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  fent  them  ? 
After  paufing,  they  anfwered,  that  they  had  the  fame  call  that  Abraliani 
had  to  go  not  of  his  coitntry.  To  other  queftions  they  gave  rude  and 
contemptuous  anfwers,  which  is  the  reafon  affigned  for  committing  them 
to  priion.     A  great  number  of  their  books  which  they  had  brought  over 

with 

The  author  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America,  among  tnatiy  errors  as  to 
hiftorical fads,  judiciovfly  objerves,  on  thefubjed  of  the  Ahiv  England [>trjtcu^ 
tions,  '  Such  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  religious  parties  lowards  each  othtt.', 
and  in  this  refped  the  Nenu- England  people  are  not  ijuorfe  than  the  rejf  of  man- 
kind;  nor  tvns  their  fenierity  any  jiifl  matter  of  refiedion  of  that  mode  of  re- 
ligion ivhich  they  prof  efs.  No  religion  ivhatfoe'ver,  true  or  falfe,  can  txcuje 
fUoivn  members,  or  accufi  ihofe  of  any  other,  upon  the /core  of  perfecution.'' 
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wiih  intent  to  fcatter  them  about  the  counrry,  v/cre  felzed  and  referved  for 
«lie  fire.  Soon  atter  this,  as  the  governor  was  going  tioni  public  woiiliip 
on  the  Lorci's-day  to  his  own  houfe,  fcveral  gentitmen  accompanying 
him,  Mary  f'lince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the  piifon,  railing  at 
ar.d  reviling  him,  i'lying,  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art  an  cppreflcT  ;  and  de- 
rcuncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him.  Not  content  with  this,  ilie 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  magiilrates,  filled  with  opprobiious 
ftufF.  The  governor  fent  for  her  twice  from  the  prifon  to  his  houfe,  and 
took  much  p;'.iii.s  to  perfuade  her  to  dcfift  from  fuch  extravagancies.  Two 
of  the  minifters  were  prefent,  and  with  much  motieration  and  tendernefs 
endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  her  errors,  to  which  llie  returned  the 
}:r(  filft  railings,  reproaching  them  as  hi-eiings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Paal's  priefts,  the  feed  of  ihe  ferpent,  of  the  brood  of  Ifluuael,  and  the 
lii.e. 

Ar  this  time  there  was  no  fpecia!  provifion  made  in  the  laws  for  the 
pun  ill.  [Dent  of  the  Quakers  But  in  virtue  ot  a  law  which  had  been  made 
tigainll  heretics  in  general,  the  court  piifed  fcntence  of  banifliment  upon 
lliem  all.  Alterward.s  other  levere  laws  weie  enabled,  among  which  were 
the  following  ;  any  Qnaker,  after  the  fir'.l  conviclion,  if  a  man,  was  to 
lofe  one  tar,  and  tor  ilie  fecond  offeree,  the  other — a  woman  to  be  each 
lime  fevcrtiy  whippei' — and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to 
have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

The  periecution  of  any  religious  feft  ever  has  had,  and  ever  will  have 
a  tendency  to  increafe  their  r.umber.  Mankii^d  are  compalTionate  beings  ; 
jind  Irom  a  principle  of  pity,  they  will  often  acivocate  a  caufe  which  their 
judgment  difowns.  Thus  it  was  in  the  cafe  of  the  Quakers  ;  the  fpetSta- 
lor  cou'pallionaied  their  fufferings,  and  then  adopted  their  fentiments. 
Tlieir  growing  numbers  induced  the  legiflature,  in  their  Otlober  felfion, 
to  pafs  a  law  lo  puiii/Vi  with  death  all  Quakers  who  lliould  return  into  the 
junldidlion  after  u.miiliiv.'ent.  Under  this  impolitic  as  well  as  unjuft  law, 
tour  perfons  only  fuffered  death,  and  thefe  had,  in  the  face  of  piudenc^ 
as  well  as  of  lav/,  returned  after  having  been  baniflied.  That  fouie  pro- 
vifion was  necell'ary  againlt  thefe  people,  fo  far  as  they  were  difturbers  of 
civil  peace  and  order,  every  one  will  allow  ;  but  fuch  fanguinary  laws 
fls^aintl  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion,  aie  not  to  be  defended. 
Tlie  uioll  that  can  be  faid  for  our  anceftor?is,  that  they  tried  gentler  means 
fct  full.,  wh'ch  they  found  utterly  incfFttliial,  and  that  they  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  tl  eaulh(  rities  in  moil  other  Uates  and  in  moft  ages  of  the  world, 
who,  with  the  like  abluidity,  have  fuppcf^d  every  pet  Ion  could  and  ought 
lo  think  as  they  did,  and  witS  the  like  cruelty  have  punillied  fuch  as 
ai  pored  lo  differ  froui  thc;ii.  We  u:ay  add,  that  it  was  with  r^jlutflance 
that  thefe  unnatural  laws  were  carried  into  execution. 

Thclr.wsin  Er.gland,  at  this  time,  weie  very  fevere  againll  the  Qi^ialcers  ; 
and  though  none  were  a^iilually  put  to  death  by  public  execution,  yet 
many  were  coriir.ed  in  prifors  where  they  died  in  confequcnce  of  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  King  Charles  the  fecord  alfo,  in  a  letter  to  the  col'>!)y  of  Maf- 
Ucliuletts,  approved  of  their  feverity."     The  coiidud  of  the  Quakers,  at 

feveial 

•  Extra^lfrovi  the  Kings  Letter  ^  dated  the  zSih  ofjuney   1662. 
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feveral  times,  was  fuch  as  rendered  them  proper  fubjefts  of  a  mad-hou(c, 
or  a  houfe  ol  correttir.n  -,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  ever  ary  greater 
feveriiies  were  ufed.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  inftances  of  their  con- 
dutt,  which  clearly  manifeft  a  fpecies  of  madneil;.  '  Thomas  Newhoufe 
went  into  the  metting-houfe  at  Boilon  with  a  couple  of  gluls  bottles,  and 
broke  tbeai  before  the  congregation,  and  threatened,  Thus  ijcili  the  Lord 
break  you  in  pieces.  Another  time  M.  Hrewiler  csme  in  with  her  face 
fmeared  as  black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  Wilfon  went  through  the  Rreets  of 
Salem  naked  as  flie  was  born.'  While  we  condemn  the  feveiity  with 
which  the  Qi^iakers  were  treated  on  the  one  part,  we  cannot,  at  the  fime 
time,  avoid  cenfuring  their  imprudent,  indelicate  and  infatu:ited  conduft 
on  tlie  other. 

Thefe  unhappy  diilurbances  continued  until  the  friends  of  the  Qi^iakers 
in  England  interpofed,  and  obtained  an  order  frcm  the  king,  September 
9th,  i56i,  requiring  that  a  ftop  (Tiould  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corpoiai 
punifliment  of  his  fubjefts  called  Qi^iakers.  This  orJer  was  prudentl7 
complied  with,  and  the  diftu.'bances  by  degrees  fubfided.  From  this  time 
the  Quakers  became  in  general  an  orderly,  peaceable  people,  and  have 
lubmitied  to  the  laws  of  the  governments  under  which  ihiry  have  refided, 
except  fuch  as  relate  to  the  militia  and  the  fupport  of  the  miniilry,  and 
in  their  fcrtiples  as  to  thefe  they  have  from  time  to  time  wifely  been  in- 
dulged. They  are  a  moral,  friendly,  and  benevolent  people,  and  have 
much  merit  as  a  body  f6r  their  ftrift  difcipline,  regular  correfpondence, 
for  their  hofpitality,  and  particularly  for  their  exertions  in  the  abolition 
of  the  fiavery  of  the  Negroes.  In  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, it  is  hoped  that  perfecuMon  will  never  again  lift  its  direful  head 
againfl:  any  religious  denoniiraticn  of  people,  whofe  fentiments  and  con- 
dutt  are  cor.fiilent  with  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociery. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  ot  Charles  II.  in  1660,  uiany  conipuii;)ts 
were  made  to  his  majefty  refpefting  the  colony,  and,  agreeably  to  a  requi- 
fiiion  from  him,  agents  were  fent  over  to  anfwer  to  them.  Thefe  were 
favourably  received,  and  returned  in  a  iliort  time  with  letters  from  the 
ki  g,  coimr.anding  the  alteration  of  fome  of  the  laws  and  culioms,  afid 
diretting  the  adminiftration  of  juilice  to  be  in  his  name.  The  letters  nor. 
being  (IriQiy  obeyed,  ana  new  coii^plalnts  coming  to  the  kino-'s  ears,  fcur 
comminioners  were  difpatched  in  1665  to  the  colony,  with  abfalute  au- 
thority to  heir  and  determine  every  caufe.  This  authority  met  with 
merited  oppofition.  The  coloi.ils  adhered  to  what  they  imagined  to  b- 
their  juil  rights  and  privileges,  and  though  fomewnat  cuip.  b!e  for  their 
obftinate  defence  of  a  few  unwariantable  peculiarities,  dcferve  commen- 
dation for  tlieir  general  conduiSt.  The  commilTioners  left  the  colony 
diflatisfied  ap.   enraged. 

Tlieir  report,  however,  occaGoned  no  trouble  from  Eng'and,  on  ac- 
count 


*  V'e  carrot  he  underftooJ herely  to  dircd  or  ivifli  that  ary  jriJvlgenr?  flov.hl 
be  granted  to  ihoje  perfons  commonly  called  ^takers,  tvhoje  prircip  'es  bdr>e  in- 
confi  lent  ivith  any  kind  of gofernniefit ,  lue  hwve  foui'.d  it  necejfary  by  the  adijlce 
of  our  parliament  here.,  to  make  a  fkarp  Iciiaj  againfl  them,  and  are  iveil  luH' 
tented  that  you  da  the  like  there. ^ 
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countof  the  jealoufics  of  government  which  then  prevailed  there,  and  the" 
misfortunes  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London. 

The  colony  now  attained  a  more  profperous  condition  than  it  had  hi- 
therto known.  A  fpirit  ol  induftry  and  ceconomy  pervaded  the  people,  and 
iimnvofthe  niagilhates  and  merchants  became  opulent.  The  civil  and 
ccciefMdical  parts  of  the  conftitution  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  har- 
inoniouijy  united,  and  continued  to  be  until  1670,  when  a  divifion, 
which  had  been  made  fome  years  before  in  the  church,  originated  a  dif- 
pute,  in  which  the  civil  authority  interpofed,  and  claimed  a  fuperiurity 
to  the  ecclefiaftical.  The  clergy,  notwithftanding  continued  to  have 
great  influence  in  government  until  the  diirolution  of  the  charter. 

The  war,  commonly  called  Philip's  war,  occafioned  the  next  difturb- 
ances  in  the  colony.  This  war  lalled  feveral  years.  Many  Indians 
•were  engaged  in  it.  They  meditated  the  general  deftruftion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  and  much  cruelty  was  exercifed  by  both  parties,  until  a  period  was 
put  to  hoftilities  by  the  death  of  Philip,   the  Indian  chief,  in  1676. 

In  the  height  of  the  dillrefs  of  the  war,  and  while  the  colony  was  con- 
tending for  the  pofTelTion  of  the   foil  with  the  natives,  complaints  were 
renewed   in   England,  which  ftruck  at  the  powers  of  government,  and  an  1 
enquiry  was  fet  on  foot,  and  followed   from   time   to  time  until    1684, 
when  a  judgment  was  given  againft  the  charter. 

The  fuccetding  year,  the  legifl  iture,  cxpcfting  every  day  to  be  fuper- 
ceded,  paid  little  attention  to  public  affairs. 

In  1686,  May  15th,  a  commifTioner  arrived,  appointing  a  prefident, 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government.  This  adminiftration  was  fliort,  and  productive  of 
IJO  grievances. 

On  liie  19th  of  December,  the  fame  year,  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
Vzith  a  conmiilTion  from  King  James  for  1  he  government  of  New-Eng- 
land. Connecticut,  however,  was  not  included  in  this  commillion.  His 
kind  profefllons  encouraged,  for  a  while,  the  hopts  of  the  people,  who, 
frtm  ills  charader,  expefted  a  different  treatment  from  him.  He  Ibon 
adlcd  out  liiiiifelf,  and,  together  with  his  council,  did  many  arbitrary  adts 
to  the  opprclfion  of  the  people,  and  the  enrichment  of  himfelf  and  fol- 
lowers. 

The  prefs  was  reftraineu — public  thankf^iving,  without  an  order  from 
the  crown,  was  prohibired — fees  of  all  ofTii^ers  were  encieafed.  and  the 
people  compelled  to  pt'tition  for  new  patents  of  tlieir  lands,  for  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

The  colony  was  greatly  difvjiiieted  by  thef?  and  fimilar  tyrannicil  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  news  arrived  of  the  declaration  of  i!ie  P;i  ce  of 
Oi.ipge,  in  1689,  the  governor  and  about  fixty  others  were  feized  and 
corfintd,  and  afterwards  fcnt  home,  and  the  old  magillraies  reiiiltated  in 
their  cfiices. 

Tlic  ati'airs  of  tlie  colony  weie  condudou  with  prudence,  and  liberty 
h\:'u\i\  granted  to  the  people  hy  t'u-  crown,  to  e>:eicife  for  the  prefcnt 
tlitir  toiiner  government,  th<v  proreevied  with  regiilariry  according  to 
the  old  charier,  luiving  in  vain  to  ^:;.-  it  confirmed,  umil,  in  1692,  the/ 
received  and  ad'pteu  a  new  one  I'iie  new  charrtr  comprehended  ill 
the  territory  of  the  old  one,  t-^pihvT  with  the  cclony  of  Ncvyr- Plymouth, 

the 
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llie  Province  of  Main  and  Nova-Scotia,  and  all  the  country  between  tlie 
Province  of  Main  and  Nova-Scotia,  as  far  northward  as  the  River  St. 
l,awrence  *  ;  alfo  Elizabeth  Iflands,  and  the  ifla'itds  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  governor  was  in  the  crowr, 
and  every  freeiiolder  of  forty  HiiHings  fterling  a  year,  and  every  inhabi- 
tant of  forty  pounds  Iterling  perlonai  eftate,  was  a  voter  tor  repreler.- 
tatives. 

The  French  of  Quebec  infligating  the  Fndians,  and  joining  with  them 
to  plunder  and  kill  the  Englifli,  and  the  French  of  Acadie  inlefting  the 
coafts,  and  taking  many  vefTels,  the  general  court  in  the  winter  of  1689 
meditated  an  attack  upon  Port-Royal,  now  called  Annapolis-Rcyal,  and 
upon  Quebec.  Forces  were  fent  out  and  took  Port-Royal,  and  tiie  whole 
feacoail  from  that  to  Penobfcot,  and  the  New-England  fettlements. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  and  the  ravage  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians at  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  determined  the  general  court  to  profe- 
cute  their  defign  upon  Q^iebec  'But  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced  when 
the  troops  anived  at  Canada — the  French  fo  fiiperior  in  number— the 
weather  fo  lempeftuous,  and  the  ficknefs  fo  great  among  the  foldiers,  that 
this  expedition  was  afended  with  great  lofs. 

A  tiuce  was  concluded  with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  while  the  troops 
were  gor^e  out  of  the  colony,  but  hoftilities  were  foon  renewed. 

The  French  and  Indians  molefted  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  daily, 
Acadie  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
taken by  the  Engliili  The  inhabitants  of  this  territory  experienced  the 
greateft  fufFerings  at  every  change  of  their  mafter. 

A  new  expedition  was  planned  againft  Canada,  and  affiftance  from 
Engl  tnd  foliciied  year  after  year  for  the  redu6lion  of  the  French,  who 
Were  endeavouring  by  the  aid  of  the  favages  to  ruin  entirely  the  Bnti.Tt 
fetilements. 

In  1692,  the  fpirit  of  infatuation  refpe^ling  witchcraft  was  again  re- 
vived in  New-England,  and  raged  again  with  uncommon  violence.  Severa! 
hundreds  were  accufcd,  many  were  condemned,  and  fome  executed.  Va- 
ri'^us  have  been  the  opinions  refpefling  the  delufion  which  occalioned 
this  tragedy.  Some  pious  people  have  believed  there  was  iomerh:ng  iti- 
pernatural  in  it,  and  that  it  was  not  all  the  efFe£l  of  fraud  and  tn^poilure- 
Many  are  willing  to  fuppofe  the  accufers  to  have  been  under  bodily  dif^ 
orders  which  afFcdted  thtir  imaginations.  This  is  kind  and  cbarif;iule« 
but  fcarcely  probable.  It  is  very  poffible  that  the  whole  was  a  fcene  of 
fraud  and  impollure,  began  by  youiig  girls,  who  at  firft  perhaps  thoughc 
of  nothing  iriofe  than  e.xciting  pity  and  indulgence,  and  continued  by 
adult  perfons,  who  were  afraid  of  being  accufed  themfelves.  The  one 
and  the  other,    rather  th-n  cc;:fefs  their  fraiKl,  fuK'ered   ths  liv-js  of  fo 

many 

•  Since  the  trenfy  of  Utrecht,  in  1715,  No'va-Scoti/i  luns  arbitrarily  tahn 
from  MaffucBufetts ,  and  ereded  into  a  feparate government.  Jnd  by  the  treaty 
of  I  7S5,  the  tef,  iiory  befween  the  Highland-^  lobicb  form  a  part  of  the  ttcrth- 
ern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  River  St.  La'wnnce,  vjas  ceded  /• 
Crettt-BritMti, 
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many  innocents  to  Lc   taken  away  through  the  credulity  of  judges  anc' 

That  the  odium  of  this  tragic  condua  might  not  reft  upon  the  New- 
En^Iarders  al'-ne,  it  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  infatuation 
w.'.s  at  tliis  time  current  in  England.  The  law  by  which  witches  were 
Cordfiiincd.  was  a  copy  of  the  ftatute  in  England  ;  and  the  praQice  of  tlie 
courts  was  reguhtcd  by  precedents  there  afforded.  Some  late  inftances 
prove  that  tngland  is  not  entirely  cured  of  that  delufion. 

In  1711.  f'lue  fliips  and  troops  being  fent  over,  the  colony  troops 
joined  them,  and  an  aiteupt  was  made  upon  Canada,  in  v.-hich  the  gieaur 
part  of  them  peri.'lied.  This  difafter  was  very  grievous  to  the  people  ot 
New-England,  and  many  perfons,  in  confequence  of  it,  abandoned  every 
txpcftntion  of  conquering  Canada. 

Frequent  excnrfions  on  the  frontiers  immediately  followed  ;  but  as  foon 
as  the  peace  of  Uirecht  was  known,  the  Indians  of  the  various  tribes  re- 
ouefted  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Englifn  — afked  pardon  for  their  violation 
of  former  treaties,  and  engaged  for  the  future  to  demean  themfelves  as 
good  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  Articles  of  a  general  treaty 
v.'cre  drawn  up  and  figned  by  both  parties. 

From  1675,  when  IMiiiips  war  began,  to  the  prefent  time,  1713,  five  r,r 
fix  thoufand  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perifhed  by  t!ie  enemy,  or  by 
cifiempcrs  contracted  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  colonies,  which 
ufually  doubled  their  inhabitants  in  five  and  twenty  years,  had  not  at  this 
time  dou'^le  the  number  which  they  had  five  years  before.  The  profpedl  of 
a  long  peace,  which  the  general  treaty  afforded,  was  interrupted  by  the 
nrachir.ations  of  one  Ralle,  a  French  Jefuit,  who  inftigated  the  Indians  to 
uiake  frelli  incurfions  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  m  1717.  After  fe- 
\eral  ineffeftual  attempts  to  perfuade  the  Indians  to  defiil  from  their  opera- 
tions, forces  were  fcnt  out  by  government  from  time  to  time,  who  de-' 
Uiovcd  feveral  ponies  of  the  Indians,  but  there  was  no  ccllation  of  hofti- 
luiis  until  the  death  of  Ralle  in  1724- 

In  1725,  a  treaty  was  n)ade  with  the  Indians,  and  a  long  peace  fuc- 
cecded  It.  The  length  of  the  peace  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  favourable  aiSls  of  government,  made  foon  after  its  commencement, 
lefpeftirg  the  li.dian  trace. 

In  1721,  the  l.nall-pox  made  great  havock  in  Bofton  and  the  adjacent 
towns.  Of  5889,  who  took  it  in  B.)l'ion,  844  died  Inocula'i.-in  was  in- 
troduced on  this  occafion,  contrary  however  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general.  Dr.  C.  M;u'icr,  one  of  the  principal  min'fters  of  Bo'.lon, 
had  obferved,  in  the  Miilofophical  Tranf-iflions,  a  letter  from  Timoiiius 
from  Coni^anlinople,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the  operation.  He 
Kcoimnorded  it  to  the  phyHcians  ot  Bofton  to  maj;e  the  cvpcrimcnt.  but 
z\\  dt  clii  cd  except  Dr.  Boylftcn.  To  flie'.v  his  confidence  of  fuccefs.  he 
tcgan  with  his  own  c!?ildrcn  and  fervants.  Many  pious  people  were 
Hiucl'  with  horror  at  the  idta,  and  were  of  opi-.ion  that  if  any  of  his  pa- 
ticnij  llivuld  t:ie,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer 

All  orders  of  men,  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  co.ndemned  a  praflice 
v,'hith  is  nov;  u'livciflly  approved,  and  lo  which  thoufands  owe  the 
ptefcivaiiun  of  their  livej. 

In 
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,  In  17451  according  to  a  propofal  and  plan  of  the  governor  of  this  co- 
lony, Louifliurg  was  btfieged  and  taken.  The  poflefiion  of  this  placfe 
appeared  neceiLxry  tor  the  fecurity  of  the  Engliili  fifllery,  and  prevented 
an  attack  upon  Nova-Scotia,  which  the  French  had  meditated  and  threa- 
tened. .       . 

The  reduQion  of  Louifburg  by  a  Britifli  colony,  .furprized  Great- Bri- 
tain and  France,  and  occafioned  both  powers  to  form,  important  plans 
for  the  next  year.  Great-Britain  had  in  view  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  French  from  the  northern  continent.  France, 
the  recovery  of  Louilburg,  the  conqueft  of  Nova-Scotia,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Engliili  fea-coaft  from  Nova-Scotia  to  Georgia.  Great  prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made  by  both  monarchs,  A  very  formidable 
French  fleet  failed  for  the  American  coaft  ;  a  Britifli  fquadron  was  long 
expefted  to  oppofe  them,  and  to  protect  the  colonies  ^  but  expcfted  in  vain. 
The  colonies  were  in  immediate  and  imminent  danger.  Fortunately  for 
them,  the  French  fleet  was  rendered  unfit  to  accomplifla  their  defign,  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  which  damaged  mofb  of  the  iliips  fo  much,  that  they  were 
'  obliged  to  returri  to  France,  or  retire  to  the  Weft-Indies  to  refit. 

Pious  men  faw  the  immediate  hand  of  divine  providence  in  the  protec- 
tion, or  rather  refcue  of  the  Britifli  colonies  this  year,  as  they  had  done 
jn  the  alriioft  miraculous  fuccefs  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  the  year 
before. 

By  the  time  the  fears  of  the  colonies,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
French  fleet,  were  removed,  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  .profecute 
the  Canada  expedition.  The  inaftive  profecution  of  the  war  in  Europe  on 
both  fides,  indicated  peace  to  be  near,  which  the  next  year  was  aff'efted. 

Here  Governor  Hutchinfon  ends  his  hiftory  of  Maflachufetts.  It  be- 
longs to  the  profeiTed  hiftorian  to  relate  the  important  events  which  have 
happened  fince.  Several  ot  them,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  forego- 
ing hiftory  of  the  United  States.  It  ought  in  juftice  here  to  be  obfervedp 
that  in  point  of  military,  political,  and  literary  importance,  Mafftchu- 
fetts  is  inferior  to  none,  and  fiiperior,  to  moft,  of  the  llates  in  the  union. 


PROVINCE     OF     MAIN. 

Including  the  lands  which  lie  eafl,  as  far  as  Nova-Scotia^ 
(Belonging  to  Maflachtifetts.) 

SITUATION    and   e  x  t  e   n  f . 

miles. 
Length    300-)    gg^^^gg^    C  430  and  46°  North    Latitude. 
Breadth  1043  (^4   and  8"  Eaft  Longitude. 

Boundaries.^     TIOUNDED   north-weftwardly   by  the  high  lands,  which 

-L'  feparate  the    rivers  which   fall  into  the  St.    Lawrence, 

from  thofe  wliich  fail  into  thf  Atlantic  ocean  ,  eattwardly  by  the  river  St, 

O  CroL^/ 
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Croix,  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  fource  ti  the  laid  high"  hv6s, 
vhich  divides  this  territory  froin  Nova-Scotia  ;  fouth  eaitwardly  hy  the 
y\ilaitic  ocean  ;  and  wellwardly  by  New-HampHiire. 

The  Old  Province  of  Miin  (included  in  the  limits  prefcribed  above) 
is  bounded  on  the  fjutli  wel  and  weft  by  New-HampHiire  ;  il>aih-cal1  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  north  and  north-eafl:  by  the  land,  called  in  fome 
■  inriDs  Saghadahok  It  was  fnppofcd,  at  the  time  of  its  being  made  a  pro- 
vince, to  have  been  120  miles  fcjuare  ;  but  by  a  fetllement  of  the  line  in 
•'737'  ^^  ''^^  P''-'^'  '"^  ^"-^"^  adjoining  N  ew-Hanipiliiie,  the  torm  of  the 
land  was  reduced  from  a  fqunre  to  that  of  a  diamond.  The  Province  of 
Main  contains,  according  to  Douglafs,  about  9,600  fquare  miles. 

Cii'il  diiiijion.']  The  whole  Province  of  B4ain,  and  the  territory  to  the 
eaft  of  it  as  far  as  the  weftern  boundary  of  Nova-Scotia,  were  formerly  in 
one  county,  by  the  naii:e  of  Yoikiliire.  In  lyGt,  this  extenfive  county 
v.-as  divided  into  three  counties.  The  eaflcrnmoll:,  called  Li  n  c  0  l  n  ,  con- 
tains all  lands  eafl  of  Sagadahnk,  and  fome  purt  of  Main,  viz.  George- 
town, on  the  fea-coaft,  and  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Kennebek 
and  Amerafcoggin. 

This  county  is  faid  to  be  150  ni'les  fquare.  It  has  been  in  agitation 
for  feveral  years  to  divide  it  into  three,  but  for  various  rcafons  the  divi- 
sion has  hitherto  been  delayed.  For  the  accommodarion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  diftrids,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
judge,  a  regifter  of  probates,  and  a  regifter  of  deeds.  A  great  part  of 
this  county  is  yet  in  a  ftatc  of  n.iture  j  it  is,  hov/evcr,  rapidly  fettling.- 
The  frontier  inhabitants  on  each  fide  of  the  Canada  line,  are  but  a  few 
juiles  apart. 

Next  to  Lincoln  is  Cu  M  n  e  r  l  a  n  u  county,  of  v.'hich  Portland  is  the 
county  town,  and  capital  of  the  whole  territory.  This  county  contains 
peaily  half  the  Old  Province  of  Main.  Thereltofthe  P.'-ovince  of  M.iirt' 
is  included  in  York  county.  Thefe  three  counties  are  fubdivided  into* 
rinety-four  townfliips,  of  which  Lincoln  contains  fit"iy-three,  Cumber 
land  twenty,  ami  Yoik  iwcnty-one.  Thcfc  counties,  in  1778,  had  fir 
regiments  of  militia. 

In  1778,  a   ftate  tax  of  jT.^r;^,  7i3  16    it,  was  alTciTed  on    the   poi.s 
and  cftates,  within  the  Conimoii\ve;ilrh  of  Maiuchufett.s,  bv  their  general 
court.     The   following    npportionmcnt  of  that    tax  to  the   three    counties 
abovementioncd,  will    lervc  to  fhcw   the  proportion  which    lliey   beat  td"> 
the  whole  t'iatc. 

York  county     -     £.\\,\oi   16  8") 

Cumberland,  do.     -    6,4.28     62/  w\  •  j   •  1  1  ■  i 

,  •       ,        ,  V  A  \v  hich  IS  nearly  one   thirteenth 


Lincoln,    do.        -       1,782     T   6 1-  ,    r.L       i    1    r 

'  '/  ■    ^/       part  of  the  whole  fum. 

Total      -     j^  19,31 3    10  6. 


s 


Pii'tt!.]  .St.  Croix  is  a  fiioit  and  incoiifiderable   river,  forming  the   eaf- 
tein  boundary  of  the  Uni-icd  States  •.     It  fails  into    PalLmaquoday    bay, 

Peiiobfcoi' 

•    Coini  or  Pi  xvnal  fuf  f'ofes  that  P^Jfamaquody  r'ti<er,    ivhirh  is  f.ftecr.   et 
tzierly  milti  eaji  oj  Ht.  Croix,  is  the  reul  ccjlcrn  boundary  of  Ntiv  Lti^ltn:  1 
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Penobfcot  river  rifes  in  fome  ponds  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  paf- 
fing  through  feveral  fmall  lakes,  it  tumbles  for  near  two  miles  over  falls, 
which  etfectually  prevent  any  further  marine  navigation.  To  thefe  fails, 
which  are  about  fifty  *  miles  from  the  fea,  this  river  is  navigable  for  vef- 
fcls  of  an  hundred  tons.     It  empties  into  Penobfcot  bay. 

Kennebelc  river  rifes  from  a  little  pond  in  the  height  of  land,  in  north 
latitude  45'  20'  and  abclit  50  ic'  eaft  longitude.  Its  general  courfe  is 
from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  navigable  for  veflels  of  an  hundred  tons,  to 
Hallowell,  fifty  miles  from  Small-point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Sagadahok  or  Amerafcoggin  river,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  but 
the  main  wellern  branch  of  the  Kennebek,  rifes  in  latitude  440  50' 
north-eaftward  of  the  White  Hills,  in  lake  Umbagoog.  Peabody  river, 
and, another  branch,  fall  into  this  main  ftream,  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
White  Kills.  Its  courfe  is  fouth  about  twenty-fix  miles,  then  eaft  north- 
eall:  fixty,  when  it  meets  a  fecond  niain  ftream  from  the  north-eaft,  thirty- 
four  miles  from  its  fource.  Hence  the  river  runs  fouth  forty  miles.  In 
this  courfe  it  partes  within  two  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  then  turns  north, 
and  running  over  Pejepflcaeg  falls  into  Merry  Meeting  bay  .-  from  thence, 
with  the  waters  of  Kenebek,  which  likewife  fall  into  this  bay,  with  fe- 
veral other  fmall  ftreams,  it  pafles  off  to  the  fea,  fixteeh  miles,  by  the 
nam.e  of  Kennebek,  or  Sagadahok  river. 

The  Dutch  formerly  had  a  fettlement  dt  the  place  that  is  now  called 
Nevvcaftle,  which  was  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  then  governor  of 
New-York,  then  called  Manhadoes.  The  town  was  built  on  a  beauti- 
ful neck  of  land,  where  rows  of  old  cellars,  near  each  other,  are  now  to 
be  feen. 

Saco  river  has  two  foiirces,  one  in  OiUpee  poiid,  near  Offi pee  mountain  % 
the  other,  which  is  its  principal  branch,  falls  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
V/hite  Hills.  The  former  ,is  called  Oflipee,  and  the  latter  Pigwaket 
river.     (Ofiipee  pond,  and  Offipee  mountain  are  in  New-Hampfliire,  as  are 

■  the  White  Hills.)     Thefe  foon  unite,  and  the  river,  keeping  in  a  general 
•  fjuth-eaftern  courfe  for  fixty  or  feventy  miles,  pafles  between  Pepperill- 

borough  and  Biddeford  townfliips,  into  Saco    bay,  near   Winter  Harbour. 

■  Marine  navigation  is  ftopped  by  Saco  falls,  feven  or  eight  miles  from   the 
^  fea.     At  thefe  falls,  which  are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  the  greateft 

board-works  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  river  here  is  broken  by 
fmall  iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  number  of  fine  faw-mill  feats„ 
Before  the  war,  4,000,000  feet  of  pine-boards  were  annually  fawed  by 
the  mills  at  this  place.  Logs  are  floated  down  the  river  from  fixty  or 
feventy  miles  above  the  mills  ;  and  velTcls  can  come  up  quite  to  the  mills 
to  take  in  their  lading. 

Befides  thefe  are  a  number  of  fmaller  rivers.  Stevens's,  a  fait  water 
river;  Prefuinfcut    and   Royal   rivers  run  into    Cafco    Bay.     Kennebunk 

For,faidhe,  '  The  French,  accoi-Mtig  to  their  jnode  of  taking  poffejjlon,  al'ways 
Jixed  a  crofsin  e'very  rii'er  they  came  to.  AltnoH  e'very  riiJer  on  the  coaji  of 
i^agadahok  has,  in  its  turn,  been  deemed  by  them  La  Ri~jiere  de  St.  Croix. 
Under  equivocation  of  this  general  appellatii-e^  they  have  nmufed  cur  negoti' 
a  tors  on  every  occafion. 

*  Got'crr.Qr  PoiKnalfays,  tbirty-Ji've. 

0  3  -        t-rvh 
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and  Moufom  rivers,  extend  fome  diftance  into  the  country,  and  empty 
into  Wells  bay.  Webhannet  river  is  the  principal  entrance  by  wa-er 
into  the  town  of  Wells,  and  has  a  barred  harbour.  York  river  runs  np 
feven  or  ei':^ht  miles,  and  has  a  tolerable  harbour  for  veltels  under  zoo 
tons.  Its  rocks  render  it  foinevvhat  hazardous  for  Ihangers.  Spurvi^lig 
river  runs  through  Scaiborough  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  and 
is  navigable  a  few  miles  for  veflels  of  an  hundred  tons.  Sheepfout  is  na- 
vio-able  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  dt  the  fame 
mouth  with  Kennebek.  On  this' river  is  an  excellent  port  Called  WifcafTet, 
in  the  towniliip  of  Pownalboiough.  At  the  head  of  navigation  on  this 
river  is  Newcaftle,  which  extends'  from  Sheepfcut  at  Dainarifcotta  river. 
Pemaquid  and  Damarifcotta  are  fmalt  rivers  j  the  fwrmer  has  a  beautiful 
harbour,  but  is  not  navigable  above  its  mouth. 

Bays  and  Capes ^  The  fea  coall  is  indented  with  innumerable  bays- 
Thofe  worth  noticing  are  Penobfcpt  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobfcot  ri- 
ver, which  is  long  and  capacious.  Its  eafl  fide  is  lined  with  a  duller  of 
fmall  iflands.  On  a  fine  pen.nfula  in  this  bay,  the  Britiili,  in  tlie  late 
war,  buiit  a  fort  and  made  afettlement,  which  is  lifow  a  townfliip  ot  Maf- 
fachufetts,  and  a  commodious  fituation  for  the  lumber  trade.  It  has 
been  called  hitherto  by  its  old  Indian  name  Majabagadufe,  or  for  the 
iake  of  brevity,  Bagadufe.  At  the  diftance  of  about  four  leagues  weft- 
wardly,  is  Broad  Bay,  on  the  weftern  fhoreof  which,  Pemaquid  pciitor 
cape  projects  into  the  fea.  Cafco  Bay  is  between  Cape  Elizabeth,  arid 
Cape  Small  Point.  It  is  twenty  five  miles  wide,  and  about  fourteen  miles 
length.  It  is  a  moft  beautilul  bay,  interfpeifed  with  fmall  ifland.«,  and 
forms  the  entrance  into  Sagadahok.  It  has  a  fufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vefTels  of  any  burden.  Wells  bay  lies  between  Cape  Neddik  and  Cape 
Porpoife, 

Pamls  are  lakes.)  Sabngo  pond  is- about  tiventy  miles  north-weft:  of  Fal- 
mouth. Cobffeiconti  ponds  are  between  Amarafcoggin  and  K-ennebt-k 
rivers.  Befides  tliefe  there  are  Moufom  and  Level's  ponds,  and  ftveral 
others. 

Mountains  ]  Agamemticus,  a  noted  land-mark  for  failors,  is  abriit  eight 
miles  from  the  lea,  in  latitude  43"  16',  Jtnd  lies  in  the  townlliip  of  York, 
a  few  mile:  we[lwa.id  of  Wells. 

Chief  t  'Lvns.l  Portland  is  a  pcninfiila,  that  was  formerly  part  of  Fal- 
mouth. In  July  1786,  thecompaift  pure  of  the  town  and  the  port  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  Portland.  It  has  an  excellent',  fafe  ard  ca- 
pacious harbour,  but  incapable  of  defence,  e.xcept  by  a  navy,  and  carries 
on  a  f-^reign  trade,  and  the  fiihery,  and  builds  fome  iliips.  The  town  is 
grown. g,  and  capable  ot  great  improvements.  The  old  town  of  Fal- 
mouth, which  included  Portland,  was  divided  into  three  pariflies,  which 
rontaintd  more  than  700  families,  in  flourifliing  circun.ftances,  when  the 
Brltilli  iroops  burnt  it  in  1775.     It  is  now  chiefly  rebuilt. 

Kittcry  is  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Pifcata- 
qua  river,  and  is  famous  for  fliip-building.  One  of  its  prefent  inhabi- 
tants *  is  one  of  thefiilt  genuifes  in  that  line  in   .■America.     York,  Wells^ 

*  Mr.  PecL 

Berwick. 
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Rerwick,    Arundel,    Biddeford   and    Scarborough,    are  all  confiderab.'e 
towns. 

Climate.']  The  heat  in  fumraer  is  intenfe,  and  the  cold  in  winter  equally 
extresre.  All  frerti  water  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  are  ufually  paffable 
on  ice,  fro;Ti  Chriftnias,  until  the  middle  of  March.  The  longelt  day  is 
fif-teen  hours  and  fixteen  minutes,  and  the  Jliorteli:  eight  hours  and  fortyr 
four  minutes.  The  ciiniale  is  very  healthful.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  ninety  years. 

Face  of  the  country.  Soil,  and  Produce.]  The  face  of  the  country,  in  regard 
to  evennels  or  roughnefs,  is  fuiular  to  the  reft  of  the  New-England  ftates. 
About  Cafco-Bay,  it  is  level  and  fandy,  and  the  foil  thin  and  poor. 
Throughout  this  country,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  dead  fwanips 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New-England.  The  trafl  lyinn;  between  P^fTa- 
niaquady  and  Penobfcot  rivers,  is  v^hite  pine  land,  of  a  ftrong  ni'^ift  foil^ 
with  fonie  mixture  of  oaks,  white  afli,  birch,  and  other  trees,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  are  interfperfed  with  beech  ridges.  The  fea-coaft  is  generally 
barren.  In  many  towns  the  land  is  E;ood  for  gr-izing.  Wells  a;id  Scar- 
borough have  large  tracts  of  fait  marih.  The  inland  parts  of  Main  are 
fertile,  but  newly  and  thinly  fettled.     The  low  fwamps  are  ufelefs. 

The  grain  raifed  here  is  principally  Indian  corn — little  or  no  wheat— 
fome  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  The  inhabitants  raife  excellent  potatoes, 
in  large  quantities,  which  are  frequently  ufed  inllead  of  bread.  Their 
butter  has  the  preference  to  any  in  New-England,  owing  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  grafs,  which  is  very  fweet  and  juicy.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peachies,  and  cherries  grow  here  very  well.  Plenty  of  cyder,  and  fome 
perry  is  made  in  the  foutliern  and  weftern  parts  of  Main.  The  perry  is 
made  froni  (choak  pears,  and  is  an  agreeable  liquor,  having  fomething  of 
the  hardinefs  of  claret  wine,  joined  with  the  fweetncfs  of  metheglin. 

Timber.]  On  the  high  lands  are  oak  in  fome  places,  but  not  plenty, 
maple,  beech,  and  white  birch.  The  white  birch  in  this  part  of  the 
Cs)untry,  is  unlike  that  wnich  grows  in  other  parts.  It  is  a  brge  fightly 
tree,  fit  for  many  ufes.  Its  bark,  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  thicknefles,  is,  when  feparated,  fmoother  and  fofter  than  any  paper. 
The  clay-lands  produce  fir.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  unfit  for  ufe,  but 
it  yields  the  ballam  which  is  fo  much  admired.  This  balfam  is  contained 
in  fmall  protuberances,  like  blifters,  under  the  finooth  bark  of  the  tree. 
The  fir-trge  is  an  ever-green,  rpfembhng  the  fpruce,  but  s^ry  tapering^ 
and  not  vztj  large  or  tall- 

Trade,  Mam4f ad,, res  ^Iffc]  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  Main  until  the 
year  1774  or  1775,  the  inhabitants  generally  followed  the  lumber  tr.de 
t,3  the  negledt  of  agriculture.  This  afforded  an  iuimediate  profit.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain  were  annually  imported  from  Bofton. 
and  other  places,  without  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  inhabitants  could  not 
have  fubfiiled.  But  the  late  war,  by  rendering  tlsefe  refources  precarious, 
put  the  inhabitants  upon  their  true  interell,  i.  e  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  which,  at  a  little  diftancefrom  the  fea,  are  well  adapted  for  railing 
grain.  The  inhabitants  now  raife  a  fufficient  quantity  for  their  owu 
i.onfumption  j  though  too  many  are  full  inore  fond  of  the  axe  than  of  the 

plough. 
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plough.  Their  wcol  srd  flax  are  very  gcod— hemp  has  ret  tee^  ftffi- 
ciently  tried.  Ahnoll  eveiy  family  manufafture  wool  and  flax  into  cloth, 
and  make  hufoandry  utenfils  of  every  kind  for  their  own  ufe. 

Mines  and  Minerals  ]  Iron  and  Bog-ore  are  found  in  many  places,  in 
great  plenty,  and  works  are  eredted  to  manufacture  it  into  iron.  There 
is  a  ftone  in  Lebanon,  which  yields  copperas  and  fulphur. 

Exports.]  This  country  abounds  with  lumber  of  the  various  kinds, 
fuch  as  mails,  which  of  late,  however,  have  become  fcarce,  white-pine 
boards,  fhip- timber,  and  every  fpecies  of  fplit  lumber,  manufaftured  from, 
pine  and  oak  ;  thefe  are  exported  from  Qiiamphelgon,  in  Berwick,  Saco-: 
falls,  in  Biddeford,  ^nd  Pepperillborough,  Prefumfcut-falls,  in  Falmouth, 
and  Amerafcoggin-falls,  in  tJrunfv/ick.  The  rivers  abound  with  falmon 
in  the  fpring  feafon.  On  the  fea-coall  filli  of  various  kinds  are  caught  in 
plenty.  Of  the'e  the  cod-fiili  are  the  principal.  Pried  fiili  furnilTies  a 
capital  article  of  export.  ' 

y^nimals.]  In  this  country  are  deer,  moofe,  beaver,  otters,  fables,  brown 
fquirrels,  white-rabbits,  bears,  which  have  frequently  deft royed  corn-fields', 
wolves,  which  are  deftru6tive  to  fheep,  mountaip-cats,  porcupines,  or 
hedge-hogs — patridges,  bijt  no  quails,  wild-geefe  and  ducks,  and  other 
water-fowls,  abound  on  tiie  fea-coaft:  in  their  feaforis.  No  venomous 
I'erpents  are  found  eaft  of  Kennebek-river. 

Character  and  Religion.]  The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy  robuft  fet  of 
people.  The  males  are  early  taught  the  ufe  of  the  mufquet,  and  from 
their  frequent  ufe  of  it  in  fowling,  are  expert  marks-men.  The  people 
in  general  are  humane  and  benevolent.  The  common  people  ought,  by 
law,  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  fchool  education,  but  there  is  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  New-England,  too  vifible  a  negled. 

In  March,  1788,  the  general-court  ordered  that  a  traft  of  land,  fix 
miles  fquare,  fhould  be  laid  out  between  Kennebek  and  Penobfcot  rivers, 
to  the  northward  of  Waldo  patent,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college. 

As  to  religion,  the  people  are  moderate  Calviniftg.  Notwithftandihg 
Epifcopacy  was  eflabliflied  by  their  former  charter,  the  churches  are  prin- 
cipally on  the  congregational  plan  ;  but  are  candid,  catholic,  and  tolera,nt 
towards  thofe  of  other  perfuafions. 

In  1785,  they  had  feventy-two  religious  afleniblies,  to  fupply  which 
were  thiny-four  minifiers. 

Hijlory.]  The  firfl:  attempt  to  fettle  this  country  was  made  in  1607, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Sagadahok,  near  the  fea.  No  permanent  fettlemenf, 
however,  was  at  this  time  effedted.  It  does  not  appear  tiiat  any  further 
attempts  were  made  until  between  the  years  1620  and  1630. 

In  1636,  courts  were  held  at  Saco  and  other  places,  of  which  fome  re- 
cords are  extant.  From  thefe  records  it  appears,  that  the  courts  afled 
both  in  a  legiOative  and  a  judicial  capacity.  Very  few  of  their  orders 
and  laws  are  to  be  found.  They  proceeded  in  a  fummary  method,  at- 
tending more  to  fubllar.ce  than  form,  making  the  la\ys  of  Enpland  their 
general  rule. 

In. 
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In  1635,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  ofthetraft  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pifcaiaqua  and  Sa- 
gadahok,  which  is  the  mouth  of  Kennebek ;  and  up  Kennebek,  fo  far 
as  to  form  a  fquare  of  120  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Ferdinand  fiift 
inftituted  government  in  this  province. 

In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  frcrn  the  crown  a  charter  ofthe  foil  and 
jurifditSlion,  containing  as  ample  powers  perhaps  as  the  King  of  England 
ever  granted  to  any  fubjeft. 

In  the  fame  year  he  appointed  a  government  and  council,  and  they  admi- 
niftered  juftice  to  the  lettlers  until  about  the  year  1647,  when,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Gorges,  they  fuppofed  their  authority  ceafed,  and  the  people 
on  the  fpot  u^  iverfally  combined  and  agreed  to  be  under  civil  government, 
and  to  elcfl;  their  officers  annually. 

Government  was adminiilered  in  this  form  until  1652,  when  the  inha- 
bitants fubmitted  to  the  Maffachufetts,  who,  by  a  new  conftru.t^ion  of  their 
charter,  which  was  given  to  Roffwell  and  others,  in  1628,  claimed  the  foil 
and  jurifdiQion  of  the  Province  of  Main,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Cafco- 
Bay.  Main  then  firtl  took  the  name  of  YorkiTiire  ;  and  county-courts 
were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  MafTachufetrs,  and  the  towns  had 
liberty  to  fend  their  deputies  to  the  general-court  at  Bofton. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother  ihe  Duke  of  Yoik,  all  that 
part  of  New-England  which  lies  between  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid  rivers, 
on  the  fea  coaQ  j  and  up  Pemaquid  river,  and  from  the  head  thereof  to 
Kennebek  river,  and  thence  the  fliorteft  courfe  north  to  St.  Lawrence 
river.  This  was  called  the  Duke  of  York's  property,  and  annexed  to 
the  government  of  New-Yoiic.  Tke  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Charles  IL  became  James  II.  and  upon  James's  abdication, 
thefe  lands  reverted  to  the  crown. 

At  piefent,  the  territory  of  the  Sjgadahok  is  fuppofed  to  contain  all 
lands  lying  between  the  river  St.  Croix  eaft,  and  Kennebek  well,  and  frc" 
the  Atlantic  to  the  highlands,  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Uiiii???^ 
States. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IT.  the  heirs  of  Georges  complained  to  the 
crown  of  the  Mafl-achufetts  ufurpation  ;  and  in  1665,  the  King's  conmiil- 
fioners,  who  vifited  New-Englahd,  can)e  to  the  province  of  Main,  ard 
appointed  magiftrates  and  othei"  officers,  independent  of  Maffachiifetts-Bay. 
The  magiltrates,  thus  appointed,  adminiilered  government  according  to 
fuch  inftru6tions  as  the  King's  commilfioners  had  given  them,  until  about 
the  year  1668,  when  the  MafTachufetts  general-court  fent  down  commif- 
fioners  and  interrupted  fuch  as  afted  by  the  authority  derived  from  the 
King's  commilfioners.  At  this  time  public  aftairs  were  in  confufton  j 
fonie  declaring  for  Gorges  and  the  magiftrates  appointed  by  the  King's 
ccinmilficners,  and  others  for  Malfachufetts.  The  latter,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  courts  of  pleas  and  criminal  jurlfdidtion  were  held  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Maffachufett's-Bay. 

About  the  year  1674,  the  heirs  of  Gorges  complained  again  to  the 
King  and  counfcl  of  the  ufurpation  of  Malfachufetts-Bay,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  anfvver  for  their  conduct.  The  refult  was,  they  ceafed 
for  a  time  to  exercife  their  jurifdiflion,  and  Gorges,  grandfon  ofFerdi- 
p:;ndo»  fent  over  inllrutlions.     But   in  1677,  the  Maffachufetts,  by  their 

agent. 
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agent,  John  Uflier,  Efq;  afterwards  governor  of  New-Hampfhire,  pur- 
cnafed  the  right  and  intereft  of  the  patent  for  i,2o'ol.  fterling  The 
Maflachufetts  now  fuppofed  they  had  both  the  jurifdiflion  and  the  foil, 
and  accordingly  governed  in  the  manner  the  charter  of  Main  had  dire£led, 
until  1684,  when  the  Maflachufetts  charter  was  vacated. 

In  1691,  by  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  Province  of  Main 
and  the  large  territory  eaftward,  extending  to  Nova-Scotia,  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  MafTachufefts-Bay  ;  fince  which  it  has  been  governed,  and 
courts  held  as  in  other  parts  of  theMaffachufetts. 

This  country,  from  its  firft  fettiement,  has  been  greatly  harraffed  by 
the  Indians. 

In  1675,  all  the  fettlements  were  in  a  manner  broken  up  and  deftroyed. 

From  about  1J92  until  about  1702,  was  one  continued  fcene  of  killing, 
burning,  and  deftroying.  The  inhabitants  fuffered  much  for  feverai  years 
preceding  and  following  the  year  1724.  And  fo  late  as  1744  and  1748, 
perfons  were  killed  and  captivated  by  the  Indians  in  many  of  the  towns 
next  the  fea. 

Since  this  period,  the  inhabitants  have  lived  in  peace,  and  have  increafed 
to  \ipwards  of  50,000  fouls.  This  number  is  daily  and  rapidly  increafing. 
To  facilitate  intcrcourfe  between  the  inhabitants,  the  legiflature  have 
lately  adopted  meafures  for  opening  roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Such  is  their  growing  importance,  and  their  ardent  defire  for  indepen- 
dence, that  their  political  feparation  from  Maflachufetts  may  be  fuppofed 
not  far  diftant.  :  ■  ' 
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SITUATION  and  extent. 

miles. 

Length  68  j  Bgj^^g„   C    3  and  4°  Eaft  Longitude, 

Breadth  403  (41  and  42°  North  Latitude. 


Boundaries.    TJOUNDED  north  and   eaft  by   the    Commonwealth  of 
,  ■     '    XJ  Maflachufetts  j   fouth  by    the  Atlantic  ;  weft    by  Con- 

neaicut.     Thefe  limits  comprehend  what  has  been  called  Rhodelfland 
and  Providence  Plantations. 
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Ci'vil  DMfions  and  Population .'[     This  ftate  is  divided  into  five 
which  are  fubdived  into  twenty-nine  townfliips,  as  follows  ; 


counties. 


Counties, 


Tow  NSH  I  PS. 


pN^ 


■Newport, 
Pfrtiinouth, 
j  Fofter, 
Newport,  <!  Jamefton, 

\  Middleton, 
I  Tiverton,  ' 
I  Little  Compton 


Waflilngtpn, 


Kent, 


Providence, 


rVVeflerly, 
,'  North  Kingfton 
I  South  Kingfton 
<j  Chariefton,' 
I  Exeter, 
I  Richmond, 
(^Hopkinton, 

(  EaftGreenvyich 
<  Weft  Greenw. 
(.Coventry, 

^Providence, 

I  Warwick, 
Suiithfield, 
Scituate, 
Glouceiler, 
Cumberland, 
Cranfton, 

',  Johnfton, 

[^North  Provid, 


Briftol, 


^Barrington, 


Briftol, 
Watren, 


Total  five.  1    Twenty-nine. 


The  civil  diflentions  in  which  this  eftate  has  for  fome  time  paft  been 
involved,  have  occafioned  many  emigrations.  Until  thefe  difteations  are 
compofed,  the  numbervviil  no  doubt  continue  to  dccreafe. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Englifli  exti^aQion. 
ders  migrated  from  Maffachufetts, 


The  orisfinal  fet- 


^U^, 
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Boys,  Harbours,  and  IJJanJs  ]     Narraganfett  Bay  makes. up  from  feuth 
to  noi  ih,  between  the  main  land  on  the  eai':  and  well:.     It  enibofonis  many; 
Ic'riile  iHands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Rbode-lfland,   Canonnicut,  Pru- 
dence,  Patience,  Hope,   Dyer's  and  Hog  IiTands 

TJ)e  harbours  are  Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Fatuxet,  Warren, 
^'A*l  Biillol. 

l<.hode-'fl:ind  is  thirteen  miles  long  f.-om  north  to  f;->i;!:h,  and  four  niile^ 
wide,  and  is  divided  into  three  townihips,  Newport,  Portfmouth,  and  Mid- 
dleton.     it  it  a  noted  refort  for  invalids  from  fouthern  climates. 

The  ifland  is  exceedingly  pleafant  and  healthful  ;  and  is  celebrated  for.' 
its  fine  women.     Travellers,  with  propriety,  gall  it  the  Edeti  of  America. 

It  futfered  much  by  the  late  v;ar.  Some  of  its  nioll  ornamental  coun- 
tty  feats  were  deilroyed,  and  their  fine  groves,  oichards,  and  fruit  trees, 
wantonly  cut  down.  The  foil  is  of  a  fuperior  quality.  Before  the  war 
30,000  ilieep  commonly  fed  upon  this  ifland  ;  and  one  year  there  were 
37,000.  Tvvo  years  ago  there  were  not  3000  flieep  upon  the  ifland. 
They  have  probably  increafed  fince. 

Canonnicut  lies  weft  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and  is  fix  miles  In  length,  ancj' 
about  o.ne  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  purchafed  of  the  Indians  in  1657,  and 
incorporated  by  aft  of  aflembly  by  the  name  of  Jamefton,  in  1678. 

black-hbnd,  called  by  the  Indians  Maniflcs,  is  about  forty-three 
miles  fouth-v.'eft  from  New-port,  and  is  the  fouthernmofl;  land  belonging  tQ 
the  ftate.  It  was  erefled  into  a  town/liip,  by  the  name  of  New-Shore- 
ham,  in  1672. 

Prudence-lflapd  is  nearly  or  quite  as  hrge  as  Canonnicut,  and  lies 
north  of  it. 

Riz'ers  ]  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers  both  f '11  into  Narraganfett 
Bay,  the  former  on  the  weft,  the  latter  on  tlie  eaft  fide  of  Rhode-Ifland, 
P, evidence  river  rifes  in  Mafiuchufetts,  and  is  nnvigable  as  far  as  Provi^ 
d;:nce,  thirty  mjles  from  the  fea.  One  branch  of  Taunton  river  proceeds^ 
ficm  VVinifimoket  ponds  ;  the  other  rifes  within  about  a  mile  of  Charles 
river.  In  its  couife,  foutheriy,  it  paflles  by  the  town  of  Taunton,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  navagable  for  fmall  vedv-is  to  Taunton. 
Common  tides  rife  about  four  feet. 

Climate.]  Rhode-Ifjand  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  any  part  of  North 
.AtJierica.  The  winters,  in  the  maiitime  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  milder 
than  in  the  inland  country  ;  the  air  being  foftened  by  a  fea  v;ipour,  whicl^ 
filfj  enriches  the  foil.  The  fummers  are  delightful,  efpecially  on  Rhode- 
Ifland,  whcfc  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  America, 
ure  aH.^yed  by  cool  and  refrefliing  breezes  from  the  fea. 

The  diiorders  moil  pixvalent,  are  conlumptions  and  the  dyfentery. 
■Thcie  are  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  climate,  as  to  intemperance  and  im- 
{.irudence. 

Hoi!  anJ  PraJu^ions  ]  This  ftate,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  country  for 
faflure  and  not  for  grain.  It  however  produces  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
:ind  fl  .\,  and  culinary  plants  and  roots  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  Its 
natural  growth  is  the  Huue  as  in  the  other  Ncw-Enj;l,i;  d  ftates.  The  weflern 
nnd  nrrth-wcilern  parts  of  the  Rate  .  re  but  lliinly'irhabited,  and  arc  bar- 
ten  ur;d  rucky.     In  the  N.»rra2ai;fttt  countrv  the  land   is   fine  for  gr^jzing. 

"    Th? 
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JTIie  people  are  generally  farmers,  and  raife  great  numbers  of  the  finefr  and 
ilargelt  neat  cattle  in  America  ;  feme  of  them  weighing  from  16  to  1800 
I  weight.  They  keep  large  dairies,  and  make  butter  and  chcefsf  of  the  belt 
'quality,  and  in  large  quantities,  for  e-A'pcrtation.  Narraganfett  is  fameo! 
'  j  for  an  excellent  breed  of  pacing  horfes.  They  are  ftrong,  and  remaikaUe 
i  for  their  Ipeed,  and  for  their  excecellency  in  t',nduring  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
i journey. 

Trade  ]  Before  the  war,  the  merchants  in  Rhode  Ifland  imported  fro.ii 
Great-Biitain,  diy  goods  —  from  Holland,  nioney — from  Africa,  flaves — 
from  the  Weft-Indies,  fugars,  cofTee,  andmoIafTes — and  irom  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  lumber  and  proviF.ons.  With  the  money  which  they  ob- 
tained in  Holland,  they  paid  their  merchants  in  England  ;  their  fugars 
they  carried  to  Holland  ;  the  flaves  from  Africa,  they  carried  to  theWell-In- 
dies, together  with  the  lumber  and  provifions  procured  from  their  neighbours; 
the  rum  dillil'ed  from  molafTes,  was  coiried  to  Africa,  to  puichafe  iiegmes  ; 
with  their  dry  goods  from  England,  they  trafficked  with  the  neighbouiii'g 
colonies.  By  this  kind  of  circuitous  commerce,  they  fubilfttd  and  grew 
rich.  But  the  war,  and  fome  other  events,  have  hr,d  a  great,  and  in  ivf.'X 
refpects,  an  injurious  effeft  upon  the  trade  of  this  ftate.  The  flnve  tracie, 
which  was  a  fource  of  wealth  to  n.;iny  of  the  people  in  Newport,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  llate,  has  happ'ly  been  abolifhed-  The  legiflature  have 
palTed  a  law  prohibiiini:;  fliips  from  going  to  Africa  for  flaves,  and  felling 
them  in  the  Weft- India  iflands  ;  and  the  oath  of  one  feaman,  belonging  to 
the  fliip,  is  fuflicient  evidence  of  the  fnft.  This  law  is  more  iavourab'e  to 
the  caufe  of  humanity,  than  to  the  temporal  intereils  of  the  merchants  who 
had  been  engaged  in  this  inhuman  trade.  The  prohibiiion  of  tlie  ilive 
trade,  and  the  iniquitous  and  deftrudtiye  influence  of  paper  money,  com- 
bined with  the  devaftaiions  of  a  ciuel  war,  have  occafioned  a  fiagnaticri 
of  trade  in  Newport,  which  is  truly  melancholy  and  diftrtfiing.  'I  he  fa- 
lutaiy  influence  of  a  wife  and  efficient  government,  it  is  hoped,  will  revive 
the  defponding  hopes  of  the  pe'ple  In  tin's  beautiful  city,  and  place  them 
in  their  former  affluent  and  refpeflable  fituation. 

The  prefent  exports  from  the  (late  are  flax -feed,  luniber,  horfes,  cattle, 
fifli,  poultry,  onions,  cheefe,  and  barley.  The  Imports,  Confifting  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Weft-India  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Hondura"^, 
exceed  the  exports.  About  600  veflels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  tha 
difi-'erent  ports  in  this  ftate. 

Light-Houfe.]  For  the  fafety  and  inconvenience  of  Ailing  into  the  harb.-ur 

of  Newport,  th  light  boufe  was  erei^ied  in  174.9,  ifi  Beaveitail^  at  the  fjuth. 

end  of  Canonnicut  ifland. 

Dr.  Douglaf--,  in  hisSuMM  a  r.  y,  &c.  publiilied  in  1753,  has  given  a 

particular  defcriptlon  of  it.     As   I   know   not   that  any  maieiial  aitrration 

iias  taken  place  refj^fting  it,  fince  that  time,  I  Hiall  infert  it  from  him. 
*  The  diameter  at   the   bafe  is  24  feet,  and  at  the  top  13  feet.     The 

height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  58  feet,  round  which 

is  a  gallery,  and  within  thac  ftands  the  lanthorn,  which  is  about    i  i    feet 

high,  and  8  feet  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light-hcufe  {lands  on  is  about  12  feet  above  the  furfacc 

of  the  fea  at  hieh  water,. 
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Tlie  following  are  the  bearings  (by  the  compafs)  of  feveral  remarkable 
places  iVoin  the  l:ght-houfe,  viz. 

Point  liidith                                    S.  W,  3   Degrees  S. 

jjloclc-'llUnd  N.  W.  Point,           S.  W.  .8   — S. 

Ditio             S.  E.   Point,            S.  W.  by  S.  5   S. 

Whale  Rock                                      ^^' ■  9  S. 

ricntop.'s  Reef                             F- S.  E.  4  E. 

.Seal  Rock                                        E-  S.  E.  \o E. 

S.  Point  of  Rhod-lHand               E.  7  S. 

Watch  H^ufe  on  Caaic-Hill        E.  N    E.  4   E. 

Prenton's  Point                              E.  N.  E.  4 K. 

Fort  on  Goat-Wand               _        E.  N.  E  5    N. 

S.  Eaflernincdofthe  Dumplins    N.  E.  by  E. 

Kettle  Bottom  Rock                     N.  E.  4   E, 

Anchoring  place  between  the  ) 

town     of    Newport    and  >  N.  E.  by  E. 
coaitei's  harbour  ) 

There  is  a  finall  furncen  rock  lies  ofi"  due  S.  and  at  the  diftance  of  about 
200  yards  from  the  light-houfe.' 

Mauntnins.]  Tn  the  tovvn  of  Briflol  is  Mount  ITope,  or  as  fime,  Mont 
Haup,  which  is  rciuaikable  only  on  account  of  its  havi'  g  been  the  feat  of 
king  Philip,  and  the  place  where  he  was  killed.  It  is  now  the  feat  of 
governor  Bradford. 

hiMiins  ]  There  are  about  500  Indians  in  th.is  Aate.  The  greater  part 
of  them  relide  at  Charlefton.  They  are  peaceable  and  well-difpofed  to- 
vards  government,  and  Ipeak  the  Englilli  language. 

Chief  'Toivns.']  Newport  and  Providence  are  the  two  principal  towns  in 
the  ftatc  N^vvport  lies  in  lat.  41"  35'.  This  town  was  firft  fettled  by  Mr. 
William  Coddington,  afterwards  governor,  and  the  father  of  Rhnde-Ifland, 
with  feventeert  others,  in  1639.  |ts  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finell:  in 
the  world,  fprcads  weftward  beford  the  town.  The  entrance  is  eafy  and  fafe, 
a-  d  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  it  and  ride  in  perfeiSt  fecurity.  The  town 
lies  north  and  fuuth  upon  a  graduid  afcent  as  you  proceed  eaftward  from 
the  water,  and  exisibits  a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the 
pjighbouring  hills  which  lie  eaftward  upon  the  Main.  Weft  of  the  town 
is  Goat-Ifland,  on  which  is  a  fort.  Between  this  iflmd  and  the  town  is 
the  harbour.     Front  or  Water-ftrcer  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  level. 

Newport  contains  about  1009  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  c;q^o 
inhabitants.  It  has  nine  houfes  for  public  worfliip  ;  three  for  the  baptills, 
two  for  congregatiqnalirts,  one  for  epifcopalians,  ore  for  Quakers,  one 
for  Moravians,  and  a  fvnagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  a  ftaie-Iioufe,  and  an  edifice  for  the  public  library.  The  fituation, 
form,  and  nrchitei^ure  of  the  tlare-houfe,  give  it  ihe  preference  ro  moft 
public  buildings  in  America.  It  ftands  fuftciently  elevated,  and  a  long 
V'harf,  and  paved  parr.de  lead  up  ;o  it  from  the  haibour. 

Tlic  building  tor  the  library  corfifts  of  one  large  room,  th.irty-fix  feet 
long.  Jwciiiy-fix  teet  broad,  and  nineteen  fret  high,  where  the  books  are 
Lf  nt,  v.ith  two  fmall  offices  atljoining.     The  principal  cr  welt  front  is  -4 

pediment 
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^edimeni  and  portico  of  four  columns,  of  the  Doricic  order  ;  thewlioie 
etiicihlctture  ot  which,  runs  quite  rtund  the  building.  The  two  offices  are 
placed  as  wings,  one  on  each  fide  the  portico,  and  connected  with  the 
body  of  the  building  fo  as  to  form  two  half-pediments  proceeding  from 
the  lower  pnrt  of  the  entnh  nture.  The  eaft-front  confl  is  of  a  plain  Do- 
rick  pediment,  lu'ppor(ed  by  iV  rnllic  arcade  of  three  arches,  in  th.e  rectir:s 
of  which,  are  placed  three  Venerian  windows,  after  the  Dorick  order. 
The  oulfide  o'i  the  \Vho!e  building  is  ruilic  work,  and  Hands  on  a  b,,!e 
five  ictt  \'roti\  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  iteps  the  whob 
width  of  the  portico. 

In  the  year  1747,  Abfahaiii  Redwood,  Efq  ;  gave  1294  volumes,  valued 
at  £^00  I'-t/ling,  as  the  foundation  of  a  library  in  Newpori.  Several 
other  valuable  donations  were  afterward?  given.  Thefe  books  were  depo- 
fited  in  the  ubove-defcribcd  edifice,  which  was  erfefted  for  the  purpofe  of 
i^eceiving  thenl.  A  niiinbei'  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  into  u  body 
politic  by  the  name  of  the  '  Company  of  the  Redwood  Library,'  with 
power  to  chobfe  annually  eight  directors,  a  treafurer,  fecfetary  and  libra- 
rian. This  elegant  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair,  and  one-third  of 
the  bocks  in  the  library  were  feifher  carried  off,  or  deftroyed  by  the  Briti.^i 
during  the  war. 

Providence  is  fituated  on  Providence  river,  about  thirty  miles  north-weft 
of  Nev.'port,  in  latitude  41°  51'  north  It  is  at  prefent  by  far  the  moll 
flouriiliing  town  in  the  State.  It  contains  700  houfes,  and  upwards  of  4300 
inhabitants.  Its  piiblic  buildings  are  a  (College,  an  elegant  church  for 
Baptifts,  two  for  Congregationali'ls,  befides  others  for  other  denomina- 
tions This  town  carries  on  a  large  foreign  trade,  and  an  extenfive  and 
gainful  traffic  M'ith  the  fur.''ounding  country.  The  town  is  fuuated  dn 
both  fides  of  the  river,  and  is  connedled  by  a  commodious  bridge. 

The  inhabitants  of  Providence,  the  laft  year,  manufaduied  ioo,or?o 
yards  of  cloth  more  than  rn  any  year  fince  the  peace.  This  cloth,  at  z. 
hinderate  valuation,  will  amount  to  20,000  dollars. 

This  town,  and  Newport,  and  a  few  others  have,  from  the  firft,  firmly 
oppofed  the  late  iniquitous  meafures  of  their  infatuated  legifHiture. 

Briltol  is  a  pleafant  li-itle  tovVn,  about  fixteen  miles  north  of  Newpo'^, 
on  the  Main.  It  has  an  excellent  foil,  and  isahuoft  as  reiriarkable  for  the 
produelion  of  onions,  as  Wethersfield  in  ConneOicut. 

Fijkes.~\  In  the  livers  and  bays  are  plenty  of  flieeps-head,  black  .*"iiH, 
herring,  fhad  iobflers,  oyfters  and  clams  ;  and  around  tiie  fliores  of  Rhode- 
Ifiard,  btfidesthofe  already  mentioned,  are  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  h::^^, 
haddock,  &c.  &c.  to  the  amount  of  more  than  feventy  different  kinds,  !a' 
that  in  the  feafons  of  fi'fli,  the  markets  are  alive  with  them.  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  Newport  furnillies  the  bell  fifii  market  in  the  vvorld. 

Religion.]  The  conftitution  of  the  ftate  admits  of  no  religious  ellabliiK- 
nients,  any  further  than  depends  upon  the  voluntary  choice  ot  individi;;*?. 
Ail  men  protelTing  one  Sujireme  Being,  are  equally  prote'5led  by  the  lav.'s. 
and  no  pariictliar  feet  can  claim  pre-eminence.  This  unlimited  ];b;:My 
in  religion  is  one  principal  caiife  why  there  is  fuch  a  variety  ofreligiolis 
fe-fts  in  Rhode-Ifland.  The  haptifts  are  the  moft  numerous  of  any  deno- 
mination in   the  flate.     In  i  784  they  h:id  thirty  cong'e^:ions,     Thefe,- 
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as  well  as  the  other  baotifts  in  New-England,  are  chiefly  upon  the  Cali?!- 
niftic  plan  as  to  doctrines,  aid  independents  in  regard  to  church  govern-- 
tncnt.  There  are,  however,  fome  who  profefs  the  Arminian  tenets,  and 
ere  called  Arminian  baptifts  Others  obferve  the  jewifl-i  or  Saturd^^t 
Sabbaih,  from  a  ptrruafion  that  it  was  one  of  the  ten  commandment,, 
which  they  plead  are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  were  never  abrogat-i 
ed  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  mull  at  lead  Be  deemed  of  equal  validi|yi: 
ior  public  worfliip  as  any  day  particularly  fet  apart  by  Jefus  Chriil  and 
his  apolrles.  Thefe  aie  called  fabbatarian,  or  feventh-day  baptilts.  Thefa 
are  others  who  are  called  ftparate  baptifts.  The  baptifts  in  general  re-; 
fiife  to  communicate  with  other  denominations;  for  they  hold  that  iiu-f 
iiieifion  is  necell'iry  to  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is  necelHuy  to  commu- 
riion.  Tlieieiore  they  fuppofe  it  inconfiftent  for  them  to  admit  unbap- 
iifed  perfiins  (as  others  are  in  their  view)  to  join  with  thein  in  this  ordi- 
r.uBCe.  The  baptitls  are  encreafing  in  New-England  ;  but  their  increaie 
is  much  more  rapid  in  Kentucky  and  the  fouthern  ftates.  The  nuiiiber 
of  their  congregations  in  New  England  in  1784,  was  155..  Ofthefe 
kventy-one  wereinMafiachufetts  ;  twenty-five  in  New-HampJKire  ;  thirty 
in  Rhode-llland,  and  twenty-nine  in  ConneQicut -j^. 

The  other  religious  denominations  in  Rhode-lfland  are  congregation 
alilts,  friends  or  quakers,  epifccpalians,  moravians  and  jews.  There  iSi 
.  ttifo  a  fiiiall  number  of  the  univerfal  frier.ds,  the  difciples  of  Jemina 
Wilkinfon.  Uefides  tkSfe  there  is  a  confidciable  number  of  the  people 
ivho  can  be  reduced  to  no  particular  denomination,  and  are,  as  to  reli- 
gion,  ftriftly  Nothingarians . 

In  fume  parts  of  this  (1:ate,  public  worfliip  is  attended  with   piinftualir}' 

,ftnd  propriety,  in  others  they  make   the   fabbath  a   day  of  vifiting  and  fcT- 

tivity  j    and  in  athers   they  efteeni  every  d^y  alike,  having  no  place  of 

,  nieeting   for  the   ^urpofe  of  religious    worfhip.     They  pay  no  taxes  tor 

the  fupport  of  ecclefiuilics  of  any  denomination  ;  and  a  peculiarity  which 

diiliinguillies  this  ftate  troin  e^rery  other  protellant  country  in  the  knowri 

.■*•<■  orld  i^,  that  no  contract   formed  by   the   miniiler  with  his  people,  for 

liis   falary,  is  valid  in  lav/  .    So   that  minifters  are  dependent  wholly   on 

the  irittgiity  of  the  people  fof  their  fupport,  fince  their  fabrics  are  not 

.  ticovcrablc  by  iaw.     It  ought  in  juftice,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that 

i-lic  cierrn'  i;;  i?eneral  are  liberalv  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it  havci 

leafon  tu  cuo^piain  tor  want  of  liipport 

literature]  The  literature  of  this  ftitte  is  confined  principally  to  the 
iowns  of  N^ vvport  and  Providence.  There  are  men  of  learning  and  abi- 
iiiics  fcatierc'd  through  othc.  towns,  but  they  are  rare.  The  bulk  of  the 
Inhabitar's  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  involved  in  greater  ignorance 
perhaps  than  in  any  oiiier  part  of  New-Englard.  An  impartial  hillory 
01  their  tranfacflions  fince  the  peace,  would  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
cbiervation.i. 

At  Providence,  is  Rhode-lHand  college.  The  charter  for  founding* 
.  Ihi*  Seminary  of  Leirning  was  granted  by  the  general  alTmibly  of  rhe  ' 
.  fta;c,  An.  1764,  in  confcquence  of  the  petition  of  a  lar^e  number  ot  the 

moll  ' 


f  See  I^uchts's  Church  H'fl,  of  Netv-P.ngJan'l; 
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.inofl:  refpeclable  characters  in  the  ftate.     By  the  charter,  the  corporatioa  ' 
of  the  college  confjfls  of  two  fcoarate  branches,  by  the  name  of  the  Truf- 
tees  and   Fellows  of  Rhode-lfland   college f,  with  diftin(S,  fcparate  and 
Tvipeftive  powers.      The  number  of  tiuftees  is  thirty  fix,  of  whom   twen- 
ty-tv/o   are  of  the  denomination    called  haptiils,  five  of  the  denominaiion 
t)f  friends,  five  epifcopalians,  and  four  congregationalifts.     'I'he  fame  pro- 
. portion   of  the  different  denominations   to   continue   in  perjjetuutn.     The. 
number  of  the  fellows  (inclufive  of  the  prefident,  who  is  a  ftllow  ex  "ff-do) 
is   twelve,  of  whoin  eight  are  baptifts,  the  others  chcfen  indifcriiiunately 
from  any  denomination  of  proteftants.     The  concurrence  of  both  branches, 
hy  a  majority  of  each,  is  neceiT^ry  for  the  validity  of  an  a£t,  except  ad- 
jiiding   and   conferring   degrees,    vi'hich   exclufively   belongs  to    the    fel- 
Ipwfliip  as  a  learned  faculty.      The  prefident  miift  be  a  baptift,  profefibrs 
.  and   other   officers   of  in!i:ru£lion  are   not  limited  to  any  particular  deno- 
mination.     There  is  annually   a    general  meeting   of  the  corporation,  ort 
'  the   firft    Wedneivlay  in  September,  at  which  time  the  public  commence- 
iiient  is  held. 

This  inftitution  was  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Brlfto!,  and 
the  commenceoient  held  there  in  1769,  at  v/hich  time  feveri  perfons, 
^lunmi  of  the  college,  received  the  degrees  of  Balchelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where  a 
large,  elegant  building  v.'ns  erefted  for  its  accommodation,  by  the  gene- 
rous donations  of  individuals,  moftly  from  the  town  of  Providence.  It  is- 
fituated  on  a  hill  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  ;  and  while  its  elevated  rituatit;n 
renders  it  delightful,  by  comuianding  an  exten^ve,  variegated  profpeft,  il 
farnillies  it  with  a  pure  falubrious  air.  The  edifice  i^  of  brick,  four  fto- 
fies  high,  \  50  feet  long,  and  /j:6  wide,  with  a  pvojeftion  of  ten  feeC 
each  fide.  It  has  an  entiy  lengthways,  with  rooms  on  each  fide.  There 
are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  accomm.odation  of  ftudents,  and  eight  larger 
Ones  for  public  ufes.      This  r'X;f  is  covered  with  fiite. 

From  December  177^,  to  June  17S2,  the  college  edifice  was  uf-d  by 
the  French  and  Americao  troops  f^or  an  hofpital  and  barracks,  fo  thaf 
the  couife  of  education  was  interrupted  during  tha^t  period.  N'o  degrees'- 
were  conferred  from  1776  to  17S6.  From  1786  the  college  again  be-^' 
came  regular,  and  is  now  very  flouriiliing,  containing  upwards  ol  fixiy 
{Indents ,  __ 

This  infiitution  is  under  the  inftrudlion  of  a  precedes ',  a  profeiior  of 
nitural  an<l  experimental  philofophy,  ^  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  af- 
tronoiDy,  a  profefi'or  of  natural  hiftory,  and  three  tutors.  The  feveraJ 
elalTiS  Lire  initruded  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  various  arts  and 
fciences.  The  ftudies  of  liia  freHimaii  year,  are  the  Latin  and  Grcel: 
languages,  Englifh  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Of  the  fophimore,  G-jthrie'3 
geogii.phy.  Ward's  ailthiDetic,  Hammond's  algebra,  Sheridan's  ihetori- 
cal  gruiimar,  and  lectures  on  eiociiion.  Watt's  logic,  and'Cicefo  de' 
prn'ore.  Of  the  junior,  Horace,  Kaini's  elements  of  criricifin,  Euclid'* 
elements,  Atki'Ti>n's  epitome.  Love's  furveying,  Martin's  grammar, 
Philofophia  Britannica,    and  Feigufon's  aftrcnoniy.     Of  the  fenior,  Lu- 

cian's 

'  f  T^his  name  to  lye  a'ierecl  'ivhen  ary  gemrous  EenefaBor  arifes,  nvho  ly  his 
^eral  dtnalion /ball  eniide  h'mfeifto  the  henour  of  ■gii'ir'g  the  college  a  name. 
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clan's  dialogues,  Locke's  efTay  on  the  human  underftanding,  HutchifiTi 
|bn's  moral  philofopliy,  Bolingbroke  on  hiftory,  and  a  review  of  all  the'i 
iludies  of  the  ftveial  years.  Every  year  are  frequent  exercifes  in  fpeak-f 
ing  and  the  various  kinds  of  conipofition.  There  are  tV70  examinations,' 
leveral  public  exhibitions  for  fpeaking,  and  three  vacations  annually. 
The  inftitution  has  a  libraiy  of  between  twoand  three  thoiifand  volun.es, 
containing  a  valuable  coliedion  of  antient  and  modern  authors.  Alio 
a  ftnall,  but  very  valuable  philfophical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  funds 
of  the  colieee  are  at  interell  in  the  treafury  of  the  ftate,  and  amount  to 
almoft  two  thouland  pounds. 

At  Nevv'port  there  is  a  flourifliing  academy,  under  the  diretlion  of  a 
reS:or  and  tutors,  which  teach  the  learned  languages,  Englifli  grammar, 
geography,  &c. 

Societies.]  A  marine  fociery  waseftablifhed  at  Newport  in  1752,  for  the 
purpofe  of  relieving  diftrelfed  widows  and  orphans  of  maritime  brethren, 
and  of  fuch  of  their  focicty  as  may  need  afTillance. 

Curio/nies.]  About  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Providence  lies  a  fmall  vil- 
lage, called  Pawiucket,  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  famous  for  lamprey 
eels.  Through  this  vill.ige  runs  Pav/tucket  river,  which  empties  into: 
Providence  river,  two  miles  eaft  of  the  town.  In  this  river  is  a  beautiful 
fall  of  water,  direflly  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  v.-hich  divides* 
the  Cnmmonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  from  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland 
The  fall,  in  its  whole  length,  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet.  The  water  pafTes: 
througl)  feveral  chalais  in  a  rock  which  runs  diametrically  acrofs  the  bed: 
of  theftream,  and  ferves  as  a  dam  to  the  water.  Several  niills  have  been 
ereflcd  upon  ihefe  falls  ;  and  the  fpouts  and  channels  which  have  been  coh- 
llrufted.to  condufl  the  Rr  afiis  to  their  refpeCtive  wheels,  and  the  bridge, 
have  taken  very  nnich  frohi  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  fcene  j  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  indefcrib^bly  charming  and  romantic. 

Conjiilution]  The  Conltitution  of  this  ftate  is  founded  on  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  the  frame 
of  government  was  not  eilentially  altered  by  the  revolution.  The  legif- 
htureof  the  ftate  coniifts  of  two  branches — a  fenate  or  uf>per  houfe,  coi'n- 
pofed  often  members,  called  in  the  charter  ajfipumts — -and  a  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives,  coii:p'of^.d  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  towns.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  iegifiatiire  are  chofen  twice  a  year  j  and  there  are  two  feiTioni 
^f  this  body  annually,  viz.  on  the  firlc  Wednefday  in  May,  and  the  lall 
Wednefday  in  Oa,,ber. 

The  fuprenie  e,\£cutive  power  is  veftcd  in  a  governor,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence,  in  the  deputy  governor,  who  are  chofen  annually  in  May  by  the< 
fuffr:iges  of  the  people.  The  governor  prefides  in  the  upper  houfe,  but 
has  only  a  lingle  voice  in  emitting  laws. 

There  is  one  fupreme  judicial  court,  compofed  of  five  judges,  whofe 
j»!rifditlion  exrcnds  over  the  whole  ftate,  and  who  hold  two  courts  an- 
/lunlly  in  eadh  county. 

!n  each  county,  there  is  an  infeiior  court  of  commcn  pleas  and  general 
ftftionsof  ihe  pe;ice,  held  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  caufes  not  capital, 
ariling  v.ithin  the  county,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fupreme 
Court. 

The- 
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j  The  juftices  of  the  peace,  as  in  other  ftates,  have  cognizance  of  fmall 
1  fcaufes  ;  and  fince  the  revolution  their  powers  have  been  enlarged  to  an 
j.  tincommon,  if  not  to  a  dangerous  extent, 

Hijiory.]  This  {late  was  firft   fettled  frorh  Maflachiifetts.     Motives  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  Which  are  well  known  to  have  occafioned  the 
:    fettlemfent  of  moll  of  the  other  United  States,  gave  birth  to  this.     The 
.■  emigrants  from  England  who  came  to  Maflachufetts,  though  they  did  not 
1    perfectly  agree  in  religious  fentiments,  had  been  tolerably  united  by  their 
common  zeal  againft  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.     But  as 
.    foon  as  they  were  removed  from  ecclefiailical  courts,  and  poflefted  of  a 
patent  allowing  liberty  of  confcience,  they  fell  into  difput(?s  and  conten- 
tions among  themfelves.     And    notV/ithftanding    all    their   fufferings   and 
complaints  in  England,  excited   by  the  principle  of  uniformity,  (fuch  is 
human  nature)  the  majority  here   were  as  fond  of  this  principle,  as  thofe 
from  whofe  perfecution  they  had  fled. 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  not  embraced  or  underftood 
at  this  time  by  any  feft.  While  all  difclaimed  perfecution  foi^  the  fake  of 
confcience,  a  regard  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
.  'church  of  Chrift  from  infection,  together  with  the  obftinacy  of  the  here- 
tics, was  urged  in  juftification  of  that,  which,  ftripped  of  all  its  difguifes, 
.  the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Chrift  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
Condemn. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a  rhinifter,  who  came  over  to  Salem  in  1630,  was 
charged  with  holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  at  length  banifhed  from 
the  then  colony  of  MalTichufetts,  and  afterwards  from  Plymouth,  as  a  dif- 
turber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  Cdmmonixjealth  •  and,  as  he  fays,  '  a  bull 
t)f  excommunication  was  fent  after  him.'  He  had  feveral  treaties  with 
Myantonomo  and  Canonicus,  the  Narraganfett  fachems,  in  1634  and 
1635,  who  alTured  him  he  fitould  not  want  for  land.  And  in  1634-5  ^^ 
and  twenty  others,  his  followers,  who  were  voluntary  exiles,  came  to  a 
placed  called  by  the  Indians  Moofhaufick,  and  by  him  Pro'uidence. 

Here  they  fettled,  and  though  fecured  from  the  Indians  by  the  terror  of 
the  Englifh,  they  for  a  confiderable  time  greatly  fufFered  through  fatigue 
and  want 

The  Unhappy  divifions  and  contentions  ifi  MafTachufetts  ftill  prevailed  ♦' 
and  in  the  year  1636  Governor  Winthrop  ftrove  to  exterminate  the  opi- 
nions which  he  difapproved.  Accordingly  a  fynod  was  called  at  New- 
town (now  Cambridge)  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  when  eighty  erroneous 
opinions  were  prefented,  debated,  and  condemned  ;  and  a  court  held  in 
Oftober  following,  at  the  fame  place,  bani/lled  a  few  leading  perfons  of 
thofe  who  wereaccufed  of  thefe  errors,  and  cenfured  feveral  others  ;  nor, 
it  feems,  for  holding  thefe  opinions,  but  for  feditious  conduct.  The  dif- 
putes  which  occafioned  this  difturbance,  were  about  the  fame  points  as  the 
five  queftions  debated  between  the  fynod  and  Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thug 
defcnbed  by  Dr.  Mather:  They  were  '  about  »"he  order  of  things  in  our 
union  to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift;  about  the  influence  of  our  faith  in  the 
application  of  his  righteoufnefs  ;  about  the  ufe  of  our  fanctification  in  evi- 
dencing our  juftification  ;  and  about  the  confideration  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  by  men  yet  under  a  covenant  of  works  ;  briefly,  they  were  about  the 
IBT  P.  ppint-j 
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points  whereon  depend  the  grounds  of  our  affurance  of  bleflednefs  in  i 
better  world  f.  ,     . 

The  whole  colony  of  Mafliichufetts,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  violent  ftr- 
ment.  The  eledtion  of  civil  ofTicers  was  carried  by  a  party  fpirit,  excited 
by  religious  diftention  Thofe  who  were  baniflied  by  the  court,  joined  bj 
a  nuiioer  of  their  friends,  were  in  qtieft  of  a  new  fettlement,  and  came  tc 
Trovidence,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  R.  Williams, 
who,  by  the  aflirtance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  procured  for  them,  from 
the  Indians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode-Ifland.  Here,  in  1638,  the  people, 
eighteen  in  number,  formed  thenifelves  into  a  body  politick,  and  chofe  Mr. 
Coddington,  their  leader,  to  be  their  jtidge,  or  chief  magiftrate.  This 
fame  year  the  fachems  figned  the  deed,  or  grant  of  the  i(Tand  ;  for  which 
Indian  gift,  it  is  faid,  they  paid  very  dearly,  by  being  obliged  to  make 
repeated  purchafes  of  the  fame  lands  from  feveral  claimants. 

The  other  parts  of  the  ftate  were  purchafed  of  the  natives  at  feveral 
fuccelTive  periods. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  people  being  deflitufe  of  patent,  or  any  legal 
authority,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent,  and  by  the  afllftance 
of  Sir  Henry  Vare,  jun.  obtained  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (then  governoi 
and  adniiral  of  all  the  plantations)  and  his  council,  '  a  free  a!rd  abfolute 
charter  of  civil  incorporation,  by  the  name  of  the  incorj5oration  of  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  Narraganfett  Bay.'  This  lafted  until  the  chattel 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  by  -.vhich  the  incorporation  was  ftiled, 
*  The  Engli/li  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  in 
New-Englard.'  This  charter,  without  any  eflential  alteration,  has  re-; 
iDained  the  foundation  of  their  government  ever  fince. 

As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  were  perfecuted,  at  teafl:  in  their 
own  opinion,  for  the  f".ke  of  confcience,  a  moft  liberal  and  free  toleration 
was  eftabliflied  by  them.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority  to  do  with 
religion  here,  that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  no  coniraft  between  a 
niinifter  and  a  fociety  (unlefs  incorporated  for  that  purpofe)  is  of  any 
force.  It  is  probably  for  thefe  reafons  that  fo  many  different  fcfts  have 
ever  been  fotind  here  j  and  that  »he  Sabbath  and  all  religious  inftitiitions 
hnve  been  more  neglecled  in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the  New-Ertg- 
land  ftates.  Mr.  Williams  is  faid  to  have  become  a  Baptift  in  a  few  years 
after  his  fettling  at  Providence,  and  to  have  formed  a  church  of  that  per- 
fu'ifion  ;  which,  in  1653,  difagreed  about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  ; 
fon-'C  holding  it  neceifaiy  to  church  communion,  and  others  judging  it 
indifTcrent  ;  upon  which  the  church  was  divided  into  two  parts.  At 
Newport  Mr.  lohn  Clark  and  fome  others  formed  a  church,  in  164]., 
on  the  principles  of  the  Baptilts  J  which  chuich  was  afteiwaids  divided. 
like  that  at  Providence. 

In  1720,  there  was  a  congregational  church  gathered  at  Newport,  and 
the  RcvLicnd  Naihaiiiel  Clap  was  ordained  as  pallor.  Out  of  this  chuich 
another  was  formed  in  1728.  The.  worlliip  of  God  according  to  the  iites 
of  the  church  of  England  was  inftituted  here  in  1706,  by  the  Society  lor 
propagating  the  gotpcl  in  foreign  parts  j  and  in  1738  there  were  fcven 
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-jvorHiipping  aflemblies  in  this  town,  and  a  large  fociety  of  Quakers  at 
Portfmouth  at  the  other  end  of  the  ifland. 

In  1 730,  the  colony  was  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  and  chiefly  by  the  na- 
tural increafe  of  the  firft  fettlers.  The  niimber  of  fouls  in  the  ftale  at  this 
time  was  17,935  ;  of  which  no  more  than  985  were  Indians,  and  1648 
negroes. 

In  1738,  there  Were  above  one  hundred  fail  df  velTels  belonging  to 
Newport. 

The  colony  of  Rhbde-Ifland,  from  its  local  fituation,  has  ever  been  lefs 
fexpofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  from  the 
French  from  Canada,  than  their  neighbours  in  Maffachlifetts  and  Con- 
nefticut.  Many  of  the  colony  have,  from  its  firft  eftablilTiment,  profeffed 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  which  forbao  them  to  fight.  For  thefe 
reafons,  the  colony  has  been  very  little  concerned  in  the  old  wars  with 
the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  expedition  againft  Port-Royal  in  1710, 
and  in  the  abortive  attempt  againft  Canada  in  1711,  they  had  fome  forces. 
Towards  the  intended  expedition  againft  Canada  in  1746,  they  laifed 
300  men,  and  equipped  a  floop  of  war  with  100  feamen  ;  but  in  their 
voyage  to  Nova-Scotia,  they  met  with  misfortunes  and  returned.  Soon 
after  the  defign  was  dropped. 

Through  the  whole  of  th5  late  unnatural  war  with  Great-Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ftdte  have  m^nifefted  a  patriotic  fpirit  5  theif  troops 
have  behaved  gallantly,  and  they  are  honoured  in  having  produced  the 
fecpnd  general  in  the  field. 

The  rage  for  paper-money  in  Rhode- Ifland  is  not  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
fent  time.  From  1710  to  1750,  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves  that  the  moft  be- 
neficial bufinefs  of  the  colony  was,  '  Banking  or  negociating  a  i>afe,  frau- 
dufent,  paper-money  curhny,  which  was  fo  Conttived,  that  amongft  ihem- 
felves  it  came  out  at  about  two  and  an  half  per  cent,  intereft,  and  they  lent 
it  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  at  ten  per  fcent.  a  moft  bare-faced  cheat. 
The  intereft  of  thefe  public  iniquitous  frauds  went,,  one  quarter  to  the  fe- 
veral  townfhips  to  defray  their  charges ;  the  other  three  quarters  were 
lodged  in  the  treafury,  to  defray  the  government  charges  of  the  colony  •. 

In  1744,  there  was  an  emiflion  of  jT.  160,000  O,  T.  in  paper  bills  of 
•credit,  under  ptetfence  of  the  SpanifK  and  impending  French  war.  But 
it  was  diftributed  among  the  people  by  ivay  of  loan  at  four  per  cent,  in- 
tereft for  the  firft  teii  years,  after  which  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  off  by 
degrees  in  ten  years  more  without  intereft.     'I'his  loon  depreciated.    , 

Jn  1756,  the  current  bills  arnounted  to  j^. 525, 335  O.  T.  which  in  its 
depreciated  ftate  was  then  fiippofed,  by  the  wife  and  honeft,  fufHcientfor 
all  the  purpofes  of  the  cdlony  ;  yet  ic  was  then  meditated  to  emit 
£.200,000  O.  T.  more  upon  loan.  This  Dr.  Douglafs  fuppofes  could 
not  have  been  defigned  as  '  a  further  medium  of  trade,  but  a  kna'vijh  de~ 
k}ke  of  fraudulent  debtors  of  the  loan  of  money  ^  to  p^y  off  tlteir  loans  at  a  very 
depreciated  value  f .'  He  again  obferves  §  ,  '  Their  defign  is  by  quantity 
'to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  bills  j  and  lands  mortgaged  for  public  bills 

P  2  will 
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will  be  redeemed  i.  thefe  minorated  bills,  nt  a  very  confiderable  real  vd-' 
^e'     Were  this  writer  living,  would  he  not  now  fpeak  the  fame  language 

refpcaing  the  P-^;^ft^;f^S*'u;:::fthe  paper-n.oney,  iniuftice.  and 
But  enough  ha  ^J^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^is  unh.ppy  ftate.  I  will  only  oblerve. 
^t^^^^  deprived  the  ftate'of  great  nutnbers  of  its  worthy 
Ind  ntft  ^^M.  inha^tants  ,  they  have  had  a  ..oft  pern.c.ous  >nflu^ 
erce  Toon  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  legally  depr>v,ng  the  widow  and 
the  oXn  of  their  juft  dues,  and  otherw.fe  eftabliihrng  imquuy  by  aw, 
nd  h  V  ocCftoned  1  ruinous  ftagnatipn  of  trade.  It  >s  hoped  the  t.me 
is  not  fl!  diftant,  when  a  wife  and  efficient  government  will  aboha.  thefe 
iniquitous  laws,  and  reftore  tranquility  to  the  ftate. 


O   N   N  E   C   T   I   C   U   T. 


'       S I  T  u  ."v  T  I  o  N  and  Extent. 

T  ppath     ^2  •)      ^  f  4'°  a"^  42°  2'  North  Latitude. 

Bre' dth     57  \      ^''^'''''     \  10  50'  and  3°  zo'  Eaft  Longitude. 

BOUNDED  north,  by   MalTachufetts  ;  eaft,  by  Rhode. 
Ifland  ;  fouth,  by  the   found,  which  divides  it   fron; 
1  ong-lfland  ;  weft,  by  the  ftate  of  New- York.     . 

The  diviaonal  line  between  Conneft.cut  and  Maff.chufets,  as  fettlci 
in  I7n.  was  found  to  be  about  feventy-two   miles   in   length.      i  he  iin 
dividing  ConneQicut  from  Rhode  llland,  was  fettled  m  1728    ^"d/-""' 
to   be  about   forty-five  miles.     The  fea  coaft    from  the  mouth  ot  Vauka 
tuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Connea:cut    1 
a  direft  fouthweftwardly  line  to  the  mouthof  Byram  nver,  .s  reckoned 
abooit  ninety   miles.     The  line  between  Conneaicut  and  New-Yorkiu 
from   latitude  410   to  latitude  420  2'  ;  l^  m.lesf.     Conneaicut  contair. 
about  4,674  fquare  miles  ;  equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres. 

Ri<vers.}     the  principal  rivers- in  this  ftate  are  Conneaicut.  defcribe 
xarder   New-England,     Houfatonik,     the  Thames,    and    their    branchei 
One  branch  of  the   Houfatonik  §    rifes   in   Lanefhorough,    the  o  her 
VVindfor,  both  m  BerkHiire  county  in  Maffachufctts.     ^^  P^^^^'Jj^ 

»  See  Hift.  of  United  States,  p.  120,  &c. 

-|-  Doughifs. 

§  Aa  Indian  name,  fignifying  Over  the  Mounta:fi» 
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a  nunibei  of  pleafant  towns,  and  empiies  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  twelve  miles  to  Derby.  A  bar  of  fliells, 
at  its  mouth,  obllruds  its  navigation  for  large  velTels.  In  this  river,  be- 
tween Salilbury  and  Canaan,  is  a  catara£t,  where  the  water  of  the  whole 
river,  which  is  150  yards  v.'ide,  falls  about  fixty  feet. perpendicularly,  in 
a  perfeftly  white  flieet.  A  copious  mift  arifes,  in  which  floating  rain- 
bows are  feen  in  various  places  at  the  fame  time>  exhibiting  a  fcene  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful. 

Naugatuk  is  a  fmall  river  which  rifes  in  Torrington,  and  empties  intp 
the  Houfatonik  at  Derby.  Farmington  river  rifes  in  Becket,  in  Maf- 
fachufetts,  and  after  a  very  crooked  courfe,  part  of  which  is  through  ths 
fire  meadows  of  Farmington,  it  empties  into  Gonneflicyt  river  in  Wind- 
for. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long-Tfland  found  at  New-London,  It  is 
navigable  fourteen  miles,  to  Norwich  Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name, 
pnd  branches  into  Shetucket,  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river, 
on  the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwick  ftands  on  the  tongue  of  land  between 
tiiefe  rivers.  Little  riyer,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  hiis  a  remarkable 
and  very  romantic  cataract.  A  rock  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river.  Over  this  the 
whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire  fheet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here 
the  river  is  compreffed  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two  craggy 
cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  channel  de- 
fcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked  and  covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon 
thefe  the  water  fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agitation, 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  into  a  broad  baton  which  fpreads  before  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls,  the  rocks  are  curioully  excavated 
by  the  conftant  pouring  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are 
al  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or  fir.  feet  deep.  The  fmoolhnefs  of  the 
water  above  its  defcent— the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  perpendicular 
fall — the  tremendous  roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering 
cliff  which  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  viev/  of  the  fpettatcr  a  fcene 
indefcribably  delightful  and  majellic.  On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  finelt 
mill  feats  in  New-England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  occu- 
pied by  Lathrop's  miijs,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world. 
Accofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  fs  a  broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  iorui 
of  a  wharf,  built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket- river,  the  other  b.'-anch  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from  its 
mouth,  receives  Quinnabog,  whi.ch  has  its  fource  in  Brimfield,  in  Ivlaffu- 
ehufetis  ;  thence  palfing  throueh  Sturbridge  and  Dudley  in  Maffachufetts, 
it  croffes  into  Connefticut,  and  divides  Pomfret  from  KilHngly,  Can- 
terbury from  Plainfield,  ard  Lilbon  from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles 
with  the  Shetucket.  In  paffing  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles 
oyer  many  falls,  and  affords  a  yaft  number  of  mill  feats.  The  fource 
of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  Quinnabog.  It  has  the 
name  of  Willamantik  while  paffing  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tol- 
land and  VVillington,  Coyenlry  and  Mansheld.  Belov/  Windham  it  takes 
the  nan}e  of  Shetucket,  and  euip  les  as  above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by 
numberlefs  brocks  from  every  piri  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
piouth  cf  Shetucket,  is  a  bridge  of  limber  124  feet  in  length,  fupported 
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at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up  in  the  middle   by  braces  on  the  top, 
in  the  nature  of  an  arch. 

Eaft,  or  North  Haven  river  rifes  in  Southington,  not  far  from  a  bend 
in  Farniington  river,  and  paffing  through  Waiiingford  and  North  Haven, 
falls  into  New-Haven  harbour  It  has  been  meditated  to  connect  the 
fource  of  this  river  wiih  Farmington  river. 

Mill  river  and  Weft  river  are  inconfiderable  ftreams,  bounding  the 
city  of  Nevv-Hayen  on  the  eaft  and  5f/eft. 

Weft  of  the  Hoi-fatonik,  are  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  found.  Among  thefe  is  Byram  river,  noticeable  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  boundary  between  New-York  and  Connecticut.  But  neither  this,  nor 
any  of  the  others,  are  confiderable  enough  to  merit  particular  defcriptions. 

Harbours.'\  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New-London  and  New- 
Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From  the  light-houfe,  which 
ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles  5 
the  breadth  is  thiee  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  feme  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathom  water — a  clear  bottom — tough  ooze, 
and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the  town  is  entirely  fccure,  and  compiodious 
for  large  fnips. 

New-Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New-London.  It 
is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly  from  the  found,  about  four  miles.  Its 
entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathom  at  low  water,  and  three  fathom  and  four  feet  at  com- 
mon tides.  .  .  .J 

The  whole  of  the  fea  coaft  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which 
are  fafe  and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufHciently  ufed  to  merit  a  de-  ' 
fcription. 

Clhnnte,  Soil,  and Produ6lions'\  Connecticut,  though  fubjefl  to  the  ex- 
tremes ot  he-Ht  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden  changes, 
is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  forty  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
iicdlicut,  who  were  living  in  1774,  were  upwards  of  feyenty  years  old. 
From  accurate  calculation  it  is  found  that  about  one  in  eight  live  to  the 
age  of  feventy  years  and  upwards,  one  in  thirteen  to  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  and  one  in  about  thirty  to  the  age  of  ninety  f. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  v/eather  is  variable,  according  as  the  wind 
blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As  you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea 
breezes  have  lefs  efteft  upon  the  air,  and  confequently  the  weather  is  lefs 
Variable.     The  iliorteft  day  is  eight  hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes,   and 

the 

f  The  folloiving  nuas  extraded  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ret'.  Dr.  Wales ^ 
formerly  mirijler  of  Mi  ford,   noiv  profeffcr  of  di'vinity  in  Yale  College. 

'  From  January  i,  1771,  lo  January  i,  \y';y,^^g/>erfnsdiedatjWlford; 
of  ivhich  -y^T^,  or  about  one-fev. nth  part,  nxjere  iipiJcards  of  'jo years  old  •  and 
84,  or  about  one-third  pay  t  of  the  nvhole,  luere  under  \o  years. 

From  January  i,  1 771,  to  June  t,,  1782,  died  at  Milford,  .^^ij  per- 
fons  ;  ofivhich  31,  or  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  nvhole  number ,  ivere  80 
jears  old  and  iipivard,'  • 

^  Other  calculations  of  a  fimilar  hind,  made  in  different  parts  of  the  fate  fr»m 
the  hills  of  mortality,  confirm  the  jujinefs  of  the  abo've  proportion. 
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|tjie  longeft  fifteen  hours.  Thenorthweft  winds,  in  the  winter  feafon,  are 
often  extremely  fevere  and  piercing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  diiTolying  influence  of  the  fun  in  the  im- 
nienfe  forefts  north  and  northweft.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of 
the  fky,  however,  makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  is 
' favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connefticut  is  generally  broken  land, 
made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and  vallies  j  and  is  exceedingly  well  water.- 
ed.  Some  fmall  parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
fjxth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong,  fertile  foil.  Its  principal  pro- 
idudtions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate,  oats  and 
barley,  which  are  heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat — flax  in  large 
quantities  —  fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips, 
peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  common  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  foil  is  very  well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which 
enables  the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes.  Ac- 
tual calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  quantity  of  the  beft;  mowing 
land  in  Connefticut,  produces  aboiit  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  beft  wheat  land  in  the  ft:ate  of  New-York.  Many 
farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate,  have  lately  found  their  advantage 
lA  raifing  mules,  which  are  carried  from  the  parts  of  Norwich  and  New- 
London,  to  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  yield  a  handfome  profit.  The 
beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe  of  Conneflicut  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world. 

Trade]  The  trade  of  Connefticut  is  principally  with  the  Weft  India, 
iflands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veflels  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  oak  ftaves,  hoops,  pine 
boards,  oak  plank,  be-ms,  Indian  corn,  fifti,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live 
^:attle  and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifh,  and  French  ports. 
Beef  and  fifli  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy  duties  in  the  French  iflands,  as  that 
little  profit  arifes  to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  thei.  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  makir:g  free  pons  in  the 
French  Weft-India  iPands  extends  to  all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molaf- 
fes  and  other  articles,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Engliili  purcliafes 
for  Canada  and  Noya-Scotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Conncfticut  with 
the  French  Weft-India  iflands  is  not  profitable.  Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
and  fugars  are  not  permitted  to  be  brought  awsy  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  adminiftred  is  fuch,  as  that 
thefe  articles  cannot  be  fmuggled. 

Conneflicut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  veflels  employed  i-:  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other  ftates. — To  Rhode-lfland,  Maflacimfets, 
and  New-Hampfliire  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  com,  and  rye.-f-To  North 
and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe,  falted  beef,  cyder,  ap- 
ples, potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  receive  in  return,  rice,  indigo,  and  money. 
But  as  New-York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  markers  always  well 
jcnown,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connedicut,  elpecially  of  the  weftern 
parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot  and  pearl  aflics,  fiax-feed,  beef, 
pork,  cheefe,  and  butter,  in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the  produce  of  Con- 
necticut river  from  the  parts  of  MafTchufetts,  New  Hampfhire,  and  Ver- 
mont, as  well  as  of  Connecticut,  which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame 
market.  Confiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  ftate  are  marketted  at  Bofton  and  Providence. 

Th' 
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The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from  this: 
ftate,  belort  the  year  1774,  was  then  eftimated  at  about  j^. 200,000  law-' 
lul  money,  annually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  eftimate  has  been  made,; 
fo  thai  it  is  impollible  to  tell  whether  the  amount  has  fince  been  increafed 
or  diminiilied. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  /liipping  in  ConneQicut,  was  180  ;  their 
tonnage  10,317;  feataring  men  1162;  befides  upwards  ot  twenty  fail 
of  cor.lling  vcltcls,  which  employed  about  ninety  feamen.  This  ftate 
has  HOC  yet  fully  recovered  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved  by  the 
latewar;  fo  that  the  nuniberof  iliipping,  &c.  has  not,  at  any  period  fince 
lyy^.,  been  afcertained  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  confider-, 
jng  the  lofles  fuftained  by  the  war,  the  delicacy  of  the  fliip-building  bufi-. 
nefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  iliipwrecks,  and  iolTes  by  hurricane:, 
in  the  Welt-Indies,  that  the  iliipping  and  feamen  are  not  now  fo  nume- 
rous as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  /hipping  from  the  port  of  New  London  employed  laf 
year  in  the  European  and  V.'elt-fndia  trade,  was  tour  iliips,  one  fnow 
fifty-four  brigantines,  thirty-two  Icccners,  and  forty-five  floops.  Th( 
number  of  horfes  and  cattle  exported  from  the  dilliitl  round  New-Lon 
don,  frcm  the  loth  of  January,  17S7,  to  the  loth  of  January,  17S8,  wa 
6917  ;  befiLles  jack-affes  imported  and  exported,  not  included.  Froii 
1786  to  1787,  the  number  was  6671,  fo  that  the  iall  year  exceeded  th< 
other  246.  From  March  1787,  to  January,  17S8,  1454  horfos,  700  oxen 
and  23  cows,  Were  expcited  from  the  port  of  Middletor. 

Miint'fuifJures.]  The  farmers  in  Lonredicut  and  their  families  are  moft 
]y  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homelpun  cloth.  Their  linens  and  woollen 
are  manufailured  in  the  family  way  ;  and  although  they  are  generall 
of  a  ccafer  kind,  thi-y  are  ot  a  ftionger  texture,  and  much  moic  ..^urabl'. 
than  thofe  imported  trom  Fra.nce  and  Great-Britain.  Many  of  thei 
cloths  are  fine  and  handfome.    • 

The  woollen  manufactory  at  Hartford  has  already  been  mentioned 
The  legiflature  of  the  Hate  have  encouraged  it,  and  it  bids  fair  10  giov 
into  importance.  We  have  alfo  mentioned  Mr.  Chittendon's  ufeful  Ma 
chine  for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth.  This  machine  is  put  in  motio: 
hy  a  manderil  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  Con 
reftvd  with  the  manderil  are  fix  parts  of  the  machine,  independent  of  e-  ci 
other  ;  the  firft,  introduces  a  certain  length  of  wire  into  the  chops  of  ti; 
£o>one  i  the  fecond,  fliuts  the  chops  and  holds  faft  the  wire  in  the  middl 
until  it  is  finifhed  ;  the  third,  cuts  oft'  the  wire  ;  the  fourth,  doubles  ih 
tooth  in  proper  form  j  the  fifth,  makes  the  lail  bend  ;  and  the  fixth,  dctj 
livers  the  finiflied  tooth  fjoin  the  machine.  The  mandeiil  is  moved  by  | 
band  wheel,  five  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  a  crank.  One  revolution  o 
the  manderil  makes  one  tooth  ;  ten  are  made  in  a  fecond,  and  36,000  ; 
an  hour,  Src.  as  has  been  already  obferved  (P.  88)  With  one  machin 
like  this,  teeth  enough  might  be  made  to  fill,  cards  fufficienc  for  all  th 
inanufaflurers  in  New-England.  In  New-Haven  is  a  linen  manufaftoiv 
whicii  flouriilies ;  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftabliilied.  In  l::ii 
Harttord  is  a  glafs  work,  a  fnutf  and  powder  mill,  and  an  iron  voi 
and  flitting  mill.  Iron  woiks  are  eftabliilied  alfo  at  Salilbury,  Norwi.  I. 
and  other  parts  of  the  ftate.     At  Staftbrd  is  a  furnace  at  which  is  n 
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large  qiiantlties  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongery,  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper  is  inanufafliired  at  Norwich,  Hartford, 
New-Haven,  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails,  ofeveiy  fize,  are  made  m 
alnioft  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  ;  lo  that  confiderable  quan- 
tities can  be  exported  to  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better  rate 
than  they  can  be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  bell  kind, 
candles,  leather,  ilioes  and  boots,  are  manufattured  in  this  ftate.  Wc 
muft  not  oiuit  to  mention  wooden  dilhes,  and  other  wooden-ware,  which 
are  ijiade  in  yaft  quantities  in  Suffield,  and  fome  few  other  places,  and 
fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaftern  ftates.  Oil-mills,  of  a  new  and 
very  ingenious  conftrudion,  have  been  erected  in  feveral  parts  of  tha 
^ate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this  ftate,  that   a  buOrel 
of  fun-flower    fe;d    yields  a    gallon   of  oil,    and   that   an  acre  of  ground 
plunted  with  the  feed  at  three  feet  apart,  will   yield  between  forty  and  filty 
bufhels  of  the  feed.      This  oil  is  as  mild  as  fweet  oil,  and  is  equally  agree- 
able with  fallads,  and  as  a  medicine.      It  may  moreover  be  uleu  wiih    ad- 
vantage in  paints,   yarnilKes,   and  ointments.     From   its   being   manufuc- 
tuied  in  our  own   country,  it  may  always  be   procured  and  ufcd    in  a  fieflx 
ftate.     The  oil    is  prefted    from   the  leed  in   the   fame   manner   that   cold 
drawn  linfeed  oil  is  obtained  from  flax  feed,    and  with    as   little   trouble. 
Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fi.x  fliillings  a  quart.     Should  the  oil  of  the  fun- 
flower  fell  for  only  two-ihirds  of  that  price,  the   produce  of  an  acre   of 
ground,  fuppofing  it  to  yield  only  forty  hulliels  of  the  feed,  will  be   thirty- 
two   pounds,  a   lum  far  beyond  the    produtt  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  any 
kind  of  grain.     The  feed  is  raifed  with   very  little  trouble,  and    grows  i.i 
land  of  moderate  fertility.      It  may  be   gathered  and   flielled,  tit   for    ths 
extradion  of  the  oil,  by  wojrien  aiid  children. 
» 
Civil  di'viftons  and  population.]  Connedicut  is  divided  into  ei^ht    coun- 
ties, viz.  Hartford,    Nev/-Haven,    New-London,    Fairfield,     Windham 
Litchfield,  Middlefex   and   Tolland.     l"he    counties   are    fubdiv  ded  into 
upwards  of  eighty   townlliips,   each  of  which   is  a  corpoiation,  invelted 
with  power  to  hold   lands,  choofe  their  own  town   officers,  to   make   pru- 
dential laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgrelTion  not  to   exceed  twenty  ihillincfs, 
and  to   choofe  their   own  reprefentatives   to  the    general  alfembly.     Tiic 
tovynlhips   are  generally  divided  into   two    or  moic  p^iriilies,  in  each  of 
which  is  one  or  more  places  for  public  v/orfliip. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population,  &c.  of  this 
ftate  in  1782.  Since  this  time  the  counties  of  iViiddlefex  and  Tolland 
have  beenconftiiuteJ,  and  a  number  of  new  townlhips,  made  up  of  di- 
vilions  of  the  old  ones,  have  impoliticly  *  been  incorporated. 

*  The  multiplication  of  toiionjhips  increafes  the  number  of  reprefentalit'eSt 
'which  is  alreatiy  too  great  for  the  moji  democratical  government^  and  unncte^- 
Jari'y  enhances  the  ex  pence  of  maintaining  civil  government  in  the  ftate. 
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Counties. 

Towns  where 

the  Courts 

are  held. 

9f    ' 

Total  Blacks 
Ind.&  Negr. 

Total  whites- 

Population  for  every  fquare  mile  about  45. 
Number  of  Females  in  the  ftate  103,735. 

Hartford. 

Hartford, 

Middleton, 
and  Tolland  *, 

21 

9~ 

10,815 

55,6471320 

1 

25,092   885 
31,131  1920 

29,7221134 

28,185    485 
33.127    529 

New-Haven. 

New-Haven. 

4.776 

New-London. 

New-London 

and 

Norwich, 

Fairfield  and 
Danbury. 

8 

lO 

5,884 

5-755 

Fairfiel(i. 

Windham. 

Windham. 

12 

'9 

5.36' 
6.797 

Litchfield, 

Litchfield. 

Totai- 

79 

30,38s 

202.8776273 

1 

Connefticut  is  the  rnofl:  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of  any 
pf  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out  in  fniall  farms,  fiom  fifty  to  three  or 
four  hundred  acres  each,  which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  fimple  ;  and 
ere  generally  cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit.  The 
ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  high  ways,  croihng  each 
other  in  every  direction.  A  traveller,  in  any  of  thefe  reads,  even  in  the 
moft  unfetiled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than  two  or  three 
piiles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage,  and  a  farm  under  fuch  improve- 
juents  as  to  afford  the  neceiTaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
{;.<<  e  rcfembles  a  well  culi-vated  garden,  which,  with  that  degree  ofin-r 
ciullry  that  is  neceftaiy  to  happinefs,  produces  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  in  great   plenty. 

In  1756  thenunibercf  inhabitants  in  Ccnneflicut  was  130,611.  In 
1774.  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In  18  years  the  increafe  was  67,245, 
From  1774  to  1782,  the  increafe  was  but  1 1 ,294  perfons.  This  com- 
par.-,tively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  m?y  be  fatisfaftorily  accounted  for 
irf>!;i  the  deftruf^ion  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Ver- 
luont,  the  wellern  parts  of  New-Han)pl"hire,  and  other  ftates- 

•  Mitff^ieton  an({7olhnJ,  are  n  nu  the  flme  /o-uw  of  Middlefex  and  Tol- 
land counties.  Courts  are  alfa  held  a:  Haddam,  "which  is  the  ha'fjbire  t^zvn 
^  MiddUJei;  county. 
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The  inhabitants  are  ahncft  entirely  of  Englifli  defcent.  There  are  nq 
Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and  very  few  Scotch  of  liifli  people  in  any 
part  of  New  England. 

Chara^er,  Mfltivers,  l^c.]  In  addition  to  what  has  been  jilready  faid  oft 
thefe  particulars,  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  ti.at  the  peo- 
ph  of  Connecticut  are  ren,ark?.bly  fond  of  having  all  their  difputes,  even 
thofe  of  the  niolT:  tiivial  kind,  fettled  according  lo  laiv  The  pievalence  of 
this  litigious  fpirit,  affords  en)ployinent  and  fupporc  for  a  numerous  body 
of  lawyers.  The  number  of  attions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral 
dockets  in  the  ftate,  jullifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  parry  fpinl, 
however,  which  is  the  bane  cf  political  happinefs,  has  not  raged  with  fucll 
yiolerce  in  this  ftateas  in  IMafiachufetts  and  Rhode-Ifland,  Public  pro- 
ceeuipgj  have  been  conduced  generally,  and  efpecially  ot  late,  with  mucK 
palnmefs  and  candour.  The  people  are  well  informed  in  legard  lo  theif 
fights,  and  judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them.  The 
ftate  was  never  in  greater  political  tranquility  than  at  prefent. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  refpe6lab!e,  have 
hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  ariilocratical  balance  in  the  Very  democratical 
government  of  the  ftaie  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a  check  upon  the 
cvei bearing  fpirit  of  republicanirm,  It  has  been  lamented  that  the  un- 
happy religious  cifputes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
the  cler2;y  ;  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others  have  paid  to  their  tem- 
poral concerns,  to  the  negleft  of  their  flocks  ;  and  an  inattention  to  the 
qualifications  of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  f'.cred  ofHce,  have* 
heretofore,  confiderably  dimlnifhed  their  influence.  It  is  a  pler.fmg  cu- 
cumftance  that  the  rage  for  theological  difputation  is  abating,  and  greate|f 
ftridnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admilEon  of  candidates  to  the  mii^iftry. 
Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  :.itributeci, 
in  part,  to  their  jncreafmg  influence,  that  an  evide!  t  reformation  in  the 
manner^  of  the  people  of  this  tlate,  has  taken  place  fince  the  peace.  .  In 
j-egard  to  learning  and  abilities,  the  clergy  at  the  prefent  day  are  t<^&\ 
fo  their  predsceffors  at  any  former  period. 

Religion  ]  The  bed  in  the  world,  perhaps,  for  a  republican  governmento 
As  to  the  mode  of  exercifmg  church  government  and  difcipline,  it  mignf 
not  improperly  be  called  a  republican  religicjin.  Eacli  church  is  a  fepar;>te, 
jurifdidlion",  and  claims  authority  to  choofe  (heir  own  minifter,  to  exe/cile 
government,  and  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfelf  The  chirfj:hes, 
however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other  ;  they  are  afToci.ited  for  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience.  The  aflbciations  have  power  to  licenfe  ca:;di- 
dates  for  the  miniftry,  to  confultfor  the  general  welfare,  and  to  reccmm.end 
meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches,  but  haye  no  authority  to  eniurce 
them.  When  difputes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called  by  the  partieis 
to  fettle  them  ;  but  their  power  is  only  advifcry  There  are  as  many  af- 
fociatipns  in  the  ftate  as  there  are  counties  ;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year. 
Thefe  are  all  combined  in  one  general  aflTociation,  who  wieel  annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confifterit  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  are  tolerated 
jn  Connecticut  ;  and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  caMiolicifm  is  increanng. 
There  are  very  few  religious  fefls  in  this  ftate.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
^re  Congregationalifts.     Befides  thefe  there  are  Fpifccpalians  and  Bapttfts  ; 

&n4 
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pnd  formerly  there  was  a  fociety  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  ;  but 
ihey  arc  now  reduced  to  a  veiy  fmall  nmnber.  The  Epifcopalian  churches 
are  refpeflable,  and  aje  under  the  fuperintendence  ofa  bii]iop.  There  were 
iwenty-nine  congregations  of  the  B^ipiills  in  1784.  Thefe  congregations, 
V'ith  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  meet  in  affociations,  by  delegation, 
annually.  Thefe  affociations  confifl  of  nieffengers  chofen  and  fent  hy  the 
churches.  Seme  of  their  principles  are,  '  The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin 
JQ  bis  poderity— the  inabiliry  of  man  to  recover  himfelf — effectual  calling 
by  fovereign  grace — juftification  by  imputed  righteoufnefs— immerfion  for 
fcaptifin,  and  that  on  profeffion  of  faith  and  repentance— congregational 
chyrches,  and  their  independency — reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of 
four.d  conveifion.'  The  Baptiils,  during  the  late  war,  were  warm  and 
iiO.\yt  friends  to  their  country  ;  and,  by  their  early  approbation  of  the  new 
forni  of  government  *,  have  nianiiefted  the  continuance  of  their  patriotic 
fentiments. 

pamages  fuflained  in  the  late  'war■^^  After  the  eftabliflmient  of  the  peace 
in  i7S3,a  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  general  affembly 
to  eftiu. ate  the  damage  done  by  the  Britilii  troops,  in  the  feveral  towns 
which  ihty  ravaged.     The  following  is  thp  rtfult  of  their  enquiries. 

Amount  of  lofles. 
Kpw  London,  (burnt  by  Benedid  Arnold, 

Scp:euiber  6,  1781)  -  -  jC-  H5'788    I5      6 

Groton,  -  do.  -  do.  -  23,217      6     o 

^catteiing  towns,  do.,  r-  dp.  -  9,806     9     2 

£.   178,812   10     5 

Norwalk,  (burnt  by  the  Britiflr,  1779)  -  £.  34,867     9     2 


cgnhfcated  property  and  other  loffes  -  2,077 


o 


I-  36,944    9    2 


(Ireenwich  -  -  -  ~  £■  6>3^5    ' '      ^. 

^r—: iofles  of  nien  not  on  oath  -  -  369  17     7 


£■  6,735     9     3 


l^ajrfield,  (burnt  in  1779)              -              -              -          j^.  40,807  2  20 

I^Jew-Hoyen,  ravaged  by  Governor  Tryon  July  1779       j/^.  24,893  7     6 

I'. aft  Haven             do.                  do.             -              -    ■           4,882  16     4 

We'jt-Hjven            do.                  do.              -              -                  474  o     3 

Qiher  lolTcs  not  before  computed                 -              -r                  586  o      i 

£■  30,836  4  ~ 


AinouPt  of  the  loffes  in  the  whole  flate  in  money,  7         /-  /r 

vuli^cuasin,774  -  .         .        ^' \       £■    ^94>235    »6 

*  In  tl't-ir  ojfqcialion  at  Nti<  '^  ■  :'  ■      78*7. 
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thief  Towns.]  There  nre  a  great  numb°r  of  verj  pleafant  towns,  botH 

,      maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.      It  contains  five  incorporated  towns 

•   or  cities.      1  wo  of  tliefe,    Hartford  and  New- Haven,  are    the  capitals   of 

theftate.     The  general  aiTenibly    is  held    at    the   former  in  May^  and  at 

the  latter  in  Odober,  annually 

H  A  Tv  T  F  0  R  D  (city)  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  navigation  Oh  the  welt  {idg 
Of  Cooneaicut  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  found. 
Irs  buildings  area  ftate-houfe— two  churches  for  congregacionalifts- i 
diftillery,  befides  upwards  of  300  dwelling-houfes,  a  number  of  which 
are  handfomely  built  with  brick. 

The  town  is  divided  by  a  filial!  rivet,  with  high  romantic  banks.  Over 
this  river  is  a  bridge  conneiSing  the  two  divifions  of  the  towns.  Hartford 
Is  advantageouily  fuuated  for  tiade,  has  a  very  fine  back  country,  enters 
largely  into  the  manufafturing  bufinefs,  and  is  a  rich  fiouriiliino-  cont- 
hiercial  town. 

New-Haven  (city)  lies  round   the  head  of  a  bay,  Wbich  makes  vdi 
about  four  miles  north  from  the    found.      It  covers  part  of  a  lar?e    piairS 
which  is  circumfcribed  on   three  fides   by  high  hills   or  mountains,      Tv.r(s' 
fmal!  rivers  bound  the  city  eaO:  and  welt.      The  town  v.as  origjnally  iajd 
out  in  fqiiares  of  fixty  rods.     Many  of  thefe    fquares  have   been  divided 
by  crofs  ftreets.     Four  itreets   run  north- Weft  and    fouth-eaftj   thefe  nrd 
croff;;d  by  others  at  right  angels- — Near  the  centre  of  the  city   is  the  pufclid 
fquare  ;  on  and  around  which  are  the  public  buildings,  which  are   a  tete- 
houfe,  college  and  chape!,  three  churches  for  Congregationalifts,   and  one 
for  Epiicopalians.     Thefe  are  hall  handfoiiie  and  commodious  builJlngSi 
The  college,  chapel,  ftate-houfe,  and   one  of  the   Churches   are  of  ferick. 
The  public  fquare   is  encii'cled  with  rows  of  trees*  which  render   iti  both 
convenient  and  delightful.     Its    beauty,  however,   is    greatly  dlmi/i-ifi-ied 
hy  the  burial  ground,  and  feveral   of  the  public  buildings,  which   Occupy 
a  confiderable  part  of  it.  / 

Mary  of  the  ftreets  are  ornamented  with  iwo  rovvs  of  trees,  iferie  on 
each  fide,  v/hich  give  the  city  a  rural  appearafce.  The  profpaft  frc.ni 
the  ftecples  is  greatly  variegated,  ^nd  extremely  beautiful  Taere  are 
about  5C0  dwelling-houfes  in  the  city,  principally  of  wood,  and  well 
built,  and  foiiie  of  them  elegant.  The  ftreets  are  fandy,  but /tieat  ard 
cleanly.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city,  are  between  3  and  4'/'oo  fjuls. 
About  one  in  feventy  die  annttrdly  ;  this  proves  the  heaithtulcefs  ofiis 
climate.  Indeed  as  to  p'eafantnefs  of  fituation,  and  falubrity  of /nir.  NeW-^ 
Haven  is  not  exceeded  by  any  city  in  America.  It  carries  or  1  conHder- 
able  trade  with  New-Y^rk,  and  the  Weft-I.^dia  Iflands,  and.ls  flouri'fli^ 
ing  *. 

Ne  vr-ho  NDO  N  (city)  ftard';  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  "^^'hames,  nenf 
its  entrance  into  the  found,  in.  latitude  4102^'.  It  h'S  twoolacesfur 
public  worfhip,  one  for  Eplfcopiiia  's  and  one  for  Congregai/lonalifts,  ancf 
about  300  dweiiing-honfcrs.  Its  harbour  is  tlie  beft  in  Coiinefticiit,  and 
as  good  as  any  in  the  United-States  <  and  is  defended   by  /ort    TranibulT 

,'  and 

•  The  following  accoa.nt  of  the   number  of  inhabitants  in  the  citv  of 
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and  fort  Giifwold,  the  one  in  New-Londcn,  the  other  in  Groton.  A 
corfiderable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  infamoui  Benedidt  Arnold,' 
in  1781.     It  has  fmce  teen  rebuilt. 

Norwich  (ciiy)  ftands  at  the  head  of  Thames  river,  12  or  14  miles 
ronli  from  New-London.  It  is  a  commercial  city,  has  a  rich  and  exten- 
five  back  country,  and  avails  itfelfof  its  natural  advantages  at  the  head 
of  navicjation.  Its  fituation  upon  a  river  which  affords  a  great  number  of 
convenient  feats  for  mills  and  water  machines  of  all  kinds,  render  it  very 
eligible  in  a  manufidural  vieV/. 

The  inhabitants  31*6  not  negleflful  of  the  advantages  which  nature  has 
fo  liberally  given  them.     I'hey  manufaQure  paper  of  all  kinds,   (lockings. 


New-Haven,  and  their  different  ages,  together  with  the  number  of  build- 
ings of  different  kinds,  is  the  refult  of  an  accurate  enumeration,  September 
20th,  1787.  As  it  may  furnilla  fufficient  date  from  which,  at  any  future 
tnumcr.ttion,  feveral  valuable  and  iriftrudlive  calculations  may  be  made, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  preferve  it. 
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tloclcs  and  watches,  clialfes,  buttons,  ftone  and  earthen  ware,  wire,  oll^ 
chocolate,  bells,  anchors,  and  all  kinds  of  forge  work.  The  city  con- 
tains about  450  dwelling-houfes,  a  cDurt-hotile,  and  two  churches  for 
Congregationalills,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians.  The  chy  is  in  three  de- 
tached, couipad  divifions  ;  viz.  Chelfea,  at  the  landing,  tlife  town,  and 
Bean-hill  ;  in  the  latter  divilioh  is  a  flourifliine  academy  •  and  in  the 
town  is  a  fchool  fupported  by  a  donation  from  D:.  Daniel  Lathrop,  de- 
ccafed.  The  executive  courts  of  law  are  held  alternately  at  New-Lon-« 
don  and  Norwich. 

Mi  t)DLE  TO  K  (city)  is  pleafantiy  fituated  on  the  Weftern  bank  of  Con- 
nedticut  river,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  principal  town 
in  Middlefex  county^— has  about  300  houfes— a  court-houfe— one  churcH 
for  Congregaticnalilis-— one  for  Epifcopalians — a  naval  office— -and  carries 
On  a  large  and  increafing  trade. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Hartford  is  W  e  r  H  e  R  s  f  t  e  l  ff,  a  very  plearanE 
town  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes  fiiUated  on  a  fine  foil, 
with  an  elegant  brick  church  for  Congregationalills.  A  f^ir  is  held  here 
twice  a  year.     This  town  is  noted  for  railing  onions. 

Windfor,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fairfield  and 
Guilford,  nreall  confiderable  and  very  pleafant  towns. 

Curio/.*' js.]  Two  miles  weft  of  New-Haven  is  a  mountain,  on  the  ton 
t)f  which  is  a  cave,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refidence  of  generals 
Whaley  and  Goff,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  who  was  beheaded.. 
They  arrived  at  Bofton  July  2^th,  1660,  and  came  to  New-Haven  the 
March  following.  May  nth,  1661,  they  retired  and  concealed  ihemfelveS 
behind  V/ell-lnountain,  three  miles  from  New-Haven  j  and  the  19th  of 
AugufI:,  they  removed  to  Rdilford,  where  they  lived  concealed  until  the 
I3!h  of  October,  1664  ;  when  they  returned  to  New-Haven,  and  imme* 
diateiy  proceeded  to  Hadley,  where  they  remained  concealed  for  about 
ten  years,  in  which  time  Whaley  died.  GofFe  foon  after  abdicated.  Ill 
1665,  John  Dixwell,  Efq  another  of  the  king's  judges,  vifited  them  while 
at  Hadley,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  New-Haven,  where  he  lived 
inany  years,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  John  Davis.  Here  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  public  burying-place,  where  his  grave-ftone  is  ftand^ 
ing  to  this  day,  with  this  infcription,  '  J.  D  Efcj.  deceafed  March  iSih^ 
in  the  Bzd  year  of  his  age,  168S.' 

In  the  town  of  Pomfret  is  a  cave  rendered  remarkable  hf  the  humoroug 
adventure  of  General  Putnam.  This  cave  is  defciibed,  and  the  ftory  ele- 
gantly told  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  in  his  life  of  that  hero.  The  ftor/ 
and  the  defcription  I  Hiall  infert  in  his  own  words. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed  to  Connecticut,  the  wolves,  then  ve!*/ 
numerous,  broke  into  his  flieep-fold,  and  killed  feventy  fine  ilieep  and 
goats,  befides  woundiug  many  lamb's  and  kids.  This  havoc  was  com- 
mitted by  a  ilie-wolf,  which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  feverai 
years  infeffed  the  vicinity.  The  young  were  commonly  deftroyed  bv 
the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but  the  o'd  one  was  too  fagacious  to  couie 
Vvithin  reach  of  gun-Hiot  upon  being  clofely  purfued,  flie  would  gene- 
rally fly  to  the  wdlern  woods,  a.id  return  the  next  winter  with  anothet 
litter  of  whelps. 
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This  wolf,  at  lenp-th,  became  fuch  an  intolerable  nuifance,  that  Mr. 
Putnam  entered  into  a  combination  with    five  of  his    neighbours    to  hunt 
alternately  until  they  could  deftroy  her.     Two,  by  rotation,  were  to   be 
conftanily  in  purfuir.     It  was  known,  that,  having  loft  the  toes  from  one 
foot,  by  a  fteel  trap,  fne  made  one  track  fiiorter  than  the  other.     By  this 
veftige,  the   purfuers  recognized,  in  a   light   fnow,  the  route  of  this  per- 
nicious animal.     Having  followed  her  to  Connecticut  river,  and  found  Hie 
had  turned  back  in  a   direft    courfe    towards  Pomfret,  they  immediately 
returned,  and  by  ten  the  next    morning    the  blood-hounds  had  driven  her 
into  a  den,  about  three  miles    diftant    from    the   houfe   of  Mr.   Putnam: 
the  people  foon  collefted  with  dogs,' guns,  ftraw,  fire  and  fulphur,  to  attacl^ 
the    common    enemy.     With   this  apparatus    feveral    unfuccefsful  efforts 
were  made  to  force   her  from    the  den.     The  hounds  came   back  badly 
wounded,  and  refufed  to  return.     The  fmoke  of  blazing  ftraw  had  no  ef- 
fect.    Nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  briniftone,   with   which  the  cavern  was 
filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the  retirement.     Wearied  v.'ith  fuch  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts (which  had   brought  the  time  to  ten   o'clock  at  night)  Mr.    Put-  j 
liam  tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but   in  vain  ;  he   propofed  td  1 
his  negro  man  to  go  dow.T  into  the  cavern  and  flioot  the    wolf;  the  negro' 
declined  the  hazardous  fervice.     Then  it  v.-as  that  their  mafter,   angry  at 
llie  difaf^pointment,  and  declaring  that  he  was  ad-iamed  to  h'  v^  a  coward 
in  his  family,  refolved    himfelf   to  deftroy   the    ferocious    beaft,  left    fhe 
iliould   efcape  through  fonie  unknown   filfure    of  the   rock.      His   neigh- 
bours ftrongly  remonltrated  againft  the  perilous  enterprize  :   but  he,  know- 
ing that  wild  animals   were    intimidated   by  fire,  and  having    provided  fe- 
deral ftrips  of  birch  br.rk,  the    only   combullible   material  which  he   could 
obtain,  that  would  iiiord  light  in  this   deep   and  darkfome  cave,  prepared 
for  his  defcent.     Having,    accordingly,  divefted   himfelf  of  his  coat  and 
waiftcoat,  ard  having  a  long  rope  faftened   round  his  legs,  by  which  he 
mi'Tht  be  pulled  back,   at  a   concerted  fignal,  he    entered   head  foremoft, 
with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  very  high  ledge  of  rocks, 
IS  about  two  feet  fquare  ;  from  thence  it  defcends  obliquely  fifteen  feet, 
then  running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  afcends  gradually  fixteen 
feet  tov.-ards  its  termination.  The  fides  of  this  fubterraneous  cavity  are 
compoied  of  finooth  ard  folid  rocks,  which  feem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  feme  former  earthquake.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
?ilf)  of  ftone,  and  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being  covered  vvith  ice,  is  ex- 
ceec'ingly  0  ppery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to  raife 
iiimftrli  upriglit  :   nor  in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  pafTage  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  den,  the  moft 
tenityin  darknefs  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  aflForded 
fcy  his  torcii.  Itwasfiler.t  as  the  houfe  of  death  None  but  monfters 
of  the  dffert  had  ever  befi.re  exploied  this  folitary  nianfion  of  horror.  He, 
cautioufiy  proceeding  onward,  came  to  the  afcent  :  which  he  (lowly 
mounted  on  h.s  hards  and  knees  until  he  difcovered  the  glaring  eye-balls 
Ot  the  wolf,  who  was  fitting  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at 
t!ie  fight  ot  file,  file  gnaflicd  her  teeth,  and  gave  v  fullen  growl.  As  foon 
Cs  he  had  mnde  the  ncc-fTury  difcoveiy,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  figrat 
fo;  pulling  him  cut.     The  people,  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who   had 

liftened' 
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iiftered  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  grov/ling  of  the  wolf,  and  fup- 
pofing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  moft  imminent  danger,  drew  him  foitii 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  his  fhirt  was  dripped  over  his  head,  and  his  Ikin 
feverely  lacerated.  After  he  had  adjufted  his  deaths,  and  loaded  his  gua 
with  nine  buclc-iliot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  the  mufquet  in  the 
other,  he  defcended  a  fecond  time.  When  he  drew  nearer  than  before, 
the  wolf,  affuming  a  ftill  more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling, 
rolling  her  eyes,  {napping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her  head  between  her 
legs,  was  evidently  in  the  attitude,  and  on  the  point  of  fpringing  at  him. 
At  the  critical  indant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her  head.  Stunned  with 
the  fliock,  and  fuffbcated  with  the  fmoak,  he  immediately  found  himfelf 
drawn  out  of  the  cave.  But  having  refrefhed  himfelf,  and  permitted  the 
fmoke  to  diflipate,  he  went  down  the  third  time.  Once  more  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  wolf,  who  appearing  very  paffive,  he  applied  the 
torch  to  hernofe  ;  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  took  hold  of  her  ears,  and 
then  kicking  the  rope,  (ftill  tied  round  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no 
fmall  exultation,  dragged  them  both  out  together. 

Another  bold  and  almoft  prefumptuous  deed,  in  this  veteran  heroj' 
has  rendered  remarkable  a  precipice  at  Horfeneck,  in  this  ftate.  The 
ftory  is  this.  ,'  About  the  middle  of  the  winter  1778,  general  Putnanl 
was  on  a  vifit  to  his  out-poft  at  Horfeneck,  he  found  governor  Tryon 
advancing  upon  that  town  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men— to  op- 
f>ofe  thefe,  general  Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  two  iron  field-pieces,  without  horfe  or  drag-ropes.  He,  how- 
ever, planted  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground  by  the  meeting-houfe,  and 
retarded  their  approach  by  firing  feveral  limes,  until,  perceiving  the 
horfe  (fupported  by  the  infantry)  about  to  charge,  he  ordered  the  picket 
to  provide  for  their  fafety  by  retiring  to  a  fwamp  inacceflible  to  horfe  ? 
and  fecured  his  ov/n  by  plunging  down  the  fteep  precipice  at  the  church 
tipon  a  full  trot.  This  precipice  is  fo  fteep,  where  he  defcended,  as  to 
have  artificial  ftairs  compofed  of  nearly  one  hundred  ftone  fteps  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  paffengers.  There  the  dragoons,  who  were  but  a 
fword's  length  from  him,  ftopped  fiiort.  For  the  declivity  was  fo  abrupt, 
that  they  ventured  not  to  follov/  :  and,  before  they  could  gain  the  valley 
by  going  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  ordinary  road,  he  was  far 
enough  beyond  their  reach.' 

Tetokct  mountain  in  Branford,  latitude  410  20',  on  the  north-weft  part 
of  it,  a  few  feet  below  the  furface,  has  ice  in  large  quantities  in  all  feafons 
of  the  year. 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.]  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  educa- 
tion of  all  ranks  of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut.  Al- 
moft every  town  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  diftrifts,  and  each  diftrifil  has 
a  public  fchoo!  kept  in  it  a  greater  or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat 
more  than  one  third  of  the  monies  arifing  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
ratable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  fchools, 
in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  law 
directs  tiiat  a  grammar-fchool  ihall  be  kept  in  every  country  town  through- 
out ~'ie  ftate. 

Tiiere  is  a  grammar-fchool  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New-Haven, 
•fnpported  by  a  donation  of  governor  Hopkins.    This  venerable  and  be- 

(^  ~^ '  r.evoknf 
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nevolent  gentleman,  in  his  laft  will,  dated  1657,  left,  in  the  hands  of 
Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  ^  i  3^4'  '  as  an  en- 
couragement, in  thefe  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths 
both  at  the  graniinar-fchool  and  college.'  In  1664,  this  legacy  was  equal- 
ly divided  between  New-Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and  granuaar-fchools  were 
eredted,  which  have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpeclable  academy,  under  the  care  and  inftrue- 
fion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight.  At  Plairfreld  is  another,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict.  This  academy  has  flourifhed  for  feveral  years,- 
and  furnidied  a  number  of  ftudents  for  Yale  and  Dartmouth  colleges. 
At  Norwich  and  Windham,  likewife,  are  academies  furniflied  with  able 
inllrutlors  ;  each  of  thefe  academies  have  fixty  or  leventy  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1 700,  and  remained  at  Killingworth' 
until  1707  — then  at  Saybrook,  until  1-716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fix- 
ed to  New-Haven  Among  its  principal  benefa<?tors  was  governor  Yale, 
in  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was  named  Ya  l  e  College.  Its  firlt 
building  was  ered^ed  in  1717,  being  170  feet  in  length,  and  22  in  breadth, 
built  of  wood.  I'his  was  taken  down  in  1782.  The  prefent  college 
edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  in  1750-,  under  the  diredtion  of  the 
Rev.  Prtfident  Cisp,  and  is  100  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  three  llo- 
ries  high,  and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  fixty-four  ftudies,  con- 
venient for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  ftudents.  The  college  chapel, 
which  is  aifo  of  brick,  was  built  in  i/Si,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty,  with' 
a  fteeple  125  feet  high.  ]n  this  building  is  the  public  library,  confilling. 
of  about  25CO  volumes  ;  and  the  philofophical  apparatus,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent incomplete.  It  contains,  however,  the  principal  machines  neceflary 
for  exhibiting  nioft  of  the  experiments  in  the  whole  courfe  of  experimentdl 
pliilofopity  ard  aftrononiy.  The  fum  ofj/^.3CO,  collscied  by  fubfcriptions, 
is  now  in  readinefs  to  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  fuch  other  inftrU- 
ments  and  machines,  as  will  render  the  philofophical  apparatus  complete. 

The  college  mufeum,  to  which  additions  are  conllantly  making,  con- 
tains fon-ie  great  natural  curiofities. 

This  literary  inftitution  was  incorporated  by  the  general  aflembly  of 
Connefticut.  Tlie  firft  charter  or  incorporation  was  granted  to  eleven 
iiiinillers,  under  the  denomination  of  truftees,  I70rr'  The  powers  of  the 
truflees  weie  enlargetl  by  the  additionul  charter,  1723.  And  bv  that  of 
T745,  the  truftees  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  '  The  Prefldent  and 
Fellows  of  Yale  college,  New-Haven.'  The  corporation  are  empowejed 
to  hold  eRates,  continue  their  fucceflion,  make  academic  laws,  eledl  a.nd 
corflitute  all  officers  of  inftru6lion  and  government,  ufual  in  univerfuies, 
and  conler  all  leained  degrees.  The  ordinary  executive  government  lain 
the  hand.s  of  the  prefident  and  tutors.  The  prefent  ofiicers  of  the  college 
are,  a  piefident,  who  is  alfo  profeffor  of  ecclefiallical  hiftory,  a  profefTor 
of  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  The  number  of  ftudents  for  feveral  years 
pnft  has  been  from  150  to  250,  divided  into  four  claftes.  The  prefent 
nuuiber  is  about  140.  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  many  as  five-fixths 
of  thofe  who  have  received  their  educations  at  this  univerfity,  were  natives 
of  Connedliait. 

In   1732,  the   Rev.  George   Berkely.  D.    D.  then  dean  of  Deny,  and 
afterwards  billiop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  made  a  generous  donation  of  8S0 

volumes 
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'Voliimes  of  books,  and  an  eftate  in  Rhode-Ifland,  that  tents  yearly  fot 
ICO  butices  of  filver — which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  annually  ap- 
propriated to  the  three  beft  fcholars  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  clafFics.  This 
has  proved  a  great  incentive  among  the  Itudents  to  excel  in  claffical  learn- 
ing. The  firft  donation  to  the  college  in  land,  confiding  of  about  600 
acres,  was  made  b^  major  James  Fitchj  in  1701.  The  general  affembly, 
in  1732,  gave  1500  acres  within  the  ftate.  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  of  Nor- 
wich, added  a  donation  of  j^.  500  to  the  college  fiinds  in  1781.  The 
courfe  of  education,  in  this  univerfity,  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of 
literature.  The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  together  with  fo 
much  of  the  fciences  as  can  be  communicated  in  four  years.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  oratory  and  the  belles  lettres. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  feveral  claffes  are  critically  ex- 
amined in  all  their  claffical  ftudies.  As  incentives  to  improvement  in 
(Eo.npofitioft  and  oratory,  quarterly  exercifes  are  appointed  by  the  prefident 
and  tutors,  to  b^  exhibited  by  the  refpeftive  clafles  in  rotation.  A  public 
commencement  is  held  annually,  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  in  Septem- 
ber, which  calls  together  a  more  nttmerous  and  brilliant  aflembly,  than 
are  convened  by  any  other  anniverfary  in  the  ftate. 

Two  thoufand  and  eighty  have  received  the  honours  of  this  univerfity  3 
<5f  whom  633  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gofpel  miniftry. 

AccefTus.                         Prefidents.  Exitus. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1701  Abraham  Pierfon,  ^707 

1719  Timothy  Cutler,  S.  T.  D.  1723 

1726  Eliflia  Williams,  1739 

1739  Thomas  Clap,  1766 

i  777  Ezra  Stiles,  S.  T.  D.  L.  L.  D. 

Mines,  minerals,  andfoffils.']  On  the  bank  of  Conne£licut  river,  two 
xhiles  from  Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  the 
War,  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produflive.  Ic  is  too  expenfive  to 
work  in  time  of  peace.  Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  and  opened 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftate,  biit  have  proved  unprofitable,  and  are  much 
neglected.  Iron  mines  are  numerous  and  prodnftive.  Steel  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford.  Talks 
of  various  kinds,  white,  brown  and  chocolate-coloured  cryftals,  zink  or 

I  fpelter,  a  femi-metal,  and  feveral  other  foffils  and  rnetals  have  been  found 
in  ConneiEticut. 

Mode  of  k'vying  taxes.]  All  free  holders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by 
law,  to  give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate  f ,  to  perfons  appointed 
in  the  refpedtive  towns  to  receive  them,  on  or  before  the  loth  of  Sept. 
Annually.     Thefe  are  valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order, 

!  and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  annually  in  May.  . 

0^2  The 

r  f  In  Conneilicut,  horfes,  horned  cattle,  imprcved  and  uiiimproved  land, 
houfes,  Jhipping,  oil  forts  of  riding  carriages,  clocks  and  ivatches,  fil'uer  plate 
and  money  at  inter eji,    are  rateable  ejiate.     All  males  het'ween  fixteen  ani 

-Jieventyygarsof  age^  unlefs  exempted  by  laiv,  ore  Juhje^s  of  ta}(atiQni 
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The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the  inhaM 
tants  of  Conneaicut,  as  brought  into  the  general  affenibly  at  May,  17874 

was  as  follows  :  r       o  <      -    4.1 

Sum  total  of  the  fingle  lift,  —  ^g.  I  ,^84,901  :     6:4-.  * 

AiTefTments,  —  —  47 -79°  :     2=9      ' 

One  quarttr  of  the  fourfoldsj  — •  1,176  :     9  :  4      ;] 

Total,  —  jC-' '533.867  :    18  :    5:| 

On  this  Turn  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  On  the  pound,  according  to  the 

fum  propofed  to  be  raifed.     A  tax  of  two-pence  on   the    pound,  would 

raifej/;-'2>7S2 :  4^-  ,    r        i. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  befofe  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  near  X-400o  fterling,  exclufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  fupport  of  fchools.     The  expences  have  fince  i'ncreafed. 

Mineral  fprings.]  At  Staftbrd  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to 
be  a  fovereicrn  remedy  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous  and  other  diforders.  At 
Guilford  is  alfpring,  whofe  water,  it  is  laid,  when  feparated  from  the 
fountain,  will  evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle,  and  tightly  corked. 

Conptution  and  Courts  ofjujlke.]  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  ftate.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  whictt- 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in  1662,  the  people- 
have  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the  ha7ard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution' 
fince  the  declaration  of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted  their- 
old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  iCf) 
ah  independent  people. 

Agreeably  to*  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  the; 
{late  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  afliftants  or  coun- 
fellcrs,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General  /ijfembly. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor  and  affiftants,  are  annually  chofen  by 
the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May.  The  reprefentatives  (their  number  noci 
to  exceed  two  from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a  year, 
to  attend  the  two  annual  feflions,  on  the  fecond  Thurfdays  of  May  and 
Oflober.  This  afiembly  has  power  to  ere£t  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of 
caufts  civil  and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftabliili  laws  for  fettling; 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  tbefe  laws  the  general  al- 
fenibly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes. 
T'he  upp(;r  houie  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  dep.uty  governor  and 
afliftants.  .  The  lower  hoiife,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  No 
law  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes.  The  judges  oli 
the  fuperior  court  held  their  ollkes  during  the  pleafure  of  the  general  afl 
ftmbly.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  ap-i 
pointed.  Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  without 
Jiniitation  of  time.  The  governor  is  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the 
deputy-governor,  lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  oflkers  are  ap-: 
pointed  by  the  afflmbiy,  and  comiiiifTioned  by  the  governor. 

The  mode  of  eledting  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  alfiftants 
treafnrer  and  fecretary,  is  as  follows:  The  freemen  in  the  feveral  towni 
meet  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  an< 
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,  give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfbns  they  choofe  for  the  faid  offices  refpeflive- 
ly,  with  their  names  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and 
j,  fealed  up  hy  a  conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by  theni-y 
?  felves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  ofiice  written  on  theoutfide.  Thefe 
votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent  to  the  general  affembly  in  May,  and  there 
counted  by  a  committe  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eligible  to 
iiny  office  in  government.  In  choofing  afiiftants,  twenty  perfons  are  no- 
minated, by  the  vote  of  each  freeman,  at  the  freeman's  meeting  for  choof- 
ing reprefentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes  are  fealed  up, 
and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  in  October,  and  are  there  counted  by  a 
committe  of  both  houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moft  votes 
ftand  in  nomination  ;  out  of  which  number  the  tvvelve  who  have  the  greal- 
eit  number  of  votes,  given  by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are, 
in  May,  declared  affiftants  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  The  quali- 
fications of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years — quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour 
— a  civil  converfation,  and  freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  forty  lhilling$ 
per  annum,  or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftate  in  the  lift,  certified  by  the  fe- 
le&.  men  of  the  tovvn  ;  it  15  neceflary,  alfo,  that  they  take  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  ftate.  Their  napies  are  enrolled  in  the  town-clerk's  office,  and 
they  continue  freemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchifed  by  fentence  of  the 
fuperior  court,  on  condition  of  mifdemeanour. 

The  courts  are  as  follow  :  The  juftices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  a  nuiij-' 
ber  are  annually  appointed  in  each  town  by  the  general  aifembly,  have 
authority  to  hear  and  determine  civil  actions,  where  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds  forty  fliillings,  an  appeal  to 
the  county  is  allowed.  They  have  cognizance  of  fjnall  offences,  and  may 
punifh  by  fine,  not  exceeding  forty  fliillings,  or  whipping,  not  exceeding  ten 
ftripes,  or  fitting  in  the  flocks.  There  are  eighty  county  courts  in  the  flate, 
held  in  the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  julUces  of  the  quorum, 
•who  have  jurifdiftion  of  all  criminal  cafes,  arifing  within  their  refpeftive 
counties,  where  the  punifhment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banifh- 
ment.  They  have  original  jurifdiclion  of  all  civil  afljons  which  exceed 
the  jurifdidtion  of  a  jutlice.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior 
court,  if  the  demand  exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witneffes- 

There  are  feyeral  coiirts  of  probate  in  each  county,  confifting  of  one 
judge.  The  peculiar  province  of  this  court,  is  the  probate  of  wills,  grant- 
ing adrniniftration  on  inteftate  eftates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them,  and 
appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal  lies  from  any  decree  of 
this  court  to  the  fuperior  court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has  authority  in  all 
criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb  or  banifhment,  and  other  high 
criiifies  and  mjfdeme^nors,  to  grant  diyorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  aSions  brought  ly  appeal  from  the  county  courts,  or  the  court 
of  probate,  and  to  correft  the  errors  of  all  inferior  courts.  This  is  a 
circuit  court,  and  has  two  ftated  feffions  in  each  county  annually.  The 
fuperior  and  county  courts  try  matters  of  faft  by  a  jury,  or  without,  if 
the  parties  wiil  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confifting  of  the  deputy-governor 
and  the  twelve  ^fliftants.     Their  fole  bvif;n^  is  to  determine  writs  of 
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error,  brought  on  judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two  ftated  fefTions  annually, 
viz.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the  weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feffions  of  the  ge- 
neral aflembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 

'termine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  funi.  Error  may  be  brought  from  the  county, 
to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the  fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of 
errors,  on  judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  rs  of  law. 

The  general  affcmbly,  only,  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieves 
—  to  grant  commilTions  of  bankruptcy— ror  proteQ  the  perfons  and  eftates 
of  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  this  country, 
is  Confidered  as  the  common  law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  adjudica- 
tion in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  chancery,  are  rerd  in  ; 
the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities  ;  yet  the  judges  do  no:  confuier  '.hem 
as  conclufively  binding,  unlefs  founded  on  folid  reafons  whicii  will  apply 
in  this  ftate,  orfanftioned  By  concurrent  adjudications  of  their  ov.-n  ccuits  f. 
The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  oopted  in  this  ftate.  All 
the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided  equally  amorg  the  children,  males 
and  females,  except  that  the  eldeft  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
eftates  given  in  tail,  muft  be  given  to  fome  perfon  then  in  bein^.  or  to  their 
immediate  ifTue,  and  fhall  become  fee  fin  pie  eft  ues  to  the  iftue  of  the  firft 
(donee  in  tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the 
perfonal  eftate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower,  or  third  part  cf  the  hcufes  and 
lands  belonging  to  the  inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Pradice  of  itfw.]     The  praftice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more  fmiplicity, 
but  lefs  precifion,  thnn  in  Ergland.     Afliftants  and  judges  are  impowered 
toiffue  writs  through  the  eftate,  and  jufticts,  through  their  refpettive  couur 
ties.     In    thele  writs,  the  fubftance  of  the  complaints  or  the  declarations 
muft  be  contained,  nnd   if  neither  of  the  parties  ftiew  good  reafon  for  de- 
lay, the  caufes  are  heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs 
are  leturnable.     Few  of  the  fiftions  of  law,  fo  common  in  the  Englifl^ 
pradlice,  are  known  in  this  ftate      The  plaintift' always  has  his  eleftion  to 
attach  'ir  fummon    the   defendant.     Attornies  are  admitted  and  qualified 
by  the  county  courts.     Previous  to  their  admiflion  to  the  bar,  they  muft 
ftudy  two  years  with  a  pra6<ifing  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  hnd  a 
college  education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  their  morals  muft  be 
good,  and  their  chaiafters  unblemifhed,  and  thty  muft  fuftain  an  examina- 
tion by  the  attornies  of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.     When  admitted  to  the  county 
court,  they  can  practice,  without  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  th^ 
ftate.     They  are  upon  an  aveiage,  about  thirteen  aitornies  to  each  county, 
one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate  ;  a  very  gieat  proportion  for  the  real 
exigencies  of  the  people.     Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the 

nio{^ 

f  A  volume  of  reports  of  adjudications  of  the  fuperior  court,  it  is  ex- 
jpe«^cd  will  foon  be  publilhed  by  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  in  the  profeflioa 
of  jaw,  under  the  infpeQion  of  the  court. 
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xnoft  of  tbem  find  employment  and  fupport.     There  is  no  attorney-general, 
but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ftate  in  each  county. 

Neiv  Inventions.']     Early   in   the   war,  David  Biiftinel,  A.   M.  of  Say- 
brook,  invented  a  machine  for  Jubnmrine  navigation,  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  hitherto  devifed  by  the  art  of  man.     This  machine  u^as  fo 
conftruded  as  that  it  could  be  rowed   horizontally,  at  any  given  depth, 
under  water,  and   could   be  raifed  or  deprelTed  at  pleafure.     To  this  jua- 
cbine,  called  the  American  Turtle,  was  attached   a  magazine  of  powder, 
which  was  intended  to  be  fattened  under  the  bottom  of  a  ftiip  with  a  driv- 
ing fcrew,  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  the  fame  ftroke  which  difengaged  it  from 
tbe  machine  fhould  put   the  internal  clock  work  i-  motion.     This  being 
done,   the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock,  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  hour, 
or  any  determinate  time,  would  caufe  the  power  to  explode  and  leave  the 
elFefts  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.     The  fimplicity,  yet  combination 
difcovered   in    the  mechanifm   of  this  wonderful  machine,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged  by   thofe   flcilled   in   phyfics,  and  particularly  Hydraulics,   to 
be  not  lefs  ingenious  than  novel.     Mr.  Buflinel  invented  feveral  other  cu- 
rious mnchines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Briti/li  fliipping,  but  from  accidents, 
net  militating  againft  the  philofcphicai  principles  on   which   their    fuccefs 
depended,  they   but   partially  fucceeded.     He  deftroyed   a   vefTel    in   the 
charge  of  commodore  Symmonds.     One  of  his  kegs  alfb  demoliflied  a 
velTel  near  the  Long-lfland  fliore.     About  Chriftmas,  1777,  he  committed 
to  the   Delaware  river  a  number  of  kegs,  deflined  to  fall  among  the  Bri- 
tifK  fleet  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  this  (quadron  of  kegs,  having  been  feparated 
and  retarded  by  the  ice,  demolifhed  but  a  (ingle  boat.     This  catartrophe, 
however,  produced  an  alarm,  unprecedented    in   its  nature  and  degree  • 
which  has  been  lb  happily  defcribed  by  the  Hon.   Francis  Hopkinfon,  in 
a  fong,  filled  '  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs  f ,'  that  the  event  it  celebrated  will 
not   be  forgotten  fo  long  as  mankind  iliall  continue  to  be  delighted  with 
works  of  humour  and  tafle. 

Mr.  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  has  invented  a  method  of  winding  up  clocks 
hy  means  of  air  aud  wind  only,  which  is  new  and  ingenious. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwick,  has  conftruded  (whether  he  was  the  inventor 
1  know  not)  a  Dock-Drudge,  which  is  a  boat  for  clearing  docks  and  re- 
moving bars  in  rivers  ;  a  very  ingenious  and  ufcfui  machine.  Its  good  ef- 
fedts  have  already  been  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames, 
the  channel  of  which  has  been  confiderably  deepened.  This  machine  will 
no  doubt  be  productive  of  very  great  advantages  to  navigation  throughout 
the  United  States. 

A  machine  for  drawing  wire  was  invented  fometime  fince  at  Norwick, 
\>y  the  Hon.  N.Niles,  now  in  Vermont. 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Badger,  while  a  member  in  Yale  College  in  i  785,  con- 
ftrutled  an  ingenious //«wf/ar/ttw,  (without  ever  having  feen  one  of  the 
kind)  which  is  depofited  in  the  library  of  that  univerfity. 

Hijhry.]  The  prefent  territory  of  Connedicut,  at  the  time  of  the  firfl 
arrival  of  the  Englifh,  was  pofieifed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk, 
and  many  other  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians. 

The 
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The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their  country  extended 
along  the  feacoaft  from  Paukatuk,  to  Connedlicut  river.  About  the  year 
1630,  this  powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  o\'cr  a  confiderable  part 
of  Conneflicut,  over  all  Long-lfland  and  part  of  Narraganfett.  Sa  ssa- 
cus,  who  was  the  Grand  Monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of 
this  nation.  The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New-London,  the  ancient 
Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their  territory  extenfive.' 
Their  ancient  claim,  which  was  furveyed  and  fettled  by  commifiioners 
from  Queen  Ann,  in  1705,  comprehended  all  New-London  county,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  llrip  of  ;!«iout  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  fea-coall,  alnioft  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland 
and  Hartford.  Uncus,  diftinguifhed  for  his  friendfhip  to  the  Englilli, 
was  the  Sachem  of  his  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  circumjacent  country. 
The  firft  Sachem  of  this  tribe,  of  whom  the  Englifh  had  any  knowledge, 
was  Tatanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  20Q 
fighting  men. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  council,  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the 
fame  year.  1  h's  grant  comprehended  ♦'  all  that  part  of  New- England 
which  .'  es  weft  from  Narraganfett  river,  120  miles  on  the  fea-coaft  from 
thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth  aforefaid,  to  the  fouth  fea.'  The  yeaf 
following,  the  Earl  afligned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook^. 
and  nine  others. 

No  EngliHi  fettlements  were  attempted  In  Conne£^lcut  until  the  year 
1653,  when  a  number  of  Indian  traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequaflbn 
and  Natawanute,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  traft  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houle  and  fortified  it,  and  ever  after 
maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  ariival  of  the  Englifh,  a  company  of 
Dutch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  calledj 
the  Hirfe  of  Good  Hope^  and  ere£led  a  fmall  tort,  in  which  they  planted  two 
cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  bark  of 
Connefticut  river  This  was  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Con- 
necticut in  thofe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  Province 
of  New-York,  for  a  long  time,  claimed  as  far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bank  of 
Connedlicut  river.  It  belongs  to  the  profefTed  hiftorian  to  prove  or  dif- 
prove  the  juftice  of  this  claim,  Douglafs  fays,  *  the  partition  line  betvveea 
New- York  and  Connecticut,  as  eftabliflied  December  i,  1664,  runs  from 
the  mouth  of  Memoroncok  river,  (a  little  weft  from  Byram  river,)  N.  N. 
W.  and  was  the  oncient  eajlerly  limits  of  Neii'-Ycrk,  until  Nov.  23,  1683, 
when  the  line  was  run  nearly  the  faii:e  as  it  is  now  fettled  •.'  If  Douglafs 
IS  right,  the  New-york  claim  could  not  have  been  well  founded. 

In  1634,  ^'^'"'■^  Say  and  Seal,  &c  icnt  over  a  fmall  number  of  men,  who 
built  a  tort  at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who,^ 
in  a  formal  manner,  gave  to  the  Englifli  their  right  to  ConneClicut  river 
^nd  the  adjacent  country. 

•  Douglaf,  Sun.  Vol.  II.  p.    l6l. 
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In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  all 
lands  between  Narraganlett  and  Lonnetlicut  rivers,  and  back  into  the 
country  as  far  as  Maffachufetts  fouth  line.  This  covered  apart  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome  difputes  in  the  colony. 
There  were  feveral  attempts  to  revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  never 
profecuted. 

■■  In  0&.  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from  Nev/ton,  Dorcheder, 
and  Waterton,  in  Maffachufetts,  came  and  fettled  in  Hartford,  Wetheif- 
field,  and  Windfor,  in  Conneflicut ;  and  the  June  following  the  famous 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  company,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  and  v;as  a 
friend  and  father  to  the  colony  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  firft   court  held   in  Connedicut  was    at   Hartford,  April  26lh, 
1636. 

The/ear  1637  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  war  with  the  Peqqots.     This 
warlike    nation    had,    for    feme    time,    b^en    troublefome     neighbours. 
They  folicited    the    Nairaganfetts     to   join    them    in     extirpating    the 
Englifli-     They  had   furprized  and  killed    feveral    of  the  Engiifii  upon 
Conneftlcut  river.     Thefe  threatening   appearances  and  aftual   hoftiliiies, 
induced  the  three  colonies  of  Maffachufetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connefticut, 
to  combine  their  forces  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country,  and  to  attempt 
the  entire  det^rutlion  of  the  whole  tribe.     Myantpromo,  the  Narragar— 
fett  Sachem,  and  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  fent  to  the  Englifh  and 
offered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them  againft  the  Pequoj^      Forces  were 
accordingly  raifed  in  all  the  colonies,  but  thofe  of  fonnedi/ cut,  on  account 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firfl:  in  action.     Captain  Mafon,  with 
80  Englilh  and  100  Indians  frotn   Connedticut  river,  proceeded  by  water 
to  the  Narraganfett's  country,  where   200  of  that  tribe  joined  him.     On 
the  24th  of  May,    they  began  their  march  for  Saflacus'  fort  on  Pequor, 
now  Thames,  river.     They  afterwards  determined  firll  to  affault  Myilic 
fort,  which  was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made.     The  Indians,  after  a  mid- 
night revel,  were  buried  in  a  deep  fleep.     At  the  moment  of  their  approach, 
the  centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light  his  pipe.     The 
barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alaru).     The  Indians  awoke   feized  their  arrows, 
find  began  their  hideous  yell.     They  y^ere  joined  in  their  tremendous   noiie 
by  the  Indians  in  the  Englifh  army,  who  were  in  the  rear,  and  afraid  to  ap- 
proach.   The  battle  was  warm  and  bloody,  and  the  vidory  compleat.  The 
fort  was  taken— about  ^o  wigwams  were  burnt — 50  or  Go  of  the  Indians 
were  killed—  many  were  wounded  and  taken,  and  therelt  efcaped.  SafTicus 
and  his  warriors  at  Pequot,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  defeat,  de- 
molifhed  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wigwams,  and  f^cd  to  the  wellward, 
Capt.Stoughton,  with  160  men  from  Maffachufetts,  hud  by  this  tin)earrive4 
at  Saybrook.      He,  with  his  forces,  joiced  Captain  Maf.in,  and  purfued  the 
Indians,  and  overtook  and  furrounded  them  m  a  great  fwamp  rear  Fair- 
field.    A  Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out  and  de- 
livered themfelves  up  to  their  purfuers.     Terms  of  peace  were  offered  to 
the  retl.     But  after  a  fliort   parley  they  determined,    that  '  as  they  hid 
lived  they  would  die  together.*     There  were  about  eighty  who  made  this 
refolution.     Part  of  thefe  efcaped  by  means   of  the  darkncfs  of  the  night. 
The  refl  were  either  killed  or  laken.    In  this  aftion  the  L.dians  had  guns, 

which 
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which  is  the  fiift  a^Bnt  of  their  having  iiTed  them.  Saflacu*;  fled  to  the  Mo- 
haw  Ics,  by  whom  it  is  reported  he  was  murdered  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  and  his  comp-inv  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the  Indian 
cr.ptivcs  v<CTtunjuJ}iJiiil;ly  fent  to  Bermudas  and  fold  forflaves  The  Peqviot 
tri'xr  was  wholly  exnnguiihed.  This  fuccefsful  expedition  Iruck  the  In- 
dians that  remained  with  fuch  tenor,  as  retrained  them  from  open  hoftili- 
lies  for  near  f  rry  years  after. 

The  Engliili  thus  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the  Dutch  fettlementj, 
hy  right  ot  conquelt.  The  purfuit  ot  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance 
With  the  lands  on  the  fea-coail,  fromSaybrook  to  Faiifield.  It  was  report- 
ed to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favourable  report  induced  Meifrs, 
Eaton  and  Hupkins,  two  very  refpeclable  London  merchants,  and  Mr. 
Davenport,  a  man  of  dirtinguiliied  piety  and  abilities,  with  their  company, 
who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from  London,  fo '^'^'"k  of  this  part  of  the 
country  ss  the  place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  MafTachufetts, 
lorry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  difluaded  them  from  their  pur- 
pofe.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  prouiifing  profpedts  which  the  coun- 
try iiffoided,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  the  fliould  be  ouloftheju- 
yiklitlion  of  a  general  governor,  with  which  the  country  was  from  time 
to  time  threatened,  they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1638,  with  the  confent  of  their  friends  on  Connecticut  river,  they  fettled 
at  New-Haven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flouriihing  colony,  of  which 
Qujp.nipiak,  now  New-Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The  firft  public  wor- 
ihip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord's  day,  Apiil  i8th» 
i6jS,  under  a  large  Spreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  preached 
from  N'latt.  iii.  \.  on  the  teii.ptations  of  the  wildernefs.  Both  colonies, 
fcy  voluntary  compad,  formed  themfelves  into  diftin^  commonwealths, 
and  remained  fo  until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connefticut  river,  already  mentioned,  find- 
ing themlelves  without  the  limits  of  any  jurifdidlion,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  body  politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
fheJe  articles  were  the  {bundation  of  Connedlicut  charter,  wiiich  was 
granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance  of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpecl  the 
ri-lding  of  ajfemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  elecSling  magilbates  and 
other  civil  oiTicers,  (except  that  in  the  old  confederation  no  pirfjn  was  to 
be  chofen  governor  moie  than  once  in  two  years)  and  the  ex'ent  of  legifla- 
Iive  powtrs  was  transferred  into,  and  eflabiiflied  in  faid  charter. 

The  fii ft  church  was  gathered  in  New- Haven  this  year,  and  confifted 
of  feven  tnembers.  Thele  were  chofen  by  the  fctilers  after  Mr.  Daven- 
port had  pi  cached  from  (he  words  of  Solomon,  '  Wildom  hath  Luilded 
herhoule,  (lie  hath  hewed  out  her  fcven  pillars.'  Thefe  men  were  indeed 
•  he pill: rs  of  the  church,  to  whom  thp  reil  wpre  added  as  tliey  became 
qi'alified.     They  were,  alfo,  the  court  to  try  all  civil  adlions. 

The  Hrft  fettlers  in  New-Haven  had  all  things  coiiuiKn  ;  all  purchafe^ 
Were  mutie  in  the  name  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  pl.iiitation,  and  the 
lard>-  Were  nppoitioncd  out  to  each  lamily,  accoiding  to  their  number  and 
ffi^iinal  (lock. 

At  their  firft  ehdion,  in  Oclober,  «6j9,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
cnolcn  governor  for  the. firft  year.  Th.eir  ekdic;;s  !'>■  agreement,  wera 
lo.jcaii|.u;,|  .  and  ti;c  Word  of  God  the.r  o;.iy  ruis;  in  conducting  th^ 
^pairs  of  ^ovuuuicnt  in  the  pianla.lion.  Ij» 
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In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the  four  New-England 
colonies,  mentioned  p.  158,  were  unanimoufly  adopted  by  the  colonies  of 
New-Haven  and  Conncdlicut, 

The  Englllli  fettlenient  on  Delaware,  which  was  under  the  jurifditSlion 
of  New-Haven,  was  furprized  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons, 
under  a  falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  confpiracy  with  the 
Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New-Haven,  this  year,  eftabliflied  it  as  a  funda- 
mental article  not  to  bedifputed,  That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgefles  . 
but  church  members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  eJettions. 
They  alfo  ordained.  That  each  town  choofe  from  among  themfeives 
judges  (church  members)  to  be  a  court,  to  have  cogni'zaice  of  all  civil 
actions  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where  the 
pupifhment  was,  fitting  in  the  llocks,  whipping,  and  fining  not  exceeding 
five  pounds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  ofma- 
g!fl:rates.  The  court  of  magillrates  confifted  of  all  the  magiftrates  through- 
put tke  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice  a  year,  at  New-Haven,  for  the 
trial  of  all  capital  caufes.     Six  made  a  quorum. 

The  general  court  was  to  confilt  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor, 
jnagiftrates,  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  tinie  eftabliflied,  and  has  ever 
fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  prevented  their  eftablifh- 
ing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply  this  defeft,  the  general  court  ordered, 
•  That  the  judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes,  and  as 
they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither  typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor 
having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  fliall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and 
generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurifdic- 
tion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offenders,  until  thej  be  branched  out  into 
particulars  hereafter.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mohegan  and  Narragan- 

fett  Indians.     A    perfonal  quarrel  between   Myantonomo,   fachem  of  thq 

N'Ttflganfetts,  ^nd  Uncas,  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the   foundatioa 

of  the  war.     Myantonomo   rai fed  an  army   of  900  warriors,  and   marched 

towards  the  Mohegan  country.     Uncas  by  his  fpies  received   timely  notice 

of  their  approach.     His  feat  of  refidence    was  in    fome  part  of  Norwich, 

He  quickly  colledled  600  of  his  braveft  warriors,  ard    told  them,  '  The 

Narraganletts  muft  not  com«  into  our  town,  we    muft  meet  them.'     They 

accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain,  where  the  two  ar-? 

mies  met,  and  halted  within  bow  fhol  of  each  other.     A  parley   was  pro- 

pofed  by  Uncas,  and  agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.     The  fachems  met,  and 

Uncas  addrefled  his  enemy  as  follows.     *  You  have   a  great  many  brave 

men — fo  have  I  -  You  and   I  have  quarrelled,    but    thefe  warriors,  what 

have  they  done  .?  Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private   quarrel!  between  us  ? 

No.     Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  let  us  fight.     If 

you  kill  me,  my  men  fKall  be  yours  ;  if  I  kill  you.  your  men  flisll  be  mine  ' 

Myantonomo    replied,  '  My    men   came  to  fight,    and  they    fliall   fight.' 

yncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  aware  of  the  refiilt  of  the  conference 

from  the  fuperirr  force  of  his  enemy,  had   previoufly  fignified  to    his  men, 

^hat  if  Mj'anionomo  refufed  to   fight   him  in  fingle  combat,  he  uxuld 

jijuicdiai,cly 
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immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attacfc. 
As  foon  therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  hniilied  his  laconic  fpeech,  Uncas 
C)rc^.^ped— his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the  fignal,  and  poured  in  a  Jliower  of 
auows  upon  the  unfufpeiting  Narraganfetts,  and  ruihing  on  with  their 
hcriid  yells  and  fivage  fiercerefs,  put  them  to  flight.  Mnny  were  killed 
on  the  fpol— the  reft  were  clofcly  purfued,  and  fume  were  precipitately 
ilriven  down  craggy  prepipices,  and  dafhed  in  pieces.  At  a  place  called, 
Jiom  this  event,  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncas  overtook  and  feized  Myantonomo 
by  the  ihoulder.  They  fat  down  together  ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  call/d 
in  his  n;en.  and  the  battle  ceafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do  with  the  royal 
prifoncr,  Uncas  and  his  v/arricrs,  in  council,  determined  to  carry  him  to 
the  governor  and  council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither 
lie  was  accordingly  conduced.  The  governor  having  advifed  with  his 
council,  told  Uncas,  That  the  Englifh  were  not  then  at  war  with  the 
Narragnnfetts,  and  of  courfe  that  it  v/as  not  proper  for  them  to  inter- 
jneddic  in  the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conducted  back  to  the  plain  where  he  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death  by  Uncas  himfelf  The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his 
death.  Uncas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk,  cut 
fjffalarge  piece  of  flelTi  from  the  fiioulder  of  his  (laughtered  enemy, 
broiled  and  ate  it,  frying,  with  an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweetetlt 
meat  1  ever  ate — It  makes  me  have  a  ftout  heart.'  His  body  was  after- 
wards buried,  and  a  pillar  erected  over  it,  the  remains  of  which  are  vifible 
%o  this  day. 

Some  hiftorlans  have  infinuated,  that  the  governor  and  council  fecretly 
advifed  Uncas  to  put  Myantonomo  to  death — and  others,  more  bold,  have 
declared  that  they  '  ordered  him  (Myantonomo)  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
jurifditlion,  and  to  be  flain  3'  but  that  they  '  kindly  added  that  he  fliould 
|iot  be  tortured  ;  and  fent  (bme  perfons  to  fee  execution  done,  who  had 
the  fatisfaQion  to  fee  the  captive  king  murdered  in  cool  blood*.'  1  know 
cf  no  foundation  fur  this  unfavourable  reprefcntationof  the  aifair. 

Myanionomo  was  one  of  the  moft  potent  Indian  princes  in  New-Eng- 
land. Seven  years  befote  this  he  had  alTiiled  the  Englifh  in  their  wars 
with  the  Pequots. 

The  Nairaganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death  of  their  prince, 
ard  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Mohegans.  The  united  colonies 
interpofed  to  prevent  a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Narrngan- 
ietts  refolutely  decl.  red,  they  would  continue  the  war  until  they  had  Un- 
<;as'  head.  But  as  Uncas  had  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englilli,  they  joined 
liim  againft  his  enemies,  and  were  viiftorious.  Such,  however,  was  the 
er.mi'.y  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  Engliili,  that  they  afterwards  fent 
ibme  of  their  men  to  Uncas,  with  large  p'efents,  to  induce  him  to  joir^ 
with  iheui  ill  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied,  *  Go  tell  your 
king  that  i  will  go  to  Noiwich,  and  advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and 
Mr  Fitch  ;  i*  they  ttll  mc  to  join  him  and  fight  a^aiiirt  the  Englilli, 
I  will  |,)in  him.'  in  the  wur  that  in^ppened  fjon  atier,  Uncr'S  aififted 
theEng'.iih,  jind  the  Narraganfetts  were  fubducd,  and  never  after  were 
I'ormidable. 

•  \y-A-  c\  »  rovi'-tnct;,  iz-z.  pubiilKeu  in  iho  Providence  G<i?.erte, 
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in  confideration  of  the  fiiccels  and  increafe  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  that  they  had  been  oi no  charge  to  the  natioti,  flnd  in  profpedl  of 
their  being  in  future  veiy  ferviceable  to  it,  the  EnglilK  parliament,  Marcli 
loth,  1643,  granted  them  an  exemption  from  all  cuftoms,  fubfidies  and 
other  duties,  iinui  further  order. 

To  write  a  conneified,  progrcfiire  hidory  of  any  of  the  ftates,  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  my  defign.  This,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  left 
to  the  profelTcd  hillorian  *.  Some  of  the  iilotl  remarkable  and  intcrefting 
events,  related  in  a  detached  and  fuminary  manner,  is  all  that  muft  be 
expected. 

In  1644,  ^''^  Connedicut  adventurers  purchafed  of  Mr  Fenwicic; 
agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  L.oid  Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony 
of  Connttticut,  for  j^.  1600. 

The  hiflory  of  L'onnedicut  is  marked  with  traces  of  the  fame  fpirit, 
<3i'hich  has  been  mentioned  as  charaifteriltic  of  the  Maffachufetts,  in  dif- 
lerent  ftages  of  their  hiilory.  Indeed,  as  Maffachufetts  was  the  ftock 
whence  ConneClicut  procee^led,  this  is  to  be  expefled. 

The  colony  of  Connedicut  exprefilnl  their  difapprobatron  oftheufe  of 
tobacco,  in  an  a6t  of  their  general  alfembly  at  Hartford,  in  1647,  where- 
in it  was  ordered,  *  That  no  perfon  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  nor 
any  other  that  hath  already  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  ufe  thereof,  iliall 
take  any  tobacco,  until  he  fhall  have  brought  a  certificate,  from  under  the 
hand  of  fonie  who  are  approved  for  knowledge  and  flcill  in  phyfic,  that  it 
is  ufeful  for  him  ;  and  alfo  that  he  hath  received  a  licence  from  the  court 
for  the  fame.  All  others  who  had  adfli(fied  themfelves  to  the  \\{q  of  to- 
bacco were,  by  the  fame  court,  prohibited  taking  it  in  any  company,  or 
St  their  labours,  or  on  their  travels,  unlefs  they  were  ten  miles  at  leaft 
from  any  boufe  \ ^  (I  fuppofc)  or  more  than  once  a  day,  thon?h  not  in 
company,  on  pai.n  of  a  fine  of  ^,*-/ewr#  for  each  time  ;  to  be  proved  by 
one  fubftantial  evidence.  The  conftable  in  each  tov;n  to  make  prejent- 
ment  of  fuch  tranlgrelfions  to  the  particular  court,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, the  ting  to  be  paid  without  gainfaying.' 

Nor  were  the  Connedlicut  fcttler~  behind  their  brethren  in  MafTichu- 
fetts  in  regard  to  tiieir  fevericy  againft  the  Quakers  ;  and  they  have  the  fime 
apology  J.  The  general  court  of  New-Haven,  i658,paircd  a  Q^i-r^  lav^ 
againft  the  Quakers      They  introduced  their  law  \vith  this  prednib  e. 

*  Whereas  there  is  a  curfcd  feci  cf  hereticks  lately  fprung  up  in  the  wcrid, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that  they  nre  imm'edr- 
ately  fent  from  God,  and  infallibly  ainited  by  the  Spirit,  who  yet  fpeak 
and  write  biafphemous  opinions,  licTpife  government,  and  the  order  of 
God  in  church  and  common v/ealth,  fpeaking  evil  of  dignities,  &c, 

*  Tke  Renj.  Mr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  bf  Uorth-lTa-ven,  has  for  fei-eral 
years',  ixiith  iriJefarigable  indulJry,  been  making  colleftiuns  for  a  hiftory  0/ 
ConneQicut.  His  abilities  as  a  ivriter,  and  his  dccurary  as  a  lijiorlan.  thr 
public  already  knovj.  It  is  hoped  the  public  'ixiill  fhorih  he  fwooured  ijo'th 
Ins  hifiOry .      "Through  his  indu'genct  in  per  }nz  ting  tr.e  to  Jdeii  fnm  his   mar.Ur 

fcripis,  I  am  er.nb'ed  to  publifh  mojl  of  the  above  faSs. 
•*■  There  is  a  defed  tn  the  copy 
%  See  Hif:  or  Waffachufetts,  p.  t8«^. 
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•  Ordered — That  whofoever  (hall  bring,  or  caufe  to  be  brought,  any 
known  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or  other  blafphemous  hereticks,  /hall  forfeit 
the  fum  of  j^.50.'     Alio, 

'  If  a  Qi^iakex  come  into  this  jurifdidtion  on  civil  bufinefs,  the  time  of 
his  (lay  HliII  be  limited  by  the  civil  authoriy,  and  he  fhall  not  ufe  any 
means  to  corrupt  or  feduce  others.  On  his  firft  arrival,  he  fhall  arpear 
before  iheniagiltrate,  and  from  him  have  licenfe  to  pafs  on  his  bufinefs. 
And  (for  the  better  prevention  of  hurt  to  the  people)  have  one  or  more 
to  attend  upon  them  at  their  charge,  &c.  The  penalties  in  cafe  of  dif- 
obedience  were  whipping,  imprifonment,  labour,  and  deprivation  of  all 
converfe  with  any  perfon. 

'  For  the  fecond  offence,  the  perfon  was  to  be  branded  in  the  hand  with 
the  letter  H — to  fuiter  imprifonment  —  and  be  put  to  labour.  For  the 
third,  to  be  branded  m  the  other  hand,  imprifoned,  &c.  as  before.  For 
the  fourth,  the  offender  was  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red 
liot  iron — impiifoned — and  kept  to  labour,  until  fent  away  at  their  own 
charge. 

'  Any  perfon  who  fliould  attempt  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was,  for  the  third  olfenee,  to  be  fentenced  to  baniniment.' 

Had  the  pious  framers  of  thefe  laws  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent advice  of  that  fugacious  do£lor  ot  the  law,  Gamaliel,  they  would^ 
perhaps,  have  been  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  fuch  fevere  and  un- 
juftifiable  meafures.  This  wifv^  man,  when  his  countrymen  were  about 
to  be  outrageous  in  perfecuting  the  apofHes,  addrefled  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  merit  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  gold:  '  Refrain 
From  these  men,  amd  let  them  alone:  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  willcome  to 
nought:  but  if  it  be  of  god,  ye  cannot  over- 
t-hrowlt;  lf,  st  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
AGAINST  God*.'  This  divine  maxim  was  but  little  attended  to  in 
times  of  peifecution.  Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  left  it  to  po'.lerity  to 
Diakc  the  important  difcovery,  that  perfecution  is  the  direft  method  to 
niulllply  its  objedb. 

But  thefe  people,  who  have  been  fo  much  cenfured  and  ridiculed,  had, 
|^e.i!i;!ps,  as  many  virtues  as  their  pofterity  ;  and  had  they  an  advocate  to 
defend  iheir  cauie,  he  no  doubt  might  find  as  broad  a  field  for  ridicule^ 
and  as  jull  a  foundation  tor  cenfure,  in  the  furvey  of  modern  manners, 
as  has  been  afforded  in  any  period  fince  the  fettlement  of  America.  It 
V/ould  be  wife  then  in  the  moderns,  who  fland  elevated  upon  the  flioul- 
tlers  of  their  anceftors,  wiih  the  book  of  their  experience  fpread  before 
tliem,  to  improve  ilieir  virtues,  aud  veil  their  faults. 

^  The  colonies  of  Connefticut  and  New- Haven,  from  their  firft  fettlement, 
Increaled  rapidly  ;  trads  ol'land  were  purchafcd  of  the  Indians,  and  new 
towns  fettled  from  Stamford  to  Stoningtr.n,  and  fir  b»ck  into  the  coun- 
try, when,  in  1661 ,  Mijor  John  Mit'un,  as  ^gent  for  tin- colony,  bought 
ol  the  natives  all  i.inds  which  h.id  not  before  ueen  purchifed  by  particular 
towns,  and  made  a  public  furreiider  of  them  to  the  colony,  in  M..  prefence 
ot  the  geneiiil  afunibly.  Having  done  thefe  things,  the  colonics  petitioned 
kin^  Charles  II.  for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.     His  ma- 

•  Afts,  Chap.  V. 
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jeftj  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iffued  liis  letters  parent  under  tlie  great 
feal.  ordaining  that  the  colony  of  ConnedliciU,  iliould  foiever  herfv-iUtr 
be  one  botly  corporate  and  politic,  in  faft  and  in  name,  confirming  to" 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their  boundaries  as  fol- 
lows, (viz  )  '  All  that  part  of  his  A4ajen;7's  dominions  in  New  Eni^land, 
in  America,  bounden  eaft  by  Narraganiett  river,  commonly  called  Narrs- 
ganfett  bay,  where  the  rirer  failcth  into  the  Tea  j  and  on  the  north  by  the 
line  of  MafTachufetts  plantation,  and  on  the  fouth  bv  the  fea,  and  in  lon- 
gitude as  the  line  of  the  MafTichufetts  colony,  running  from  eaft  to  welh 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narraganfett  bay  on  the  eaft,  to  the  fouth  iea 
on  the  well  part,  with  the  iflands  thereunto  belonging.'  This  charter  has 
ever  fince  remained  the  bnfis  ot  the  government  of  Conne<^icut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  refpefting  the  geography  of 
America,  when  they  firll  aflumed  the  right  of  giving  away  lands  whieii 
the  God  of  nature  had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their  pa- 
tents extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of  them  were  of  doubttui 
conftru^fon,  and  vsry  often  covered  each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced 
'innumerable  difputes  and  mifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which  are 
not  fettled  to  this  day.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  touch  upon  thefe  dif- 
putes. I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Connecticut  conftrued  her  charter 
literally,  and  pafTmg  over  New  York,  which  was  then  in  pofleirion  of  the 
.  fubjefts  of  a  Chriftian  Prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  10  the  fouth  fea.  Accordingly  purchafes  were  made  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  Delaware  liver,  well  of  the  wellern  bounds  of  New  York, 
and  within  the  fuppof<;d  limits  of  Conne«5licut  charter,  and  fettlements 
were  made  thereon  Ly  people  from,  and  under  the  jurifdi'^lion  of,  Con- 
nefticut.  The  ch-arter  of  Pennfylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in 
I t)8i,  covered  thefe  lettiemenis.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  difpute, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  was  maintained  with  warmth  on  both  fides..  Tlier 
niatter  was  at  hift  fabmitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  puipofe,  .whor 
decided  the  difpute  in  favor  of  Pcnnfvlvania.  Mary,  however,  lliil  affcri: 
the  juftice  of  the  Connetlicut  claini. 

The  (late  of  Connecticut,  has  lately  ceded  to  Congrefs  all  their  lands 
Weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a  referve  of  twenty  miles  fquare.  This  cri- 
fion,  Congrefs  has  accepted,  and  thereby  indutiably  eftabli/bed  the  ri^ht' 
of  Connecticut  to  the  ttfer-oe. 

But  to  return,  1  he  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnected  uith 
the  colony  ot  Connecticut,  was  con^iprehended  with  the  limits  of  theif 
charter,  and,  as  they  concluded,  within  their  juiifdiction.  But  New' 
Haven  remonftrated  agaifiil;  their  claim,  and  refuled  to  unite  v/ith  theirt 
until  they  Iheuid  hear  troiir  England.  It  was  not  until  the  year  16655 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  comniiiTioners  had  a  defign  upon  li.e 
New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed  a  union,  whkh 
has  ever  fince  amicably  fubiifted  between  them. 

In  \6-]Z,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and  the  general  court 
ordered  them  to  be  pri-.ted  j  and  alfo  that  '  every  family  /liould  buy  one 
of  the  law  b  oks — -luch  as  pay  in  filver,  to  have  a  book  for  twelve  pence, 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  a  book  ;  and  fuch  as  p-y 
in  peafe,  to  pay  two  fliilimgs  a  book,  the  peafe  at  three  /liillings  x\\c 
builiel.'     Peihaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  and  univerfai   fpread  of  lawr 
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books,  that  the  people  of  Connefticut  are,  to  this  day,  Co  fond  of  thj^ 
law. 

In  1750,  the  laws  of  Conne(f\icut  were  again  revifed,  and  publifhed 
in  a  fni'iU  lolio  voluii;e,  of  258  pages.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  that  they 
were  the  moll  natural  equitable,  plain  and  concife  caJe  of  laws,  for  plan- 
larions,  hitherto  extant.' 

There  has  been  a  revifion  of  them  fince  the  peace,  in  which  they  were 
greaily  and  very  judiciouny  fimpiified. 

Thcie  years  1075  ^"<^  '676,  were  diftinguiHied  by  the  wars  with  Philip 
ar.d  his  Indians,  and  with  the  Narraganfctts,  by  which  the  Colony  was 
thrown  into  great  dillrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  enraged 
lavages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and  with  fire  and  devaftation. 

la  1684,  the  charter  of  Malfachufclts  bay  and  Plymouth  were  taken 
away,  in  confequence  of  ^to  ivnrrantos  which  had  been  ifTued  againfi: 
them.     The  charter  of  Connecticut  would   have  Ihared  the    fame  fate; 

had  u  not  been  for ■  Wandfworth,  Efq.  who,  having  very  artfully 

procured  it  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it 
under  an  oyk  tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  till  all  danger  was  over, 
and  then  was  dug  up  and  renfFamed, 

Connedlicut  has  ever  innde  rspid  advances  in  population.  There  have 
been  more  emigrations  from  this,  than  from  any  of  the  otiier  States,  and' 
yet  it  is  at  preknt  full  of  inhabitants.  This  incieafe,  under  the  divine 
benediQion,  may  be  afcribed  to  fcveral  caufcs.  Tr.c  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  are  indulirious  fagacious  hufbandmen.  Their  farms  furnifli  them 
■with  all  the  necelfaries,  molt  of  the  conveniencies,  and  but  few  of  the  luxu^ 
Ties  of  life.  They  of  courfe  mud  be  generally  temparate,  and  if  they 
ehoofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much  irdependance  as  is  confident  with  happi- 
Ttefs.  The  (ubfiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial.  and  does  not  depend, 
on  incidental  circumlUnces,  like  that  of  mod  other  profefTtons.  There 
is  no  necelfuy  of  feivmg  an  apprenticefliip  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large 
ftockof  money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who  deal  much 
in  barter,  have  lefsneed  of  money  than  any  other  clafs  of  people.  Thei 
tafc  with  which  a  comfortable  fubfiltence  is  obtained,  induces  the  huf^ 
bandman  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm  makes  him  ftrong 
»i;:d  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully  through  the  day— eats  the  fruit  of  his 
<)Wn  labour  w.th  a  gladlome  heart — at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous 
Gon  for  his  daily  bkifings — retires  to  reft,  and  his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such 
circuiullanccs  as  thefe  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  o{ 
jnhabitants  in  this(>ate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government,  and  ha^e  no  fear  oi 
a  tyrant.  Tiicrc  are  no  overgrown  ellates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  land- 
lords, to  have  an  undue  ar.d  pernicious  influence  in  the  ek-ftion  of  civil 
cfHcers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft  continue  to  be  fo, 
as  long  as  ellates  defccdd  as  they  nov/  do.  No  pcrfon  is  prohibited  from 
voiii'g,  or  from  being  eltrfted  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He 
wliO  has  the  moll  ineiit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft  money,  is  generally 
chofen  into  public  office.  As  inftances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
many  ot  the  citizens  of  Conncilicut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have 
orilCD  to  the  hill  offices  in  the  ftatc,  and  filled  them  with  dignity  and  re- 
putation, 
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tion.  That  bafe  bufinefs  of  eleftioneering,  which  is  fo  directly  calculated 
to  introduce  wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little  known 
in  Connedlicut.  A  man  who  wiilies  to  be  chofen  into  office,  a6ls  wifely, 
for  that  end,  when  he  keeps  hisdefiies  to  himfelf. 

A  thirft  for  learning  prevails  among  alt  ranks  of  people  in  the  ftate. 
More  of  the  young  men  in  Connedicuc,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
receive  a  public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  dates.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this  (late  by  faying,  that  it  is  the 
Athens  of  Anurica. 

Some  have  believed,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  fondnefs  for  academic 
and  collegiate  education  is  too  great — that  it  induces  too  many  to  leave 
the  plough.  If  men  of  liberal  education  would  return  to  the  farm,  and 
iife  their  knowledge  in  improving  agriculture,  and  ei^couraging  manu- 
faftures,  there  could  not  be  too  many  men  of  learning  in  the  Hate  j  but 
this  is  too  feldom  the  cafe. 

Connecticut  had  but  few  citizens  who  did  not  join  in  pppofing  the  op- 
preffive  meafures  of  Great-Britain,  and  was  aftive  and  influential,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Her  fol- 
iliers  were  applauded  by  the  commander  in  chief  for  their  bravery  and 
fidelity. 

What  has  been  faid  In  favour  of  Connecticut,  though  true  when  gene- 
rally applied,  needs  to  be  qualified  v^'ith  fome  exceptions.  Dr.  Douglafs 
{poke  the  truth  when  he  faid,  that  '  forne  of  the  meaner  fort  are  villains.' 
Too  many  are  idle  and  diOipated,  and  rhuch  time  is  unprofitably  andi 
wickedly  fpent  in  law-fuits  and  petty  arbitrations.  The  public  fchools> 
in  fome  parts  of  the  ftate,  have  been  too  much  negleCted,  and  in  pro- 
curing inilruCtois,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  irfbral  and  literary 
qualifications. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  eflentially  afFeCEed  th6  govetnments  of  moft: 
of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  government 
of  Connecticut.  While  under  the  jurilcliCtion  of  Gr6at-Britain,  they 
elected  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinate  civil  officers,,  and  made 
their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they 
now  do.  Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as  perfeCl  and 
as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exifted.  While  other  ftates,  more  monar- 
chical in  their  government  and  manners,  have  been  linder  a  neceffity  of 
.  undertaking  the  difficult  ta{k  of  altering  their  old,  or  forming  new,  confti- 
tutions,  and  of  changing  their  monarchical  for  republican  manners, 
Connecticut  has  uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  td 
government  and  manners  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  has  avoided  thofe  con- 
vulfions  which  have  rent  other  ftates  into  voilent  parties. 

At  the  anniverfary  election  of  the  governor  and  other  public  officers^ 
which  is  held  yearly  at  Hartford  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  in  May,  a  fer- 
mon  is  preached,;  which  is  publifhed  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate  *.  On  thefe 
occafions  a  vait  concourfe  of  refpeClable  citizens,  particularly  of  the  clergy 5^ 

are 

*  Would  it  not  anfiver  many  •valuable  purpofes^  if  the  gentlehien^  tjuho  are 
annually  appointed  tr  preach  the  eledionfertnens,  luould  furnifh  a  fketch  of  the 
hiflory  of  the  fate  far  the  current  year,  to  be  publifbsd  at  :ke  clofe  of  their fermonsP 
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are  collected  from  evei y  part  of  the  ftate  ;  and  while  they  add  dignity  and 
folemnity  to  the  important  and  joyful  tranfaftions  of  the  day,  fcrve  to 
exterminate  party  fpirit,  and  to  hanilonize  the  civil  and  religious  iniereils 
ofthcftate. 

Conneclicut  has  been  highly  diftinguiflied  in  having  a  fuccefTion  of  go- 
vernors, eminent  both  for  their  religious  and  political  accomplifliments. 
W'hh  the  following  lill  of  their  venerable  names,  I  lliall  conclude  uiy 
account  of  Connedicut. 


Colony   of  Connedticut, 


Accejjus  Names.  Exit  us. 

1639  John  Haynes,         T       1640 

1640  Edward  Hopkins,  1641 

1641  John  Haynes,  ^  1642 

1642  George  Wyllis,         J>-^ '643 

1643  John  Haynes,  j  .J-'644 

1644  Edward  Hopkins,  I  '<^  1645 
164:;  John  Haynes,  I  1646 
1646  Edward  Hopkins,  J       1647 

1647  John  Haynes, 

1648  Edward  Hopkins, 

1649  John  Haynes, 

1650  Edwnrd  Hopkins, 

1651  John  Haynes, 

1652  hdward  Hopkins, 

1653  John  Haynes, 
•  654  Edward  Hopkins, 
i6t;s   Thomas  Wells, 
1636  John  Webfter, 


Colony  of  New  Haven. 
Accejjus.  Names.  F-vitus. 

6^0  died* 


i639Theop.  Eaton,  1    .^  i( 

1659  Fra.  Newman,  V  ^\66\  died 


i662VVilliam  Leet,  )  ^  1665 

This  year  (1665)  the  colonies  of 
New-Haven  and  Conne6ticut  unit- 
ed, and  Governor  Winthrop  was 
governor  of  both,  and  Governor 
Leet  deputy-governor. 

1648 

1649 

1650 

=  '652 

|-  1653  died, 
Ij   1634 

i65<; 

1656 

1657 


> 


Suc^>  n  (ketch^  ivhicb  might  enfi'y  he  made,  ivAiLl  render  eleBior,  jermorti 
much  more  I'alualle.  They  ik-ould  then  he  a  tery  authentic  d^^oUtum  J  or  fu- 
ture hiliorians  of  the  flate' — ihey  ivould  he  more  g^enerally  and  more  eager  'y  pur- 
chajfd  and  read  —  they  ivouldjtr've  to  dijjeminatc  7npoytant  kno'uledge ,  that  of 
the  internal  affairs  oj  the  jiate,  'u-hick  e~>Jery  citizen  ought  to  knoiv,  and  mi^ht, 
if  judicioufly  extcuted,  o/erate  as  a  chick  upon  party  fpirit,  and  upon  ambittouf 
and  (.efrgning  men. 

•  Gcvernor  Eaton  %vas  buried  in  A^e^v-I/a-jen.     The  follovjing  infcriptior 
is  upon  his  tomh-jlone. 

*  I'"  A  T  o  N  fo  meek,  fo  fam''d,  fo  "wife,  fo  jufi. 

*  'The  Phalli X  of  our  nvorld,  here  hides  his  duj}. 

*  'This  niwie  forget y  Neiv-Lngland  nivcr  tnujl. 

\  '  T'  attend  you.  Sir,  under  thefe  framed  Jlanes, 

*  /ire  come  your  honturd  Son  \,  and  daughter  Jones, 

*  On  each  hand  to  repoje  their  nxeary  hones.' 

f  Thefe  lines  feem  to  hai'e  been  added  aftcriwrds. 
\  Ibt gorjtrnor's Jon-in-luixt 

1657  John 
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1657  John  Winthrop, 

1658  Thomas  Wells, 

1659  J"'''"  Winthrrp, 
1676  William  Leet, 
1680  Robert  Treat, 
1696  John  Winthrop, 
1707  Giirdon  Salto-ftall, 
1724  John  Talcott, 
I741   Jonathan  Law, 
175  I   Roger  Woolcot, 
1754  ThomasFitch, 
1766  William  Pitkin, 
I770  Jonathan  Trumbull, 

1784  "Matthew  Grifwold, 

1785  Sam.  Huntington, 


1658 

1659 

1676 

16S0 

1696 

1707 

«,•  1724 

.=  '74' 

^  '75» 

uJ  175. 

1760 

1770 

1784 

1785 
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SITUATION  and  extent. 


miles. 
Length   350) 
Breadth  300  3 


Between 


r  40»  40'  and  45'  North  Latitude. 
X  5"  W.  and  i"  30'  Eali  Longitude. 


boundaries  ^  T3  FUNDED  fouth-eaftwardly,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
■J  U  eaft,  by  Connefiicut,  Maflachufetts  and  Vermont  5  north, 
by  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  which  divides  it  from  Canada  ;  north-weft- 
wardly,  by  the  river  Iroquois,  or  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  ;  fouth-weft  and  fouth,  by  Pennfylvania  and  New-Jerfey.  The 
whole  ftate  contains  about  44,000  fquare  miles,  equal  to  z8, 160,006 
acres. 

Rk-ers.]  Hudfon's  river  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  fined  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  It  rifes  in  the  motintainous  country  between  the  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Champlain.  Its  length  is  about  250  miles  In  its  courfe 
fouthward,  it  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mohawks  river,  at 
Saucondauga.  Thence  it  runs  north  and  north-eaft  towards  Lake  George, 
and  is  but  fix  or  eight  miles  from  it.  The  courfe  of  the  river  thence  to 
New  York,  where  it  empties  into  York  bay,  is  very  uniforriily  fouth, 
12  or  I  5"  weft.  From  Albany  to  Lake  George  is  fixty-five  miles.  This 
diftance,  the  river  is  navigable  only  for  batteaux,  and  has  two  portages, 
occafioned  by  falls,  of  half  a  mile  each.  It  was  one  of  thefe  falls  that 
General  Putnam  fo  miraculoufly  defcended,  in  the  year  1758,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  the  Indians  who  beheld  him  ♦. 


•  Sec  Col,  Humphrey's  life  of  Gen.  Putnam,  p.  60. 
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The  banks  of  Hudfon's  liver,  efpecially  on  the  weftern  fide,  afe  chkHf 
rocky  cliffs.  The  paffige  through  the  Highlands,  which  is  fixteen  miles, 
affords  a  wild,  romantic  fcere.  In  this  narrow  pafs,  on  each  fide  of 
which  the  mountains  tower  to  a  great  height,  the  wind,  if  there  be  any, 
is  coile(5led  and  compreffed.  and  blows  continually  as  through  bellows, 
Veffc-ls,  in  paffing  through  it,  are  often  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The 
bed  of  this  river,  which  is  deep  and  fmooth  to  an  altoni filing  diftance, 
through  a  hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of  feme  of  the 
Iiighefl:  mountains  in  the  United  States,  niuft  undoubtedly  have  been 
produced  by  fonie  mighty  convulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flows  a  few 
miles  above  Albany,  which  is  i6o  miles  trom  New-York.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  floops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  fliips  to  Hudfon.  About 
60  miles  above  New-York  the  water  becomes  freili.  The  river  is  looted 
with  a  variety  of  fifli,  which  renders'!  furnmer  pallage  to  Albany  delight- 
ful and  amufii  ;^  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade  with  Canada, 
by  means  of  the  lakes,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Its  convenience  for 
internal  commerce  are  fuigularly  great.  The  produce  of  the  remoletl;  farms 
is  e^ifily  and  fpcedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market,  and  at 
the  loweft  expenee.  In  this  refpedt,  New-York  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  Philadelphia.  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  Pennfylva- 
nia  is  carried  to  market  in  waggons,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  fome 
of  which  is  rough  :  hence  it  is  that  Philadelphia  is  crouded  with  waggons, 
cnrts,  horfcs  and  their  drivers,  to  do  the  fam.e  bufmefs  that  is  done  in 
NeW-York,  where  all  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to  market  bj 
water,  with  much  lefs  fliew  and  parade.  But  Pennlylvania  has  other 
advantages,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  to  coir.pen- 
fate  for  this  naluial  defcft.  The  increafing  population  of  the  fertile  lands 
upon  the  northern  branches  of  the  Hudfon,  nmfl:  annually  increafe  the 
amazing  wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New-York. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  divides  this  ftate  from  Canada.  It  rifes  in 
Lake  Ontario,  runs  north-eaftward — embofoms  Montreal,  which  ftands 
upon  an  ifland  — paffes  by  Qiiebec,  and  empties,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  Among  a  variety  of  fiili  in  this  river  are  fal- 
mon.  They  are  found  as  far  up  as  the  falls  of  Niagara,  which  they 
cannot  pafs. 

Onordago  river  rifes  in  the  lake  of  the  fiime  name,  runs  weftwnrdly 
into  L  ke  Ontario  at  Ofwego.  It  isboatable  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
of  the  I.  ke  ;  (except  a  lall  which  occafions  a  portage  of  twenty  yaKds) 
thence  batteaux  go  up  Wood  creek,  almoll  to  Fort  Stanwix  j  whence 
there  is  a  portage  of  n  mile  to  IMohawks  river.  Toward  the  head  waters 
of  this  river  falmon  are^caught  in  greit  quantities. 

M(  :  awks  river  lifcs  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  runs  fouth- 
wardly  to  the  fnrt,  then  eaftwaid  110  miles,  into  the  Hudf>n.  The 
protlucc  thnt  is  convcvcd  down  this  river  is  landed  at  Skenedt.idy,  and  is 
tbence  carried  by  land  fixtcu  miles,  over  a  barren,  flirub  plain,  to  Al- 
bany. Exccfrt  a  p-rt.ige  of  ^^buut  a  mile,  occafioned  by  the  little  falls, 
fixty  miles  abovi  SkcntOnd),  the  river  is  paffable  for  boats,  Irom  Ske- 
ncQady,  nearly  01  quite  to  its  fi-urce.  The  Cohoez,  \r  th's  rivei,  area- 
great  curionty.     They  arc  about  two   miles  from  its  tntiance,    into   the 
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Hudfbn.  The  river  is  about  lOO  yards  wide— the  rock  over  which  it 
p-urs  as  over  a  niiil-dam,  extends  almoft  in  a  line  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular  height.  Includ- 
ing the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  fixty  or  feventy  feet.  The 
rocks  below,  in  fome  places,  are  worn  many  feet  deep  by  the  conftant 
friction  of  the  water.  The  view  of  this  tremendous  cataraft  is  diminifli- 
ed  by  the  height  of  the  banks  on  each  fide  of  the  river.  About  a  mile 
below  the  falls,  the  river  branches,  and  forms  a  large  ifland j  but  the  two 
mouths  may  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  from  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Hud- 
fon.     The  branches  are  fordable  at  low  water,  but  are  dangerous. 

Delaware  river  rifes  in  Lake  Ucftayantho,  and  takes  its  courfe  fouth- 
wefl;,  until  it  crofles  into  Pennfylvania  in  latitude  42°.  Thence  fouth- 
wardly,  dividing  New- York  from  Pennfylvania,  until  it  ftrikes  the  north- 
well  corner  of  New-Jerley,  in  latitude  41*2/;  and  then  pafies  off  to 
Tea,  through  Delaware  bay,  having  New-Jerfey  on  the  eafi:  fide,  and  Penn- 
fylvania and  Delaware  on  the  weft. 

Sufquehannah  river  has  its  fource  in  lake  Otfego,  from  which  it  takes 
a  fouth-weft  courfe.  It  crofTes  the  line,  which  divides  New-York  and 
Pennfylvania,  three  times,  the  laft  time  near  Tyoga  point,  where  it  re- 
ceives Tyoga  river.  Batteaux  pafs  to  its  fource — thence  to  Mchav/ks 
river  is  but  twenty  miles. 

Tyoga  river  rifes  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  about  latitude  420, 
runs  eaftwardly,  and  empties  in  the  Sufquehannah  at  Tyoga  point,  in  lati- 
tude 41°  57'.     It  is  boatable  about  fifty  miles; 

Seneca  river  rifes  in  the  Seneca  country,  and  runs  eaftwardly,  and  in  its 
pafiage  receives  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayago  lakes,  (which  lie 
rorth  and  fouth,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart  ;  each  is  between  thirty  and 
forty  m.iles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth)  and  empties  into  the 
Onondago  river,  a  little  above  the  falls.  It  is  boatable  irom  the  lakes 
downwards, 

Chenefie  river  rifes  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  northwardr 
ly  by  the  Chenelle  caftle  and  flats,  and  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  eighty 
iniles  eaft  of  Niagara  fort. 

The  north-eaft  branch  of  the  Allegany  river,  heads  in  the  Allegany 
mountains,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  direflly  weft  until  it 
is  joined  by  a  larger  branch  from  the  fouthward,  which  rifes  near  the 
weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Their  junflion  is  on  the  line  between 
pennfylvania  and  New-\''ork.  From  this  junftion,  the  river  purfues  a 
north-weft  coaft,  leaving  a  fegment  of  the  river  of  about  fitcy  miles  ia 
length,  in  the  ftate  of  New- York,  ihence  it  proceeds  in  a  circuitous 
fouth-weft  direction,  until  it  crofles  into  Pennfylvania.  From  thence  to 
its  entrance  into  the  MilTilfippi,  it  has  already  been  defcribed,  (Page  45.) 

There  are  few  fifh  in  the  rivers,  but  in  the  brooks  are  plenty  of  trout  ; 
and  in  the  lakes,  yellow  perch,  fun-filli,  falmonirout,  cat-fifli,  and  a  va- 
riety of  others. 

From  this  account  of  the  rivers,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  the  excellent 
advantages  for  conveying  produce  to  market  trom  every  part  of  the 
ftate. 

The  fettlements  alreacy  made  in  this  ftate,  are  chiefly  upon  two  nar- 
row oblongs,  extending  from  the   city  of  New-Y'ork,    caft   and  north. 
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The  one  eaft,  is  Long-Ifland,  which  is  140  miles  long,  and  narrow,  and 
furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  one  extending  north  is  about  forty  mi'es 
in  breadth,  and  bifeded  by  the  Hudfon.  And  fuch  is  the  interfedtion  of 
the  whole  rtate,  by  the  branches  of  th?  Hudfon  the  Delaware,  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and  other  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  there  are 
few  places,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  that  are  more  tnan  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  fome  boatable  or  nayigable  ftream. 

Bays  and  takes.]  York  bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  broad, 
fpreuds  to  the  fouthward  before  the  city  of  New-York.  It  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  ot  the  Eaft  anu  Hudfon's  river,  and  embofoms  feveral  fmali 
illands,  of  which  Governor's  Illand  is  the  principal.  It  communicates 
with  the  ocean  through  the  Narroivs,  between  Staten  and  Long-lflands, 
which  are  fcarccly  two  nnles  wide.  The  paffage  up  to  New-York,  from 
Sandy-Hook,  the  point  of  land  that  extends  fariheft  into  the  fea,  is  fafe, 
and  not  above  twenty  miles  in  length  The  common  navigations  is  be- 
tween the  eaft  and  well  banks,  in  about  twenty-two  feet  water.  There 
is  a  light-houfe  at  Sandy-Hook,  on  Jerfey  lliore. 

South-Bay,  is  the  fouthern  branch  or  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  com- 
mences at  the  falls  of  a  creek,  which  is  navigable  feveral  miles  into  the 
country,  and  forms  moft  excellent  n:eadows  From  the  falls  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  is  thirty  miles.  The  bay  is  generally  half  a  mile  wide  near  the 
liead,  but  in  feveral  places  below,  a  mile.  Its  banks  are  fteep  hills  or 
cliffs  of  rocks,  generally  inacceffible.  At  Ticonderoga,  this  bay  unites 
with  Lake  George,  which  comes  froiu  the  fouth  weil,  towards  the  Hud- 
fon, and  is  about  thirty-five  miles  lon^g,  and  one  mile  btoad.  After  their 
union,  they  are  contradled  to  a  fmall  breadth,  between  Ticonderoga,  on 
the  weft,  and  Mount  Independance,  on  the  eaft.  They  then  open  into 
Lake  Champlain  before  described. 

Oneida  Lake  lies  about  twenty  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  extends 
weftward  about  25  miles. 

Salt  Lake  is  fmall,  and  empties  into  Seneca  river,  foon  after  its  junflion 
with  the  Onandago  river.  This  lake  is  ftrongly  impregnated  w-ith  faline 
particles,  which  circumftance  gave  rife  to  its  name.  The  Indians  make 
their  fait  from  it. 

lake  Otfego,  at  the  head  of  Sufquehannah  river,  is  about  nine  miles 
long,  and  narrow. 

Caniaderago  Lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Otfego,  and  fix  miles 
weft  of  it.  A*  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Oaks  Creek,  ifflies  from  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  river,  about  five  miles  below  Otfego.  The 
beft  cheefe  in  Ihe  (late  of  Nt  w-York  is  made  upon  this  creek. 

Chatoque  Lake  is  the  fource  of  Conawongo  river,  which  eitipties  into 
the  Allegany.  The  lower  end  of  it,  whence  the  river  proceeds,  is  in 
latitude  4?,'  10';  from  thence  to  its  head,  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  From 
the  north-weft  part  of  this  lake  to  Lake  Erie,  is  nine  miles,  and  was  onCe 
a  con  munication  ufed  by  the  French. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  in  Orange  county,  is.a  very  valua- 
ble tratSl  culled  the  Droiimed  Lands,  containing  about  40  or  50,000  acres. 
Tlie  waters,  which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being  but  flowly 
difchsrgtd  by  the  river  ilFuing  from  it,  cover  thefe  vaft  meadows  every 
winter,  and  render  th^m  txircnitly  fwrtil?  ;  but  they  expofe  the  inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  in  the  vicinity  to  intermittents.  The  Wallkill  river,  which  pafles 
through  this  extenfive  amphibious  traft,  and  empties  into  Hudfon's  river, 
.  is,  in  the  fpring,  llored  with  very  large  eels  in  great  plenty.  The 
bottom  of  this  river  is  a  broken  rock  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  for  ^^  2000, 
the  channel  might  be  deepened  fo  as  to  let  off  all  the  waters  from  the 
meadows,  and  thereby  redeem  from  the  floods  a  large  trad  of  rich  land, 
for  grafs,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn. 

Face  of  the  country^  foil  and  produfliom.']  The  ftate,  to  fpeak  generally, 
is  interfeded  by  ridges  of  mountains  running  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
weft  direction.  Beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  however,  the  country 
is  a  dead  level,  of  a  fine,  rich  foil,  covered  in  its  natural  ftate,  with  maple, 
beach,  birch,  cherry,  black  walnut,  locuft,  hickory,  and  fome  mulberry 
trees.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a  few  chefnut  and  oak  ridges. 
Hemlock  fwamps  are  interfperfed  thinly  through  the  country.  Ail  the 
creeks  that  empty  into  Lake  Erie,  have  falls,  which  afford  many  excellent 
mijl-feats. 

Eall:  of  the  Allegany  moOntains,  the  country  is  broken  into  hills  with 
rich  intervening  vallies.  The  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and 
when  cleared  afford  fine  pafture — the  vallies,  when  cultivated,  produce 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  peas,  grafs,  oats,  Indian  corn. 

Befides  the  trees  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of  the 
ftate,  the  feveral  kinds  of  oak,  fuch  as  white,  red,  yellow,  black  and  chef- 
nut  oak  ;  white,  yellow,  fpruce  and  pitch  pines  ;  cedar,  balfam,  or  fir-tree, 
butternut,  afpin,  conunonly  called  poplar,  white  wood,  which  in  Pennlyl- 
vania  is  called  poplar,  and  in  Europe  the  tulip  tree,  ftjgar  and  rock  maple, 
and  linden  tree,  which,  with  the  whitehood,  grows  on  the  low  rich  ground, 
the  buttonwood  or  fycamore,  flirub  cranberry,  the  fruit  of  which  hangs 
in  clufters  like  grapes  as  large  as  cherries  ;  this  flirub,  too,  grows  on 
low  ground.  Befides  thefe  is  the  fumach,  which  bears  clufters  of  red  ber- 
ries ;  the  Indians  chev/  the  leaves  inftead  of  tobacco  j  the  berries  are  ufed 
in  dyes.  Of  the  commodities  produced  from  culture,  wheat  is  the  ftaple, 
of  which  immenfe  quantities  are  raifed,  and  exported.  Indian  corn  and 
peas  are  likewlfe  raifed  for  exportation  ;  and  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  for 
home  comfiimption. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  ftate  large  dairies  are  kept,  which  fiirnifli  for  the 
market  butter  and  cheefe.  The  beft  lands  in  this  ftate,  whigh  lie  along 
the  Mohawks  river,  ard  weft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  are  yet  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  or  are  juft  beginning  to  be  fettled. 

Ci^il  Di'vi/iofis,  Population,  Charader,  Cffc]  This  ftate,  agreeably  to  an 
atSt  of  their  legiflature,  paffcd  in  March,  1788,  is  divided  into  fixteen 
counties  ;  which,  by  another  adl  paffed  at  the  ^arae  time,  were  divided 
into  townftiips,  as  in  the  following  table. 
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Counties, 


;new-york 
i. 

Albany, 


ChiefTowns. 


New-York, 
City. 


Total  No 

of 
Inhabt'ts 


23,614 


Albany, 


Suffolk, 


Queens. 


Weft-Che  fter, 


Eaft-Hampton 
Huntingdon, 

Jamaica, 


72,360 


n 


2103 


Apportion- 
ment ot  a 

tax  of 
^.24,000. 


X6,ioc 


Number 

of 
towriliip' 


4690   2950 


13,793   10 

13,084 


FlatbuHi, 
Ikooklyn,  _ 


Pvichmond, 

Bedford, 

Wiiltepiains, 


Orange, 


Ulfter, 


Dutchefs, 


*  Columbia, 
Wafliington, 


•  Clinton, 


(jolhcn, 
Orange, 

Kingfton, 


Poughkeepfie, 


Hud  Ton, 
Kiiiderhook, 


Montgomery, 


Salem, 
Plattfbutgh, 


johnfton. 


3.986 
3''52 


21S3 
1317 


2000 
2000 

900 


•5 


693 


450 


20,554      1250       '7°° 


1 4,062       8581 
22,143     2662] 


3V636     1645 


2550 


1250 


4.456" 


'5 


15.7^^5       40; 


fCumberland, 


f  Gloucetler,  I 


400 


'3 

12 

_7 
9 


800 


M'otJil  fixtten. 


I  238.897  I  :8,bS9  i,j(^.24.oooj    '    i20_ 


*  Theff  tivo  counties  ivere  not  conflituttd  in  1786,  lichen  the  abonje  enume- 
radon  nvfis  mnde,  and  ixjtre  included  in  Jome  of  the  other  counties. 

•\-  1  htje  counties  are  clnifned by  Netv-Tork,  but  are  ivithin  the  limits,   anc 
U^nd^r  the  jurijdu'tions  of  Vermont. 
'■  t  Nottntntimed  in  the  ocl.  .* 

■  r  J 
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Tn  the  above  mentioned  a£ts  the  limits  of  the  counties  and  townfliips  are 
defined.     Thefe  townfliips  are  corporations  invefted  with  certain  privileges. 
TheaQ  diiedts,  that  the  freeholders  in  the  feveral  townfliips  fhall  afiemble 
in  town  meetings,  on   the   firft   Tuefday   in    April,  annually,  and  clioofe 
their  town  officers,  viz.  one   fupervifor,  one   town   clerk,  and  three  to 
feven   airefTors,  one  or  more  collectors,  two  overfeers  of  the  poor,  coni- 
miirioners  of  highways,  conftables,  fence    viewers,    pound-mafters,    &c. 
Thefe  are  to  hold  their  refpeftive  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  be  chofen. 
This  a£t,  which   appears  to  have  originated  from  a  fpirit  of  pure  repubh- 
panifm,  is  to  be  in  torce  after  the  fiift  day  of  April,   1789.     1  cannot   but 
notice,  with  plealure,  the  happy  tendency  of  this  &&.,  to  dificminate  through 
the  Hate  fuch  information  and  fuch  principles  as  are  calculated  to  cherilli 
the   fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  fupport  our  republican   government.     Ti^e 
frequent  recollfdion  of  people  in  town-meetings   makes   theiu  acOjUtiinted 
with  each  ether,  and  affimilates  their  ideas  and  their  manners  :  Their  being 
invefted    with   power,  makes  them  feel  their  iuiportance,  and  roufes  their 
ambition—- Their   town-mgetings   will   be   a   fchool,  in  which  all  the  free 
citizens   in   the  ftate  may  learn   how  to  tranfafl  public  bulir.efs  with  pro- 
priety, and  in  which  they  may  qualify  themfelves  for  the  higher  ofr.ces  of 
the  ilate.  — The   number  of  public   offices  will  be  encre.ifed,  without  in- 
creafing  the  expences  of  the  ftate  ;  and  as  tlie  clefire  of  promotion  is  innate 
in    human   nature,  and   as   ambition   to  poffefs  the  requiflte  qualifications 
commonly  accompanies  this  defirc,  the  probability  is,  that  the  number  of 
perfons   qualified   for  public   office   will  be   increafed,  and  ot  courfe  the 
numbei  of  good   citizens   pioportionably  multiplied,  and  the  fubordinate 
civil  affairs  of  the  fi:ate  more  faithfully  and  more  regularly  tranfaiiled. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  in  1  7S6,  was  238,897  ;  ot  which 
18,889  Vi'ere  negroes.  In  1756,  there  were  83,233  whites,  and  13,542 
blacks,  96,775  in  the  whole  In  1771,  there  were  14.8,124.  whites,  and 
J 9,883  blacks,  total  168,007.  The  blacks,  fince  this  enumeration, 
have  decreafl'd  looo,  which  is  a  happy  circumftance.  From  the  humane 
exertions  that  are  making  in  this  ftate,  for  their  emancipation  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  continue  to  decreafe.  Froni  the  above  enumerations 
it  appears,  that  the  average  increafe  of  inhabitants,  from  175610  1786, 
has  been  4554.  A  confideiable  part  of  thefe.  however,  have  emigrated 
from  Europe  and  the  New-England  ftares.  Thefe  emigrations  have  been 
very  numerous,  particularly  from  Rhode-If|and,  Conneilicut,  and  Maf- 
fachufetts,  fince  the  peace  of  \nS^. 

The  population  for  every  fquare  mile,  including  the  whole  ftate,  is  only 
five,  fo  that  this  ftate  is  but  a-  ninth  part  as  populous  as  Connefcicut. 
But  is  to  be  confidered  that  Connecticut  has  no  wafte  lands,  and  not  half 
t!ie  ftate  of  New-York  is  fettled.  The  ftate  of  Connetticut,  however, 
throughout,  is  at  ieaft  three  times  as  thickly  populated  as  the  fettled  parts  of 
New-York.  For  if  we  fuppofe  only  one-third  of  the  ftate  fettled,  the  popu- 
lation for  every  fquare  mile  will  then  be  only  fixteen  From  thefe  calcu- 
lations, one  of  thefe  conclufions  will  follow,  either  fiift.  That  tne  foil  of 
Connecticut  is  preferable  to  that  of  New-York  ;  or  fecondly,  That  the 
fettled  parts  of  New-York  would  fupport  a  number  of  inhabitants  treble 
to  their  prelcnt  number  ;  or,  thirdly,  That  the  people  in  Conneflicut  are 
tetter  farmers  and  osconomifts,  or  are  lefs  affluent  and  live  poorer  than  the 
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people  of  New  York.     The  reader  is  left  to  adopt  which  of  thefe  conclu- 
lions  be  pkafes. 

Previous  to  the  year  T-/56,  Mr.  Smith,  the  hilTiorian  of  New  Yoric, 
obferves,  that  the  colony  met  with  many  difcouragemerts,  in  regard  to  its 
fculement.  '  The  French  and  Indian  irruptions,'  faid  he,  '  to  which  ' 
ve  have  always  been  expofed,  have  driven  many  families  into  New-Jerfcy.  ' 
At  hon'c,  the  Britifh  adts  for  the  tranfporration  of  felons,  have  broiighl 
al!  the  Aineijcan  colonics  into  difcredit  with  the  indiiftrious  and  hoi'tll 
poor,  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  ' — '  The 
bigotry  and  tyranny  of  fome  of  our  governors,  together  with  the  great 
extent  of  their  grants,  may  alfo  be  confidered  among  the  difcnuragements 
poai'-ft  tlie  full  fettlement  of  this  province."  Moil  of  ihefe  gentlen  en,  ' 
ctuning  over  with  no  other  view  than  to  raife  their  own  fortunes,  ifTued 
txtravagant  patents,  charged  with  fuiall  quit-rents,  to  liicli  as  were  able  tq 
ferve  them  in  the  atTembly  ;  and  thefe  patentees,  being  generally  men  cf 
tftaies,  have  rated  their  lands  fo  exoibitantly  high,  that  very  few  poor 
perfors  could  either  purchafe  or  leafe  them.  Add  to  all  thefe,  that  the 
New-Englard  planters  have  always  been  dififtedted  to  the  Dutch  ;  nor 
vas  there,  aiier  the  furrender,  any  foreign  acceilion  from  tiie  Nether- 
lands.' f  Such  were  the  difcouragements  which  this  itate  hnd  to  encounter, 
in  regard  to  its  fettiement,  fo  long  as  it  remained  a  Britilli  province. 
lh:i  the  revolution  has  removed  moll:  of  thefe  obftruftions,  and  produced 
cll'ential  alterations  in  favor  of  tliis  ftate.  The  i'cw  Indians  who  remain 
jire,  in  general,  friendly.  Cargoes  cf  thieves,  bug!ar<;,  pick-pockets,, 
cut-pui  fes,  and  other  villains  aiul  flagitious  banditti,  from  Great-Britain,  . 
who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  fociety,  are  not  now  forced  upon  this  or 
any  of  the  otiier  llates,  as  they  were  before  the  revolution.  They  have 
no  royal  governors,  in.dependent  of  the  people,  to  tyrannize  over,  and  ' 
cpprels  then  fubjedts  ;  and  to  enrich  themfclves  and  their  particular  friend^ 
at  the  expence  ot  the  efieniial  interells  of  the  ftate.  The  overgrown  ellates, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  an  eifeflual  bar  to  population,  and  are  op- 
pofcyl  to  every  principle  of  dcir.ociacy,  are  diminillring,  or  are  put  upon 
fuch  a  footing  as  in  fome  siicarure  to  p: event  thefe  inconveniencies.  The 
unhappy  fpirit  of  difafteiftion  and  jealonfy,  which  formerly  fubfiTted,  in  a 
high  degree,  between  the  province  of  New-York,  and  the  New-England 
colonies,  has,  fince  the  revolution,  in  a  great  meafure  fubfided,  and  would 
perhaps  have  now  been  extiniSt,  had  it  not  been  unfortunately  levived, 
of  liite,  by  l<)me  political  ard  commercial  ditferenccs.  But  the  growing 
1  bcraliiy  of  both  paitits,  aiul  a  wife  and  harmonizing  government,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  foon  rife  fuperior  to  all  local  prejudices,  compofe  all  differ- 
tiKes  whether  they  are  of  a  political,  commercial,  or  national  kind,  and 
ftim  the  whole  into  one  band  of  alftt^ionate  B  R  o  t  H  f,  i',  s. 

The  efle^ls  of  the  revolution  have  been  as  gieatly,  and  as  happily  felt 
hy  this,  as  by  any  of  the  United-States.  The  acceilion  cf  inhabitants 
vi.hm  a  ftw  years,  has  been  great,  and  fo  long  as  New-Yoik  is  the  fear  of  . 
the  gei'.eral  government,  Wili  co;  tinue  to  in^-rcafe.  The  new  lettlements 
that  are  foiining  in  the  northern  and  wellem  puts  of  ih^  ftate,  areprin- 
cij)al!y   by   jicople    from    New-l'"-ngl mvl-      It  is  icmaikable  that  the  Dutch 
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Interpr'ize  few  or  no  fettlements.  Among  all  the  new  townfhips  that 
jave  been  fettled  fince  the  peace,  (and  they  have  been  aftoniniingly  nu- 
.  Iierous)  it  is  not  known  that  one  has  been  fettled  by  the  Dutch.  Al- 
lough  they  are  as  '  intent  upon  gain'  as  other  people,  they  had  rather 
pft  fecure  of  what  they  poflefs,  than  hazard  all,  or  even  a  p^rt,  in  un- 
ertain  atten)pt    to  increafe  it. 

The  Engiifh  language  is  generally  fpoken  throughout  the  ftate,  but  is 
lot  a  little  corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialeft,  which  is  ftiU  fpoken  in  foiue 
;ounties.  But  as  Dutch  fchools  qre  alnioft,  if  not  wholly  difconcinued, 
[hat  language,  in  ^  few  generations,  will  probably  ceafe  to  be  uicd  at  all. 
^nd  the  increafe  of  Englilli  fchools  has  already  had  a  perceptible  effetl 
'n  the  iiuproveinent  of  the  Englifli  language. 

The  manner  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language.  The  an- 
ceftors  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  fouthern  and  middle  parts  of  Long-lH.ind, 
were  either  natives  of  England,  or  the  immediate  defcendents  ol  the  full: 
jfettlers  of  New-England,  and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  their  ancetliors.  The  counties  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  have 
adopted  the  Engli/h  manners  in  a  great  degree,  but  ftill  retain  many  modes, 
.particularly  iii  their  religion,  which  are  p'-culiar  to  the  Hollanders.  They 
are  indu^Vrious,  neat,  and  ceco.'iomical  in  the  managenient  of  their  farms 
land  their  families.  Whatever  bufinefs  they  purfue,  they  generally  follow 
the  old  track  of  their  forefathers,  and  feldom  invent  any  new  improve- 
nients  in  agriculture,  manufaftures,  or  mechanics.  They  were  the  firlt 
fettlers  of  this  (late,  and  were  particularly  friendly  to  the  Engliili  colony 
)  that  fettled  at  Plymouth,  in  New- England,  in  1620  ;  and  continued  to  be 
amicably  difpofed  towards  the  Englilli  colonies  eaft  of  them,  until  the 
'  unhappy  difpute  arofe  concerning  the  lands  on  Connecticut  river. 

A  celebr-:red  traveller  '  through  this  (late,  fome  years  fince,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  Dutch  j  '  They  are  every  where  well  known 
for  their  avarice  and  felfiflinefs.     They  are  unhofpitable,  and  never  dif- 
pofed to  oblige  beyond  a  profpeifl  of  intereft.     A  commentator  on  this 
!  palTige  remarks,    '  buch  inward  feelings   (if  it  be  true  that  ihey  exill)  we 
iiiay  well  fuppofe  would  produce  difagreeable   confequences,  when  united 
i  with  the  natural  effects  of  their  fituation  in  a  conquered  country  ;  for  the 
I  prejudice  arifmg  from   this  circumftance  ftill  remains,  though  the  even? 
I   long  fince  took  place.     As   the   New  England  people  were  operative    in 
I   producing  this  event,  their  firft  and  greateil  malice  is  againit  tliem  ;   whiie 
the   difference  in  their  natural   difpofitions,  and   the   peculiarities   in   t.'ie 
I    manners  and  cuftoms  of  both  parties,  render  them  obnoxious  each  to  the 
other,  and   afford  an  infinite  fund   to  a  genius  for  the  malevolent  bur- 
lefque. 

The  defign  of  the  Dutch  in  coming  to  this  country,  wa^  not  to  improve 
their  minds,  nor  to  ereft  public  feminaries  of  Icience,  but  to  increafe 
their  fortunes.  Thus  did  their  darling  paffion,  and  the  unhappy  circum- 
ftance of  their  fituation,  debar  them  from  eminence,  or  even  pmgrefs,  in 
the  field  of  fcience.  A  want  of  fchools  and  feminaries  furniilied  with 
able  inftruftors  of  their  own  nation— theij  unacquaintednefs  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  language,  and  their  national  pride,  have  ail  confpired  to  keep  them 
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in   their   native   fgnorance  of  every   inentnl  iirproverr.ent.     This  will  ac- 
count t'or  many  unfavourable  peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.' 

'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,'  continues  this  writer,  '  that  there  are  nianj 
bright  geniufes  among  them,  who,  through  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  an 
education,  have  remained  unpoliilied  and  unimproved.  There  are  many, 
indeed,  who,  by  their  aifiduous  application,  furmount  every  obftacle,  burrt 
through  the  cloud  that  overfliadows  them,  and  iTiine  with  dillinguiilicd 
luftre  in  the  tiift  offices  of  church  and  Itaie  ;  and  their  luftre  is  brightened 
ly  being  contrafted  with  the  totrj  darknefs  in  which  others  aie  involved  ; 
for  to  be  fure,  from  the  caufes  already  ailigned,  no  people  are  fo  ignorant 
as  the  lower  clafs. 

Another  caufe  of  their  unfociability  and  apparent  referve,  in  encourage- 
ing  and  afibciating  with  Grangers,  is  their  want  of  enterprize.  Tlieii 
reighbours,  more  enterprizing,  emigrate  and  reap  the  fruit  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  their  local  fiiuatirin  puts  in  t'leir  own  power.  This  ex- 
cites jealoufy  and  rivalfliip.  The  b.ilance  of  this  rivalfliip  they  fee  is 
agaiiitt  them.  The  prefervatiori  of  their  intercft  and  of  their  dignity, 
calls  ihem  to  unite  in  oppofmg  their  rivals.  But  it  is  evident  that  their 
union  and  fricndlliip,  in  this  regard,  have  too  often  their  piime  fouice 
in  inreretl,  are  continued  through  interefi:,  and  have  inrereft  for  theij 
ultimate  objet't.  The  intended  effedt  of  this  union,  is  in  a  great  irea- 
fure  loft,  through  the  natural  jcaloufies  and  clafliing  interefts  of  heads  oi 
families  ahd  their  parlies  ;  for  although  they  are  all  combined  by  the 
general  bond  of  national  prei'udice  and  national  cuftoms,  and  national 
religion,  they  are  fplit  into  nuir.eious  and  warm  parties.  And  among: 
ihem,  he  wlio  has  the  greatcft  interefi  and  the  ftrongell:  party,  not  he> 
vho  iias  the  moll  merit,  is  the  giealefl:  man,  the  ir.oft  honourabL  man, 
ard  the  bed  qualified  for  public  office.  In  their  meetings,  they  are  even 
led  to  think  and  fay  the  worlt  of  their  opponents,  and  recal  all  the  little; 
ciicuniftances  of  burlefque,  malice,  or  miftake  in  them,  which  perfor.s 
of  more  librral  fentiments  would  wifh  charitably  to  veil  and  bury  in 
oblivion.  Thus  it  is  that  the  practice  of  flandering  and  injuring  each; 
other's  charatters,  becomes  coiDmon,  and  furniflics  a  grcar  part  of  their: 
daily  convcrfaiion  j  while  t!iat  fvveet  and  friendly  iniercourfe,  whiciii 
mends  the  heart,  and  that  dtijr.iiied  and  fcnf.ble  converfition  which  im- 
proves the  mind,  are  almoft  wholly  neglcdled.'     Thus  this  commentator. 

However  true  thefe  oblcivations  may  have  been,  in  regard  to  that  pirtl 
of  the  pi-opie  v.ith  which  this  writer  wrs  more  immedii'.tcly  acquainted. 
(and  it  IS  prefumed  he  never  meant  to  have  them  generally  applied)  they 
will  admit  only  of  a  partial  application  to  the  Dutch  inhabitaiUs  through-- 
eut  the  llale  ;  and  even  in  this  cafe,  it  ought  in  juftice  to  be  obfervetl,, 
ihat  the  revolution  and  its  confiquenres,  have  had  a  veiy  perceptible  in-- 
fiu^Tce,  in  dijfufing  a  fpirit  of  liberality  among  ihem,  and  in  difpelii.".g, 
ihc  clouds  ot  ignorance  and  naiicnnl  prejudice.  Schools,  academies,  ardt 
collc-gesaic  efrablinicd  and  ellablilliing  for  the  education  of  their  children,, 
jn  tl  tf  t'nglirti  ard  Ican^ed  lui  gua^es,  and  in  the  arts  a-id  icierces,  andl 
n  liicraiy  and  fcitrtihc  fpirit  is  evidently  increafir.g  If  fuch  are  the 
buddings  of  in^provcr.icnt  in  the  djwn  9f  our  empire,  what  a  rich  harvcH 
luaj;  v;c  CNpctil  ia  its  meridian  ? 
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(The  city  of  New- York:  is  inhabited  principa'ly  by  merchants,  r.ie- 
:banics,  Ihop-keepers,  and  tradernien,  compofed  of  alinoll  all  nations  ui;d 
eiigions.  They  are  generally  refptdable  in  their  feveral  profeirions,  and 
fullain  the  reputation  of  honeli:,  pundual,  fair  dealers. 

The  manners  and  charadter  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  colony  or  ftate, 
will  take  their  colouring,  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  from  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  hilt  fcttlcrs.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  emiglants  to 
a  fettlenient  to  adopt  the  ciiftoms  of  the  original  inhabitants,  than  the 
contrary,  even  though  the  emigrants  /liould,  in  a  length  of  lime,  become 
the  moft  numerous.  Hence  it  is  that  the  neatnefs,  p.irfiuiony,  and  mduf- 
try  of  the  Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  firll  Engliili  fettiers  in 
the  province,  and,  until  the  revolution,  formed  a  diftinguilliing  trait  iii 
ithc-ir  provincial  chamber.  It  is  l^ili  diiceniible,  though  in  a  much  Itfs 
degree,  and  will  probably  continue  vifible  many  years  to  come. 

Befides  the  Dutch  and  Engliili  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  this 
ftate  many  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Gcimany,  and  fome  from 
Fiance.  The  p;incipal  part  of  thefe  are  fettled  in  the  city  of  New-Yoiki 
and  retain  the  manners,  the  reliijion,  and  fume  of  them  the  language  of 
their  refpedlive  countries. 

Chief  Toixfis']  There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this  ftate  ;  New- 
York,  Aibary,  and  Hudfon.  New-York  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and, 
fo  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  feat  of  the  general  government,  muft  be 
tonfidered  as  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

This  city  tlands  on  the  {outh-wel\  point  of  an  ifland,  at  the  ccnftuencC 
of  the  Hiidfon  and  Eaft  River.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
eaft  fide  ot  the  ifland,  although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the 
Other.  The  length  of  the  city  on  Fiall  river  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls 
nmch  fliort  of  that  diftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon,  Its  breadth,  on 
an  average,  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ;  and  its  circumference  ma^ 
be  four  miles.  The  p'.a'i  of  tliis  city  is  not  pertetlly  regular,  but  is  laid 
out  with  reference  to  the  fituation  of  the  ground.  The  principal  ftreets 
run  nearly  parallel  wiih  the  rivers.  Thefe  are  interfefted,  though  not  at 
right  angles,  by  ftreets  running  from  river  to  river.  I':  the  width  of  the 
ftreets  there  is  a  gieat  diverfity  Water-ftreet  ai:d  Queen-ftreet,  which 
occupy  the  bsnks  of  liaft  River,  are  very  conveniently  fituated  for  bufinefs, 
but  they  are  low  and  too  narrrw  ;  not  admitting,  in  fome  places,  of  walks 
on  the  fid.'s  for  foot  pafTen^^-rrs.  Broad-ftreet,  extending  from  the  Exchange 
To  City-halJ,  is  fuffic't-uiiy  wide.  This  v,-as  originally  built  on  each  fiue 
of  the  creek,  which  penetrated  almoft  to  the  City-hull.  This  ftreet  Is 
low,  but  pleafant  ;  ard  tiiat  p^rt  which  did  not  fuffer  by  the  fire  during 
the  war,  is  gc:.^erJlIy  WL-il  btiik  ;   the  other  is  recovering  from  its  ruins. 

But  the  moft  convcn^e'-t  and  agreeible  pait  of  the  city  is  Broadway. 
This  llreet  luns  upon  tlie  heigJit  of  find  between  the  two  rivers,  beginning 
at  the  fort  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  city,  and  extending  to  the  Hofp;T«:, 
in  front  of  v.'hich  it  opens  into  an  extenfive  plain  or  common.  This  ibeeC 
is  wide,  and  elevated  fo  as  to  conuuand  a  dcli_^litful  prolpe£l  of  the  town, 
and  the  Hudfon. 

Wall-ftreet  is  generally  wide  and  elevated,  and  the  buildings  elegant, 
Hanovei-tqu^ire  and  Dock-ftreet  are  conventenili'  Ciuattd   fer   bufir.efs. 
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and  the  liotifes  U'cll  built.  VVilliam-ftreet  is  alfo  elevated  and  convenient 
and  is  the  principal  market  for  retailing  of  dry  goods.  Many  oftheothe 
ilreets  are  plcafant,  but  nioft  of  them  are  irregular  and  narrow. 

The  houfes  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  tiled.  There  ar 
remaining  a  few  houfcs  built  after  the  old  Dutch  manner,  but  the  Englill 
larte  has  prevailed  almoft  a  century. 

Upon  the  fouth-wcft  point  of  the  land  {lands  the  fort,  tvhich  is  a  fquar 
wiih  four  ball  ions  ;  within  the  walls  of  which  the  governors  ufed  for  ' 
luerly  to  refide.  Below  the  fort,  near  the  water,  there  is  a  line  of  fortifi 
cations  of  confiderable  extent,  defigned  to  command  the  entrance  into  botl 
J  i  vers.  But  it  is  quellionable,  whether  any  number  of  cannon  would  pre 
vent  fliips  frofti  patFmg  with  a  favourable  wind  and  tide  ;  and  indeed  whe 
iher  New-York  is  capable  of  defence  by  land  againil  a  powerful  marine 
force.  The  battery,  however,  in  the  fuiumer  feafon  furniilies  the  citizen 
with  an  agreeable  walk,  which  is  open  to  refrefiiing  breezes  from  the  bay. 

The  city-hall  is  a  brick  building,  more  ftrong  than  elegant.  It  is  tlire( 
ftories  in  height,  with  wings  at  each  end,  and  fronts  Broad-ftreet,  v^hicl 
affords  an  extenfive  profpefl.  The  fiifl:  floor  is  an  open  walk,  except  tv,'( 
fmall  apartments  for  the  door-keeper  and  city-watch.  In  the  fecond  ftor; 
of  the  eaftern  wing  is  the  afiembly  chamber,  now  occupied  by  Congiefs 
and  adorned  with  the  following  paintings  :  The  portrait  of  the  great  Co 
lumbus,  belonging  to  the  affeiiibly  of  this  date  ;  a  painting  valuable  cnl] 
for  its  antiquity  and  the  character  of  the  man — The  likenelTes  of  the  Kint 
and  Queen  of  France,  as  large  as  the' life,  executed  in  a  mafterly  manner 
and  piefented  to  Congrefs  by  his  McfF  Chrillian  JVIajefty  ;  equally  valua- 
ble tot  the  richnefs  of  the  paintings,  the  dignity  of  the  perfonages  when 
they  reprefent,  and  as  pledges  of  royal  friendiliip — The  likenefs  of  Ge- 
rerd  Wafhington,  prelented  by  a  gentleman  in  England  ;  a  likenefs  deaj 
to  every  American,  and  deftined  to  grace  the  walls  of  every  council- 
chamber  in  the  New  World.  i 

The  v/eftern  wing  contains  a  room  for  the  council  or  fenate,  now  occu-il 
pied  by  the  fecrctary  of  Congrefs,  and  another  for  the  Mayors  court.  In' 
the  body  of  the  houfe  is  a  fpacioiis  hall  for  the  fupreme  judicial  court.i 
Large  additions  are  now  making  to  this  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congrefs,  under  the  diredlion  of  the  ingenious  Mon.  Le  Enfant. 

There  are  three  houfes  of  public  worfliip  belonging  to  the  reformed 
Proteftant  Dutch  Church,  one  is  called  the  Old  Dutch  Church,  wliich  was 
built  in  the  year  169'^,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  1766;  another  is  called 
the  North  Chuich,  which  Was  founded  in  tin;  year  lyS"?,  and  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  God  in  the  year  1769.  "!, is  laft  church  was  ruined  by 
the  Biitilli  during  the  late  war,  was  reptmci.]  in  the  year  1784,  and  has 
fince  been  ufed  with  the  old  church  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervicC. 
The  /jiiddle  church,  generally  c.-.llcd  the  New  Dutch  Church,  was  built 
in  the  year  1729  ;  is  the  moll  fpacious  of  the  three,  but  was  alfo  ruined 
in  the  war,  and  is  not  yet  tully  repaiicd. 

The  people  of  this  denomination  ucie  the  firft  fetllers  of  this  ftate,  and 
make  a  refpeftable  part  of  the  citizens.  The  church  in  the  city  is  con- 
fidered  as  one  church  or  congregation,  though  worfliipping  in  different 
places.     Tlic  charter,  or  aft  of  incorporation,  was  granted  by  William 
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tlie  Third,  iii  the  year  1696,  when  Renjamin  Fiitchel",  Efc^;  was  governor 
of  the  province.  The  minifters,  elders,  ard  deacons  are  the  body  corpo- 
|-ate,  and  hold  confiderable  property.  Many  years  before  the  war,  tliey 
■  found  it  necelTary,  by  reafon  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  language,  to 
^ave  fervice  performed  in  Englifli,  nv.d  had  then  two  Dutch  and  two  Eng- 
liHi  minifters.  Since  the  war  it  his  been  performed  chiefly  in  Engliili, 
!^nd  ihey  have  at  prefent  only  two  minifters. 

There  are  fiur  Prefbyterian  churches  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
firft  was  eredtcd  in  tiie  year  1719,  built  of  ftone,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
in  the  year  1748  — it  is  eighiy  feet  long  and  CiXiy  wide,  with  a  copula  and 
,bell  ;  and  ftands  in  the  upper  end  of  Wall-ftreet,  the  north  fide  of  the 
fftreet,  near  the  Broadway.  The  fecond  was  erefled  in  the  year  1767,  is 
a  genteel  brick  building,  eighty-three  feet  long,  and  fixty-five  feet  wide* 
tviih  a  ftetple  not  finiihed  ;  it  ftands  on  the  eait  fide  of  the  green,  at  the 
head  of  Beekuian  and  NalTau-ftreets. 

The  congregations  worlliipping  in   thefe  churches  are  connected  with 
,each  other,  under  the  care  of  the   fame  minifters,  who  preach  alternatelj 
•  in  them,  and  having  the  fame  elders  and  deacons  ;   their  temporalities  aUb 
.  are  managed  by  the  lame  truftees,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  tlate, 
pafied  in  April,   1784,  cnpacitating  religious  focieties  of  every  denomina- 
tion to  incorporate  themlelves,  for  the  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 

The  third  Preft-'yterlan  Church  was  eretTed  in  the  year  176B,  is  a  gen- 
teel ftone  building,  fixty-five  and  an  half  feet  long,  and  fifty-five  and  an 
half  feet  wide,  and  ftands  in  Little  Q^ieen-ftreet,  not  far  from  the  Broad- 
way.    This  church  is  alfo  incorporated  agreeably  to  the  fame  law. 

Thefe  three  churchfes  were  occupied  by  the  Britiili  troops  during  the  late 
war.  as  hofpitals  and  barracks,  and  were  left  by  them  in  a  moll  ruinous 
fituation — and  have  been  repaired  with  great  neatnefs,  and  at  a  very  great 
expence,  by  their  refpective  congregations,  fince  the  peace. 

The  fourth  Piefbyterian  Church  was  erefled  in  the  year  1787,  is  i  neat 
frame  building,  firiy  feet  long  and  tWenty-four  wide,  and  ftands  in  Naf^ 
fau-ftreet. 

The  clergy  of  the  Prefbyterian  Churches  in  this  city  are  maintained  b/ 
the  revenues  arifing  from  the  rents  of  their  pev/s. 

There  are  three  Epifcopal  Churches  in  New-York,  under  one  charter^ 
which  was  granted  the  6th  of  May,  1697.  Trinity  church  was  built  in 
the  year  1696,  and  at  fcveral  times  afterwards  improved  and  enlarged.  It 
was  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Broadway,  in  view  of  the  Hudfon» 
with  a  fp-^cious  cemetery  on  each  fide  ;  including  the  tower  and  chancel^ 
it  was  about  148  feet  in  length,  and  -^ z  in  breadth— and  the  fteeple  17J 
feet  in  height.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  nioft  ftately  building  of  the 
kind  in  America,  but  was  deftroyed  in  the  fire  which  happened  juft  alter 
the  Britiili  troops  entered  the  city  in  1776.  It  is  now  rebuilding,  and 
fcvera!  thoufand  pounds  have  already  been  fubfcribed  tor  that  purpofe. 

St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beekman-llreet,  was  finiined  in  1750.  This  is 
a  ntat  building,  formed  with  hewn  (lone,  and  thereof  tiled. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  Broadway,  was  completed  in  1766.  This  build- 
ing, Vv'hich  is  in  itfelf  elegant,  is  embelliHied  with  a  fiiperb  monument, 
eiet^ed  by  ordar  erf  Congrefs,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  United  States,  to 
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the  memory  of  the  brave  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  attack  of 
Quebec,  December  31,   1775-  •        .       i 

To  the  foreiioing  may  be  added  the  foUowmg  churches : 
German,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinifts,  2     Moravians,  i  1 

Roman  Caihohc,  i     Methodifts.  I  1 

Friends  Meeting,  1     jews  Synagogue,  i  1 

jjg  ,j(^s  2     French  Proteltant  Church,  (out 

of  repair)  i 
The  government  of  the  city  (whicK  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is 
row  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Conncil.  Thfc 
cisy  is  divided  into  feven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  chofen  an- 
nually by  the  people  an  Alderman  and  an  affiflant,  who,  together  with 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  from  the  Common-Council.  The  Mayor  and 
Recorder  are  appointed  annually  by  the  council  of  appointment. 

The  Mayor's  court,  which  is  held  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment^ 
is  in  high  reputation  as  a  court  of  law. 

A  court  of  fefilons  is  likewife  held  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes. 
The  fuuation  of  the  city  is  both  healty  and  pleafant.  Surrounded  ott 
all  fides  by  water,  it  is  refreflied  with  cool  breezes  in  fummer,  and  the  air 
in  winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  fame  parallel. 
York  ifland  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  hardly  one  in  breadth.  It  is 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  bridge  called  King's  brUge.  The  channels  be- 
tween Long  and  Staten  iflands,  and  between  Long  and  York  iflands  are 
fo  narrow  as  to  occafion  an  unufual  rapidity  of  the  tides,  which  is  increaft?d 
ty  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudfon  and  Eaft  River.  This 
rapidity  in  general  prevents  the  obftnidion  of  the  channel  by  ice — fo  thit 
the  navigation  is  clear,  except  for  a  few  days  in  feafons  when  the  weather 
is  uncommonly  fevere.  There  is  no  bafon  or  bay  for  the  reception  of 
fhips,  but  the  road  where  they  lie  in  Eaft  River  is  defended  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fea  by  the  iflands  which  interlock  with  each  other  ;  fo  that  ex- 
cept that  of  Rhode-ldand,  the  harbour  of  NevJ'-York,  \<'hich  admits  fliips 
©f  nry  burthen,  is  the  beft  in  the  Uuited  States. 

This  city  is  efteemed  the  moft  eligible  fuuation  for  commerce  in  the 
United  States-  Italmoft  neceffaiily  commands  the  trade  of  one-half  New- 
Jeifey,  molt  of  that  of  Conneflicut,  and  part  of  that  of  Maflachufettfi  ; 
lefides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country,  which  is  penetrated  by  one  of 
the  largeft  rivers  in  America.  This  city  imports  moft  of  the  goods  cofi- 
lumed  between  a  line  of  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Connefticut  river,  and 
twenty  liiiles  weft  of  the  Hudfon,  which  is  1  30  miles,  an  i  between  the 
ocean  and  the  confines  of  Cannada,  about  250  miles  ;  a  confsderable  por- 
tion of  which  is  the  beft  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
whole  territi/ty  contains  at  le.ift  half  a  million  ol  people,  or  one  fixih  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union.  Befides,  fome  of  the  other  ftates  are  partially 
fupplied  with  goods  from  New  York.  But  in  the  ftaple  commodity  flour, 
Pcnnfylvania  and  Maryland  have  rivalled  it — the  fuiperfine  fl'our  of  thofe 
ftates  commanding  a  higher  price  than  that  of  New-York. 

In  the  manufadure  likewife  of  iron,  paper,  cabinetworks,  &c.  Penn- 
fylvani  I  exceeds  not  only  Ncw-York,  but  all  her  fifter  ftates.  In  times 
fct  peace,  however,  New-York  will  command  more  commercial  biifi- 
ii«fs  than  any  town  in  llie  United  States.     In  time  of  war  it  will   be 

infecure,' 
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Infecure,  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of  fKi'ps  will  be  able 
to  defend  it  from  the  moft  formidable  attacks  by  fea. 

A  v/ant  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  there 
being  few  wells  in  the  city.  Moft  of  the  people  are  fupplied  every  day  with 
frefh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  calks,  from  a  pump  near  the  head 
of  Queen-ftreet,  which  receives  it  from  a  fpring,  almoft  a  mile  from  the 
city.  Several  propofals  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  fupply  the  citi- 
zens by  pipes,  but  none  have  yet  been  accepted. 

New- York  is  the  gayeft  place  in  America.  The  ladies,  In  the  richnefs 
and  brilliancy  of  their  drefs,  are  not  equalled  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  ;  not  even  in  Charleflon,  (S.  C.)  which  has  heretofore  been  called 
the  centre  of  the  Beau  Monde.  The  ladies,  however,  are  not  folely  em- 
ployed in  attentions  to  drefs.  There  are  many  who  are  ftudious  to  add  to 
their  brilliant  external  accomplifliments,  the  more  brilliant  and  lafting  ac- 
compli fliments  of  the  mind.  Nor  have  they  been  unfuccefsful  j  for  New- 
York  can  boaft  of  great  numbers  of  refined  tafte,  whofe  minds  are  highly 
improved,  and  whofe  converfation  is  as  inviting  as  their  perfonal  charms. 
Tindured  with  a  Dutch  education,  they  manage  their  families  with  good 
ceconomy  and  fingular  neatnefs. 

In  point  of  fociability  and  hofpitality,  New- York  is  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  town  in  the  United  States.  If,  however,  in  regard  to  thefe  agree- 
able charatteriftics,  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  any  one  place,  it  decid- 
edly belongs  to  Charlefton.  Some  travellers  have,  in  thefe  refpefts,  given 
Bofton  and  Newport  the  preference  to  New-York.  Several  caufes  have 
operated  to  diminiih  the  fociability  of  the  citizens  of  New- York — parti- 
cularly the  change  of  inhabitants,  by  emigrations  from  Europe — the  lois 
of  propetty  during  the  ravages  of  the  war  -and  the  unfavourable  ftate  of 
bufinefs  a  great  part  of  the  time  fince  the  peace.  Thefe  caufes  have  ope- 
rated equally  unfavourable  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  union. 

An  enquirer,  who  would  wifli  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  true  ftate  of 
the  people  of  New-York,  their  manners  and  government,  would  naturally 
a(k  the  citizens  for  their  focietles  for  the  encouragement  of  fciences,  arts, 
manufaftures,  &c.  ?  For  their  public  libraries  ?  For  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture ?  Their  well  regulated  academies  ?  For  their  female  academy  for  m- 
ftruding  young  ladies  in  geography,  hiftory,  belles  lettres,  &c.  ?  Such  en- 
quiries might  be  made  with  propriety,  but  could  not,  at  prefent,  be  an- 
fwered  fatisfaftorily. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  ds  dcfcribed  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  the  comparifon  is  fiatteting  to  the  prefent  age  ;  particularly 
the  improvements  in  tafte,  elegance  of  manners,  and  that  eafy  unafFefted 
civility  and  politenefs,  which  form  the  happinefs  of  focial  intercourfe. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  old  regifters,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Inhabitants  in  the  city,  taken  by  order  of  the  king  In  the  year  1697^ 
was  as  follows :  ( Men         -         -         - 

J  Women 


Whites. 


)  Young  men  and  boys 
LYc 


Young  women  and  gltls 
fMen 
Negroes,    <  Women 

(.Boys  and  girls 
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N-mber  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county  ofNev/-York,  in  175S, 
I©,H8'      1771,21,863 — 1786,  23,6i4*. 

T.  e  city  of  Albany  is  fiiuated  upon  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon's  river, 
160  miles  north  of  the  ciiy  of  New- York,  in  latitude  42''  36',  and  is 
by  charter  §  one  mile  upon  the  river,  and  fixteen  miles  back.  It  contains 
about  600  houfes,  built  moftiy  by  trading  people  on  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  '  "Ces  lland  chiefly  upon  Pearl,  Market  and  VVater-ftreets, 
and  fix  other  firetts  or  lanes,  which  crjfs  them  nearly  at  right  angles. 
They  are  built  in  the  old  Dutch  Gothic  tlile,  with  the  gable  end  to  the 
ftreet,  which  cuftom  the  firft  fettlers  brought  with  them  from  Holland. 
The  gable  end  is  commonly  of  brick,  with  the  heavy  moulded  ornament 
of  flanting  with  notches,  like  ftairs,  and  an  iron  horfe,  for  a  weather-cock, 
on  the  top.  There  rs  one  little  appendage  to  their  houfes,  which  the  peo- 
ple, blind  19  the  inconveniences  of  it,  ftill  continue,  and  that  is  the  water- 
gutters  or  fpouts,  which  projeft  from  every  honfe,  rendering  it  almoft  dan- 
gerous to  walk  the  ftreets  in  a  rainy  day.  Their  houfes  are  feldom  more 
than  one  ftory  and  an  half  high,  and  have  but  little  convenience,  and  lefs 
elegance  ;  but  they  are  kept  very  neat,  being  rubbed  with  a  mop  almoft 
every  day,  and  fcoured  every  week.  The  fame  neatnefs,  however,  is 
not  observed  in  the  ftreets,  which  are  very  muddy  moft  of  the  year, 
except  thcfe  which  are  paved  ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  fwept,  and  very 
rough 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  coHefted  from 
almolt  all  parts  of  the  northern  world.  As  great  a  variety  of  languages 
are  fpoken  in  Albany,  as  in  any  town  in  the  United  States.  Adventu- 
rers, in  purfuit  of  wealth,  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which 
this  place  afturds.  Situated  on  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  at 
the  head  of  floop  navigation,  furrounded  with  a  rich  and  extenfive  back 
country,  and  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Canada  and  the 
lakes,  it  muft  flourifh,  and  the  inhabitants  cannot  but  grow  rich.  Hud- 
ion,  however,  is  their  rival  ;  other  rivals  may  fpring  up. 

Albany  is  fiid  to  be  an  unfociable  place.  This  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pelled. A  heterogeneous  ccHetflion  of  people,  inverted  with  all  their 
rational  prejudices,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  gain,  and  jealous  of  a  rival- 
fbip,  cannot  expeft  to  enjoy  the  plealurcs  of  focial  intercoiirfe,  or  the 
Iweets  of  an  intmiate  and  refined  friend/liip. 

A  gentleman  of  obfe:  vation  and  difcernment,  who  refided  fome  time 
in  Albany,  has  made  the  following  obfervations,  which,  though  of  ge- 
r.eral  application,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  under  this  particular  head.' 
'  To  form  a  juil  idea  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
muft  confine  ou'felves  to  the  Dutch,  who  being  much  the  moft  nimerous, 
give  the  :ont  to  the  manners  of  the  place.  Two  things  unite  luorcpir- 
licularly  10  lender  thefe  difagreenble  to  foieigneis  ;  firft,  a  natural  preju- 
■  dice  which  we  all  poflefs  in  favour  of  our  own,  and  againft  the  manners 
of  another  phice  or  nation  :  fecordly,  their  clofc  union,  like  the  Jews  of 
rid,  to  prevent  the  innovation  of  foreigners,  and  to  keep  the  balance  of 
iuicrcft  always  in  their  own  hands. 

It 

•  T/'is  accoutil  of  the  city  of  l^tiv-Torh,  is  taken  principally  frcm  Mr. 
li'thjler's  'Valuable  Magazine  for   March    1788. 

\  A&any  tuat  incorporated  l>y  Celencl  Don^ar:,  in  16S6.     Smith. 
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Tt  is  an  unhappy  circumftance  when  an  infant  nation  adopts  the  vices, 
luxuries  and  manners  of  an  old  one  ;  but  this  was  in  a  great  meafuie  the 
cafe  with  the  firft  fettlers  of  Albany,  moft  of  whom  were  immediately  fioju 
Aniftcrdaiu.  Their  diverfions  are  walking  and  fitting  in  mead  houfes,  and 
in  mixed  companies  they  dance.  They  know  nothing  of  the  little  plays 
and  aniufements  common  to  fmail  focial  circles.  The  gentlemen  who  are 
lively  and  gay,  play  at  cards,  billiards,  chefs,  &c.  others  go  to  the  tavern, 
mechanically,  at  eleven  o'clock,  (lay  until  dinner,  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing. It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  at  thefe  places  of  refort,  at 
the  fame  time  j  yet  they  feldom  drink  to  intoxication,  unlefs  in  company, 
or  on  public  occafions,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  no  difgrace- 

Tirey  (eldom  admit  many  fpedators  to  their  marriages ;  but  the  day 
after,  the  groom  prepares  a  cold  collation,  with  punch,  wine,  &c.  to 
partake  of  which,  he  expefts  all  his  fi lends  will  come,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
without  any  invitation.  A  diflator,  with  abfolute  power,  is  then  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  at  each  table,  or  in  each  room,  and  it  feldom  happens 
that  any  are  fufFered  to  leave  the  houfe,  until  the  whole  circle  exhibits  a 
ihocking  fpecimen  of  human  depravity. 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  equally  fingulai".  None  attend  them  with- 
out a  previous  invitation.  At  the  appointed  hoiitj  they  meet  at  the  neigh- 
bouring houfes  or  ftoops,  until  the  corpfe  is  brought  out.  Ten  or 
twelve  perfons  are  appointed  to  take  the  bier  all  together,  and  are  not 
relieved.  The  clerk  then  defires  the  gentlemen  (for  ladies  never  walk  to 
the  grave,  nor  even  attend  the  funeral,  unlefs  of  a  near  relation)  to  fail 
into  the  proceffion.  They  go  to  the  grave,  and  return  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning  in  the  fame  order.  Here  the  tables  are  handfomely  fet  and 
furnifhed  with  cold  and  fpiced  wine,  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  candles,  pa- 
per, &c.  to  light  them.  The  converfation  turns  upon  promifcuous  fub- 
jeds,  however  improper,  and  unfuitable  to  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion, 
and  the  houfe  of  mourning  is  foon  converted  into  a  houfe  of  feafting.' 

The  beft  families  live  extremely  well,  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life  j  but  the  poor  have  fcarcely  the  neceffaries  for  fubfiftence. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  city  charter,  is  of  a  thin,  poor  foil.  In  the 
river  before  the  city  is  a  beautiful  little  ifland,  which,  were  it  properly 
cultivated,  would  afford  a  faint  refemblance  of  paradife. 

The  well-water  in  this  city  is  extremely  bad,  fcarcely  drinkable  by 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  Indeed  all  the  water  for  cooking  ig 
brought  from  the  rivef,  and  many  families  ufe  it  to  drink.  The  water 
in  the  wells,  if  Kalm  was  well  informed,  is  unWholefome,  being  full  of 
little  infers,  refembling,  except  in  fize,  thofe  which  we  frequently  fee  in 
ftagnated  rain  water. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  Low  Dutch  church,  one  for  Prefbyterians, 
one  for  Germans  or  High  Dutch,  one  for  Epifcopalians — anhofpital,  and 
the  City-hall. 

The  city  of  Hudfbn  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  place  in  Ame- 
rica, if  we  except  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Hudfon's  river,  in  latitude  42*  23',  and  is  1 30  miles  North  of  New- 
York,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Albany,  and  four  miles  weft  from  old  Clave- 
rack  tow  n.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  and  fertile  back  country, 
and,  in  proportion  toitsfize  and  population,  carries  on  a  large  trade, 
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No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  1783,  Meflrs.  Seth  and  Thomas 
Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland,  having  firft  re- 
connoitred all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unfettled  fpot  where 
Hudfon  now  ftands,  for  a  town.  To  this  fpot  they  found  the  river  was 
navigable  for  vefTels  of  any  fize.  They  purchafed  a  traft  of  about  a  mile 
fqnare,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the  fouthward,  and 
divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  fhares.  Other  adventurers  were  admitted 
to  proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  fquares,  formed  by  fpacious  ' 
ftreets,  crofllng  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  fquare  contains  thirty 
lots,  two  deep,  divided  by  a  twenty  feet  alley  j  each  lot  is  fifty  feet  in 
front,  and  120  feet  in  depth. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  feveral  houfes  and  (lores  were  erefted.  The  in- 
creafe  of  the  town  from  this  period  to  the  fpring  of  1786,  two  years  only, 
was  aftoniiliingly  rapid,  and  reftefts  great  honour  upon  the  enterprizing 
and  perfevering  fpirit  of  the  original  founders.  In  the  fpace  of  time  juft 
mentioned,  no  lefs  than  150  dwelling-houfes,  befides  fliops,  barns,  and 
otiier  buildings,  four  warehoufes,  feveral  wharfs,  fpermaceti  works,  a 
covered  rope-walk,  and  one  of  the  befl:  diftilleries  in  America,  were 
ere6led,  and  1500  fouls  colleQed  on  a  fpot,  which,  three  years  before, 
was  improved  as  a  farm,  and  but  two  years  before  began  to  be  built.  Its 
jncreafe  fince  has  been  equally  rapid  ;  a  printing-office  has  been  eftablifhed, 
and  feveral  public  buildings  have  been  erefted,  befides  dweliing-houfes, 
(lores,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  plentifully  and  conveniently  fupplied  with 
water,  brought  to  their  cellars  in  wooden  pipes,  from  a  fpring  two  miles 
from  the  town. 

It  ftands  on  an  eminence,  from  which  are  extenfive  and  delightful  views, 
to  the  north-weft,  north,  and  round  that  way  to  the  fouth-eaft,  confifting 
of  hills  and  vallies,  variegated  with  woods  and  orchards,  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  moft  places  a  miles  over,  and  may  be 
feen  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  northward,  forming  a  number  of  bays 
and  creeks.  From  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  f;uth-weft,  the  city  is  fcreened 
with  lulls  at  different  diftances ;  and  weft,  afar  off  over  the  river  and  u 
large  valley,  the  profpecSt  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  ftupendous  mountains, 
railed  the  Katts-kiU,  running  to  the  weft-north-weft,  v/hich  add  magni- 
ficence and  fublimity  to  the  whole  fcene. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  fleighs  entered  the  city  daily,  for  feveral 
days  together,  in  February  1786,  loaded  with  grain  of  various  kinds, 
boards,  fhingles,  ftaves,  hoops,  iron  ware,  ftone  for  building,  fire-wood, 
and  fundry  articles  of  provision  for  the  market  ;  from  which  fome  idea 
jmy  be  formed  of  the  advantage  of  its  fituation,  with  refpeft  to  the  coun- 
tiy  adjacent,  which  is  every  day  extenfive  and  fertile,  particularly  to  the 
v.'cftvvard. 

Poughkeepfie  is  the  fliirc-town  of  Duchefs  county,  and  is  fituated  up- 
cn  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  north  of  Wappinger's-kill,  or  creek. 
It  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  and  has  frequently  been  the  feat  of  the  ftate 
government. 

Lanfinburgh,  formerly  called  the  New  City,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Hudfon,  juft  oppofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawks  river,  and  nine 
miles  north  of  Albany.  It  is  a  very  flourilhing  place,  containing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  houfes,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  plain,  at  ihc  foot  of  a  hill. 

Kingfton 
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KIngfton  is  the  county  town  of  Ulfter.  Before  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Britifh,  in  1777,  it  contained  about  200  houfes, . regularly  built,  on  an 
elevated  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  pleafant  ftream,  called  Eufo- 
pus  Kill  or  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Hudfon,  but  is  nearly  two  miles 
weft  from  the  river.     The  town  has  been  rebuilt. 

Skene^ady  is  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Albany,  in  Albany  county, 
(ituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawks  river.  The  town  is  compaft  and 
regular,  built  principally  of  brick,  on  a  rich  flat  of  low  land,  furrounded 
with  hills.  The  windings  of  the  river  through  the  town  and  the  fields, 
which  are  often  overflowed  in  tbe  ipring,  afford  a  beautiful  profpeQ  about 
harveft  time.  As  it  is  at  the  foot  of  navigation  on  a  long  river,  which 
paflis  through  a  very  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  all  the  wef- 
tern  trade  through  tbe  lakes,  that  comes  down  the  Hudfon,  it  muft  grow 
rich  in  proportion  as  the  country  weft  of  it  populates 

/Agriculture  and  Manufadures .]  New-York  is  at  leaft  half  a  century  be- 
hind her  neighbours  in  New-England,  New-Jerfey,  and  Pennlylvania,  in 
point  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  nianufaGures.  Among  other 
reafons  for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitants 
is  not  the  leaft.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  fuch,  as  that  thejr 
have  grown  rich  without  enterprize.  Pefides,  lands  have  hitherto  been 
cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large  ;  and  It  requires  much  lefs  ingenuity  to 
raife  1000  bufhels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  land,  than  to  raife  the  fame 

.quantity  upon  30  acres.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  New-York 
can  have  60  acres  of  land  to  raife  1000  bufliels  of  wheat,  he  will  never 
trouble  himfelf  to  find  out  how  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  half 
the  land.  It  is  population  alone  that  ftamps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays 
a  foundation  for  high  improvements  in  agriculture.  When  a  man  is 
obliged   to   maintain    a   family  upon  a  fmall  farm,  his  invention  is  exer- 

■  cifed  to  find  out  every  improvement  that  may  render  it  moie  productive. 
This  appears  to  be  the  great  reafon  why  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Con- 
nefticut  river  produces  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as  lands 
jn  equal  quantity  and  of  the  fame  quality  upon  the  Hudfon.  If  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations  be  juft,  improvements  will  keep  apace  with  popula- 
tion and  the  increafing  value  of  lands.  Another  caufe  which  has  hereto- 
fore operated  in  preventing  agricultural  improvetnents  in  this  ftate,  has 
been  their  government,  which,  in  the  manner  it  was  conducted  until  the 
revolution,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  improvements  of  almoft  every 
kind,  and  particularly  in  agriculture.  The  governors  were  many  of 
them  land-jobbers,  bent  on  making  their  fortunes  ;  and  being  iuveilied 
with  power  to  do  this,  they  either  engroffed  for  themfelves,  or  patented 
away  to  their  particular  favourites,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
province.  This,  as  has  been  obferved,  proved  an  effeftual  bar  to 
population,  and  of  courfe,  according  to  our  prefent  hypothefis,  has 
kept  down  the  price  of  lands,  and  fo  prevented  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. It  ought  to  be  obferved,  in  this  connexion,  that  thefe  overgrown 
eftates  could  be  cultivated  only  by  the  hands  of  tenants,  who,  having  no 
right  in  the  foil,  and  no  certain  profpeft  of  continuing  upon  the  farm, 
which  they  hold  at  t.he  will  of  their  landlord,  had  no  motives  to  make  thofe 
expenfive  improvements,  which,  though  not  immediately  produdlive, 
would  prove  very  profitable  iri  fome  future  period.  The  tenant,  depen- 
dent 
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dent  On  his  landlord  for  his  annual  fupport,  confines  his  views  and  im- 
provements to  the  prefent  year  ;  while  the  independent  freeholder,  fe- 
cure  of  his  eftate  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefFors,  carries  his  views  into 
futurity,  and  early  lays  the  foundation  for  growing  improvement.  But 
rliefe  cbllacles  have  been  removed,  in  a  meafure,  by  the  revolution. 
The  ft.  e  fertile  country  of  the  Mohawks,  in  Montgomery  county,  which 
vas  formerly  pofll-fled  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  other  land-job- 
bers, who  were  enen)ies  to  their  country,  has  been  forfeited  to  the  (late, 
and  is  now  fplit  up  into  freehold  eftates,  and  fettling  with  aftonifliing 
rapidity. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  account  for  the 
great  negled  of  manifadlural  improvements.  Smith,  whom  1  have  fo 
often  quoted,  thirty  years  ago  obferved,  '  It  is  much  owing  to  the  dif- 
proportion  between  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  vafl  tradts 
ftill  remaining  to  be  fettled,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  entered  upon  fcarcely 
any  other  manufactures,  than  fuch  as  are  indifpenfibly  neceflary  for  our 
liome  convenience.'  This  fame  caufe  has  operated  ever  fince,  in  the  fame 
way. 

Great  improvements  in  agriculture  cannot  be  expefled  (unlefs  they 
are  made  by  a  few  individuals  who  haye  a  particular  genius  for  that  bu- 
fincfs)  fo  long  as  lands  are  plenty  and  che.<p  ;  and  improvements  in  manu- 
fatlures  never  precede,  but  invariably  follow  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. Thefc  obfervarions  apply  ni  ire  particularly  to  .'e  country.  The 
city  of  New-York  contains  a  great  number  of  people,  who  are  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  manufaflures.  Among  many  other  articles 
manufaftured  in  this  city  are  the  following  ;  wheel-carriages  of  all  kinc's, 
loaf-fugar,  bread,  beer,  fhoes  and  boots,  fadlery,  cabinet-work,  cutlery, 
hats,  clocks,  watches,  potters  ware,  umbrellas,  all  kinds  of  niathcinati- 
cal  and  mufical  inftruments,  fliips,  and  every  thing  neceflary  for  their 
equipment.  A  glafs  work  and  fcveral  iron-works  have  been  eftabliflied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  never  have  been  very  produc- 
tive, owing  fclely  to  the  want  of  woikmen,  and  the  high  price  of  labour, 
its  neceflary  confequence  ;  for  the  internal  refources  and  advantages 
for  tiicfe  manufaililorics,  fuch  as  ore,  wood,  water,  hearth-ftone,  proper 
fituations  for  bloomeries,  forges,  and  all  kinds  of  water-works,  are  im- 
nienfe.  There  are  leveral  paper-mills  in  the  (late,  which  are  worked  to 
advantage. 

Tratie.]  The  fituation  of  New-York,  with  refpeft  to  foreign  markets, 
has  decidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  tlates.  It  has,  at  all  fealbns  of 
the  ye:r,  a  fhort  and  ea[y  accefs  to  the  ocean.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  it  conmiandb  the  trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  bed  fettled 
and  bi.ll  cuhivated  parts  of  the  United  States  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
gentlemen  well  inlormed,  ihat  more  wealth  is  conveyed  down  CiMinec- 
ticut  river,  and  through  the  Sound  ro  New  York,  than  down  the  Hudfon. 
'I'liis  IS  not  improbable,  as  the  banks  of  the  C  .rnedlicut  are  moie  fertile, 
and  much  thicker  and  more  extenfively  fettled  than  the  bnnks  of  the 
Hudloii.  New-York  has  not  been  unmiiiuiul  of  l-er  fuperior  local  ad- 
yflnlages,  but  has  availed  herfelf  of  them  to  their  full  extent.  Some  of 
Jjci  cuuuuctcial  rtguhitions  have  been  viewed  as  opprellive  and  injurious 
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to  the  interefts  of  her  neighbours,  and  been  produdlive  of  many  heavy 
complaints  and  unhappy  jeaioufies,  which  have  proved  unfriendly  to  that 
political  union  which  ever  fought  to  fubfill:  between  confederate  (i  ler 
ftates.  But  as  it  is  expefted  that  the  new  government  will  remedy  thefe 
evils,  a  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fecrecy  in  the  commercial  policy  of  this  ftate. 
An  accurate  account  of  their  annual  exports  and  imports,  if  known  at  all, 
is  known  to  few.  All  therefore  that  can  be  expeded  under  this  head, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  obferved,  is  finiply  an  enumeration 
of  the  feveral  articles  exported  and  imported,  without  pretending  to  fix 
their  amount.  Mr.  Smith  f  obferves,  *  Jn  our  traffic  with  other  places, 
the  balance  is  almoft  conftantly  in  our  favour.'  This  I  believe  has  gene- 
rally been  the  cafe.  Their  exports  to  the  Weft-Indies  are,  bifcuit,  peafe, 
Indian  corn,  apples,  onions,  boards,  ftaves,  hoifes,  Hieep,  butter,  cheefe, 
pickled  oyfters,  beef  and  pork.  But  wheat  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of 
liie  Itate,  of  which  no  lefstban  677,700  bufliels  were  exported  in  the  year 
1775,  befides  2,555  tons  of  bread,  and  2,828  tons  of  flour.  Infpeftcrs 
of  flour  are  appointed  to  prevent  impofitions,  and  to  fee  that  none  is  ex- 
ported but  that  which  is  deemed  by  them  merchantable.  Weft  India 
goods  are  received  in  return  for  thele  articles.  Befides  the  above  mentioned 
articles,  are  exported  flax-feed,  cotton-wool,  farfapariila,  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  pot  afli,  pearl  afh,  furs,  deer  Ikins,  log  wood, 
fiillic,  mahogany,  bees  wax,  oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum,  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, whale  fins,  fifli,  fugar,  niolafies,  fait,  tobacco,  lard,  &c.  but 
moll  of  thefe  articles  are  imported  from  re-exportation.  In  the  year  1774, 
there  were  employed,  in  the  trade  of  this  ftate,  1075  veffels,  whofe  tonnage 
aoiounted  to  40,312. 

Mountains.]     The  long  range  of  Allegany  mountains  commences  with 
the  Katts  Kill   mountain  upon  Hudfon's  river.     This  range,  which  Mr. 
^Jefterfon  calls  the  Spine  of  the  United  States,  fpreads  through  this  ftate, 
in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  diredion,  in  feveral  diftind  ridges,  with  dif- 
ferent names. 

Medicinal  Springs.]  The  moft  noted  fprings  in  this  ftate  are  thofe  of 
Saratoga.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  fituated  in  the  margin  of  a 
marfh,  formed  hy  a  branch  of  Kayadaroflbra  Creek,  about  twelve  miles 
weft  from  the  confluence  of  Fifh-Creek  and  Hudfon's  River.  They  are 
furrounded  by  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  nature,  formed  by  the  petre- 
faStion  of  the  water.  One  of  them,  however,  more  particularly  attrafts 
the  attention  ;  it  riles  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  five  or  fix  feet,  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in  the  top,  which  difcoyers  the  water, 
is  perfectly  cylindrical,  of  ^bout  nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  the  water 
is  about  twelve  inches  below  the  top,  except  at  the  time  of  its  annual  dif- 
charge,  which  is  commonly  in  the  beginning  of  fummer.  At  all  times 
it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is 
extremely  cold.  The  lame  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  ex- 
cept that  the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and  the  water  flovys 
regularly  from  them. 

By 
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By  obfervation  and  experiment,  the  principal  impregnation  of  the  water 
is  found  to  be  a  folFile  acid,  which  is  predominant  in  the  tafte.  It  is  alfo 
ftrongly  impregr  ted  with  a  faline  fubftmce,  which  is  very  difcernible 
in  the  tafte  of  the  water,  and  in  the  tafte  and  fmeli  of  the  petrified  water 
about  it.  From  the  corrofive  and  diflblving  nature  of  the  acid,  the  water 
acquires  a  chalybeate  property,  and  receives  into  its  compofition  ?.  portion 
of  calcareous  earth,  which,  when  feparated,  refembles  an  impure  mag- 
jiefia.  As  the  different  fprings  have  no  eflential  variance  in  the  nature 
of  their  waters,  but  the  proportions  of  the  chalybeate  impregnation,  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  they  are  derived  from  one  common  fource,  but 
flow  in  fepprate  channels,  where  they  have  conneflion  with  metallic  bodies, 
in  greater  or  lefs  proportions. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  air  contained  in  this  water,  makes  another 
diftinguilbing  property  of  ir.  This  air,  ftriving  for  enlargement,  pro- 
duces the  fermentation  and  violent  adion  of  the  water  before  defcribed. 
After  the  water  has  ftood  a  fmall  time  in  an  open  veflel  (no  tight  one  will 
contain  it)  the  air  efcapes,  becrmes  vapid,  and  lofes  all  that  life  and 
pungency  which  diftinguifh  it  when  fiift  taken  from  the  pool.  The  par- 
ticles of  diflblved  earth  are  depofited  as  the  water  flows  off,  which,  with 
the  combination  of  the  falts  and  fixt  air,  concrete  and  form  the  rocks 
about  the  fprings 

The  effedls  it  produces  upon  the  human  body  are  various  ;  the  natural 
operatiori  of  it,  when  taken,  is  cathaitick,  in  fome  inftances  an  emetic. 
As  it  IS  drank,  it  produces  an  agreeable  fenfation  in  pafting  over  the  or- 
gans of  tafte,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  fwallowed,  there  fucceeds  an  unpleafa^t 
tafte,  and  the  eructations  which  take  place  afterwards,  caufe  a  pungenc) 
very  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  a  draught  of  cyder  or  beer,  in  a  ftate  of 
fermentation. 

Thf  following  curious  experiments  made  on  thefe  waters,  were  eztrafled 
fjoin  Dr.  Mitchell's  Journal. 

*  A  young  turkey  held  a  few  inches  above  the  water  in  the  crater  of 
the  lower  fpring,  was  tl.rown  into  convulfions  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute, 
and  gafping  fliewed  figns  of  approaching  death  ;  but  on  removal  from 
that  place,  and  expofure  to  the  irefli  air,  revived,  and  became  lively.  On 
immerfion  again  tor  a  minute  in  the  gas,  the  bird  was  taken  out  languid 
and  mot)0!ilels 

A  lu;all  uog  put  into  the  fame  cavity,  and  made  to  breathe  the  contained 
air,  was,  in  lefs  than  one  minute,  thrown  into  convulfive  motions — made 
to  pant  for  breath,  and  laftly,  to  lofe  entirely  the  power  to  cry  or  move  ; 
when  taken  out.  he  was  too  weak  to  ftand,  but  foon,  in  the  common  air, 
acquired  ftrength  enough  to  rife  and  ftagger  away, 

A  trout  recently  caugiit,  and  bnfkly  fwimming  in  a  pail  of  brook  water, 
was  carefully  put  into  a  veflel  jiift  filled  from  the  fpring  ;  the  fidi  was  in- 
llantly  agitated  with  violent  convulfions,  gradually  loft  the  capacity  to 
move  .  nd  poife  itfelf,  grew  ftupid  and  infenfible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  dead 

A  canuie  repeatedly  lighted  and  let  down  near  the  furface  of  the  water, 
was  fuddenly  cxtinguiihed,  and  not  a  veftige  of  light  01  fire  remained  on 
the  wick, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  experiments  nearly  correfpond  with  thofe  ufually  made  in  Italy, 
[It  the  famous  G  R  o  T  ro  del  Ca  n  i,  for  theentertaiiuiient  of  travellcis- 
as  mentioned  by  Keyfler,  Addifon,  and  others. 

A  bottle  filled  with  the  water  and  fliaken,  emits  fuddenly  a  iarwe  quan- 
tity of  aerial  matter,  thai  either  forces  out  the  co:k.,  or  makes  a  way 
befide  or  through  it,  or  barfts  the  veflei. 

A  quantity  of  wheatei;  flour,  moiftened  with  this  water,  r.nd  kneaded 
into  dough,  when  made  into  cakes,  and  put  into  a  baking  pan,  rofe,  dur- 
ing the  application  of  heat,  into  light  and  fpongy  bread,  witliout  the  aid 
of  yeaft  or  leaven. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  air  extricated  from  the  water  is  pre- 
cilely  funilar  to  thai  produced  by  ordinary  fermentation. 

Seme  lime-water,  made  of  abnlndiles  brought  from  the  fubterranean 
cave  at  Rhinebec,  became  immediately  turbid  on  mixture  with  the  Iprintr 
water,  but  when  the  water  had  been  lately  drawn,  the  precipitate  was 
.quickly  re-difTolved. 

Some  of  the  rock  furrounding  the  Ipring,  on  being  put  into  the  fiie 
.calcined  to  quick  lime,  and  flacked  very  well. 

When  the  aerial  matter  has  evaporated,  the  water  lofes  its  traniparency 
and  lets  fall  a  calcareous  fediment. 

Whence  it  is  true,  that  the  gas  isa6rial  acid,  that  the  rock  is  lime-flrone 
and  that  by  means  of  the  former,  the  water  becomes  capable  of  diflblv- 
ing  and  conveying  the  latter.' 

Minerals  nncl fojfils .\  This  fl:ate  enibofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron  ere. 
Naturalifts  have  obferved  that  ore  in  fwamps  and  ponuy  ground,  vece- 
tates  and  increafes.  There  is  a  filver  mine  at  Philiplhurg,  which  pio- 
duces  virgin  filver.  Spar,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femi metal,  magnez,  uftd 
in  glazing,  peritus,  of  a  golden  hue,  various  kinds  of  copper  ore,  and 
lead  and  coal  mines  are  found  in  this  ftate.  Alfo  petrified  wood,  plafter 
of  Paris,  ifing-glafs  in  fheets,  talks  and  chryftals  of  various  kinds  and 
colours,  a(beft;os,  and  feveral  other  folfils.  A  fuiall  black  fl:one  has  aifa 
been  found,  which  vitrifies  with  a  fmall  heat,  and  makes  excellent 
glafs. 

Literary  arid  Humane  Secieties.]  There  are  very  few  focieties  for  improve- 
inent  in  knowledge  or  humanity  in  this  ftate  ;  and  thefe  few  are  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  firfl:  is  '  The  fociety  for  promoting  ufeful  knov/- 
ledge.'  This  fociety  is  upon  an  eftablifhment  fimilar  to  other  philo- 
fophical  focieties  in  Europe  and  America,  but  is  not  incorporated.  The 
members  meet  once  a  month.  Secondly,  *  The  fociety  for  the  manu- 
mifiion  of  flaves,  and  protefting  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  ba 
liberated.'  This  fociety  meets  once  a  quarter.  Both  thefe  focieties  con- 
fill  of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  character  in  the  ci(y,  and  of  fome  in  other 
parts  of  the  ftate,  Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  '  Philological  fociety,' 
inftituted  in  1788.  This  growing  fociety  has  for  its  principal  objett  the 
improvement  of  the  Englifh  language. 

Literature,  Colleges,  Academies,  Iffc-I  Until  the  year  1 7,4,  there  was  no 
jCollege  in  the  province  of  New  York.  The  ftate  of  literarure,  at  that 
tiine,  lihall  give  in   the  words  of  their  hiftorian,  '  Our  fcliools  are  in 

the 
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the  lowcfl  order  ;  tbe  inftruflors  want  inftruclion,  and  through  a  long 
aiid  fWameful  negledt  ofallthearis  and  fciences,  our  common  fpeech  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  tafte,  both  as  to  thought 
and  language,  are  v'fible  in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and  privnte.* 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  juft  reprefentation  at  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  although  much  attention  has  fince  been  paid  to  education  in  fome 
pt^pulous  towns,  theobfervations  are  now  but  too  juftly  applicable  to  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  many  fiourilTiing  academies  and  grammar 
ichools,  lately  eftabliihed  in  the  Hate  ;  but  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
either  unfurniilied  with  fchools,  or  the  fchools  which  they  have  are  kept 
Jby  low  ignorant  men,  and  are  worfe  than  none  j  for  children  h:id  better 
remain  in  ignorance  than  be  ill  taught.  But  a  great  proportion  of  the 
United  Stares  are  in  the  facie  fituation  in  regard  to  fchools. 

King'.s-College,  in  the  cit.y  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded 
Ly  rhe  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  alfilled 
fcy  the  general  alTembly,  and  the  corporation  of  'I  jinity  church,  in  the 
year  1754,  a  royal  charter  being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number 
of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The  governors  of  the 
collegeof  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Auie- 
rica  ;"  and  granting  to  them  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  amongft  vari- 
ous other  rites  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring  all  fijch  degrees, 
as  are  ufually  confened  by  either  ot  the  Engli/li  univerfities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  prefident  fliall  always  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prnyer  colle£ted  from 
the  liturgy  of  that  church,  with  a  particular  prayer  for  the  college,  ffiall 
fee  daily  ufed,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  college  chapel;  at  the  fame 
lime,  no  teft  of  their  religious  peifuafion  was  required  from  any  of  the 
fellows,  piofeiTors  or  tutors  ;  and  the  advantages  of  education  were  equally 
extended  to  (ludents  of  all  denominations. 

The  building  (which  is  only  one  third  of  the  intended  ftruSure)  con- 
firts  of  an  elegant  ftone  edifice,  three  complete  ftories  high,  with  four 
fiair  cafes,  twelve  apnrtments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  mufeuin, 
anatomical  theatre,  and  afchool  for  experimental  philofophy. 

h]\  ftudents,  but  thofe  in  medicine,  bc-fore  the  revolution,  were  obliged 
to  lodge  and  diet  in  the  college,  unlefs  they  were  particularly  exempied 
by  the  governors  or  prefident  ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  morals,  &c. 
the  eilifice  was  (urrounded  by  an  high  fence,  which  alfo  enclofes  a  large 
court  and  garden  ;  and  a  porter  ufed  conftantly  to  attend  at  the  front  gate, 
which  was  locked  at  ten  o'clock  each  evening  in  funimer,  and  at  nine  in 
v.inrer  ;  after  which  hours,  the  names  of  all  that  came  in  were  delivered 
vctkly  to  the  prefident. 

Tlie  college  is  fiiuated  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  about  1  t;o  yards  from 
t'le  bank  of  Fiudfon's  river,  which  it  overlooks  ;  couunanding  a  moft 
exteiifive  and  beautiful  profpcft. 

•Since  the  revolution  ihe  literature  of  the  ftate  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legilUuire  In  one  of  their  late  fellions  an  nCt  paifed  conftituting 
twtnty-o.Me  gentlemen  (of  whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor, 
for  tlie  time  beii'g,  are  members  ex  officii s)  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
bytlunaiiic  ai  d  llilc  of  '  The  regents  of  the  univerfity  of  the  ftate  of 
New  VorL.'     They  arc  cnirulkd  with  the  csire  of  literatura  in   general 
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in  the  ftate,  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  for  ereft- 
ing  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  ftate — are  to  vifit  thefe  inftitu- 
lions  as  often  as  they  fhall  think  proper,  and  report  their  ftate  to  the 
Jegiflature  once  a  year.  All  degrees  above  tiiat  of  mafter  of  artsare  to  be 
conferred  by  the  regents. 

King's  colleg^%  v  iiich  we  have  already  defcribed,  is  now  called  Colu  m- 
aiA  College.  This  college,  by  an  adl  of  the  legiflamre  pafled  in  the 
fpring  cl  1787,  was  put  under  the  care  of  twenty  four  gentlemen,  who 
are  a  body  corporrue,  by  the  name  and  ftyle  of  *  The  trullees  ofColum- 
I  bia  college  in  the  city  of  New-"Vork.'  This  body  pofLfTes  all  the  powers 
,yefted  in  the  governors  of  King's  college,  before  the  revolution,  or  in  the 
jregentsof  tiie"  univerfity,  fince  the  revolution,  fo  far  as  their  power  re- 
fpeftea  this  intlitution,  except  the  conferring  of  the  higher  degrees.  No 
regent  can  be  a  trui>ee  of  any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the  ttate. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  fince  the  peace.  The 
funds  produce,  anually,  about  j^i  000.  Tiie  library  and  mufeum  were 
deftr.yed  during  the  war.  The  philofnphical  apparatus  coft  about  300 
guineas.  Until  the  revolution  the  college  did  not  flourifh.  The  plan 
upon  which  it  was  originally  founded,  was  contracted,  and  its  fituation 
unfavourable.  The  former  objection  is  removed,  but  the  latter  mult  re- 
main. It  has  between  thirty  and  forty  ftudents,  in  four  clafTes.  The 
number  for  feveral  years  has  been  increafing  The  officers  of  inftru*Stioii 
and  immediate  government  are,  a  prefident,  profeffor  of  languages,  pro- 
felTor  of  mathematics,  profelTor  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  profeffor  of  natural 
philofophy,  profeffor  of  geography,  and  a  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy. 
There  are  many  other  profeffors  belonging  tp  the  univerfity,  but  their 
profeffoifliipsare  merely  honorary. 

There  are  feveral  academies  in  the  ftate.  One  is  at  Flatbufli, 
in  King's  co.unty,  on  Long-Ifland,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn- ferry. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant,  healthy  village.  The  building  is  large,  hand- 
fome,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erajmus  Halt.  The  academy  is  flouriih- 
ing  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  other  fubordinate  inftrudors.  The 
trultees  of  this  inftitution  have  been  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the 
univerfity. 

There  is  a  very  ftourifliing  academy  at  Eaft  Hampton,  on  the  eaft  end 
of  Long-lfland  j  to  which  alfo  the  regents  have  giy~n  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration by  the  name  of  Clinton  Ac  a  d  e  M  y. 

There  are  other  academies,  or  more  properly  grammar  fchools,  indif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ftate.  There  are  feveral  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
furniflied  vyith  able  inftruftors  ;  one  at  Kingfton,  in  Ulfter  county  ;  one 
at  Gofhen,  in  the  county  of  Orange  ;  two  at  Albany  ;  one  at  Skenedady  ; 
one  at  Lanfingburgh,  and  another  at  Weft  Chefter.  None  of  thefe  have 
yet  applied  for  charters.  Befides  thefe,  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  there 
are  fchools  ereded,  which  are  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
pf  the  parents.  A  fpirit  for  literary  improvement,  is  evidently  ditfufing 
its  influence  throughout  the  ftate. 

Religion.^  The  conftitutlon  of  this  ftate  provides  for  *  the  free  exercife 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profeflion  and  worfliip,  without  difcrimina- 
tion  or  preference,  within  the  ftate,  for  all  mankindo    Provided  that   the 
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liberty  of  confcience  hereby  granted,  {hail  not  be  fo  conflrued  as  to  ex- 
cufeattsof  licentioufnefs,  or  juttity  pradtices  inconfillent  with  the  peace 
and  fat'ety  ot  the  Hate.' 

The  various  religious  denominations  in  this  (late,  with  the  number  of 
their  refpeftive  congregations,  are  as  follow: 

Denominations.  No.  Congregations.  |  Dentminations ,  No.  Congregations. 
Englifli  Piefbyterian,  -  -  87  |  German  Lutheran,  -  -  iz 
Duith  Reformed,  -         .       66  J  Moravians,  -  _         -  z 

(Including  fix  of  the  German  )  Methodifts,         -        -         .         i 

language.)  |  Roman  Catholic,         -         -  i 

Faptills,  -  -  39  I  Jews,  .  -  -  -  I 

Epifcopalians,  -  -  -  z6  j  Shakers,  -  .  -  unknown. 
Friends,  or  Quakers.         -         .  20  | 

The  preftiyterian  churches  are  governed  by  congregational,  prefbyterial, 
and  fynodicul  afienibiies.  Thefe  ailemblies  policfs  no  civil  jurifdidlion. 
Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  fpiritual,  and  that  only  miniilerial  and 
declarative.  They  pclTefs  the  right  of  requiring  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Chrift,  and  of  excluding  the  difobedicnt  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church  J  and  the  powers  requiTite  for  obtaining  evidence  and  infliCling 
cenfure  ;  but  the  highcft  puniiliment,  to  which  their  authority  extends, 
is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impenitent  from  the  congiegation  of 
believers. 

The  church  fejjion,  which  is  the  congregational  aflembly.  confifts  of  the 
niinifter  or  miniltcrs  and  elders  of  a  particular  congregation.  This  body 
is  invefted  with  the  fpiritual  government  o(  the  congregation. 

A  /rf/^y/fryconfiflsof  all  the  n.inifters,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each 
congregation,  within  a  certain  dillridt.  Three  minifters  and  three  elders, 
conltitutionally  convened,  are  competent  to  do  bufinefs.  This  body 
have  cognizance  of  ail  things  that  regard  the  welfare  of  the  paiticular 
I  churches  within  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cognizable  by  the  felfion. 
AHo,  they  have  a  power  o!  receiving  and  ifluing  appeals  from  the  feffions 
• — of  examining  and  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniltry — of  ordaining, 
fettling,  removing,  or  judging  minillers — of  refolving  queftions  ot  doc- 
trine or  difcipline,  and  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  the  fpiritual  concerns  of 
the  churches  under  their  caie. 

A  Sjmei\s>  a  convention  ot  feveral  pre(hyteries.  The  fynod  have  power 
to  admit  and  judge  of  :.ppeals,  regularly  brought  up  fiom  the  prefby- 
leiies— to  give  their  judgment  on  all  references  made  to  them,  ot  an  ec- 
ciefiat>ical  kind  — to  con  eft  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  prefbyterics, 
&c. 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  prefbyrerian  church  is  ftiled  The  general 
(0\ncd  of  the  prfJJjyltriati  church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Ihis 
giand  council  is  to  cocfill  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bifliops  and  elders 
from  each  prcfhyteiy  within  their  jurifdi(Stion,  by  the  title  oi cotnmi£ivners 
lu  the  gemriil  council,  fourteen  commiirioners  make  a  quorum.  The 
council  conllitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correfpondencc,  and  mutual 
corfider.cc  among  all  ihcii  chiird'es  ;  ard  have  power  to  receive  and  iilue 
(til  appeals  and  itterencts  which  may  regularly  be  brought  before  them 
froia  the  interior  judicatories— to  rejjubte  and  correct   the  proceedings  of 
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the  fynods,  &c. — Thus  the  whole  pielbyterlan  intereft  is  judicioufly  com- 
bined and  governed. 

The  fynods  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  during  their  feffion  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1788,  refolved  themfelves  into  four  fynods,  \'\z. 
The  fynod  of  New-York  ;  the  lynod  of  Philadelphia;  the  fynod  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  fynod  ot  Carolina.  Thefe  lynodsare  to  meet  annually  in 
their  refpeflive  ftates,  whence  they  take  their  names  ;  and  once  a  year,  by 
their  commiflioners,  in  general  council,  at  Philadelphia. 

There  are  number  of  Prelbyterian  churches,  commonly  called  Seceed' 
ers,  who  have  a  feparate  eccle(i;iftical  jurifdidtion.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
other  prelbyterians,  and  the  Dutch  reformed  churches,  hold  the  doftrines 
of  the  gofpel  upon  the  Calviniltic  plan,   without    any  efTential  differences. 

The  Dutch  reformed  churches  in  this  ftate  are  divided  into  four  clafles  5 
viz.  The  clalhs  of  New-York,  comprehending  eighteen  churchesj  ;  ths 
clalTis  of  Kingfton,  twenty-three  churches  ;  the  clafns  of  Albany,  twenty- 
three  churches  ;  a  part  of  the  claffis  of  Hackinfak,  four  churches.  Thefe 
claffes,  together  with  the  claflis  of  Hackinfak  and  New-Brunfwick,  ia 
New-Jerfey,  compofe  the  Dutch  refoimed  fynod  of  New-York  and  New- 
Jerfey.  The  claffes  confill  of  minilters  and  ruling  elders  ;  each  claffis  de- 
Jegates  two  miniltersand  an  elder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  From  the 
firft  planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New- York  and  New-Jerfey,  they 
have,  under  the  direftion  of  the  claflls  of  Amfterdam,  been  formed  ex- 
aflly  upon  the  plan  of  the  eftabliflied  church  of  Holland,  as  far  as  that  is 
ecclefiaftical.  A  drift  correfpondence  is  maintained  between  the  Dutcli 
reformed  fynod  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfey,  and  the  {ynod  of  North- 
Holland,  and  the  claffis  of  Amfterdam.  The  afls  of  their  fynods  are 
nmtually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  advice  is  given  and  received 
in  difputes  refpefting  doctrinal  points  and  church  difcipline. 

The  principles  and  conftitution  oftheBaptift  churches  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  Epifccpalian  churches  hold  the  fame  principles — have  the  fame 
mode  of  worfiiipand  church  government —and  are  in  every  other  refpeft 
conllituted  upon  the  fame  plan  with  the  church  of  the  fame  denomination 
in  England. 

For  an  account  of  the  Friends  and  the  Moravians,  fee  Pennfylvania, 

'1  he  Methodift  intereft,  though  fmall  in  this  ftate,  has  greatly  increafcd 
in  the  fouthern  ftates  fince  the  revolution.  They  have  eftimated  their 
number  at  37,800.  But  their  numbers  are  fo  various  in  different  places, 
at  different  times,  th?t  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difhculty  to  find  out 
their  exaft  amount.  The  late  famous  Mr.  John  Wefley  has  been  called 
the  Father  of  thib  religious  feft.  They  warmly  oppofe  the  Calviniftic  doc- 
trines of  election  and  final  perfeverance.and  maintain  that  fuilefs  perfetlion 
is  attainable  in  this  life.  Their  mode  of  preaching  is  entirely  extenipc- 
raneous,  \-Qxy  loud  and  animated,  bordering  on  enthufiafm.  They  appear 
ftudioufiy  to  avoid  connexion  in  their  difcourfes,  and  are  fond  of  intro- 
ducing pathetic  ftories,  which  are  calculated  to  affeiSt  the  tender  paffions. 
Their  manner  is  very  folemn,  and  their  preaching  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  furprifing  effect  upon  their  audiences.  Their  churches  are  fup- 
plied  by  their  preachers  in  rotation, 
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The  Sliakers  are  a  fe£l  who  fprung  up  in  Europe.  A  part  of  them  came 
over  from  England  to  New- York  in  1 774,  and  being  joined  by  others, 
they  fettled  at  Nifqueaunia,  above  Albany,  whence  they  fpread  their  doc- 
trines, and  increafed  to  a  confiderable  number ;  but  their  intereft  is  now  faft 
declining.  The  late  Anna  Leefs,  whom  they  filled  the  EUd  Lady,  was  the 
head  of  this  fe£t.  Her  followers  aflerted,  that  flie  was  the  woman  fpokea 
of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  fhe  fpoke  feventy-twb 
Tongues :— And  although  thele  tongues  were  tinintelligible  to  the  living, 
flie  converfed  with  the  dead  whounderftood  her  language.  They  alledged 
alfo  that  Hie  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Ekci .- — that  fhe  travailed  for  the 
whole  world— that  no  blefling  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but  only  by 
and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  poflefied  of  their  fins,. 
Ly  their  confeifing  and  repenting  of  them,  one  by  one,  according  to  her 
direction.  The  Eleft  Lady  ufcd  to  aflert  that  flie  was  iitimortal — that  the 
day  of  judgment  had  commenced,  and  that  flie  and  her  followers  were 
already  fet  to  judge  the  world.  But  her  death  has  indifputably  proved 
that  flie  was  not  immortal  as  to  her  bodily  prefence  j  and  this  cifcumftance, 
no  doubt,  has  created  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  fome  of  hef  followers 
jefpe«Sting  fome  other  of  her  alfertions  and  dodrines,  and  ocCafioned  them 
to  renounce  the  fchcme. 

Their  worfliip,  if  fuch  extravagant  conduct  may  be  fo  called,  confifts 
principally  in  dancing,  finging,  leaping,  clapping  their  hands,  falling  on 
their  knees,  and  uttering  themfelves  in  groans  and  fighs  in  a  found  refem- 
Lling  that  of  the  roaring  of  water  ;  turning  round  on  their  heels  with 
allonifliing  fwiftnefs,  to  fliew,  as  they  fay,  the  power  of  God.  All  theie 
gefticulations  are  performed  in  the  moft  voilent  and  boifterous  manner, 
•and  occafion,  at  intervals,  a  fliuddering  not  unlike  that  of  a  perfon  in  a 
ftrong  fit  of  the  ague.     Hence  they  are  called,  not  improperly.  Shakers. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  nmft  mention,  that  in  April,  1784,  the  le- 
giOature  of  this  ftate  pnfled  an  aft  enabling  all  religious  denominations  to 
appoint  trullees,  not  lefs  than  three,  or  more  than  nine,  who  fliall  be  a  body 
coiporate,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  re- 
fpettive  congregations,  and  for  the  other  puipofes  therein  mentioned. 

The  minillers  of  every  denomination  in  the  ftate  are  fupported  b^  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  railed  generally  by  fubfcription,  or 
bv  a  tax  upon  thepew.s,  except  the  Dutch  churches  in  New-York,  Al- 
bany, SkeneiStady,  and  Kingllon,  which  have,  except  the  two  laft,  large 
eilares  confirmed  by  a  charter.  The  Epilcopal  church  alfo  in  New-York 
pofllfs  a  very  large  eftate  in  and  near  the  city. 

Conjiitutkn  ami  Cvurts  cf  Jtijlice.^  The  prefent  conftltution  of  the  (late 
was  ellabliflied  by  convention,  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  April  20,  1777. 

The  fupreme  legiflative  powers  of  the  Hate  are  veiled  in  two  branches, 
a  Senate  and  AJJemhly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are  defied  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  lla'e,  who  poflefs  freehold  eftates  to  the  value  ofjf^.ioo, 
clear  of  debts.  For  the  purpofe  of  elefting  fenators,  the  (late  is  divided 
into  lour  great  ditlrifts,  each  of  which  choofes  a  certain  nuiuber,  viz- 
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,^^  rt        C  Albany,      7  p  ^         CWafliingtotr,} 

^eftern  \  ^^J_        /     .^  Eaftern   \  c,,„^,,/^„^,  ( Three. 

The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clafTes,  fix  in  each  clafs,  and 
numbered,  firll  lecond,  third,  and  fonrth;  'I'he  feats  of  the  hid  clafs  are 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  year— the  fecond,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled  by  new  ele6lions.  Thus  a  fniall  change  is 
made  in  the  fenate  every  y<rar  ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  members  remain- 
ing preferve  a  knowledge  of  the  bufincis  of  a  former  fefiion.  A  majority 
of  the  fenate  is  necelTary  to  do  bufinefs,  and  each  branch  of  the  legiflaturi; 
has  a  negative  upon  the  other. 

7"he  legillature  can  at  any  time  sefrer  this  divifion  of  the  ftate  for  the 
choice  of  fenators  ;  and  an  increafe  of  electors  in  any  diltris^,  to  the  amount 
of  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  eletSlors  in  the  whole  ftate,  entitles  the  dil\ri>ft 
to  another  fenator.  But  the  number  of  fenators  can  never  exceed  one 
hundred 

The  aflembfy  of  the  ftate  ijcompofed  of  reprefentatives  from  the  fevS" 
lal  counties,  chofen  annually  in  May,  in  the  following  proportion  ; 
For  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  nine. 
For  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  feven. 


For  Dutchefs,  7 

Weft  Chefter,  6 

Ulfter,  6 

Suffolk,  5 


For  Richmond,         2 
Montgomery,    6 
Wafhington,  > 
and  Clinton,  j  ^ 


Qneen's,  4       j  Columbia,        3 

Grange,  4       j  CumherlartJ^      3 


King's.  2       I  Gloucejler,         2 

By  the  conftitution,  however,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  the  end  of  fevea 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  a  cenfus  of  the  eledors  and  in- 
habitants fliall  be  taken,  and  the  reprefeatation  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  electors  in  each  county. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  w1k>  has  refided  in  the  ftate  fix 
months  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  polTefring  a  freehold  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  in  the  county  where  he  is  to  give  his  vote  j  or 
has  rented  a  tenemei.t  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  fliiUings,  and 
has  been  ra.ed  and  affua-lly  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefenta- 
tives in  afTenvbly.  The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New-York  and  Albany 
likewife  entitles  a  perfon  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  afTem- 
bly  in  the  city  or  country  where  he  refides.  The  method  of  voting  is  now 
by  ballot,  but  fubjed  to  alteration  by  the  legiftature.  The  houfe  of  af- 
fembly,  a  majority  of  which  is  neceffary  to  proceed  to  bufmefs,  choofss 
its  owu  fpeaker,  and  is  a  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

In  all  debates  on  great  uueftions,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole — the  fpeaker  leaves  the  chair,  stnda  chairman  is  appointed 
for  the  occafion.  After  the  bufmefs  is  completed,  the  committee  riles— 
the  fpeaker  takes  the  chair— and  the  chairman  reports  to  the  houfe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee.  How  far  this  imitation  of  the  Britift^  houfe 
of  coiimions  is  fupporced  by  good  reafons,  it  may ''not  be  eaiy  to  deter- 
iTiine.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  other  legiflatures.  the  proceedings  are  equally 
vreil  conduced  without  this  formality. 

The 
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The  nimber  of  reptefentatives  is  limited  to  three  hundred.  The  prefenl 
muribcr  is  fix'v-five. 

The  fuprcnie  executive  power  of  the  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  (ir 
whole  abfence  a  deputy- governor  is  appointed  to  ferve)  chofen  once  ir 
three  yeais  by  the  freemen  of  the  ftate.  The  lieutenant-governor  is,  bj 
his  office,  prefident  of  the  fer.ate  ;  and,  upon  an  equal  divifion  of  voices, 
has  a  caftinor  vote  ;  but  has  no  voice  on  other  occafiGns.  The  governoi 
has  not  a  feat  in  the  legiflature  ;  but  as  a  member  of  thecouncil  of  revifiOB 
und  council  of  appointment,  he  has  a  vaft  influence  in  the  ftate. 

The  council  of  revifion  is  compofed  of  the  chanchellor,  the  judges  of  the 
iuprenie  court,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  governor.  This  council  is  empovr- 
ered  to  revife  all  bills  which  have  pafl*ed  the  two  houfes  of  the  legiflature/ 
and  if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  council  that  fuch  bills  ought  not  to  pafs  intc 
laws,  they  fliall  be  returned  to  the  hou'e  in  which  they  Originated,  with 
the  objeftions  of  ti^e  council.  The  iioufe  fliali  then  proceed  to  reconfidej 
the  b:lls.  with  the  objeftions,  and  if,  notwithftinding.  two-thirds  of  the 
houfe  (hall  agree  to  the  bills,  they  fhall  be  fent  tc  the  other  houfe,  where 
they  fli.ill  be  reconfideied,  and  the  affent  of  two-tl,irds  of  the  members 
pafs  them  into  laws.  But  if  a  bill  is  not  returned  in  ten  days,  it  becomes 
a  law  of  courfe. 

The  fubordinate  cfncers  of  the  ftare  are  appointed  by  the  fowwaVo/^/'- 
fointment,  which  is  compofed  of  one  fcnator  l.nm  each  diftrift,  to  be' 
chofen  annually  by  the  legiflature,  with  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  or  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  who  has  a  caftlng, 
•vote  only. 

All  military  cfllcers  hold  their  commiftions  during  pleafure.  The  chan* 
cellor,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  courr,  and  the  firll:  judge  of  each  county 
court,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  officers  can  hold  no 
other  office  at  the  fame  time,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Ccngrefs 

Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  appointed  annually,  and  can  ferve  but  four 
vears  fuccelhvely. 

A  court  of  error  and  impeachment  is  inftituted,  con^pofed  of  the  prefi- 
dent of  the  fenate,  the  fenate,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  fupreme  court, 
or  the  major  part  of  theui,  under  the  regulation  of  the  legiflature.  The 
power  of  impeachment  is  vefted  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  the 
jiicmbers  on  trial  muft  be  fworn. 

Cefides  the  court  of  errors  and  impeachment,  there  is,  firft,  a  Court  oj 
Chancery,  confifting  of  a  chancellor,  appointed  by  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment, who  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  he  arrive  at 
the  age  of  fixty  years.  Secondly,  -a  Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of  which 
are  appointed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  time,  as  the  chancellor, 
This  is  a  circuit  court.  —Thirdly,  County  Courts,  held  in  each  county,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  the 
firft  judge  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
the  juftices'  court,  court  of  probates,  court  of  admiralty,  court  of  exche- 
quer, a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  goal  delivery,  and  court: 
of  quarter  feffions. 

The  practice  in  the  fupreme  court,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
courts  below,  is  in  imitation  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  king*; 
bench  in  England. 
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All  free  governments  abound  with  lawyers.  Where  men  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  thinking  and  afting  for  themfelves,  they  will  involve  themfclves 
in  debt,  and  quarrel  with  their  neighbours.  In  proportion  to  the  debts 
and  difputes  of  the  people,  lawyers  will  multiply.  Of  thefe  America  fur- 
ni/hesa  plentiful  growth,  and  New- York  has  its  fliare,  as  it  contains  not 
lefs  than  1 20  licenfed  attornies.  In  this  ftate,  the  pradtice  of  law  is  con- 
formed to  the  Englifli  mode,  and  is  perhaps  better  regulated  than  in  the 
other  dates.  The  feveral  degrees  in  the  profeflion,  the  number  of  criti- 
cal examinations  that  candidates  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  before  they  can 
be  admitted  as  counfellors  in  the  higher  courts  ;  together  with  the  time  of 
(ludy  required  by  the  rules  of  admilhon,  render  an  accefs  to  the  firft  ho- 
nours of  the  bar  fo  difficult  as  to  preclude  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  im- 
portant fcience  of  law.  New  York  can  boaft  of  many  men  eminent  in 
every  liberal  profeffion,  and  which  has  hitherto  furnifhed  America  with 
fomeofher  moll  able  legiflalors.  It  is  however  to  be  feared,  that  a  too 
rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  legal  procefs  in  England,  has  fometimes 
perplexed  the  road  to  juftice,  and  prevented  valuable  improvements  in 
the  practice,  not  only  in  this,  but  of  moft  of  the  dates. 

Mode  of  raifmg  internal  taxes \  The  legiflature  fix  upon  the  fum  to  be 
raifed,  and  apportion  it  among  the  feveral  counties.  This  being  done, 
the  fupervifors,  one  from  each  townfliip  in  the  refpe£tive  counties,  af- 
femble,  and  affign  to  each  townfliip  its  proportion  of  the  quota  of  the 
county.  The  fupervifor  and  afleflbrs  in  each  townfliip  then  apportion  their 
quota  among  the  individuals  of  the  townfliip,  according  to  the  value  of 
their  real  and  perfonal  eftates.  The  tax,  thus  laid,  is  collected  by  the  col- 
leftor  of  the  townfliip,  and  lodged  with  the  county  treafurer,  who  tranf- 
jrTiits  it  to  the  treafurer  of  the  ttate. 

Indians.{  The  Oneidas  inhabit  on  Oneida  Creek,  twenty-one  miles 
weft  of  Fort  Stanwix.  The  tribe  confids  of  about  400  men,  women  and 
children. 

Th^Tufcaroras  migrated  from  North-Carolina  and  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, ■'nd  were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince 
lived,  upnn  the  fuppoficion  that  they  were  originally  of  the  fame  nation, 
becaufe  there  is  a  fimilarity  in  their  languages. 

The  Senecas  inhabit  on  the  Cheneflee  river,  at  the  Cheneflee  caftle. 
The  tribe  confirts  of  about  800  fouls.  They  have  two  towns,  offixty  or 
feventy  fouls  each,  on  French  Creek,  in  Pennlylvania  ;  and  another  town 
on  Buffaloe  Creek,  attached  to  the  Britifli  j  and  two  fmall  towns  on  Alle- 
gany river,  attached  to  the  Americans.  Obeil  or  Corn-planter,  one  of 
the  Seneca  chiefs,  refides  here. 

The  Molmivks  were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes,  to  ufe  their  own 
exprelfion,  to  be  '  the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy  ;'  and  v/ere  for- 
merly a  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  on  the  Mohawks  river.  As  they  were 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Johnfon  family,  on  account  of  Sir  William  John- 
fon,  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  John  johnfon,  about  the  year 
1776,  There  is  now  only  one  family  of  them  in  the  ftate,  and  they  live 
about  a  mile  from  Fort  Hunter.  The  father  of  this  family  was  drowned 
in  the  winter  of  1788. 

All  the  confederated  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tufcaroras,  fided 
with  the  Britifli  in  the  late  war,  and  fought  againft  the  Americans.) 
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The  0«>;^'<7^v7Hive  near  the  Salt  or  Onondaga  Lake,  about  twenty- 
ve  miles  frcm  the  Oneida  Lake.  In  the  fpring  of  1779,  a  regiment  of 
men  were  fen t  frcm  Albany  by  General  J.  Clinton,  againft  the  Ononda- 
gas.  This  regiment  furprized  their  town— took  thirty-three  prifoners— 
killed  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  A 
party  of  the  Indians  were  at  this  time  ravaging  the  American  frontiers. 

'I  he  are  very  few  of  the  Dela'uare  tribe  in  this  ftate. 

The  Fii'e  confederated  Nations  were  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah,and  in  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year  1 779,  when  Ge- 
nera! Sullivan,  with  an  army  of  4000  men,  drove  thein  from  their  coun- 
try to  Niagara,  where  being  obliged  to  live  on  falted  prcvifions,  to  which 
they  were  unnccuftomed,  great  nuinbers  of  them  died.  Two  hundred  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  were  buiied  in  one  grave,  where  they  had  encamped. 
General  Sullivan  burnt  feveral  of  their  towns,  dcftroyed  their  provifion^ 
and  defeated  them  in  an  engagement  at  Newton.  Since  this  irruption 
into  their  county,  their  former  habitations  have  been  moftly  deferled, 
and  many  of  them  have  gone  into  Canada. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1787,  John  Lavingfton,  Efq;  and  four 
ethers,  obtained  of  the  J-ix  Nations  of  Indians  a  leafe  for  999  years,  on  a 
yeaily  rent  referved  of  zooo  dollars,  of  all  the  country  included  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  liniits,  viz.  beginning  at  a  place  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada  Creek,  about  feven  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Fort  Schuyler, 
tlience  noith-eaftwardly  to  the  line  of  the  province  of  Quebec;  thence 
along  the  faid  line  to  the  Pennfylvania  line  j  thence  eaft  on  the  faid  line, 
or  Pennfylvania  line,  to  the  line  of  Property,  fo  called  by  the  ftate  of 
New- York  ;  thence  along  the  faid  line  of  Property,  to  Canada  Creek 
aforefaid.  And  on  the  8th  of  January,  178-8,  the  fame  perfons  obtained 
a  leafe  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  for  999  years,  on  a  rent  referved  for  the 
lirft  year  of  I  200  dollars,  and  increaftig  it  at  the  rate  of  too  dollars  a  year, 
until  it  amount  to  1  500  dollars,  of  all  the  tra>ft  of  land  commonly  called 
the  Oneida  country,  except  a  refervation  of  feveral  trafets  fpecified  in  the 
Icafe.  But  thefe  ieales  having  been  obtained  without  the  confent  of  the 
Icgifl^ture  of  the  ftate,  the  fenate  and  afl*embly,  in  their  feHion,  March 
1788,  reiolved,  *  That  the  faid  leaf.\s  are  purchafes  of  lands  j  and  there- 
foie,  that  by  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate  the  faid  leafes  are  not  binding 
on  the  faid  Indians,  and  are  not  valid.' — This  very  important  and  incc- 
rcfling  difpute  remains  to  be  fettled. 

We  iliall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Indians,  with  an  Indian  fpeech 
to  Sir  William  johnfon,  fuperintendant  of  Indian  aftairs,  at  a  treaty  held 
with  the  Six  Nations  and  others,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  October  1768,  for 
the  fcttlement  of  a  bound'-ry  line  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Indians. 

*  We  remember  that  on  our  firft  meeting  you,  when  you  came  with 
your  ftiips,  we  kindly  received  you — entertained  you— entered  into  an 
alliance  with  you,  though  we  were  then  great  and  numerous,  and  your 
people  inconfiderable  and  weak.  And  we  know  that  we  entered  info  a 
covenant-chain  of  bark  with  you,  and  faftened  your  fnip  therewith.  But 
being  appiehenfive  the  bark  would  break,  and  your  iliip  be  loft,  we  mude 
oncot  iron,  and  held  it  faft  that  it  fhould  not  flip  from  us— but  feeing  the 
foiuicr  chain  v^as  liable  to  ruft,  we  made  a  filver  one  to  guard  againft  it.' 
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.  ijlands  ]  There  are  three  iflands  of  note  belonging  to  this  flate,  viz. 
york  Ifland,  which  has  already  been  defcribed,  Long  Ifland,  and  Staten 
if]  and. 

Long  Ifland  extends  from  the  city  of  New- York  eaft  140  miles,  and 
terminates  with  Montauk-point.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  buadth, 
on  a  medium,  and  is  feparated  from  ConnetSticut  by  Long  Ifland  Sound. 
The  ifliind  is  divided  into  three  counties  j  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk. 

Kings  Co  ntj  lies  at  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  New- York, 
and  is  not  above  ten  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  1'he  inhabitants  are 
principally  Dutch,  and  live  well.  It  contains  a  number  of  pleafant  vil- 
lages, of  which  Flatbufli,  Brooklyn,  or  Breucklin,  and  Bedford,  are  thei 
piincipal. 

^leen's  County  lies  next  to  King's,  as  you  proceed  eaftward.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  Jamaica,  Newton,  Hamp- 
ftead,  in  which  is  a  handfome  coUrt-hoilfe,  and  Oyfter-bay,  are  the  prin- 
cipal villages  in  this  county. 

Suffolk  County  is  about  loo  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  comprehends 
all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  feveral  little  iflands  adjoining,  viz. 
Shelter  Ifland,  Fiflier's  Ifland,  Plumb  Ifland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Huntington,  Southampton,  Smith-Town,  Brook- 
Haven,  Eaft-Hamptbn,  in  which  is  the  academy,  Southhold  and  Bridge- 
Hampton. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  foil,  bordered 
dn  the  fea-coalT:  with  large  tradis  of  fait  meadow,  extending  from  the  weft 
point  of  the  ifland  to  Southampton.  This  foil,  however,  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  railing  grain,  efpecially  Indian  corn.  The  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  is  hilly,  and  of  a  ftrortg  foil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay 
and  fruit.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  ta  Southhold.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampftead  plain,  and  on  the  fait  mafflies  upon 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Hampftead  plain,  in  Queen's  county,  is  a  curiofity.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
ih  length,  eaft  and  weft,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  wide.  The  foil  is  black, 
and  to  appearance  rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural 
growth  but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs,  and  a  few  fhfubs.  It  is  frequented  by 
vaft  numbers  of  plovers.  Rye  grows  tolerably  well  on  fome  parts  of  the 
plain.  The  moft  of  it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horfes  and  flieep.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpeft  in  the  v.'hole  length  of  this  plain,- 
it  has  a  curious  but  tirefome  effe£t  upon  the  eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
ocean. 

Eaft  of  this  plain,  on  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  a  barren  hea:th,  over- 
grown with  flirub  oaks  and  pines,  in  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  there  are  fe- 
veral thoufand  deer.  It  is  frequented  alfo  by  a  great  number  of  growfe, 
or  heath-hens,  a  very  delicious  bird.  Laws  have  been  pafl"ed  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  birds  and  the  deer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  on  Montauk-point,  af  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland, 
there  are  no  flies.  Between  this  point  and  Eaft  Hampton  is  a  beach,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  was  found,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  under  a  fand  hill  which  was  blown  up  by  the  wind,  the  entire 
ikeleton  of  a  large  whale,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 
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There  are  very  few  rivers  upon  the  ifland.  The  larged  is  Peakonofe, 
which  rifes  about  ten  miles  weft  of  a  place  called  River  head,  where  the 
court-houfe  ftands,  and  runs  eafterly  into  a  large  bay,  dividing  Southhold 
from  Southampton.     In  this  bay  are  Robin  and  Shelter  Iflands. 

Tl",e  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  indented  with  numerous  {Ireams  of  vari- 
ous fizes,  which  fall  into  a  large  bay,  two  or  three  miles  over,  formed  by 
a  beach,  about  eighry  rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to  the  iflind, 
extending  from  the  wefl"  end  of  it  to  Southampton.  Through  this  beach, 
in  various  places,  are  inkts  of  fuch  depth  as  to  admit  of  veffels  of  fixty 
or  feventy  tons, 

This  bay  was  formerly  frefli  water.  As  evidences  of  this,  the  ftumps 
of  trees  are  to  be  feen  in  great  numbers  on  the  fait  niarfh,  near  the  up- 
Jantl.  Oyfters,  clams,  and  fifli  of  various  kinds,  are  caught  with  eafe, 
and  in  great  plenty  in  this  bay,  with  feines,  during  the  winter  feafon.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  veffels  here  loading  with  oyfters  at 
the  fame  time.  And  what  is  almoft  incredible,  though  I  was  told  of  it  by 
two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well  informed  as  to  the  matter,  thirty 
waggon  loads  of  bafs  have  been  caught  in  this  bay  at  one  draught. 

Rockonkama  pond,  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  between  Smith- 
town  and  inip,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  pond  has 
Been  found  by  obfervation,  to  rife  gradually  for  feveral  years,  until  i6 
had  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to  its  lowe(t 
bed;  and  thus  it  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  The  caufeofthis 
curious  phenomenon  has  never  been  inveftigated.  Two  miles  to  the. 
fouthwardof  this  pond  is  a  cor.fiderable  ftream,  called  Connedicut  river, 
which  empties  into  the  bay. 

There  are  two  whale  fiflierirs  ;  one  from  Sagg  harbour,  which  produces 
about  I ooo  barrels  of  oil  annually.  The  other  is  much  fmaller,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland.  They  commonly  catch  from  three  to  feven  whales  in  a  feafon, 
which  produce  from  twenty- five  to  forty  barrels  of  oil.  This  tiiliery  was 
formerly  a  fnurce  of  ccr.liderable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  thiougJi 
a  fcarcity  of  Vv hales,  it  has  greatly  declined  of  lare  years. 

There  is  a  confiderable  Hade  carried  on  from  Sagg-haiboiir,  whence  i» 
exported  to  the  Weft- Indies  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  piteh-pine  boards, 
horfes,  catile,  flax-feed,  beef,  &c.  Thepioduceof  the  middle  and  vvcftern 
par's  of  rhe  ifland  is  carried  to  New-York. 

The  ifland  contains  30,863  inhabitants. 

Statcn  Ifland  lies  nine  miles  fouth- weft  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
forms  Richmond  county.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and,  at 
a  medium,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  contains  3,1  52  inhabitants.  On 
the  fouth  fide  is  a  confiderable  tra6t  of  level  good  land  ;  but  the  ifland 
in  general  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.  Richmond  is  the  only  town  of 
any  note  on  the  ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor,  inconfidciaUe  place.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Dutch  and  French. 

Hijlory.]  Hiidfon's  River  was  fiift  difcovered  In  1608,  by  Henry  Hud- 
foi,  an  h'-nglifliman,  who  fold  his  claim  to  the  Dutch. 

In  1614,  the  States  General  granted  a  patent  to  (everal  nrerchants,  for 
anexclufive  trade  on  the  river  Hudfon.    The  fame  year  this  company  built 
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a   Fort  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  Albany,  and   named   it   Fort 
Grange. 

In  1615,  a  fort  was  built  on  the  fouthweft  point  of  Manhattan's,  now 
York  iiland  ;  but  the  firft  fettlers  planted  thenifelves  about  two  miles 
from  this  fort,  and  built  a  church  there,  the  ruins  of  which,  it  is  faid,  are 
ftill  vifible,  near  the"  two  mile  ftoneon  the  public  road.  In  this  fituation, 
finding  themfelves  infecure  during  the  wars  between  the  Englifli  and  Dutch, 
they  left  this  place,  and  planted  their  habitations  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  theprefent  city. 

In  1614,  Captain  Argall,  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, vifited  the  Dutch  on  Hudfon's  river,  who  being  unable  to  refill:  him, 
prudently  fubmitted  for  the  prefent,  to  the  king  of  England,  and  under 
him  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Determined  upon  the  fcttlement  of  a 
colony,  the  States-general,  in  1621,  gi  anted  the  country  to  the  Weft  India 
con  pacy  ;  and  in  the  year  1629,  Wouter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  Fort 
Amlterdam,  now  New  York,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  government. 

In  Auguft  27,  1664,  governor  Stuyvefant  furrendered  the  colony  to 
colonel  NicoUs,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a  few  days  before,  with 
three  or  four  ihips,  and  about  300  fjldiers,  having  a  commiirion  from 
king  Charles  the  IF.  to  reduce  the  place,  which  then  was  called  New 
Amfterdam,  but  was  changed  to  New  York,  as  was  Foit  Orange  to 
Albany,  in  honour  of  his  Royal  Highncfs  James  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove  out  of 
the  country  ;  and  their  numerous  defcendants  are  ftill  in  many  parts  of 
this  ftate,  and  New-Jerfey. 

In  1667,  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  New  York  was  confirmed  to  the 
Engliili,  who  in  exchange  ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch" 

'l"he  Englifli  kept  peaceable  pofTellion  of  the  country  until  the  year 
1673,  when  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  fent  a  fmall 
fquadron,  which  arrrived  at  Staten  Ifland,  on  the  30th  of  July.  John 
Manning,  a  captain  of  an  independent  company,  who  had  at  that  time 
the  command  of  the  fort,  fent  a  melTenger  down  to  the  commodore,  and 
treacheroufly  made  his  terms  with  him  ;  on  the  fame  day  the  fliips  came 
up,  moored  under  the  fort,  landed  their  men,  and  entered  the  gairifon, 
without  giving  or  receiving  a  fiiot.  All  the  magiftrates  and  conlL-.bles 
from  Eaft  Jerfey,  Long  Ifland,  yEf-)pus,  and  Albany,  were  fummoned  to 
New  York  ;  and  the  major  part  of  them  fwore  allegiance  to  the  States 
General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  conquerors,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  fuccefs,  for  on  the  9th  of  February  ihe  year 
following,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland  was  figned  at 
Weftminrter ;  by  the  ftxth  article  of  which,  this  province  was  reilored  to 
the  Englifli,  in  whofe  hands  it  remained  until  the  late  revolution. 

While  New  York  remained  in  pofleffion  of  the  Dutch  it  was  called 
New  Netherlands,  and  governed  by  a  Scout,  Burgomafters  and  Schepens, 
From  its  furrender  to  the  Englilli  in  1664,  to  1683,  the  province  was  ruled 
by  governors,  appointed  and  commilTioned  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
their  council,  whofe  rules  and  orders  had  the  force  of  laws.  From  the 
laft  named  period,  the  people  were  admitted  to  a  fliare  of  the  legiflaiive 
authority. 

The  confederated  Cantons  of  Indians,  before  the  incorpo'-ation  of  the 
Tufcaroras,  a  people  driven  by  the  Carolinians  from  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, confifted  of  five    nations,    viz.    the  Mohaws,    Oneidas,  Senecas, 
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Onondagas,  and  Cayuagas.  The  aHiance  and  trade  of  thefe  fix  nations^, 
inhabiting  the  territory  weft  of  Albany  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  200 
jr.iles,  thout^h  much  courted  by  the  French  of  Canada,  have  been  ahnoft 
jininterruptedly  enjoyed  by  the  Englifli. 

In  1684,  the  French  attempted  the  deftruflion  of  thefe  Indians,  becaufe 
they  interrupted  their  trade  with  the  more  diftant  tribes,  called  the  Far 
Nations.  The  Seneca  Indians  interrupted  this  trade,  becaufe  the  French 
fupplied  the  Miamies,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  with  arms  and 
aniunition, 

To  eticft  the  deftraflion  of  the  Indians  great  preparations  were  made 
by  the  French.  But  famine  and  ficknefs  prevailing  among  them  the  e>pe- 
dition  proved  fruitlefs.  Four  years  alter  this,  1  200  Indians  attacked  Mon- 
treal, burnt  many  houfes,  and  put  1000  of  the   inhabitants  to  the  fword. 

In  1689,  Colonel  Dongan,  the  governor,  being  called  home  by  king 
James,  and  a  general  difaffeftion  to  Government  prevailing  at  New  York, 
one  Jacob  Leifler  took  polTeffion  of  the  gnrrifon,  for  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  afTunied  the  fupreme  power  over  the  province.  His  re- 
du(!^ion  of  Albany,  held  by  others  for  VVi!lia:M,  and  the  confifcation  of  the 
eftates  of  his  opponents,  was  an  impolitic  mealure  ;  and  fowed  the  feeds  of  ' 
mutual  anirnodty,  \yhich  for  a  long  time  greatly  embarraffed  the  public  i 
affairs.  • 

The  French,  in  1689,  in  order  to  detach  the  fix  nations  from  the  BritilTi 
intereft,  fent  out  feveral  parties  againft  the  Englilli  colonies.  One  of  the 
parties,  confuting  of  about  200  French,  and  fomeoftbe  Caghnuaga  Indi- 
ans, commanded  by  D'Ailldebout,  De  Mantel,  and  Lemoyne,  was  in- 
tended for  New  Yorjc.  But  by  thp  advice  of  the  Indians,  they  determined 
firft  to  attack  Skeneflady. 

For  this  place  they  accordingly  direfled  their   courfe,  and    after  twenty 
days  match,  it)  the  depth  of  winter,  {hrough  the  fnow,  carrying  their  pvo- 
vifions  on  their  backs,  they  arrived  in   the  neighbourhood   of  Skeneftady, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1690.     Such  was  the  extreme  diftrefs   to  which 
they  were  reduced,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  furrendering  themfelves  pri- 
fonersofwar.  But  their  fcouts,  who  were  a  day  or  two  in  the  village  en- 
tirely unfufpeifled,  returned  with  fuch  encouraging  accounts  of  the  abfolute 
Security  of  the  people,  that  the  enemy  determined  on   the  attack.     They 
entered,  on  Saturday  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  gates,  which  weie 
found  un/liut;    and,  that  every  houfe  might  be  inveftcd  at  the  fame  time, 
divided  into  fmall  parties  of  fix   or  feven   men.     The  inhabitants  were  in 
a  profound  fleep,  and  unalarmed,  until  their  doors  were  broke  open.     Ne- 
\'er  v.-ere  people  in  a  more  wretched  confternatitn.     Before  they  were  rifen 
from  their  beds,  the  enemy  entered  their  houfes,  and    began  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  moft  inhuman  barbarities.     No   tongtie  can  exprefs  the  cruel- 
tics  that  v/ere  comii  itted.     The   whole  village  was  inftantly  in  a  blaze. 
Women  with  child  ripped  open,  and  their  infants   caft   into  the  fl;!mes,  or 
dafliedagainft  thepofts  of  the  doors.     Sixty  perfons  perilhed  in  the  mafTa- 
crc,  and  twenty-leven  were  carried  into  captivity.     The  reft  fled  naked  to- 
wards Albany,  through  a  deep  fnow  which  fell  that  very  night  in  a  terrible 
ftorni  ;  and  25  of  the  fugitives  loft  their   limbs  in  the  flight,  through  the 
fcverity  of  the  froft.     The  news  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  reached  Albany, 
l^boui  break  of  day,  and  univcrfal  dread  fcized  the  iiUubJtants  of  that  city, 
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iae  enemy  being  reported  to  be  one  thoufard  four  hundred  (Irong.  A 
jarty  of  horfe  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Skenedtady,  and  a  few  Mo- 
hawks then  in  town,  feaiful  of  being  intercepted,  were  with  difficulty  fent 
to  apprife  their  own  caftles. 

The  Mohawks  were  unacquainted  with  this  bloody  fcene  until  two 
days  atterit  happened,  our  melfengers  being  fcarcely  able  to  travel  through 
the  great  depth  of  the  fnow.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  pillaged  the 
town  of  Skenedady  until  noon  the  next  day  ;  and  then  went  off"  with  their 
plunder,  and  about  forty  of  their  beft  horfes.  The  reft,  with  all  the 
tattle  they  could  find,  lay  flaughtered  in  the  ftreets. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  governor  at  New- York,  oommiiTioned  by  the 
Jiing,  Leifler  imprudently  refufed  to  furrender  the  garrifon,  for  which  he 
and  his  fon  were  condemned  to  death,  as  guilty  of  h:gh  trcafon- 

The  whole  province  of  New-York  was  originally  fettled  by  non-epif- 
copalians,  chiefly  by  prelbyterians,  except  a  few  epifcopal  families  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  In  1693,  Col.  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, projeiSted  the  fcheme  of  a  general  tax  for  building  churches,  and. 
fupporting  epifcop.il  minillers,  and  artfully  effected  his  defign  in  part, 
*1  his  overture  laid  the  foundation  for  a  difpute  between  the  prelfbyterians 
3nd  epilcopalians,  which,  until  the  revolution,  was  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  warmth  and  animofity.  Several  of  the  governors,  par- 
ticularly the  infamous  *  Lord  Cornbury,  rt>ewed  great  partiality  to  the 
epilcopalians,  and  perfecuted  the  prefoyterians. 

To  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  milhonaries  from  Canada  from  in^^ 
fluencing  the  Indian  allies  of  the  province  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  Britiili  crown,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  the  jegiflature  of  the 
province,  in  July  1700,  pafled  a  law,  prohibiting  Jetuits  and  PopiiK  Prieft^ 

*  The  folloiving  extrad  from  the  Hijlory  of  Neiv-Tork^  lui/l  fully  juftify 
this  epithet.  Sptakirg  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  hifiorian  fays,  "■  His  lorJJhip's 
fenfe  of  honour  andjujtice  ivas  as  ijueak  and  indelicate,  as  his  bigotry  iva<  ram- 
pant and  uncontreuiable :  and  hence  iKe  find  him  ^tiilty  of  an  ad  complicated 
of  a  number  of  ^vices,  ivhicb  no  man  could  have  perpetrated  txiitbout  'violence, 
to  the  ■very  flightejt  remains  of  generofty  and  jujlice.  PVhen  his  excellency  re- 
tired to  'Jamaica,  on  accoifnt  0/  the  Great  Sicknefs  in  17O- ,  one  Hubbard,  the 
prejhyteriafi  niinijier,  lii'ed  if}  the  he/i  houfe  in  the  taivn.  liis  lord/liip  beg(red- 
the  loan  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  his  oivn  family,  and  the  clergyman  put  himfelf  to 
7iofmall  inconueniencies  to  favour  the  governor's  requefi  ;  but  in  return  for  the 
generous  henefadion,  his  lordjhip  perfidioufly  delivered  the  pfirfonage-houje  intq 
the  hands  of  the  epifco^^l  party,  and  encouraged  ene  Cardvuel,  the  fheriff,  a 
mean  fiUonxi,  <wbo  aftervjards  put  an  end  to  his  otxm  lif?,  lofeize  upon  the  glebe ^ 
ivhich  be  furveyed  into  lots,  and  farmed Jor  the  benefit  of  the  epifcopal  church. 
Thefe  tyrannical  meafures  juftly  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  injured fufferers^ 
and  that  again  the  more  embittered  his  lordfhip  againft  thept.  They  refented^ 
and  he  perfecuted :  nor  did  he  confine  his  pious  rage  to  the  people  of  Jamaica. 
He  detefied  all  ivho  luere  of  fh?  J  ame  denomination  ;  nay,  averfe  to  every  fed 
except  his  oivn,  he  in/iftfd  that  neither  the  mirifiers  nor  Jchoolmafiers  of  the 
Dutch,  the  moji  numerous perfuafion  in  the  province,  had  a  right  to  preach  or 
inllrud  ivithout  his  gubernatorial  lic€n<{e  ;  and  fume  of  them  tamely  fubmitted 
to  his  unauthoritative  rule.' 
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from  exercifing  tlieir  office  in  the  province,  on  pain  of  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  If  any  one  fliould  efcape  from  prifon,  and  be  afterwards  taken, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  This  law,  however  vindicable  in  a  political 
view,  is  certainly  to  be  condemned  on  the  principle  of  religion,  as  it  ^ 
favoured  as  highly  of  perfecution  as  any  law  ever  paffed  in  New-Eng- " 
land.  The  truth  is,  the  legiflators  in  both  inftances  intended  to  prevent 
political  evils,  but  their  laws  for  this  end  were  highly  exceptionable. 
The  offenders  againft  the  public  peace  ought  to  have  been  treated  in  a 
civil,  not  in  a  religious  capacity.  Civil  and  ecclefuiftical  power  are  in- 
tirciy  diftinft,  and  never  ought  to  be  blended.  The  religious  perfecu- 
tions,  which  have  proved  the  deftnidion  of  thoufands  of  pious  people, 
may,  in  a  great  nieafure,  be  afcribed  to  the  undue  interference  of  civil 
with  eccltiiaftical  authority. 

This  law  againft  the  Roman  Catholics  remained  unrepealed  (though  it 
was  never  enforced)  until  the  revolution. 

In  1709,  a  vigorous  expedition  was  meditated  againft  Canada,  in 
making  preparation  for  which,  this  province  expended  above  j^.  20,000  ; 
but  the  expedted  afliftance  of  Britain  failing,  it  was  never  profecuted. 
Soon  after,  Col.  Schuyler,  who  had  been  very  influential  with  the  In- 
dians, went  to  England  with  five  fachems,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
prefence  of  Queen  j^nne.  The  objefl  of  thjs  vifit  was  to  ftimulate  the 
miniftry  to  the  reduftion  of  Canada. 

In  171  I.  a  confidcrable  fleet  was  fent  over  for  that  purpofe,  but  eight 
tranfpcrts  being  caft  away  on  the  coaft,  the  reft  of  the  fleet  and  troops  re- 
turned with  making  any  attempt  to  reduce  Canada. 

In  1710,  Governor  Hunter  brought  oyer  with  him  about  3000  Pala- 
tines, who,  the  year  before,  had  fled  to  England  from  the  rage  of  perfe- 
cution in  Germany.  Many  of  thefe  people  fettled  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  others  fettled  on  a  traA  of  feveral  thoufand  acres  in  the  manor  of 
Livingfton  ;  and  fome  went  to  Penfylvania,  and  were  inftrumental  in  in- 
ducing thoufands  of  their  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  that  province. 

The  prohibition  of  the  fale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French,  in  1720, 
excited  the  clamour  of  the  merchants  at  New- York,  whofe  intereft  was 
affefled  by  it.  Themeafure  was  undoubiedly  a  politic  one  ;  and  the  rea- 
fons  for  it  were  thefe  :  The  French  by  this  trade  were  fupplied  with  arti- 
cles which  were  wanted  by  the  Indians.  This  prevented  the  Indians  from 
coming  to  Albany,  and  drew  them  to  Montreal ;  and  they  being  employed 
by  the  French,  as  carriers,  became  attached  to  them  from  intereft.  About 
the  fame  time,  a  trading-houfe  was  eredled  by  the  Engliih  at  Olwego,  oa 
Lake  Ontario  ;  and  another  by  the  French  at  Niagara.. 

In  1729,  the  aft  prohibiting  the  trade  between  Albany  and  Montreal 
was  imprudently  repealed  by  the  king.  This  naturally  tended  to  under- 
luine  the  trade  nt  Ofwego,  and  to  advance  the  French  commerce  of  Nia- 
gara ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  alienate  the  affeflions  of  the  Indians  from 
Britain.  Not  long  after  this,  the  French  were  fuffered  to  erefl  a  fortrefs 
at  Lake  Chaniplain.  To  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  this,  a  fcheme  was 
projected  to  fettle  the  lands  near  Lake  George  with  loyal  proteftant  High- 
landers from  Scotland.  A  traft  of  thirty  thoufand  acres  was  accordingly 
prouiifed  to  Captain  Campbell,  who,  at  his  own  expencc,  tranfported 
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eiglity-three  Proteftant  families  to  New- York.  But  through  the  fordid 
views  of  fome  perfons  in  power,  who  aimed  at  a  fhare  in  the  intended 
grant,  the  fettlement  was  never  made. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  United  States,  fome 
of  the  molt  important  events  that  have  taken  place  in  this  ftate  fince  the 
revolution  To  be  more  particular  is  inconfiftent  with  my  defign.  I 
fliali  conclude  this  hiftory,  with  a  lift  of  the  governors  of  New  York,  after 
having  mentioned  that, 

In  1787,  the  legiflature  of  this  ftate  ceded  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Maflachurtcis,  all  the  lands,  with  their  jurifdidtion,  weft  of  a  meridian 
that  fhall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  line  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  eighty  two  miles  weft  from  the  Delaware  ;  (excepting  one  mile 
along  »he  eaft  fide  ot  Niagara  river)  and  alfo  ten  townflu'ps  between  the 
Chenengo  and  Owegy  rivers,  referving  the  jurifdiftion  to  the  ftate  of 
New-York.  This  celfion  was  made  to  fatisfy  a  claim  of  Maflachufetts, 
founded  upon  their  original  charter. 


A  Lijl  »/"Govem«rs/re«  the  year  1664  to  the  prefettt  time. 


^ames  of  Gcvermrs . 

Began  toge'vern. 

Nicolls 

1 664. 

Lovelace 

1668 

Androfs 

1674 

Brockhutl 

i68z 

Dongan 

1683 

slaughter 

1690 

Ingoldlby 

1691 

Fletcher 

1692 

Bellemon^ 

1698 

Nanfan 

1699 

Beilemont 

1 700 

Depeyfter 

1700 

Smith 

1700 

Nanfan 

1701 

Cornbury 

1702 

Lovelace 

17.08 

Schuyler 

1709 

Ingoldft)/ 

1709 

Beckmaa 

1710 

|iunier 

4719 

Names  ofGo'uernors.  Began 

tog<:'vern. 

Burnet 

1720 

Montgomerie 

1728 

Vandam 

1731 

Cofljy 

1732 

Clarke 

1735 

Clinton 

»743 

Oft)orn 

'753 

De  Lancey 

'755 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

»75S 

De  Lancey 

'757 

Colden  (Prefident) 

1760 

Monckton 

1761 

Colden 

^763 

Monckton 

lySi 

Colden 

1763 

Sir  Henry  Moore 

1765 

Colden 

1769 

Dun  more 

1770 

Tryon 

'77* 

Clinton 

177S 

NEW 
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NEW        JERSEY, 

Situation   and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Tth   i6g 
Breadih     52  j    ""     "      Jridian  of  Philadelphm,  and  1°  Eaft  Longitude. 


,1  ^39*  and  41°  24'  North  Latitude. 

Length   i5o  ^    Between   <      The  body  of  the  ftate  lies  bei\yeen  the  me- 
tridian  of  Philadelphia,  and  1°  Eal 


Boundaries.]  jD  O  U  N  D  F  D  eaft,  by  Hudfnn's  river  and  the  Tea  ; 
JL'  ibuth,  by  the  fea  ;  well,  by  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
xvhich  divide  it  from  the  ftates  of  Delaware  and  Pennfylvania  ;  north,  by 
a  line  dr:.wn  from  ihe  mouth  of  Mahakkaniak  river,  in  latitude  41°  24' 
to  a  point  in  Hudtbn's  river  in  latitude  41'.  Containing  about  8320 
fquare  uiiles,  equal  to  5,324  800  acres. 

Bays,  Ponds,  Rivers,  &c  ]  New-jerfey  is  wafhed  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  call  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  ocean  j  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Delaware. 

The  mod  remarkable  bays  are,  Arthur  Kull,  or  Newark  bay,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Pofaik  and  Hakkenfk  rivf.s.  This  bay  opens  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  embraces  Staten-Ifland.  There  is  a  long  bay,  formed 
fcy  a  beach,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  flmre,  extending  along  the  conffc 
north-eait  and  f  )uth-eall,  from  Manafquand  river,  in  Monmouth  county, 
a'moft  to  Cape  May.  Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  inlets,  by 
which  the  bay  communicates  with  the  ocean. 

On  the  tcp  of  a  mountain,  in  Mcriis  county,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  three 
nilts  in  length,  and  from  a  n, lie  to  a  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth,  from 
which  proceeds  a  continual  ftr;am.  It  is  in  fome  places  deep.  The  wa- 
ter is  of  a  fea-green  colour  ;  but  when  taken  up  in  a  tumbler,  is,  like  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  clear  and  of  a  cryftaiine  colour. 

The  rivers  in  this  ftate,  though  not  large,  pre  numerous.  A  traveller, 
i;i  pail'mg  the  common  rond  from  New-York  to  Philadelphia,  croifcs 
tiiree  confiderabie  rivers,  viz.  the  Hakkenfak  and  Pofaik  between  Bergen 
and  Newark,  and  .the  Rnritan  by  Brunfwick.  The  Hakkenfak  ri'es  in 
Bergen  county,  runs  a  fouthwaruly  courfe,  and  empties  into  Newiulc 
bay. — At  the  ferry,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  460  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable 
tifteen  miles. 

Pofaik  is  a  very  crooked  river.  It  rifes  in  a  large  fwamp  at  Morris 
county.  Its  general  courfe  is  from  W.  N.  VV.  to  E.  S  E  until  it  min- 
gles with  the  Hakkenfak  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay  It  is  navigable 
:ibcut  ten  miles,  and  is  230  yards  wide  at  the  ferry.  The  catarnft  in  this 
river  is  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  ftate.  The  river  is 
about  forty  yards  wide,  and  mcves  in  a  ftow,  gentle  current,  until  coming 
within  a  ft\ort  diftance  of  a  deep  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  croffes  the  chan- 
rels,  it  dcfccrds  and  falls  above  ievcnty  feet  perpendicularty,  in  one  entire 
jliect.  One  e- d  of  the  cleft,  which  was  evidently  made  l)y  fame  violent 
ifODVulfioii  iii  nutuie,  is  dofcd  ^   at  the  other,  the  water  luilies  out  with 
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incredidle  fwlftnefs,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  dirc(5^i3n, 
and  is  received  into  a  large  bafon,  whence  it  takes  a  winding  coinle 
through  the  rocks,  and  fpreads  into  a  broad,  fmooth  ftream.  The  cleft 
is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  water  occafions  a 
cloud  of  vapours  to  arife,  which,  by  floating  amidft  the  fun  beams,  prp- 
lents  to  the  view  rainbows,  that  add  beauty  to  the  tremendous  fcene. 
The  weftern  bank  of  this  river,  between  Newark  and  the  falls,  affords 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  roads  for  a  party  of  pleafure  in  New-jerfey.  The 
bmk  being  liigh,  gives  the  traveller  an  elevated  and  extenfive  view  of  the 
oppofite  ihore,  which  is  low  and  fertile,  forming  a  landfcape  pitliirefque 
^nd  beautiful.  Many  hardfome  country-feats  adorn  tlie  iides  of  this 
river;  anu  there  are  elegant  fituations  for  more.  Gentlemen  of  fortune 
might  here  difplay  their  tafte  to  advantage.  The  fiHi  of  various  kinds 
with  which  this  river  abounds,  while  they  would  furniHi  the  table  wiiii 
an  agreeable  repaft,  would  afford  the  fportfuian  an  innocent  and  manly 
amulement. 

Raritan  river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  ftreams,  called  the  north 
and  fouth  branches  j  one  of  which  has  its  fource  in  Morris,  the  other  in 
Hunterdon  county.  It  paffes  by  Brunfwick  and  Amboy,  and  mingles 
with  the  waters  of  the'  Arthur  Kull  found,  and  helps  to  form  the  fine 
harbour  of  Amboy.  It  is  a  n;ile  wide  at  its  mouth,  2so  yards  at  Brunf- 
wick, and  is  navigable  about  fixteen  miles.  At  Raritan  Hills,  through 
which  this  river  palfes,  is  a  finall  cafcade,  where  the  water  falls  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  very  romantically  between  two  rocks.  Oppofite  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  of  Brunfwick,  is  a  remarkable  declivity  in  the  bed  ot 
the  riyer,  not  perceptible  however  in  its  current.  Below  this  declivi'y, 
.  a  twenty  gun  fhip  uiay  ride  fecurely  at  any  time  of  tide,  while  nj  far- 
ther up  than  oppofite  the  main-ftreet  of  the  town,  the  river  is  fc'dable 
with  horfes  and  carriages  at  low  water.  The  tide,  however,  rifcs  fij 
high,  that  large  iliallops  pafs  a  mile  above  the  ford  j  fo  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  fee  veiTcls  of  confiderable  burden  riding  at  anchor,  and 
a  number  of  large  river  craft  lying  above,  fome  dry  and  others  oa  their 
beam  ends  for  v/ant  of  water,  within  gunfiiot  of  each  other. 

Befides  thefe  are  Cefarea  river,  or  Cohanfey  creek,  which  rifes  in  Sa- 
lem county,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  veflcls 
of  an  hundred  tons  to  Bridgetown,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Mullicas  river  divides  the  counties  of  Gloucefter  and  Burlington,  and 
is  navigable  twenty  milts  for  vefil-ls  of  fixty  ton's. 

Maurice  river  rifes  in  Gloucefter  county,  runs  fouthwardly  about  forty 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  velTels  of  an  hundred  tons,  fifteen  miles,  and 
for  fhaliops  ten  miles  farther. 

Alloway  creek,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  is  navigable  fixteen  miles  for 
fl.allops,  with  feveral  obftrudions  of  drawbridges.  Ancocus  creek,  in 
Burlington  county,  is  alfo  navigable  fixteen  miles.  Thefe,  with  ujany 
other  fmaller  ftreams,  empty  into  the  Delaware,  and  carry  down  the  pio- 
duce  which  their  fertile  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country  afford. 

That  part  of  the  ilate  which  borders  on  the  fea,  is  indented  with  a  great 
number  of  fmall  rivers  and  creeks,  fuch  as  Great  Egg  harbour,  and  Little 
Egg  harbour  rivers,  Navefink,  Shark,  Matiiicung,  and  Forked  rivers, 
tvhich,  as  the  country  is  flat,  are  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  jilmofl  to 
fheir  fources,  O'^''^ 
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Civil  Divi/ions,  Population,  i^c,]     New-Jerfey  is  divided  into  13  coun-. 
ties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  townlhipsorprecinds,  as  follows  .- 


COU  NTI  E  S. 

Principal  Towns. 

50 

a- 
u 

9 
20 

No.  White 
Inhabitants. 

Do.  Black. 

'1  iitlt-  Icvca  counues  lie  troiii  .S.  to 
N.    on    Delaware    river.     Cape   May 
and  Gloucefter  extend  acrofs  to  the  fea. 

A 

"  Cape  May. 

None. 

2093 

,38 

Cumberland 

Bridgetown. 

5000 

100 

Salem. 

Salem, 

3^ 
60 
37 

_ 
22 

3" 

12 

Gloucefter. 

Woodbury  and 
Gbucefter. 

Builington. 

Burlington  and 
Bordentown. 

15.500 

520 

Hunterdon. 

Trenton. 

17,130 

•233 

SufTex. 

Newtown. 

"I'helc  tour  counties  lie 
from    N    to    S.     on    the 
ef  ftjrn  fide  of  the  ftate. 

"     Bergen. 

Hakkenfak. 

Efl"cx. 

Newaik  and 
Elizabeth -Town. 

Middlefex. 

Aniboy  and 
Brunfwick. 

Monmouth. 

Shrewftjury  and 
Freehold. 

80 

3<^ 

20 

13,216 

1492 

inland.    < 
1 

'    Somerfet. 

Boundbrook. 

1 

\      Morris. 

Morriftown. 

25 

12,925 

491 

Total 

■ 

- -      1 

I 

In  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  \vas  made  by  order  of  the  legifla- 
tuie,  when  they  amoui  ted  to  140, 4'5^,  of  which  10,501  were  blacks. 
Of  thefe  blacks,  1939  only  were  (laves  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  flaves 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftate,  is  as  one  tp  feventy  fix. 
The  prpulaiion  for  every  fquare  luile  is  eighteen. 

In 
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^  In  173?,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  NeW-Jerfey  was  47,369;  of 
Mvrhich  3,981  were  flaves.  In  1745,  there  were6i,403  inhabitants  in  the 
colony,  of  which  4606  were  flaves.  The  average  annual  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  New-Jerfey  fince  the  year  1738,  has  been  2219,  exclufive 
of  emigrations. 


■    > 
0  _a 

Acres  of 

improved 

Land. 

Do.  unim- 
proved. 

d  0 

23 

Q- 

C 
0 

h 

c 

3 
7 
9 

5 

6 
Z 

I 

3 

Cl 

aq 
c 

2 

4 
3 

4 
2 
2 

4 

~~ 
4 

I 

T3 
C 
V 

d 

2 
I 

i 

w 

0 
6 

Q 

c 

■—     V, 

6 
Z 

420 
1200 

2600 
1 

11 

36,16c 

28,023 

508          2417   450 

30 

84,582 
119,297 

74>543 
36,502 

1736 
2922 

5195 1000 

4' 

6687; 

46 

•56,979 

134,049 

3261 

1 

y«7  j62000 

9 

6 

6 

'5 
2 

3 

4 
5 

5 

53 

263 

82 

194,600 

55.425 

4657 

98203000 
I 

lo'  9 

± 

6 
3, 

7' 

6  6 

i 

6 

267,192 

16,1 16 

7613 

10952 

140,055 

29,628 

5460 

9048 

317 

130,848 

14,398 

4221 
3985 

6400 

1600 

'85 

210 

264 
3.8 

-7 

109,617 

9,418 

8080 

166,149 

10,792 

4036 

8308 

197,065 

42.868 

45°5 

11634 

173,224 

.-63 

4707 
4817 

52,48^ 

7564 

3 

156,809      30,429 

8374 

5   9   «|  I 

1959 

2,032, <;87    484,954 

I02,22I 

94 

,<= 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  emi- 
grated to  the  country  weft  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  The  increafe 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Itate  mull  be  faiaii  fo  long  as  thefe  emigrations  /hall 

continue  ;' 
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continue  ;  and  they  will  probably  contintie  as  long  as  there  arc  unfet'Ied 
lands  with   the  h'liiits   ot'  the   United  States,    on  which  emigrants  cam 
11101  e  eafily  fubilil  by  agriculture,  than  in  their  native  flate. 

Fa;e  of  the  Coutitry,  Mountains,  Soil  and  Pro  JuS  ions]  The  counties  of 
Sulfex,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bergen,  are  mountainous.  The 
Soiit/j  mountain,  which  is  one  ridge  of  the  great  Allegany  range,  croffes 
this  llate  in  about  liiitude  41°.  This  mountain  emboloms  fuch  amazing 
<;uantiiies  of  iron  ore,  that  it  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Iron 
[doumain.  The  Kittatinny  ridge  paiTes  through  this  flate  north  of  the 
South  mountain.  Several  fpiirs  from  thefe  mountains,  are  projefled  in 
a  louthern  diredion.  One  palTes  between  Springfield  at  Chatham. 
Another  runs  well  of  it,  by  Mofrifcown,  Bafkinrldge  and  Vealtown.  The 
interior  country  is,  in  general,  agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallies. 
The  fouthern  counties  which  lie  along  the  fea-coaff.  are  pretty  unifon'nly 
fiat  and  fandy.  The  noted  Highlands  of  Navefink  and  Center  SXxW^ 
sre  alnioft  the  only  hills  vi'ithin  the  diftance  of  ma:ry  miKs  from  the  fc-a- 
coail.  The  Highlands  of  Navefink  are  on  the  fea-coaft  near  Sandy- 
Hook,  in  the  townil.ip  of  iViiddletown,  and  are  the  ftrft  lands  that  are 
tiifcoveied  by  mariners  as  they  come  upon  the  coaft.  They  rife  about 
600  feet  sbove  the  furface  of  the  water 

As  much  as  five  eighths  ofmoft  of  the  fouthern  counties,  or  one-fourth' 
ot  the  whole  ftate,  is  a  fandy  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  on 
the  fea-coail  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  flates,  has  every  ■^'i^- 
^QuX^ncQ  oi  made  ground.  The  foil  is  generally  a  light  land;  and  by 
digging,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  feet  below  rhe  furface,  (which  can 
be  done,  even  at  the  diilancc  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  fea,  with- 
out any  impediment  from  recks  or  flones)  you  come  to  f^dt  marfh.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  this  int'ornlation  adds,  *  I  have  (czn  an  oyfler-rnell 
that  would  hold  a  pint,  which  v;as  dug  out  of  the  marlli,  at  fifty  feet  deep' 
in  digging  a  well.'  '  About  feven  years  I'lnce,'  continues  my  informer, 
*  at  Long  Branch,  in  the  county  of  iMonmouth,  in  the  banks  of  the  At- 
lantic, which  were  gieatly  torn  by  a  grest  rife  of  the  fea  in  a  violent  eaiV 
er'y  tlorm,  wa.s  difcovered  the  fkeleton  of  fome  huge  carnivorous  animal. 
Tl-.e  country  people  who  firfl  faw  it  had  fo  little  curiofity,  as  to  fuffer  it 
to  be  wholly  deltroyed,  except  a  jaw  tooth  which  I  faw.  Thfs  was  about 
two  and  an  half  inches  wide,  five  inches  long,  and  as  many  deep.  The 
peifon   who  lielped  to   take  it  out  of  the  bank,  afTured  me  there  was  one 

rib  feven  feet  four  inches,  and  another  four  feet  long.' ^To  account 

for  thefe  curious  phenomena  is  not  niy  bufinefs.  This  is  left  for  the  in- 
genious naturalift;,  who  has  abilities  and  leifure  to  compare  fafts  and  ap- 
pearances of  this  kind,  and  who  probably  may  thence  draw  conclufions 
which  may  throw  n.uch  light  on  the  ancient  hiflory  of  this  country. 

This  Itate  has  all  the  vi^rieties  of  foil  from  the  worfl  to  the  befJ  kind. 
Tt  has  a  grearer  proportion  o^  barrens  than  any  of  the  ftates,  if  we  except 
North-Carolina  ;  aud  even  than  this,  if  we  include  the  premature  State  of 
Franklin.  The  good  land  on  the  fjuthern  counties  lies  principally  on  the 
b.'.nks  ot  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Tlie  foil,  on  thefe  banks,  is  generally  a 
lt;lFclay  j  and  while  in  a  ftite  of  nature,  produces  various  fpecies  of  oak, 
hickory,  poplir,  chefnut,  afh,  gum,  S:c.     The  ^*?;7w:r  produce  little  el  fe 
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b'lit  fliiub  oaks  and  white  and  yellow  pines.  There  are  large  bcdies  of 
fait  meadow  along  the  Delaware,  which  afford  a  plentiful  pifture  for  cattle 
in  fumnier,  and  hay  in  v.'inter  ;  but  the  flies  and  niufketoes  frequent  thefe 
iiicadows  in  large  fwaniis,  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Augiift,  and 
prove  very  troublefonie  both  to  man  and  bead.  In  Gloucerter  and  Cum- 
berland courties  are  feveral  large  trafts  of  banked  meadow.  Their  vici- 
nity to  Philadelphia  renders  them  highly  valuable.  Along  the  fea-coall 
the  inhabitants  fubfift  principally  by  feeding  cattle  on  the  fait  meadows!, 
and  by  the  fiili  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  rock,  drum,  iliad,  perch,  &c. 
black  turtle,  crabs  and  oyfters,  which  the  fea,  rivers,  and  creeks  aff"ord  in 
great  abundance.  They  raife  Indian  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  &c,  but  nor 
tor  exportation.  Their  fvvamps  afford  lumber,  which  is  eafily  conveyed 
to  a  good  market, 

in  the  hiliy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  tct> 
rocky  for  cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  and  covered  in  its  na- 
tural ftate  with  ftately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts,  &c.  &c.  aud  when  culti- 
vated produces  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  fruits  of  f:ll  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this  hilly 
country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle 
for  New- York  and  Philadelphia  markets  ;  and  many  of  them  keep  large 
dailies. 

The  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  equal  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  cyder  is  faid,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be  the  beft  in  the 
world.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  be  furpafled  in  goodnefe.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  the  inhabitants  make  too  free  a 
life  of  it,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  their  healths,  but  of  th^ir  reputations  ; 
and  that  the  pernicious  practice  of  diftilling  it,  and  thejeby  rendering  it 
ftill  more  prejudicial,  is  prevailing.  It  is  pity  that  the  bleflings  of  boun- 
teous heaven  lliould  thus,   by  iheir  abufe,  be  turned  into  curfes. 

The  maikets  of  NeU'-Yojk  and  Philadelphia  receive  a  very  corfidera- 
ble  proportion  of  their  fupplies  from  the  contiguous  pnrts  of  New-Jerfet. 
A'xi  it  is  worthy  of  reuiark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly 
Well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils,  to  afford  thel'e 
fupplies  ;  and  the  intervention  of  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks,  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  produce.  Thefe  fup- 
plies confill  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  pluuib.-, 
Itrawberries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits — cyder  in  large  quantities,  ard 
of  the  beft  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  It&r 
meats. 

Tra^e  ]  The  trade  of  this  flate  is  carried  on  afmoft  folely  with  ard 
from  thole  two  great  coiDmercial  cities,  New-York  on  one  fide,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  other;  though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  us  own.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  the  legillature,  to  fecure  to  the  Ita  e 
its  own  natural  advantages,  by  granting  extraordinary  privileges  to  mer- 
chants, who  would  fettle  at  Amboy  and  Burlington,  tv.'o  very  comnic- 
dious  ports.  But  the  people  having  long  been  accuftomed  to  fend 
their  produce  to  the  maikets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  and  of 
.  courle  having  their  conefpondencies  eftabliflied,  and  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing fixed,  they  find  it  difficult   to  turn  their  trade  frciii  the  old  channel. 
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Befides,  in  thefe  large  cities,  where  are  fo  many  able  merchants,  and  lo 
ruany  wants  to  be  fupplied,  credits  are  more  eafily  obtained,  aud  a  bettej. 
and  quicker  market  is  found  for  produce,  than  could  be  expefted  in  towns 
lefs  populous  and  fiourifliing.  Thefe  and  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind, 
havp,  hitherto,  rendered  abortive  the  encouragements  held  otit  by  tht 
legiflature. 

New- York  and  Pennfylvania,  however,  not  contented  with  the  privi- 
lege  of  being  the  fadlors  and  carriers  for  this  ftate,  charge  it  with  the  fanis 
duties  they  do  their  own  citizens.  This  heavy  and  unreafonable  tax  upon 
the  people,  together  with  the  lofs  they  fuftain  in  dealing  with  a  depre- 
ciflted  paper  currency,  occafions  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  againll  the 
{late  in  almoft  every  refpe£t. 

The  articles  exported,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  wheat, 
flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  celebrated  as  being  the  beft  in 
the  world,  lumber,  flax-feed,  leather,  iron  in  great  quantities,  in  pigs 
and  bars,  and  formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their  moft  valua- 
ble exports  ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been  worked  fince  the  commence- 
luent  of  the  late  war. 

The  imports  confift  chiefly  of  dry  and  Weft-India  goods,  and  teas  from 
the  Eaft-lndies. 

Manufailures  and  Agriculture.']  The  manufaftures  of  this  ftate  have 
hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  not  futficient  to  fupply  its  own  con-: 
lumption,  if  we  except  the  articles  of  iron,  nails  and  leather.  A  fpirit: 
of  indullry  and  improvement,  particularly  in  manufactures,  has  however 
greatly  increafed  the  two  laft  years  Moft  of  the  families  in  the  coun-i: 
try,  and  many  in  the  populous  towns,  are  clothed  in  ftrong,  decent  home- 
fpun  :  and  it  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  our  country,  that  this  plaini 
American  drefs  is  every  day  growing  more  fafliionable,  not  only  iai 
this,  but  in  all  the  eaftern  and  middle  ftates. 

In  Trenton  and  Newark,  are  feveral  very  valuable  tan-yards,  where' 
leather,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  made  and  ex-* 
ported  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Steel  was  manufaftured  at  Trenton: 
in  time  of  the  war,  but  not  confiderably  fince.  In  Gloucefter  county  is 
a  glafs-houfe.  Paper-mills,  and  nail  manufactories,  are  erected  and  worked 
to  good  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate.  Wheat  alfo  is  manufac- 
tured into  flour  to  good  account,  in  the  weftem  counties,  where  it 
is  the  ftaple  ccmmcdity.  But  the  iron  manufaflure  is,  of  all  others,  the 
grcatcft  fource  of  wealth  to  the  ftate.  Iron  works  are  ereftcd  in  Gloucef- 
ter, Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  I'he  mountains  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Morris,  give  rife  to  a  number  of  ftreams  necelTary  and  convenient  for 
thefe  works,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  furnifli  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  ard 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are  no  lefs  than  fevcn 
nch  iron  mines,  from  which  might  be  taken  ore  fulhcient  to  fupply  the 
United  Slates  j  and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling  and 
flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing  from  two  to  four  fires 
each.  Thele  woiks  prcduce  annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800 
tons  of  pigs,  befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  flieet  iron,  and  nail 
rods.  In  the  v.'hole  ftate,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is  yearly  made  about  1 200 
tons  ot  bnr  iron,  i  20a  do.  of  pigs.  So  do. of  nail  rods,  exclunue  of  hollow 
ware,  uiid  various  other  caftings,  of  which  vaft  quantities  are  made. 

Early 
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I  ■  Elrly  in  the  late  war,  a  powder-mill  was  erefted  in  Morriftown  by 
iij  Col.  Ford,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  ample  fupply  of  faltpetre  furnifhed 
I  by  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  to  make  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  va- 
luable and  neceiTary  article,  at  a  time  when  it  was  moft  needed ;  and 
,    when  the  enemy  were  at  the  door,  it  afforded  a  timely  fupply. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ftate  are  farmers,  yet 
agriculture  has  not  been  improved  (a  few  inftances  excepted)  to  that  de- 
gree which,  from  long  experience,  we  might  rationally  expeft,  and  which 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  in  many  places,  feems  to  encourage.  A  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  who,  although  they  are  in  general 
neat  and  induftrious  farmers,  have  very  little  enterprize,  and  feldom 
adopt  any  new  improvements  in  hufbandry,  becaufe,  through  habits,  and 
want  of  education  to  expand  and  liberalize  their  minds,  they  think  their 
old  modes  of  tilling  the  belt.  Indeed  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people,  and  proves  almoft  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to 
agricultural  improvements. 

Mines  and  Minerals. '\  This  ftate  embofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron  and 
copper  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  capable  of  being  manu- 
fadured  into  malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  mountains  and  in  low  barrens  ; 
the  other,  called  bog-ore,  grows*  in  rich  bottoms ;  and  yields  iron  of  a 
hard,  brittle  quality,  and  is  commonly  manufaftured  into  hollow  ware, 
and  ufed  fometimes  inftead  of  ftone  in  building. 

A  number  of  copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  ftate.  One  is  in  Bergen  county,  which  when  worked  by  the  Schuy- 
lers,  (to  whom  it  belonged)  was  confiderably  produdive;  but  they  have 
for  many  years  been  neglefted. 

The  following  account  of  a  copper  mine  at  New-Brunfwick,  is  given 
by  a  gentleman  of  diftinftion,  well  informed  upon  the  fubjeft. 

"  About  the  years  1748,  1749,  1750,  feveral  lumps  of  virgin  copper 
from  fi\'e  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  (in  the  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds) 
were  ploughed  up  in  a  field,  belonging  to  Philip  French,  Efq;  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile'of*  New-Brunfwick.  This  induced  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  a  leafe  of  Mr.  French  of  this  land, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  in  order  to  fearch  for  copper  ore,  a  body  of  which 
he  concluded  muft  be  contained  in  this  hill.  He  took  in  feveral  partners, 
and  about  the  year  1751  opened  a  pit  in  the  low  grounds,  about  2  or 
300  yards  from  the  river.  He  was  led  to  this  fpot  by  a  friend  of  his, 
who,  a  little  before,  paffing  by  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  obferved 
a  body  of  flame  arife  out  of  the  ground,  as  large  as  a  common  fized  man, 
and  foon  after  die  awaj.  He  drove  a  ftake  on  the  fpot.  About  iifteeen 
feet  deep,  Mr.  Boudinot  came  on  a  vein  of  a  bluifh  flone,  about  two  feet 
thick,  between  two  perpendicular  loofe  bodies  of  red  rock,  covered  with 
a  fheet  of  pure  virgin  copper,  a  little  thicker  than  gold  leaf.  This  bluiih 
ftone  was  filled  with  fparks  of  virgin  copper,  very  much  like  copper  filings, 
and  now  and  then  a   large   lump  of  virgin   copper  from  five  to  thirty 

Some  perfons  perhaps  luill  he  furpri/ed  at  my  faying  that  ore  grows,  but 
that  it  does  infaSi  grow  is  •well  knotxin  ta  many  curious  naturalijis  'who  have 
carefully  obfer'ved  it, 
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pounds  weight.  He  followed  this  vein  almoft  thirty  feet,  when,  the 
water  coming  in  very  faft,  the  expence  became  too  great  for  the  company's 
capital.  A  ftamping-mill  was  erefted,  when  by  reducing  the  bluifh  ftone 
tea  powdt-i,  and  vvalhjng  it  in  large  tubs,  the  ilone  was  carried  off,  and 
the  line  copper  preferved,  by  which  means  many  tons  of  the  pureft  copper 
was  fent  to  England  without  ever  paffing  through  the  fire  ;  but  labour 
was  too  high  to  render  it  poflible  for  the  company  to  proceed.  Sheets 
of  copper  about  the  tlucki.efs  of  two  pennies,  and  three  feet  fquare,  on 
an  average,  have  been  taken  from  between  the  rocks,  within  four  feet 
of  the  furtace,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  hill.  At  about  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
deep,  they  came  to  a  body  of  fine  folid  ore,  in  the  midft  of  this  bluifh 
vein,  but  betweea  rocks  of  a  white  flinty  fpar,  which,  however,  was 
worked  out  in  a  few  days.  Thefe  works  lie  now  wholly  negled'ted,  al- 
though die  vein  when  left  was  richer  than  ever  it  had  been.  There  was 
alfo  a  very  :ich  vein  of  copper  ore  difcovered  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Somerfet 
county,  .vhich  has  alfo  been  neglefled  from  the  heavy  expence  attending 
the  working  of  it.  There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  fearch  the 
hills  beyond  Boundb/ock,  known  by  the  name  of  Van  Home's  Mountain, 
but  for  the  fame  reafon  ii  is  now  neglefted.  This  mountain  difcovers  the 
greatcll  appearanceof  cdpper  ore,  of  any  place  in  the  flate.  It  may  be 
picked  up  on  the  furfaCe  of  many  parts  of  it.  A  imclting  furnace  was 
ereded,  before  the  revolution,  in  the  neiglibourhood,  by  two  Germans, 
who  were  m?iking  very  confiierable  profit  on  their  work,  until  the  Bntilh 
delhoyed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  T;:e  i;-ihabitani:s  made  it  worth 
their  while,  by  collefting  the  ore  from  the  mrface,  and  by  partially  dig- 
ging into  the  hill,  to  fupply  the  furnace.  Bcfides,  a  company  opened  a 
very  large  fliaft  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  from  which  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  ore  a;id  fome  virgin  copper  were  taken.  Two  lumps  of  virgin 
copper  were  found  here  in  the  year  1754,  which  weighed  1900  pounds." 

Curious  Springs. '\  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Morris,  is  a  cold 
mineral  fpring,  which  is  frequented  by  valetudinarians,  and  its  waters 
have  been  ufed  with  very  coniiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  townfhip  of  Hanover, 
in  this  county,  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  are  a  number  of  wells,  which  regularly 
ebb  and  flow  about  fix  feet  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  wells 
are  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a  ftraight  line.  In  the  county  of 
Cape  May,  is  r.  fpring  of  frefli  water,  which  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of 
a  fait  water  crock,  which  runs  nearly  dry  at  low  tide  ;  but  at  flood  tide, 
is  covered  witu  -.vater  direti^ly  from  the  ocean  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  yet  in  this  hiuation,  by  letting  down  a  bottle  well  corked, 
through  the  fait  water  into  the  fpring,  and  immediately  drawing  the  cork 
with  aihing  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  it  may  be  drawn  up  full  of  fine, 
untainted  frcih  water.  There  are  fprings  of  this  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  ftatc.  !;i  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  near  the  top  of  Mufkonetkony 
mountain,  is  a  'noted  medicinal  fpring,  to  which  invalids  refort  from 
every  qi.a.ter.  Itiflues  from  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  a  very  romantic 
manner,  and  is  conveyed  into  an  artificial  refervoir  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  thofe  wi.cwifh  to  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to  drink,  the  waters.  It  is 
a  ftrong  chalybeate,  and  very  cold.  Thefe  waters  have  been  ufed  with 
very  confiderable  fuccefs;  but  perhaps  the  exercife  necefliary  to  get  to 

them. 
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them,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in  this  lofty  fituation,  aided  by  a  lively 
imagination,  have  as  great  efficacy  in  curing  the  patient  as  the  waters. 

Ca'vesf  Mountains,  l^c.'\  In  the  townfhip  of  Shrevvfbury,  in  Monmouth 
county.  Oil  thefide  ofa  branch  of  Navefink  river,  is  a  remarkable  cave, 
in  v/hich  there  are  three  rooms.  The  cave  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
lifteen  feet  broad.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  arched.  The  centre  of  the  arch 
is  about  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  the  iides  not  more  than 
two  and  an  half  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  fmall ;  the  bottom  is  a  loofe 
fand ;  and  the  arch  is  formed  in  a  foft  rock,  through  the  pores  of  which 
the  moifture  is  llowly  exudated,  and  falls  in  drops  on  the  fand  below. 

On  Sandy  Hook,  about  a  mile  from  the  light-houfe,  is  a  monument, 
which  was  eretled  to  commemorate  a  very  melancholy  event  that  took 
place  juft  at  the  clofe  of  the  late  war.  The  following  infcription,  which 
is  upon  a  marble  plate  on  one  fide  of  the  monunient,  will  afford  fuificient 
information  of  the  matter. 

"  Here  lies  the  remains  of  the  Honourable  Hamilton  Douglafs  Halli- 
burton, fon  of  Sholto  Charles  Earl  of  Morton,  and  heir  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Halliburton  of  Pitcurr  in  Scotland ;  who  perifhed  on  this  coaft 
with  tvvelve  more  young  gentlemen,  and  one  common  failor,  in  the  fpi- 
rited  difcharge  of  duty,  the  30th  or  31ft  of  December,  1783  :  Born  Ofto- 
ber  the  loth,  1763;  a  youth  who,  in  contempt  of  hardfliip  and  danger, 
though  pofleffed  of  an  ample  fortune,  ferved  feven  years  in  the  Britiih 
navy  witli  a  manly  courage.  He  feemed  to  be  deferving  of  a  better  fate. 
To  his  dear  memory,  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  companions,  this  mo- 
numental flone  is  eretled  by  his  unhappy  mother,  Katharine,  Countefs 
Dowager  of  Morton. 

JAMES  CHAMPION,  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON,} 
GEORGE  PADDY,  J.  Midfhipmen. 

ROBERT  HEYWOOD,  J 

CHARLES  GASCOIGNE, ")  ^    .  f  WILLIAM  TOMLINSON, 
ANDREW  HAMILTON,    I  S  ?J  JOHN  M'CHAIR, 
WILLIAM  SCOTT,  (  =  =  )  WILLIAM  SPRAY, 

DAVID  REDDIE,  J  g  "^  (.  ROBERT  WOOD. 

GEORGE  TOWERS,  Sailor. 
Cad  away  in  purfuit  of  deferters  ;  all  found  dead  ;  and  buried  in  this 

grave. 

Of  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fhip  Afnilahce. 

Mr.  HALLIBURTON,  Firfi-Lieutenant." 

Charailer,  Manners,  and  Cujloms.  ]  Many  circuiiiflances  concur  to  render 
thefe  various  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  inhabitants  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Low  Dutch,  Germans,  Englifh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  New-England- 
ers,  or  their  defcendents.  National  attachment  and  mutual  convenience 
have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  people  to  fettle  together  in 
a  body — and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
charader,  are  ftill  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
who  have  little  intercourfe  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Re- 
ligion, although  its  tendency  is  to  unite   people  in  thole   things  that  are 
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'  cfiential  to  happinefs,  occafions  wide  diiFerences  as  to  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  even  charatter.  The  Prefbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian, 
tlie  Baptiil,  the  German  and  Low  Dutch  Calvinift,  the  Methodift  and 
the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diflinguifhing  charafleriftics,  either  in 
their  v^'orfliip,  their  difcipline,  or  their  drefs.  There  is  ftill  another  very 
percepuble  charafteriiHcal  difierence,  dilUnft  from  either  of  the  others, 
which  ariles  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants  with  different  ftates. 
The  people  in  Vv^'efl-Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe  imitate 
tlieir  fafliions,  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inhabitants  of  Eaft- Jerfey 
trade  to  New-York,  and  regulate  their  fafhions  and  manners  according 
to  thofe  of  New- York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fafhions  and 
arianners  between  Eaft  and  Weft-Jerfey,  is  nearly  as  great  as  between 
New- York  and  Philadelphia. — Add  to  all  thefe  the  differences  com- 
mon in  all  countries,  arifmg  from  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
iach  as  the  Civilian,  the  Divine,  the  Lawyer,  the  Phyfician,  the  Me- 
chanic, the  clownilh,  the  decent,  and  the  refpedlable  Farmer,  all  of 
whom  have  different  purfuits,  or  purfue  the  fame  thing  differently,, 
and  of  courfe  mufl  have  a  different  fet  of  ideas  and  manners  ; — when 
we  take  into  view  all  thefe  differences,  (and  all  thefe  differences  exift  ia 
New-Jerfey,  and  many  of  them  in  all  the  other  flates)  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peilied  tliat  many  general  obfervations  will  apply.  It  may,  however,  in 
truth  be  faid,  that  the  people  of  New-Jerfey  are  generally  induftrious, 
frugal  and  hofpitable.  There  are  comparatively  but  few  men  of  learning 
in  the  ftate,  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafte  for 
the  fciences.  The  lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  three-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ftate,  are  ignorant,  and  are  criminally  ne- 
gleftful  in  the  education  of  their  children.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank  in  abilities  and  learning  in  the  civil  olHces 
of  the  Hate,  and  in  the  leveral  learned  profefiions. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  geographer  to  compliment  the  ladies ;  nor 
would  we  be  thought  to  do  it  when  we  fay,  that  there  is  at  leafl  as  great 
a  number  of  induftrious,  difcreet,  amiable,  genteel  and  handfome  wo- 
men in  New-Jerfey,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as  in 
any  of  the' thirteen  llates.  Whether  an  adequate  degree  of  folid  mental 
improvement,  anfwering  to  the  perfonal  snd  other  ufeful  qualities  v.'e 
have  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  among  the  fair  of  this  ftate,  is  a  more 
weighty  concern.  Perhaps  it  may  be  iaid  with  juflice,  that  in  general, 
though  there  is  not  the  fame  univerfal  tafte  for  knowledge,  difcernible 
among  the  ladies  here,  as  in  ibme  other  of  the  flates,  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  llate  of  fociety,  and  the  means  of  improvement,  there  are, 
however,  many  fignal  inllances  of  improved  talents  among  them,  not 
furpafled  by  thofe  of  their  fillers  in  any  of  the  other  ftates. 

Religion.]  There  are,  in  this  flate,  about  fifty  Prefbyterian  congrega- 
tions, fubjed  to  the  care  of  three  Preibyteries,  viz.  tliat  of  New-York, 
of  New-Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the  charge  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  Prefbyteries  lies  in  New-Jcrfey,  and  part  in  their 
own  refpcdivc  ftates.  To  fupply  thefe  congregations,  there  are  at  pre- 
fcnt  about  twenty-live  minifters. 

There 
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There  are  upwards  of  forty  congregations  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers ;  who  are  in  general  fober,  plain,  induftrious,  good  citizens. 
For  an  account  of  their  religious  tenets  fee  Pennfylvania. 

There  are  thirty  affociated  congregations  of  Baptifts,  in  Ncw-Jerfey, 
whofe  religious  tenets  are  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned  under  Con- 
nedicut,    (page  220.) 

The  Epifcopalian  intereft  confirts  of  twenty-five  congregations. 
There  are,  in  this  flate,  two  clafles  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Synod  of  New- York  and  New-Jerfey.  The  claffis  of  Hakkenfak,  to 
which  belongs  thirteen  congregations;  and  the  clains  of  New  Brunfwick, 
to  which  belong  fifteen  congregations.  We  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count of  their  church  government,  difcipline,  &c,  (page  269.) 

The  Moravians  have  a  flouriihing  fettlement  at  Hope,  in  SnfTex  coun- 
ty. Tiiis  fettlement  was  begun  in  1771,  and  now  confills  of  upwards 
of  ICO  fouls. 

The  Methodift  intereft  is  fmall  in  this  flate.  The  Swedes  have  a  church 
in  Gloucefter  county  :  and  there  are  three  congregations  of  the  'S,e- 
venth-Day  Baptifts.  All  thefe  religious  denominations  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  ;  and  are  allowed,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  to 
worfnip  Almighty  God  agreeably  to  the  didlates  of  their  own  canfciences ; 
and  are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  fupport  any  worfnip  contrary  to  their 
own  faith  and  judgment.  All  Proteftant  inhabitants,  of  peaceable  beha- 
viour, are  eligible  to  tlie  civil  ofHces  of  the  ftate. 

Colleges,  Acadejtiies,  and  Schools.']  There  are  two  colleges  in  New-Jei'-  . 
fey;  one  at  Princeton,  called  NafTau  Hall,  the  other  at  Brunfwick,  called 
Queen's  College.  The  College  at  Princeton  was  li-a:  founded  by  charter 
from  John  Hamilton,  Efq;  Prefident  of  the  Council,  about  the  year  1738, 
and  enlarged  by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  "  the  Undents  of  faid  college,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  them,  all  fuch  degrees  as  are  granted  in  either  of  our 
univerfities,  or  any  other  college  in  Great-Britain."  [t  has  twenty-three 
truftees.  The  governor  of  the  flate,  and  the  prefident  of  the  college  are, 
ex  Cecils,  two  of  them.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about  ^.900  cur- 
rency;  of  which  j^. 200  arifes  from  funded  public  fecurities  and  lands,  and 
the  reii  from  the  fees  of  the  fludents. 

The  prefident  of  the  college  is  alfo  profeffor  of  eloquence,  criticifm, 
and  chronology.  The  vice-prefident  is  alfo  profeflbr  of  divinity  and 
moral  phiiofophy.  There  is  alfo  a  profeflbr  of  mathematics,  and  natural 
philofophy,  and  two  mailers  of  languages.  The  four  clafTes  in  college 
contain  about  feventy  Undents.  There  is  a  grammar-fcliool,  of  about 
thirty  fcholars,  conneiled  with  the  college,  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  prefident,  and  taught  by  two  mailers. 

Before  the  war  this  college  was  furnilhed  with  a  philofophical  appara- 
tus, worth  j^.500,  which  (except  the  elegant  orrery  conftrudled  by  Mr. 
Rittenhoufe)  was  almofl  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Britifli  army  in  the 
late  war,  as  was  alio  the  library,  which  now  confills  of  between  2  and 
3000  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handfomely  built  with  flone,  and  is  180  feet  in 
length,   54  in  breadth,  and  4  ftories  high;  and  is  divided  into  forty-two 

convenient 
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convenient  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Iludents,  befides  3 
dining  hall,  chapel  room,  and  a  room  for  the  library.  Its  fituation  is 
exceedingly  pleafant  and  healthful.  The  view  from  the  college  balcony 
is  extenfive  and  charming. 

This  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  fucceflion  of  Prefidents  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning ;  and  has  furnifhed  a  number  of  Civilians, 
Divines,  and  Phyficians  of  the  firftrankin  America.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  all  the  Prefidents  of  this  college,  except  Dr.  Witherfpocn,  who  is 
now  Prefident,  were  removed  by  death  very  foon  after  their  eletcion  into 
office*. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  college,  at  Brunfwiek,  was  granted  juft  be- 
fore the  war,  in  confequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of  the 
Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raifed  wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted, 
foon  after  its  eftablifhment,  to  four  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  they  were 
confiderablv  diminifhed  by  the  war.  The  ftudents  are  under  the  care  of 
Prefident  Hardenberg.  The  grammar-fchool,  which  is  connefted  w5th 
the  college,  confifls  of  between  thirty  and  forty  ftudents,  under  the  care 
of  the  truftees.  This  college  has  lately  increafed  both  in  numbers  and 
reputation. 

There  are  a  number  of  flourifliing  academies  in  this  ftate.  One  at  Tren- 
ton, in  which  are  about  eighty  ftudents  in  the  different  branches.  It  has 
a  fund  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arifmg  from  the 
intereft  on  public  fecurities.  Another  in  Hakkenfak,  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  fcholars.  Inftruclion  and  board  are 
faid  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  ftate.  There  is  another 
flourifhing  academ)-  at  Orangedale,  in  the  county  of  Efiex,  confifting  of 
nearly  as  many  fcholars  as  either  of  the  others,  furnifhed  with  able  in- 
ftrudtors,  and  good  accommodations.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at 
Elizabeth  town,  and  confifts  of  upwards  of  twenty  ftudents  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  is  increafing.  There  is  alfo  an  academy  in  Burlington, 
in  which  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  taught  the  Englilli  language 
grammatically,  geography,  and  the  learned  languages.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  grammar-fchools  at  Newark,  Springfield,  Morriilown,  Borden- 
town,  and  Amboy.  There  are  no  regular  eftablifhments  for  common 
ichools  in  the  ftate.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  is  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join  in  affording  a  temporary  fupport 
for  a  fchool-mafter,  upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But  the 
encouragement  which  thcfe  occafional  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally 
fuch,  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  bufmefs,  will  under- 
take it;  and  ofcourfe,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 
The  improvement  in  thefe  common  fchools  is  generally  in  proportion  ta 
the  wages  of  the  teacher. 


Accejfu!.                            Prefidents.  Exitus. 

1746,  Rev.  Jonathan  Pickinfbn,  1747- 

1748,  Rev.  Aaron  3.\:t,  ^7S7' 

I75^»  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  1758. 

i75^>  Rev.  Samuel  Davie?,  1760. 

1761,  Rev.  Samuel  Finlev,  D.  D.  1766. 

1767,  Rev.  John  Witherfpoon,  D.  D. 


J 
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Chief  Toixns.']  There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  flate,  nearly  of 
equal  fize  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more  than  two  hundred 
Jioufes,  compaftly  built.  Trenton  is  the  largeft  town  in  New-Jerfey, 
It  is  iituated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppofite  the 
falls,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ftate,  from  north  to  fouth,  in  lat.  40° 
15',  and  about  20'  call  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The  river  is 
not  navigable  above  thefe  falls,  except  for  boats,  which  will  carry  from 
five  to  fcven  hundred  bu(hels  of  wheat.  This  town,  with  Lamberton, 
which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  two  hundred  houfes,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  the  legiflature  meets,  the  fupreme 
court  fits,  and  the  public  offices  are  all  kept,  except  tlie  fecretary's, 
which  is  at  Burlington.  On  thefe  accounts,  it  is  conftdered  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ftate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pleafant  town,  are  feve- 
ral  gentlemen's  feats,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and 
ornamented  with  tafte  and  elegance.  This  town,  being  a  thoroughfare 
between  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  flate  and  Philadelphia,  has  a  confiderable 
inland  trade. 

Burlington  (City)  extends  three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Burlington,  and  is 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  water,  and  feventeen  by  land.  The 
ifland,  which  is  the  moil  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  ha?  four  en- 
trances over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and  a  quantity  of  bank  meadow 
adjoining.  On  the  ifland  are  one  hundred  and  fixty  houfes,  nine  hun- 
dred white,  and  one  hundred  black  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the  negroes 
are  flaves.  The  main  flreets  are  conveniently  fpacious,  and  mollly  orna- 
mented with  trees  in  the  fronts  of  the  houfes,  which  are  regularly  ar- 
ranged. The  Delaware,  oppofite  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  wide ;  and, 
under  fhelter  of  Mittinnicunk  and  Burlington  Iflands,  affords  a  fafe  and 
convenient  harbour.  It  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  trade,  but  is  too 
near  the  opulent  city  of  Philadelphia  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  in- 
creafe.  There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worlhip  in  the  town,  one  for 
the  Friends  or  QuaJiers,  who  are  the  moll  numerous,  and  one  for  Epifco- 
palians.  The  other  public  buildings  are  two  marketrhoufes,  a  court- 
houfe,  and  the  belt  gaol  in  the  flate.  Befidsj  thefe,  there  is  an  academy, 
already  mentioned,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufa.ftory,  and  an  excellent 
diflillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent,  which  produces  a  poilbn  both  of 
health  and  morals.   . 

The  city  is  a  free  port.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  hold  a 
commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in  controverfy  is  between  foreigners 
^nd  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  civ.i7;e'is.  The  illand  of  Bur- 
lington was  laid  out,  and  the  firil  fettlemsnts  made  as  early  as  1677.  In 
1682,  the  ifland  Mittinnicunk,  or  Free-Scaool  i.land,  vvns  given  for  the 
ufeof  the  ifland  of  Burlington  ;  the  yearly  profits  arifuig  fro.-n  it  (wnich 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds)  are  appropriated  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children. 

Perth  Am  boy.  (City)-  took,  its., -n^me  from  James  Drummond,  earl 
of  Perth  ;  and  Ambo,  the  Indiah~wdrd  for  point,  and  flands  on  a  neck 
of  land  included  between  Raritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.     Its  fitua- 

tion 
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tion  Is  high  and  healthy.  It  lies  open  to  Sandy-Hook,  and  has  one  of 
the  beft  harbours  on  the  continent.  Veflels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one 
tide,  in  almofl  any  weather.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  legifla- 
tive  encouragements  offered,  to  render  it  a  place  of  trade,  but  without 
fuccefs.  This  town  was  early  incorporated  with  city  privileges,  and 
continued  to  fend  two  members  to  the  general  affembly  until  the  revolu- 
tion. Until  this  event,  it  was  the  capital  of  Eaft-Jer fey  ;  and  thelegifla- 
ture  and  fupreme  court  ufed  to  fit  here  and  at  Burlington  alternately. 

Brwnswick  (City)  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  is  f *:u.ated  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  Raritan  river,  twelve  miles  above  Air.boy.  It  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  fixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one 
half  of  which  are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill,  which  rifes  back  of  the 
town.  The  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  winter,  frequently 
lodges  on  the  (hallow  fording-place,  juft  oppofite  the  town,  and  forms 
a  temporary  dam,  which  occafions  the  water  to  rife  many  feet  above  its 
ufual  height,  and  fometimes  to  overflow  the  lower  floors  of  thofe  houfes 
which  are  not  guarded  againft  this  inconvenience,  by  having  their  foun- 
dations elevated.  The  water  in  the  fprings  and  wells  is  generally  bad. 
^  The  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  build  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  which 
is  very  pleafant,  and  commands  a  pretty  profpeft.  The  citizens  have  a 
cohfiderable  inland  trade,  andfeveralfmall  vellels  belonging  to  the  port. 

Princeton  is  a  pleafant,  healthy  village,  of  about^  eighty  houfes, 
iiftv-two  miles  from  New-York,  and  forty-three  from  Philadelphia.  It« 
public  buildings  are  a  large  college  edifice  of  ftone,  already  defcribed,  and 
a  Prefljyterian  church,  built  of  brick. 

Elizabeth-town  (City)  is  fifteen  miles  from  New  York.  Its 
fituation  is -pleafant,  and  its  foil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  Hate, 
In  the  compadl  part  of  the  town,  •  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  very  handfome  prefhyterian  bricit 
church,  lately  built,  an  epifcopal  church,  alfo  of  brick,  and  an  acade- 
my. Governor  Livingfton's  feat  is  about  a  mile  weftward  of  the  com- 
paft  part  of  the  town.  Its  fine  fituation— the  elegance  and  convenience 
of  the  buildings — the  arrangement  and  variety  of  fruit-trees — the  gardens 
—the  artificial  fifh-ponds,  &c.  difcover  a  refined  and  judicious  tafte.  - 
Ornament  and  utility  are  happily  united.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feat  worthy 
of  a  Republican  patriot,  and  of  the  author  of  the  *  Philofophical  Soli- 
tude*.' 

This  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  the  ftate.  It  was  purchaf^d  of  the 
Indians  as  early  as  1664,  and  was  fettled  foon  after. 

Newark  is  nine  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  a  handfome,  flourifti- 
ing  town,  about  the  fize  of  Elizabeth-town,  and  has  two  prefhyterian 
churches,  one  of  which  is  of  ftone,  and  unfiniflied,  andis  the  largeft  and 
moft  elegant  building  in  the  ftata.  Befides  thefe  there  is  an  epifcopal 
church,  a  court-houie  and  gaol.  This  town  has  the  fame  of  making  the 
beft  cyder  in  the  world. 

•  A  c$Ubrated  Odd  •written  by  Governor  Living fion  in  early  life. 

Shrewsbury. 
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!  Shrbwsbury  is  betiveen  thirty  and  forty  miles  fouthweiT:  by  jbinli 
from  N-'W  York,  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  is  the  largell  and  moll  populous 
town  in  the  county  of"  Monmouth.  The  foil  in  tuis  and  the  neighbour- 
ing- towns  of  Freehold  and  Middletov^m,  are  remci-kably  fertile.  Thein- 
I  habitants,  4321  in  number,  in  the  whole  townihip,  are  a  mixture  of 
friends,  epil'copalians,  prefbyterians  and  methodifts.  Each  has  a  houic 
of  worlhip.  The  friends  are  the  moft  numerous.  Among  the  firfl:  fettlers 
of  this  town,  which  is  one  of  the  oldell  in  the  ftace,  were  a  number  of 
families  from  New  England. 

MiDDLETOWN  is  fifty  miles  caft  by  north  from  Trenton,  and  thirty 
fouch-weft  by  fouth  from  New  York,  adjoining  Shrewfbury.  Sandy, 
Hook  (fo  called  from  its  fhape  and  foil)  is  included  in  this  townfhip.  On 
the  point  of  the  Hook  ftands  the  light  houfe,  one  hundred  feet  high,  built 
by  the  citizens  of  New- York. 

PraBice  of  Phyjtc.'\  There  is  a  *  Medical  Society'  in  this  ftate,  con- 
fining of  about  thirty  of  their  moft  refpeftablc  phyficians,  wlio  meet  twice 
a  year.  No  perfon  is  admitted  to  the  prrj-tcice  of  phytic,  without  a  li- 
cence from  the  fupreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate  from  this  fociety, 
or  at  leaft  two  of  its  members,  telxifying  his  fkill  and  abilities.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  no  regular  phylician  has 
ever  found  fupport.  Medicine  has  been  adrainiilered  by  women,  except 
in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 

Pradics  of  La^w.'\  No  perfon  is  permitted  to  praflife  as  an  attorney  in 
any  court  without  a  licence  from  the  governor.  This  cannot  be  obtained, 
unlefs  the  candidate  (hall  be  above  tv/enty-one  years  of  age,  and  fhall 
have  ferved  a  regular  clerkfcip  with  fome  licenfed  attorney  for  four  years, 
and  have  taken  a  degree  in  fome  public  cellege,  otherwife  he  muft  ferve 
five  years.  He  muft  alfo  fubmit  to  an  examination  by  three  of  the  moft 
eminent  counfellors  in  the  ftate,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judges  of  the  fu- 
preme court.  After  three  years  praflice  as  an  attorney,  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  a  counfellor's  licence,  which  is  granted  on  a  like  examina- 
tion. In  confequence  of  thefe  wife  regulations,  the  practice  of  law  in 
this  ftate  is  rcfpeftabie.  Many  of  the  people  here,  however,  as  in  other 
ftates,  think  (becaufe  perhaps  they  are  inftrumeuts  in  obliging  them  to 
pay  their  debts)  that  the  lawyers  know  too  much.  But  their  knowledge 
will  not  injure  thofe  who  are  innocent,  and  who  will  let  them  alone.  Ex- 
perience has  verified  this  obfervation  in  the  county  of  Cape  May.  No 
lawyer  lives  within  fixty  miles  of  that  county,  and  it  is  feldom  that  any 
attend  their  courts.  The  confequence  is,  that  no  perfon's  landed  eftate 
was  ever  fold  in  this  county,  by  a  fherifF,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  It 
is  v/ifhed  that  this  county  may  ever  form  this  lingular  exception,  perhaps, 
from  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States . 

Co'ifiitution.'\  The  government  of  this  ftate,  agreeably  to  their  confti- 
tution,  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general  aflembly. 
The  governor  is  chofen  annually,  by  the  council  and  aliembly  jointly, 
and  is  ftUed'  "  Governor  and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  ftate 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  chancellor  and 
ordinary  in  the  fame."  The  legiflative  council  is  compofed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  They  muft  be 
worth  one  thoufand  pounds  in  real  and  perfonal  eftate  within  the  county, 

and 
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and  have  been  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they  reprefent 
for  one  year.  The  general  aflembly  is  compofed  of  three  members  from 
each  county,  chofen  as  above;  each  of  them  muft  be  worth  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  real  and  perfonal  eftate  within  the  county,  and  have  been  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  as  above.  All  thefe,  on  taking  their  feats  in  the 
legiflature,  muft  fwear  "  that  he  will  not  affent  to  any  law,  vote  or  pro- 
ceeding, WHICH  SHALL  APPEAR  TO  HIM  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare  of  the  ftate,  or  that  fliall  annul  or  repeal  that  part  of  the  conlli- 
tution  which  eftablifhes  annual  eledions,  nor  that  part  refpeftino- trial  by 
jury,  nor  that  part  which  fecures  liberty  of  confcience." 

The  governor  fits  in,  ,and  prefides  over  the  legillative  council,  and  has 
a  carting  vote  in  their  debates.  His  privy  or  executive  council  is  com- 
pofed of  any  three  members  of  the  legillative  council ;  and  the  governor 
and  any  feven  members  of  the  council  are  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  lall 
refort,  as  to  points  of  law  in  civil  cafes,  and  poffefs  a  power  of  pardon- 
ing criminals  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  The  council  chufe  one  of  their 
members  to  be  vice  prefident,  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the 
ftate,  poflelTes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  council  may  origi- 
nate any  bills,  excepting  preparing  and  altering  any  money  bill,  which 
is  the  fole  prerogative  of  the  alTembly,  In  every  other  refpecl  their  pow- 
ers are  equal.  Every  bill  is  read  three  times  in  each  houfe.  None  of  the 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or  other  courts,  IherifFs,  or  any  perfon 
poffciled  of  any  poll  of  profit  under  the  governor,  except  juftices  of 
the  peace,  is  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  aflembjy.  The  filiate  of  a  fuicide  is 
not  forfeited  for  his  offence. 

Courts  of  Juftice,  Larvs,  l^c]  The  courts  of  jullice  in  this  ftate  are, 
jlrft,  Jupces  Courts.  A  competent  number  of  perfons  are  appointed  in 
each  county  by  the  council  and  aflembly,  in  joint  meeting,  who  are  called 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  continue  in  oflice  five  years,  who,  befides  be- 
ing confervators  of  the  peace,  agreeably  to  the  Englilh  laws,  are  autho- 
rized to  hold  courts  for  the  trial  of  caufes  under  twelve  pounds.  From 
this  court,  perfons  aggrieved,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  feihons.  Se- 
condly, Courts  of  quarter  fijjions  of  the  peace,  are  held  quarterly  in  every 
county,  byatleaftthreeofthe  juftices.  ThiscourttaK.es  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,  ^nd  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the 
Enghai  law. 

Thirdly,  Courts  of  cornmon  pleas,  which  are  held  quarterly,  by  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpoie,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  who  are  commonly  of  their  number,  and  hold  their  com- 
miftions  five  years.  This  court  may  be  held  by  a  fingle  judge,  and  has 
cognizance  of  demands  to  any  amount,  and  is  conftru^ed  on,  and  go- 
verned by  the  principles  of  the  Englifti  laws. 

Fourthly,  Supreme  Courts,  which  a-re  held  four  times  a  year,  at  Tren- 
ton, by  three  judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  hold  their  ofiices 
three  years,  but  one  judge  only  is  ncccflliry  to  the  holding  this  court, 
i  his  court  has  cograzance  of  all  .iftions,  both  civil  and  criminal  through- 
out the  ftate,  haviDg  the  united  authority  of  the  courts  of  kind's  bench, 
common  pleas  and  exchequer  in  England.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner .ind  nui  prius,  commonly  held  once  a  year  in  each  county,  for 
the  trial  of  caufes    arifing  in  the   county,  and  brought   to  iflue  in    the 

fupreme 
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fupreme  court,  are  properly  branches  of  this  court,  and  are  held  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  it,  except  that  in  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  feme 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  always  added  in  the  commiflion,  as 
afiiltants  to  the  judge  ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the  court  without  him. 

Fifthly,  Orphan's  Courts,  lately  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  afTembly,  are 
held  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  ex  oficio,  and  have  cog* 
nizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  wills,  adminiftrations,  &c. 

Sixthly,  Court  of  Chancery,  held  by  the  governor,  ex  officio,  always  open. 
It  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity,  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and  go- 
verned by  the  fame  rules,  as  the  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly,  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  cojnpofed  of  the -governor, 
and  feven  of  the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  laft  refort,  ia 
all  cafes  of  law. 

All  the  Englifh  laws  which  had  been  praftlfed  upon  in  the  fiate,  and 
which  were  not  repugnant  to  revolution  principles,  were  adopted  by  the 
conftitution,  and  very  few  alterations  of  confcquence  have  ijnce  been  made, 
except  in  the  defcent  of  real  eftates,  which,  inftead  of  defcending  to  the 
eldeft  fon,  agreeably  to  the  old  feudal  fyllem,  as  formerly,  are  now  di- 
vided (where  there  is  no  will)  equally  among  the  children,  both  male 
and  female,  except  that  the  eldeft  fon  has  two  fhares ;  a  mode  of  defcent 
much  more  confiftent  with  republican  principles. 

Military Jirength.'\  The  military  ftrength  of  Nevv-Jerfey  confifts  only 
of  the  militia  about  30,000  in  number,  who  have  been  too  much  neglefted 
fmce  the  war. 

Reuenue.'\  About  j^.  I  o,ooo  are  raifed  annually  for  the  fupport  of  go- 
vernment, and  for  the  payment  of  incidental  charges,  and  of  the  peniions 
of  thofe  who  were  difabled  in  the  public  fervice  during  the  war ;  and 
about  ^.44,000  raifed  annually  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  the 
public  debt  of  this  ftate,  and  their  quota  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 
This  revenue  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on  lands,  iron  works,  mills,  dillilleries, 
breweries,  ferries,  fifheries,  carriages,  ftages,  taverns,  horfes,  cattle,  &c. 

HiJlory.'\  It  is  a  tafkof  no  frnall  difficulty  to  give  the  reader  a  juftview 
of  the  hiftory  of  New  Jerfey.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  in  great  truth, 
that  '  the  affairs  of  this  colony  have  always  been  in  a  confufed  ftate, 
which  occafions  an  unavoidable  confulion  in  its  hiftory.' 

The  firft  fettlers  of  New  Jerfey,  were  a  number  of  Dutch  emigrants 
from  New  York,  who  came  over  between  the  years  16 14  and  1620, 
and  fettled  in  the  county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the  river  Delaware. 
They  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  the  land  on  both  fides  iVew- 
Swedeland  ftream,  (now  called  Delaware  river)  from  Cape  Henlopen 
to  the  falls ;  and,  by  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  obtained  peaceable 
pofTeffion  of  it.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  kept  polTeflion  of  the  country  many  years.  In  1683,  the 
Dutch  had  a  houfe  devoted  to  religious  worftiip  at  New  Caftle  ;  the 
Swedes  at  the  fame  time  had  three,  belides  one  on  the  illand  of  Tenecum, 
one  at  Chriftiana,  and  one  at  Wicoco.  The  prefent  Swedifn  churches  in 
Philadelphia  and  Gloucefter  county  in  New  Jerfey,  are  defendants  of 
thefe  firft  fettlers. 

In 
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In  March,  1634,  Charles  II.  granted  all  the  territory,  called  by  the 
Dutch  New-Netherlands,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York:  And  iu 
June,  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New  Jerfey,  to  Lord 
Berkley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  jointly;  who,  in  1665, 
agreed  upon  certain  conccffions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteiet,  Efq.  their  governor.  He  pur- 
chafed  confiderable  trai5ls  of  la:ad  from  the  Indians,  for  fmall  ,confidera- 
tions,  and  the  fettlements  increafed. 

The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672  ;  but  it  was  redored  by  the 
peace  of  Weftminiler,  February  9th,    1674. 

In  confequence  of  the  conqueit  made  by  the  Dutch,  and  to  obviate 
any  objec^aons  that  might  be  made  on  account  of  it  againft  the  former 
grant,  a  new  patent  was  iiTued,  in  1674,  to  the  duke  of  York,  for  the 
fame  countr)'  In  July  of  this  year.  New  Jerfey  was  divided,  and  \v'eft 
Jerfey  was  granted,  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  affigns  of  Lord  Berk- 
ley ;  and  Eaft  Jerfey  to  Sir  G.  Carteret.  The  divifion  line  was  to  run 
from  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  Little  Egg  Harbonr,  on  Barnegate  Creek, 
being  about  the  middle  betweeii  Cape  May  and  Sandy  Hook,  to  a  creek, 
a  little  below  Ancocus  creek,  on  Diaware  river,  thenc^:^'  about  thirtv-five 
r.iiles,  ftraitcourfe,  along  Delaware  river,  up  to  41°  40'  north  latitude. 
This  line  has  never  been  fettled,  but  has  oyer  fince  continued  to  be  a  fub- 
jei5l  of  contention. 

In  1675,  Weft  Jerfey,  which  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Berkley,  was 
fold  to  John  Fenwick,  in  truft  for  Edward  Bylinge.  Fenwick  came 
over  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  at  Salem.  Thefe  \vere  the  firft  Englifh 
fcttlers  in  Weft  Jerfey.  In  1676,  the  intereft  of  Bylinge  in  Weft  Jerfey, 
was  afligned-  to  William  Penn,  Gavin  Lourie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  as 
truftees,  for  the  ufe  of  his  creditors.  Mutuil  quit  claims  were  executed 
between  Sir  George  Carteret  and  the  truftees  of  Bylinge.  This  partition 
was  confirmed  in  1719,  by  an  aft  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  Jerfeys, 

In  1678,  the  duke  of  York  made  a  new  grant  of  Weft  Jerfey  to  the 
affigns  of  Lord  Berkley. 

Agreeably  to  Sir  George  Carteret's  will,  dated  December  5,  1678, 
Eaft  Jerfey  was  fold,  in  i6iz,  to  twelve  proprietors,  who  by  twelve  fe- 
parate  deeds,  conveyed  one-half  of  their  intereft  to  twelve  other  perfons, 
ieparately,  in  foe  fimplc.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  thefe  twenty- 
four  proprietors,  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  fame  year.  Thefe  twenty- 
four  fhares,  by  Tales  of  fmall  parrs  of  them,  and  by  thefe  fmall  parts  be- 
ing again  divided  among  the  children  of  fucceflivc  families,  became  at 
lalt  fuhdividcd  in  fucii  a  manner,  as  that  fome  of  the  proprietors  had 
only  o-.e-40th  part,  of  a  48th  part  of  a  24th  fhare.  Weft  Jerfey  was  in 
the  fame  condition.  Tiiis  created  much  confufion  in  the  management 
of  the  general  proprietors,  particularly  in  regard  tq  appointing"gover- 
nors.  Tiiefe  inconveniencies,  aided  by  otiier  caufes  of  complaint,  which 
had  been  increafing  for  fcveral  years,  and  were  fa  ft  advancing  to  a  dan- 
gerons  crifis,  difpofed  the  proprietors  to  furrcndcrthc  government  to  the 
crown,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  accepted  by  queen  Ann,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  170Z.  Till  this  time  the  government  of  New  Jerfey  was 
proprietory ;  it  now  brcamc  royal,  and  lo  continued  till  the  memorable 
lourth  of  July,   1776. 

This 
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This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  during  the  bloody 
conteft  between  Great-Britain  and  America.  Her  lofles  both  of  men 
and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  ftate, 
was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  ilates.  When  General 
Walhington  was  retreating  through  the  jerfeys,  almoft  forfaken  by  all 
others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders  ;  and  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  compofed  the  ftrength  of  his  army.  There 
is  hardly  a  town  in  tlie  Hate  that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  army 
that  was  not  rendered  fignal  bv  fome  enterprize  or  exploit.  At  Trenton 
the  enemy  received  a  check  which  may  be  faid  with  juflice  to  have  turned 
the  tide  of  the  war.  At  Princeton,  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  they  received 
another,  which,  united,  obliged  them  to  retire  with  precipitation,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  difgracefui  winter  quarters.  But  whatever  Jionour 
this  llate  might  derive  from  the  relation,  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  give  a 
particular  defcription  of  battles  or  fieges ;  wc  leave  tliis  to  the  pen  of 
the  hillorian,  and  only  obferve  in  general,  that  the  many  military  at- 
chievemcnts  performed  by  the  Jerfey  foldiers,  give  this  itate  one  of  the 
firll  ranks  among  her  filters  in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  her  to  a  (hare 
ofpraifethat  bears  no  proportion  to  her  iize,  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
the  late  glorious  revolution. 

Governors  0/  New-Jersey,  _/)-o«  the  furrender  of  the  Go'vernmtnt   hy 

the  Proprietors  in  1702,  to  the pre/ent  time. 
f  Edward,  vifcount  Cornbury,   1702  to  1708,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 
•f  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  1 70S  to  1709,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
Lt.  Gov.  Richard  Ingoldlby,   1709  to  17 10,  when  came  in 
f  Brigadier  Robert  Hunter,        17 10  to  1720,  who  refigned  in  favour  of 
f  William  Burnet,  1720  to  1727,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 

f  John  Montgomery,  1728  to  1731,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

f  William  Croiby,  1731  to  1736,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
John  Anderfon,  Prejidcntofthe  Council,  1736,  by  whofe  death,  about  two 

weeks  after,  the  government  devolved  to 
John  Hamilton,  Prejident  of  the  Council,    1736  to  1738. 

Thofe  marked  f  were  Governors  in  chief,  and  down  to  this  time 
were  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  but  from  1738 
forward.  New  Jerfey  has  had  a  feparate  governor. 
f  Lewis  Morris,  1738  to  1746,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
John  Hamilton,  Pref.dent,       1746,  —  by  whofe  death  it  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Prtfidcnt,         1746  to  1747. 
\  Jonatlun  Belcher,  1747  to  1757,  died,  and  the  government 

again  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Prejident,  1757  to  1758. 

Thomas  Pownall,  then  Governor  of  MafTachufetts,  being  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, arrived  on  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  but 
continued  in  the  province  a  few  da)'s  only. 

f  Francis 
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f  Francis  Bernard, 
■J-  Thomas  Boone, 


•j-  Jofiah  Hardy, 
-j-  William  Franklin, 
f  William  Livingllon, 
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1758  to  1760,  removed    to     Boflon    and 
fucceeded  by 

1760  to  1 761,  removed    to  S.    Carolina, 

and  fucceeded  by 

1761  to  1763,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 
1763  to  1776,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 
1776 
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SITUATION    and    extent. 


Miles. 
Length  288  1 
Breadth   156  j 


Betwee 


5  39°  43'  ^'^'^  4^**  North  Latitude. 
"  I    0°  20'  Eaft,  and  5*  Weft  Longitude. 


O  U  N  D  E  D  eaft,  by  Delaware  river  ;  north,  by  the 
parallel  of  42°   north  latitude,  which  divides  it   from 


Boundaries.     l-C 

the  ftate  of  New  York;  fouth,  by  the  parallel  of  39°  43'  18"  north 
latitude,  which  divides  it  from  the  ftates  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  weft,  by  a  meridian  line,  drawn  from  the  termination  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude,  from  a  point  on  Delaware  river,  near  Wilmington, 
in  the  parallel  of  39°  43'  18"  to  interfeft  the  parallel  of  42°.  This 
line  divides  the  ftate  from  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  Weftern  Territory, 
(fo  called)  and  from  a  trad  of  land,  20  miles  fquare,  which  was  confirmed 
to  Connedicut  by  Congrefs.  The  northweft  corner  of  Pennfylvania  ex- 
tends about  one  mile  and  an  half  into  Lake  Erie,  and  is  about  twenty 
miles  weft  of  the  old  French  fort  at  Prefque  Iflc.  The  ftate  lies  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  and  contains  about  44,900  fquare  miles,  equal  to 
about  28,800,000  acres. 

Mines  and  Minerals.']  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number,  fitua- 
tion,  and  various  kinds  of  mines  and  minerals  in  this  ftate.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountains,  vitriolic,  aluminous,  and  other  mineral  earths  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  Beds  of  coal,  lying  pretty  deep,  in  a  ho- 
rizontal dircdlion,  are  almoft  univerfal  in  this  weftern  country  ;  but  me- 
tallic ores  of  all  kinds,  cfpecially  that  of  iron,  appear  to  be  wanting  ; 
while  they  are  found  in  great  plenty  eaftward  of  the  mountains.  A 
very  probable  rcafon  has  been  afligncd  why  it  ftiould  be  fo.  It  is  this : 
1'hc  country  eaftward  of  the  mountains,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  has  evi- 
dently been  torn  to  pieces  by  fome  violent  convulfion,  while  that  on  the 
other  fide  has  remained  undifturbed.  During  this  convulfion,  the  iron 
ore  was  probably  thrown  up  from  very  great  depths,  where,  by  its  gravi- 
ty, it  was  accumulated,  and  coal,  which  lay  nearer  the  furface,  was,  by 
the  fame  convulfion,  buried  immcnfcly  deep. 

Cii'il 
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Ci-vil  Jivi/jfms.]   Pennfylvania  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which, 
with  their  cobnty  towns,  fituation,  &c.  are  mentioned  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


Counties. 

County  Towns. 

Situation. 

SettI'd 

Mines,    &c. 

Philadel.    (City) 

Philadelphia. 

On   Delaware  R. 

All 
All 
All 

Chefter. 

Weft  Cheller. 

OnSufquehan.  R. 

Iron  ore. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

On  Delaware  R 

Bucks. 

Newcon. 

On  Delaware  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Montgomery. 

Norrilton. 

On  Schuylkill  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Lancaller. 

Lancafter. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Dauphin. 

Louifburgh. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

3 

4 

Berks. 

Reading. 

On  Schuylkill  R. 

1 

Coal  mines  &c. 

Northampton. 

Eafton. 

On  Delaware  R. 

3 

4- 

Iron  ore. 

Luzerne. 

Wilklborough. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

3 

4 

Coal  mines 

York. 

York. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

I 
2. 

Iron  ore. 

Cumberland. 

Carlifle. 

OnSufquehan.  R. 

I 

Lead  mines  &c. 

Nort-Humberland. 

Sunbury. 

On  weft  branch  S. 

*    I 
1  0 

Franklin. 

Chamberftown 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

3 

4 

Bedford. 

Bedford. 

On  Juniatta  R. 

I 

2. 

Iron  mines,  &c. 

Huntingdon.       Huntingdon. 

On  Juniatta  R. 

I 

4 

Coal  mines. 

Weftmoreland. 

Greenfburg. 

On  Allegany  R. 

I 
4 

Coal  mines. 

Fayette.                Union. 

On  Monongahela. 

I 

2. 

Waihington.     j  Wafhington. 

S.W.  corner  ftate. 

I 

4 

Allegany.       i     Pittfhurg. 

On  AUeTany  R. 

I 
4 

*  j4  'very  large  proportion  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  ji  ate  are  in  this  county, 
(Northumberland)  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  millions  0/  acres. 

Rivers, 
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Rivers.}  There  arc  fiv  confiderable  rivers,  which,  with  their  numercu? 
k-;inclies,  peninfulate  the  whole  ftate,  viz.  The  Delaware,  SchuylkilJ, 
JmiVjUchannah,  Yohoganey,  Mononjahela,  and  Allegany.  We  have 
aircaJy  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Delaware  river,  until 
jtcrofTes  into  Pennfylvania  (page  245.)  From  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
tay,  at  Cane  Henlopcn,  to  Pr.iladeipiua,  is  reckoned  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles.  So  far  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  a  feventy- 
Sjur  gun  fhip.  From  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  faUs  is  thirty-five  miles. 
This  is  the  head  of  floop  navij^ation.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
tliat  carry  eight  or  nine  tons,  forty  miles  further,  and  for  Indian  canoes, 
except  fcveral  fmall  falls  or  portages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  At 
Ealion,  it  receives  the  Lehigh  from  the  weft,  which  is  navigable  thirty 
miles.  The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton  falls,  and  at  Philadelphia 
iifcs  generally  about  fLX  feet.     A  north-eaft  and  eaft  wind  raifes  it  higher. 

On  Cape  Henlopen  •  ftands  the  light-houfe,  with  a  few  other  houfes. 
Oppofite  the  light-houfe,  on  the  Jerfey  fliore,  twelve  miles,  is  Cape  May. 
Between  thefe  Capes  is  the  entrance  into  die  Delaware  bay.  The  en- 
lance  into  the  river  is  twenty  miles  further  up,  at  Bombay  Hook,  where 
she  river  is  four  or  five  miles  wide.  From  Bombay  Hook  to  Reedy 
iPjmd  is  twenty  miles.  This  illand  is  the  rendezvous  of  outward  bound 
iiips  in  autumn  and  fpring,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.  The  courfe 
torn  this  to  tlic  fea  is  S.  S.  E.  fo  that  a  N.  W.  wind,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing wind  in  thefe  feafons,  is  fair  for  veflels  to  put  out  to  fea.  Tiiis 
liver  is  generally  frozen  one  or  two  months  in  the  year  fo  as  to  prevent 
navigation. 

•From  Cheiler  to  Philadelphia,  twenty  miles,  the  channel  of  the  river 
i  narrowed  by  iflands  of  marfh,  which  are  generally  banked  and  turned 
sito  rich  and  immenfely  -valuable  meadows. 

Sillingfport,  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  fortified  in  the  late 
war  for  the  defence  of  the  channel.  Oppofite  this  fort,  feveral  large 
iL:u-nes  of  timber,  headed  with  iron  fpikcs,  called  chevauxde  frizes,  were 
ii-nf;  to  prevent  the  Britifh  (hips  from  pafling.  Since  the  peace,  a  curious 
riTichine  has  been  invented  in  Piiiladelphia,  to  raife  them. 

The  Schuylkill  riles  north-weft  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  through 
«.lu-ch  it  pafl'es,  into  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  runs,  from  its  fource, 
t^Twards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  fouth-eaft  direftion,  and 
Hitls  into  the  Delaware  three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  is  navigable 
from  above  Reading,  eighty-five  or  ninety-miles,  to  its  mouth.  There 
xre  three  floating  bridges  thrown  acrols  it,  made  of  logs  faftened  together, 
xiid  lying  upon  the  water. 

The  Sufquchannali  river  rifes  in  lake  Otfego,  in  the  ftate  of  New- 
York,  and  runs  in  fuch  a  winding  courfe  as  to  crofs  the  boundary  line 
Ictwccn  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  three  times.  It  receives  Tvoga 
*ucr,  one  of  its  principal  branches,  in  lat.  41°  57',  three  miles  fouth  of 
liic  boundary  line .  The  Sufquchannah  branch  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
tS'  Its  fourcc,  whence  to  Moiia.vhs  river,  is  but  twenty  miles.  The  Ty- 
cifi  oianch  is  navigable  fifty  miles,  for  batteaux ;  and  its  fource  is  but 
fi  lew  miles  from  the  Cheneiiee,  which  empties  into  laltc  Ontario.     From 

•  JSirn/o/ra  is  a  Swcdilh  word,  fignifying  <  (naringin* 
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Tyoga  point,  the  river  proceeds  ibuth-eafl:  to  Wyoming,  without  any  ob- 
ftruftion  by  falls,  and  then  fouth-weft,  over  Wyoming  falls,  till  at  Sunbury, 
in  about  lat.  41°  it  meets  the  weft  branch  of  Saiquehannah,  which  is 
navigable  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  fome  of  the  branches  of  it  are 
navigable  fifty  miles,  and  are  faid  to  approach  very  near  fome  of  the 
boatuble  branches  of  the  Allegany  river.  From  Sunbury  the  river  is 
paffable  with  boats  to  Louifburgh  and  Middletown,  on  Swetara ;  and  with 
rafts  of  boarca  and  malls  to  Lancafter,  but  it  is  attended  with  diflicuky 
and  danger  on  account  of  the  numerous  falls  below  Middletown.  About 
fifteen  m.les  above  Louifburgh,  it  receives  the  Juniatta,  from  the  north- 
weft,  proceeding  fi-om  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  flowing  through  a 
mountainous,  broken  country.  It  is  navigable,  however,  eighty  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Svvetara,  which  falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  from  the  north  caft, 
is  navigable  fif-fea  tniles.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Swetara  to  the  Tulpehoken,  a  branch  oi  t'le 
Sc;'v,^kill.  Should  this  be  eftefled,  a  pafTage  would  be  open  to  Phila- 
delphia from  the  Juniatta,  the  Tyoga,  and  the-  eaft  and  weft  branches  of 
the  Sufquchannah,  which  water  at  leaft  15,000,000  of  acres.  From  this 
junction,  the  general  courfe  of  the  river  is  about  fouth-eaft  until  it  falls 
into  the  head  of  Chcfapeek  bay,  juft  below  Havre-de-Grace.  It  is  about 
a  mile  wide  'at  its  mouthy  and  is  navigable  for  fea  veffels  but  about  twenty 
miles,  on  account  of  its  rapids.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  ro- 
mantic, particularly  where  it  paffes  through  the  mountains.  This  paffage 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  forced  through  by  the  preiTure  of  the 
water,  or  of  having  been  burft  open  by  fome  convuliion  in  nature. 

The  feveral  branches  of  Yohogaay  river  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Allegany  m.ountains.  After  running  a  fliort  dlftance,  they  unite  and  form 
a  large  beautiful  river,  which,  in  pafing  Tome  of  the  moft  weftern  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  precipitates  itfelf  over  a  level  ledge  of  rocks,  lyi'ig 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  courfi  of  the  river.  Tiiefe  falls,  cnlled 
the  Ohiopyle  falls,  are  about  tv/enty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and 
the  river  is  perhaps  eighty  yards  widt.  For  a  confiderable  uiftance  be- 
low the  falls,  the  water  is  very  rapid,  and  boils  and  foams  vehemently, 
occafioning  a  continual  mift  to  rife  from  it,  even  at  noon  day,  and  in 
fair  weather.  The  river  at  this  place  runs  to  the  fcuth-v/eft,  but  prefently 
winds  round  to  the  north-v/eft,  and  continuing  this  courfe  for  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  it  lofes  its  name  by  uniting  with  the  Monongaheia,  v/hich 
comes  from  the  fouthward,  and  contains,  perhaps,  twice  as  muchv/ater. 
Thefe  united  ftreams,  fliortly  after  their  junftion,  mingle  with  the  waters 
of  the  Allegany  at  Pittiburgh,  and  together  form  the  grand  river  Ohio. 

The  Monongahela  has  been  particularly  deicribed,  and  fome  obferva- 
tions  made  on  the  navigation  of  the  Allegany,  (Page  44.)  In  addition 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  at  the  junftion  of  French  Creek  (which  comes 
from  the  north-weft)  with  the  Allegany,  are  the  remains  of  a  Britifh  for- 
tification ;  and  about  a  mile  above  is  a  fort,  built  in  1787,  and  then 
guarded  by  a  company  of  about  fixty  American  foldicrs,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Hart,  from  Connecticut.  The  Pennfylvania  north  line, 
•roftes  French  Creek  about  three  miles  above  Le  Boeuf,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  fort.    From  Le  Boeuf  to  Prefque-iflej  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
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is  an  old  waggon  road,  cut  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  1 75  5.  The  lands 
on  French  Creek  are  very  fertile,  and  moltly  cleared,  which  is  an  evi- 
dence that  its  former  Indian  inhabitants  were  numerous.  Fourteen  miley 
from  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  a  gentle  rapid,  thence  to  its  mouth,  it  ii 
flow,  deep  and  fmooth. 

Before  we  le.ive  this  interefting  head  concerning  rivers,  we  cannot 
omit  inforting  tlic  obfervations  of  Mr.  Charles  Tiiomfon,  fecretary  of 
Congrefs.  '  IJefides  the  three  channels  mentioned  (page 45)  between  the 
v/cllern  waters,  and  the  Atlantic,  there  are  two  others,  to  which  the 
Pennfylvanians  are  turning  their  attention  ;  one  from  Prefque^ifle,  on 
I.Tke  Erie,  to  Lc  Bccuf,  down  the  Allegany  to  Kifliiminitas,  then  tip 
the  Kifliiminitas,  and  from  thence,  by  a  fmall  portage,  to  Juniatta,  which 
falls  into  the  Sufquehannah :  The  other  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  eail 
branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  to  Philadelphia.  Both  thefc 
are  faid  to  be  very  praflicable  ;  and,  conndering  the  enterprifing  temper 
of  the  Pennfylvanians,  and  particularly  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
whofe  objert  is  concentered  in  promoting  the  commerce  and  trade  of  one 
city,  it  is  not  improbable  but  one  or  both  oftiiefe  communications  will  be 
opened  and  improved*.' 

There  is  faid  to  be  ftill  another  communication  equally  as  pradlicable 
as  cither  of  the  others ;  and  that  is  between  the  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Tj-ogi  and  a  branch  of  the  Allegany,  the  head  waters  of  which,  are 
bat  a  ihort  dillancc  from  each  other.  The  Seneca  Indians  fay,  they  can 
walk  four  limes  in  a  day,  from  the  boatable  waters  of  the  Ohio,  to  thofc 
of  the  Tyoga,  at  the  place  now  mentioned.  And  between  the  Sufque- 
jiannah,  jufl  before  it  erodes  into  Pennfylvania  the  lirft  time,  and  the 
J3e!a\vare,   is  a  portage  of  only  twelve  miles 

One  remark  mull  not  be  omitted  here,  and  that  is,  that  in  all  the  back 
country,  waters  of  this  ftate,  even  in  thole  higli  up  in  the  mountain?, 
marine  pctrifadlions  may  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

Si<:ai!ips.'\  The  only  fwamps  worth  noticing,  are,  the  Great  S-xvamp, 
between  Northampton  and  Luzerne  counties,  and  Bitff'aloe  jhxamp  in  the 
north-weflern  parts  of  Northumberland  county,  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  v.efl  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Thefc  fwamps,  on  examination 
and  furvey,  are  found  to  be  bodies  of  rich  farm  land,  thickly  covered  with 
l:each  and  fugar  maple. 

Mountains,  face  of  the  country,  foil  and  produBionsA  As  much  as  nearly 
nnc  third  of  this  flate  may  be  called  mountainous;  parcicidarly  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin,  Dauphin, 
ntid  part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  which  pafs,  under  various 
iiamci,  the  numerous  ridges  and  fpurs,  vliich  colledlivcly  form  what 
we  c'lufc  to  call,  for  the  fake  ofclcarnefs,  theOREAT  rance  of  Al- 
i.ECANY  MOUNTAINS.  The  principal  ridgcs  in  this  raugc,  in  Pennfyl- 
>'ania,  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountain,  which  pafs  north  of  Naza- 
reth in  Northampton  county,  and  purfue  a  fouth-wcll  courfe,  acrofs  the 
i.eh'gh,  tlirough  Dauphin  county,  jail  above  Louifburgh,  thence  on  the 
weft  fide  oftlic  Sufquehannah  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties. 
Back  of  thcfe,  and  nearly  parallel  with  them,  are  Peters,  Tufcarora  and 
fScfcopck  mountains,  on  tlic  call  of  the  Sufquehannah  ;   and  on  the  weft, 

•  .9«  Apper.iix  to  Mr.  fcjfirfon's  Notes  on  Virginia.    No.  I. 
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Shareman's  hills.  Sideling  hills.  Ragged,  Great  Warriors,  Evits  and 
Wilis  mountains  ;  then  the  great  Allegany  ridge,  which  being  the  largeft, 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  range  ;  weil  of  this  are  the  Laurel  and  Clicf- 
nut  ridges.  Between  the  Juniatta  and  the  well  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah  are  Jacks,  TufTes,  Nittiny  and  Bald  Eagle  mountains.  The 
vales  between  thefe  mountains  are  generally  of  a  rich,  black  foil,  fuited 
to  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grafs.  Some  of  the  mountains  will 
admit  of  cultivation  almoll  at  their  tops. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  country  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fide  of  the  range  of  mountains  we  have  jull  been  defcribing.  Be- 
tween thefe  mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this  but  in  all  the  fouthern  ftates,  are  feveral 
ranges  of  Hones,  fand,  earths  and  minerals,  whicii  lie  in  the  utmoll  con- 
fufion.  Beds  of  llone,  of  vait  extent,  particularly  of  lime-ftone,  have 
their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments  thrown  confufedly 
in  every  diredlion.  Between  thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean,  is  a  very 
extenfive  colleflion  of  fand,  clay,  mud  and  (hells,  partly  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by  floods  from  the  upper 
country,  and  partly  produced  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  fubllances. 
The  country  weftward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpedts,  is 
totally  different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken  and  variegated,  but  there 
are  no  mountains  ;  and  when  viewed  from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of 
the  Allegany,  it  appears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undillurbed  in  the  fituation  wherein 
they  were  firft  formed.  The  layers  of  clay,  fand  and  coal,  are  nearly 
horizontal.  Scarcely  a  fmgle  inilance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary. 
Detached  rocks  are  indeed  found  here  in  all  fituations,  as  well  as  eaft- 
ward  of  the  mountains  ;  but  thefe  are  only  fuch  as  lie  near  the  furface, 
and  being  undermined  by  the  vvaters,  have  tumbled  from  their  original 
places.  Every  appearance,  in  Ihort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
the  original  cruft,  in  which  the  ilone  was  formed,  has  never  been  bro- 
ken up  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains,  as  it  evidently  has  been  eaft- 
ward  of  them.  The  irregularity  and  uneven nefs  of  the  country  weft- 
ward  of  the  mountains,  appear  to  have  been  the  effe£l  of  water  dsfcend- 
ing  in  heavy  ftiowers  of  rain.  Many  thoufands  of  fquare  miles  are  cut 
by  innumerable  deep  drains  for  carrying  off  water,  and  nothing  is  left 
between  them  but  high,  fteep  and  narrow  ridges.  The  prodigious  rains 
which  produced  this  furpriling  effecl,  probably  filled  up  the  intervals 
between  the  mountains,  and  the  preilure  of  the  water  in  time,  may  have 
become  fo  great  as  to  have,  at  length,  broken  through  the  loweft  and 
weakeft  parts  of  them ;  and  in  fuch  places  have  carried  away  the  rocks 
which  formed  the  ridges,  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  prefent  beds  of  the 
rivers ;  part  of  the  water  running  eaftward,  and  part  weftward,  fo  that 
the  principal  ridge,  the  proper  Allegany,  only  was  left  unbroken.  The 
rocks,  thus  torn  from  their  beds,  appear  to  have  been  lodged  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  mountains,  where  at  this  day  we  find  them  ;  and  the 
gravel,  fand  and  earth,  carried  far  below,  and  depofited  in  the  lower 
countryj  in  fucceffion,  according  to  their  refpe<5tive  gravities  * . 

*  See  Col.  Mag.  Vol,  I.  P.  49. 
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In  this  conhe^lbp,  ^h  €onf.rtr.3.;Ion  of  what  we  have  nov/  been  fay- 
iBg,  and  alfo  of  wb:it  wr.s  oblerVt.l,  page  48,  I  beg  lca\'e  to  introduce 
the  remarks  of  tiu-  fecrst^ry  ef  Cona-r^i-s  whom  we  jutl  now  quoted, 
which  were  f'ijr;^eneH  on  lib  lea^inc;;  Mr.  Jfireribn's  delcription  of  the 
pafTage  of  the  FatOinak  through  the  Blue  ridga.  '  The  refleftions  I  was 
led  irto  oi^  viewing  this  paflage  of  the  P.>tomak  through  the  Blue  ridge 
Were,  that  this  country  muii  l.ave  fuiFereJ  fome  violent  convu'fion,  and 
that  the  face  of  it  muil:  ha\e  been  changed  from  what  it  probably  was 
>  fome  centuries  ago  ;  that  the  brt'ken  and  ragged  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain on  each  fide  therivtr;  the  tremendous  rocks,  which  are  left  v/ith 
one  end  fixed  in  the  precii)ice,  and  the  other  jutting  out,  and  feemingly 
ready  to  fall  for  want  of  fupport  ;  the  bed  of  the  river  for  feveral  miles 
below  obftrufted,  and  fiHei  with  the  loofe  ftones  carried  from  this 
mound;  in  fhort,  every  tlii-g  on  which  you  call  your  eye,  evidently  de- 
monftrates  a  dirmpture  and  bic:a;h  in  the  mountain,  and  tnat,  before 
thi.;  happened,  what  is  now  a  f  uitf  il  vale,  was  formerly  a  great  lake  or 
colle(^ioii  of  water,  whicii  poHibly  might  have  here  formed  a  mighty 
calcade,  or  had  its  vent  to  the  ocean  by  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the 
Biue  ridge  fcems  to  terndnate.  Befides  this,  there  are  Other  parts  of  this 
country  whicii  bear  evider  r  traces  of  a  like  convulfion.  From  the  bell 
accounts  I  have  been  able  \o  obtain,  the  place  Wi.ere  the  Delaware  now 
flows  through  the  Kitiatiimy  niounraiu,  w!  ich  is  a  continuation  of  what 
ia  called  the  Nortii  ridge,  or  mountain,  was  net  its  original  courfe,  but 
that  it  paficd  through  what  is  now  called  *  the  Wind-gap,'  a  place  feveral 
miles  to  the  welhvard,  and  above  an  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
prefent  bed  of  the  river.  Tills  wind -gap  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  the 
ftonos  in  it  fuch  as  fcem  to  have  been  wafhed  for  ages  by  water  runnn  g 
over  them.  Should  this  have  been  the  cafe,  there  muil  have  been  a  large 
lake  behind  that  mountain,  and  by  fome  uncommon  fwell  in  the  waters, 
or-  by  fome  convulfion  of  nature,  the  river  muft  have  opened  its  wav 
through  a  different  part  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting  there  with  lofs 
obllrudion,  carried  away  v/ith  it  the  oppofing  mounds  of  earth,  and 
deluged  the  country  below  with  the  immenfe  colledlion  of  waters  to 
which  this  new  paHage  gave  vent.  T'here  are  Hill  remaining,  and  daily 
dilcovcred,  innumerable  inllances  of  fuch  a  deluge  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  after  it  paiied  th-  hills  above  the  fdls  of  Tienton,  and  reached  the 
champaign.  On  the  New  Jerfey  fide,  which  is  flatter  than  the  Pennfyl- 
vania  fide,  all  the-  country  belov/  Crofwick  hills  feems  to  have  been 
overflowed  to  the  diflance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back  from  the 
river,  and  to  have  acquired  a  new  foil  by  the  earth  and  clay  brought 
down  and  mixed  with  tlie  nn-ive  far.d.  Thcfpoton  which  Philadelphia 
ftands  evidently  appears  to  U-  made  ground.  The  diiferent  flrata 
through  which  they  pafs  in  digging  to  water,  the  acorns,  leaves,  and 
fomctimes  branches,  which  are  found  above  twenty  feet  below  the  fur- 
fiacc,  all  (eem  to  demonllratc  this.  I  am  informed  that  at  York  town 
in  Virginia,  in  tne  bank  of  York  river,  there  are  different  (Irata  of 
fhcl's  and  earth,  one  above  another,  wliich  fccm  to  point  out  tnat  the 
country  there  has  undergone  feveral  changes  ;  that  the  fea  has,  for  a  fuc- 
ccfhon  of  ages,  occupied  the  place  where  dry  land  now  appears;  and 
that  the  ground  has  been  fuddenly  raifed  at  various  periods.     What  a 
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change  would  it  make  in  the  country  below,  fhould  the  mountains  at 
Niagara,  by  any  accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a  palTage  fuddenly 
opened  to  drain  ofF  the  waters  of  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes  :  While  ru- 
minating on  thefe  fubjeftb,  I  have  often  been  hurried  away  by  fancy,  and 
led  to  Imagine,  that  what  is  now  the  bay  of  IVIexico,  was  once  a  cham- 
paign country  ;  and  that  from  the  point  or  cape  of  Florida,  there  was  a 
continued  range  of  mountains  through  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico, 
Martinique,  Gauialoupe,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  till  it  reached  the 
coaft  of  America,  and  formed  the  fhores  which  bounded  the  ocean,  and 
guarded  the  country  behind :  that,  by  fome  convulfion  or  {hock  of  na- 
ture, the  fea  had  broken  through  thefe  mounds,  and  deluged  that  vaft 
plain,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes  ;  that  being  there  heaped  up 
by  the  trade-winds,  always  blowing  from  one  quarter,  it  had  found  its 
way  back,  as  it  continues  to  do,  through  the  gulph  between  Florida  and 
Cuba,  carrying  with  it  the  loom  and  fand  it  may  have  fcooped  from  the 
country  it  had  occupied,  part  of  which  it  may  have  depofited  on  the 
Ihores  of  North  America,  and  widi  part  formed  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land.— But  thefe  are  only  the  vifions  of  fancy  *.' 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  faid  refpefting  the  face  of  the 
country  in  Pennfylvania,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  excepting  the  Alle- 
gany range  of  mountains,  which  crofTes  the  Hate  in  an  oblique  direftion, 
and  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  wide,  the  ftate  is  generally  level,  or 
agreeably  diverhiied  with  gentle  hills  and  vales. 

The  foil  is  of  the  various  kinds  ;  in  fome  parts  it  is  barren ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ftate  is  good  land  ;  and  no  inconfiderable  part  is  very 
good.  Perhaps  the  proportion  of  finl  rate  land  is  not  greater  in  any 
of  the  tliirteen  ftates.  The  richell  part  of  the  itate  that  is  fettled  is 
Lancafter  county.  The  richelt  that  is  unfettled,  is  between  Allegany 
river  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  Hate.  Of  this  fine 
traft,  ioo,oco  acres,  lying  on  and  near  French  Creek,  are  for  fale  by 
the  ftate.  The  convenient  communications  through  this  creek  into  the 
Allegany,  and  from  the  Allegany,  through  various  creeks  and  rivers  to 
the  Sulquehannah  and  Patomak,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  north  fide  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  richeft  and  the  beft  fettled  land 
throughout,  owing  entirely  to  the  circumftance  of  the  weftern  road 
having  been  run  by  the  armies,  prior  to  1762,  through  the  towns  of 
Lancafter,  Carlifie  and  Bedford,  and  thence  to  Pittftjurgh.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  turning  the  tide  of  fettlers  from  this  old  channel,  into  the  unfet- 
tled and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  government  and  landed  in- 
tereft  of  Pennfylvania  have  been,  and  ai'e  ftill  bufy  in  cutting  conveni- 
ent roads.  During  thelaft  fummer  (1788)  they  run  a  road  north,  from 
the  former  roads  beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  north  portage  between  De- 
lav/are  and  Sufquehannah ;  and  thence  north  eighty  degrees  weft  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyoga  ;  the  firft  feventy  miles,  and  the  laft  above  fixty. 
It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  road  from  Sunbury,  at  the  forks  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of  Sufquehannah,  weft,  150  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  Toby's  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river,  from  the 
eaft.     This  road  will  be  through  a  trad  of  rich  land,  now  for  fale  by 

*   Je.Terfon's  Notes  on  Virginia.     Appendix,  No.  11. 
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the  ftate.  A  road  is  alfo  cutting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoga,  fouth- 
ward,  to  the  mouth  of  Loyal,  a  branch  of  the  weft  branch  of  Sufque- 
hannah.  Another  road  is  cutting  from  Huntingdon-town,  on  Franks- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniatta,  weftward  thirty  miles,  to  a  navigable  brandi 
of  the  Allegany. 

Thus  the  well-judged  policy  of  this  ftate,  is  paving  the  way  for  the 
fcttlement  of  all  their  wafte  lands.  And  to  evidence  their  benevolence, 
and  their  wifhes  to  have  the  advantages  of  educ.ition  increafed,  and  more 
cxtenavely  enjoyed,  they  have  allotted  60.000  acres  of  thefe  wafte  lands 
for  liiC  ufe  of  public  fcliools  ;  and  above  60,000  more  have  been  granted 
for  XAzi  purpofe,  and  to  the  focieties  cftabliihed  for  the  promotion  of 
know.edge,  the  arts,  religion,  Sec. 

In  addition  to  tiiC  common  obfervalion,  that  the  natural  growth  of 
this  ftate  is  fimuar  to  that  of  New-Jcrfey  and  New- York,  which  is  indeed 
the  cafe  in  moft  refpefts,  it  may  b?  faid,  that  there  are  in  Pennfylvania 
great  bodies  of  fug;!  r- maple,  particularly  in  tiie  counties  of  Northampton, 
Luzerne,  Northumberland  and  Wailiington,  which  yield  a  well-tafted 
ani  vvholefome  fugar,  to  profit. 

Cumberland  and  Franklin  valley  is  timbered  principally  with  locuft, 
black  walnut,  hickory  and  white  oak.  The  moi  ntainous  parts  are  covered 
•with  fines,  chefnuts,  &c. 

The  produce  from  culture,  confifts  of  wheat,  which  is  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  th'j  ftate,  fome  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,  oars,  ipeltz  *, 
barley,  wjiich  is  now  raifed  in  greater  quantities  than  formerly,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  vaft  cumfumption  of  it  by  the  breweries  in  Pniladelpiiia,  hemp, 
flax,  and  vegetables  of  all  the  various  kinds  common  to  the  climate. 
Pennfylvania  is  a  good  grazing  country,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
fed,  and  large  dairies  are  kept,  but  their  beef,  pork  and  cheefe,  are  not 
reckoned  fo  good  as  thofe  of  Connecticut  and  the  other  parts  of  New- 
England  ;  but  their  butter  has  been  iuppofed  fuperior. 

Climate,  dij'eafes,  longevity,  ^V.]  Nothing  different  from  thatof  Con- 
ncfticut ;  except,  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains,  the  weather  is 
much  morererular.  The  inhabitants  never  feel  thofe  quick  iranfitions 
from  cold  to  heat,  by  a  change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thofe 
{o  frequently  experience,  who  live  eaftward  of  the  mountains,  and  near 
the  fca.  The  hot  fouthwardly  winds  get  chilled  by  pafling  over  the  long 
chain  of  Allegany  mountains. 

It  his  been  obforvcd  that  Pennfylvania  is  now  more  unhealthy  than 
formerly  ;  that  bilious  and  remitting  fevers,  which  a  few  years  ago  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  creeks  and  mill-ponds, 
now  appear  in  parts  remote  from  them  all,  and  in  the  higheft  fituations. 
This  change  has  been  traced  to  three  caufes  :  Firft,  To  the  increafe  of 
mill-ponds.  Till  tlicic  were  eftablilhed,  intermittents,  in  feveral  coun- 
ties in  Pennfylvania,  were  unknown.  Secondly,  to  the  clearing  of 
the  coui  try.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  intermittents  on  the  ihores  of 
the  Sufquehannah,  have  kept  an  cxaft  pace  with  the  paflfagcs  which 
have  becii  opened  for  the  propagation  of  marlh  effluvia,  by  cutting  down 
the  wood  which    formerly  grew    in  its    neighbourhood.     A  diftindiion, 

•  See  this  kind cf  grain  dcJcrikeJ,  page  53. 
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however,  is  to  be  made  between  clearing  and  cultivating  a  country. 
While  clearing  a  country  makes  it  fickly  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
mentioned,  cultivating  a  country,  that  is,  draining  fwamps,  dellroying 
weeds,  burning  brufh,  and  exhaling  the  unwholefome  and  fuperfluous 
moiflure  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  frequent  crops  of  grain,  graffes  and 
vegetables  of  al!  kinds,  render  it  healthy.  Several  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  preifed  through  the  feveral  ftages  that  have  been  defcribed. 
The  firit  fettlers  received  their  country  from  the  hand  of  nature,  pure  and 
healthy.  Fevers  foon  followed  their  improvements,  nor  were  they  finally 
banilbed,  until  the  higher  degrees  of  cultivation  took  place.  Nor  even 
then,  where  the  falutary  effefts  of  cultivation  were  rendered  abortive  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  mill-ponds. 

As  a  third  caufe  of  this  increafe  of  fevers,  the  unequal  quantities  of 
rain  which  have  fallen  of  late  years,  has  been  afligned.  While  the  creeks 
and  rivers  were  confined  within  fteady  bounds,  there  was  little  or  no  ex- 
halation of  febrile  miafmata  from  their  fhores.  But  the  dry  fummers  of 
1780,  1781,  and  1782,  by  reducing  the  rivers  and  creeks  far  below  their 
ancient  marks  ;  while  the  wet  fprings  of  1784  and  1785,  by  fwelling  them 
beyond  their  natural  heights,  have,  when  they  have  fallen,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  left  a  large  and  extenfive  furface  of  moift  ground  expofed  to 
the  aflion  of  the  fun,  and  of  courfe  to  the  generation  and  exhalation  of 
febpiie  miafmata  *. 

This  Hate,  having  been  fettled  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is 
not  fuihcieutly  old  to  determine  from  fafts  the  ftate  of  longevity.  Among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  who  are  the  oldeft  fettlers,  there  are  inllan- 
ces  of  longevity,  occafioned  by  their  living  in  the  old,  cultivated  coun- 
ties, and  the  temperance  impofed  on  them  by  their  religion.  There  are 
fewer  long-lived  people  among  the  Germans,  than  among  other  nations, 
occafioned  by  their  excefs  of  labour  and  low  diet.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  affords  too  little  nourifliment  to 
repair  the  wafte  of  their  ftrength  by  hard  labour. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Philadelphia,  die  under  two 
years  of  age,  and  chiefly  with  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Very 
few  die  at  this  age  in  the  country. 

Population,  character,  manners,  i^c.'\  In  the  grand  convention  wliich 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  in 
Penniylvania  were  reckoned  at  360,000.  It  is  probable  they  are  now 
more  numerous :  perhaps  4.00,000.  If  we  fix  them  at  this,  the  popula- 
tion for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine  ;  by  which  it  appears  that 
Pennfylvania  is  only  one-fifth  as  populous  as  Connecticut. 

But  Connefticut  was  fettled  nearly  half  a  century  before  Pennfyl- 
vania;  fo  that  in  order  to  dojuftice  to  Pennfvlvania  in  the  comparifon, 
we  mull  anticipate  her  probable  population  fifty  years  hence.  At  this 
period,  if  we  admit  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  doubled  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  by  natural  increafe,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  emi- 
grations, the  population  will  be  equal  to  thirty-fix  for  every  fquare  mile. 
Add  to  this,  400,000  for  the  increafe   by  emigrants  and  their   defcen- 

*  Inquiry  into  the  canfes  of  the  increafe  of  fevers  in  Pennflvanict. 
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dents,  which  is  probably  not  too  large  a  number,  confidering  the  length 
of  time — the  extcnfive  tra(^s  of  rich  and  vacant  lands — the  fpirit  of  emi- 
gration in  the  eallcrn  ftates — the  probable  influx  of  inhabitants,  upon 
tile  eitablifhment  and  falutary  operation  of  the  new  government — and 
the  inducements  vvbich  are  held  up  to  encourage  fettlers  to  fix  in  this 
Ibte.  All  tbefe  things  taken  into  view,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that 
PennfylvR-.iia,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  from  this  time,  will  contain 
rwo  millions  of  fouls,  which  is  about  forty-five  for  every  fquare  mile, 
equal  to  the  prefent  population  of  ConnedHcut. 

Statement  rf  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  Pennfyl'vania,  in  the  yean 
1760,    1770,   1779,  '^''^^  1786*. 

1760,  1770  1779               1786 

Philadelphia  city  I  f  3>68i  4,876 

and  county,      j               -^  ^-'-'  \  7,006  4>5i6 

Bucks  county,                   3>H^  3'J77  41067  4*237 

Clieller,                            4'76i  'i>\'^l  ^'37^  6,268 

Lancafter,                          5'63i  6,608  8,433  5*839 

York,                                 3*302  4,426  6,2Hi  6,254 

Cumberland,                     1,501  3*521  5,092  3*939 

Berks,                                 3,016  3*302  4,662  4*732 

Northampton,                   1*987  2,793  3,600  3*967 

Bcdiord,            -----  1,201  2,632 

Northumberland,              -  -             -  -          2,111  2,166 

Wtfcmoreland,            -              -  -  -               2,111  2,653 

Wafnington,  -----  3,908 

Fayeitc,                  .                _  _  -                _  2,041 

Franklin,                -                -  -  -                -•  2,237 

IVIop.gomery,                  -  -  -                  -  3*725 

Daupi  111,                  -                -  -  _                _  2,88 1 

Luzerne,                  _                _  -  -                  _                  ^ 


Total,  31*667  39765  54*683  66,925 

The  number  of  militia  in  Pennfylvania,  are  reckoned  at  85,00c,  be- 
tween eight*  en  and  fifcy-thrce  years  of  age. 

The  inhabitants  of  pennfylvania  confill  of  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland,  Germany  and  Scotland.  The  Fiiends  and  Epifcopalians  are 
chiefly  of  Engliih  extrafiion,  and  compofc  about  one-third  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    They  live  principally  in  the   city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 

•  So  often  hai'e  the  counties  of  this  fate  been  di'vided  and fuldi'vided — and 
the  hcundnries  altered,  that  a  ccmpanfcn  in  this  fat  ement  can  hardly  be  madt, 
excr/'i  Inlikjein  thefeveral luials  :  as,  for  iiifance,  it  ^vould appear  frcm  the 
above  ta''le  that  tbiladrlphta  county  had  decrrafed  in  population  betiveen  the 
years  17  79  and  1786 — vohereas  the  contrary  is  the  cof — for  Montgomery 
county  nuas  fruck  off  from  it.  The  fatnc  is  cbferialle  of  all  the  counties 
nvherein  a  deer  cafe  appears. 

f   No  return. 

counties 
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I  counties  of  Chefter,  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifli 
I  are  moltly  Prefbyterians.  Their  anceilors  came  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
;  land,  which  was  originally  fettled  from.  Scotland ;  hence  they  have 
fometimes  been  called  Scotch-Iriib,  to  denote  their  double  defcent.  But 
I  they  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called  Irilh,  or  the  defcendents  of 
j  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  inhabit  the  vveftern  and  fron- 
1    tier  counties,  and  are  numerous. 

I  •  The  Germans  compofe  one  quarter  at  leaft.  If  not  a  third  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pennfylvania.  They  inhabit  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of 
I  Philadelphia,  and  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks, 
I  Dauphin,  Lancaikr,  York  and  Northampton  ;  moftly  in  the  four  laft. 
I  They  confill  of  Lutherans,  (who  are  the  moll  numerous  fedl)  Calvinills, 
Moravians,  Mennonills,  Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers)  and  Svving- 
I  felters,  who  are  a  fpccies  of  Quakers.  Thefe  are  all  dillinguiihed  for 
'  .their  temperance,  induftry  and  ©economy. 

The  Germans  have  ufually  fifteen  of  fixty-nine  members  in  the  afTem- 
■bly  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  arifen  to  the  firil:  honours  in  the  Hate,  and 
now  fill  a  number  of  the  higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  clafs  are  very  ig- 
norant and  fuperftitious.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  going  to  mar- 
ket with  a  little  bag  of  fait  tied  to  their  horfes  manes,  for  the  purpofe, 
they  fay,  of  keeping  off  the  witches. 

The  Baptilh  (except  the  Mennonill  and  Tunker  Baptifts,  who  are  Ger- 
mans) are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  are  not 
numerous.  A  proportionate  affemblage  of  the  national  prejudices,  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments  of  all  thefe,  will 
form  the  Pennfylvanian  character.  As  the  leading  traits  in  this  character, 
'thus  comlituted,  we  may  venture  to  mention  induftry,  frugality,  bor- 
dering in  fome  inftances  on  parfimcny,  enterprize,  a  taile  and  ability  for 
improvem.ents  in  mechanics,  in  manufadures,  in  agriculture,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  the  liberal  fciences;  temperance,  plainnefs  and  iimplicity 
in  drefs  and  manners ;  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes  ;  inoffenfive- 
nefs  and  intrigue  ;  in  regard  to  religion,  variety  and  harmony  ;  liberali- 
ty and  its  oppofites,  fuperftition  and  bigotry  ;  and  in  politics  an  unhappy 
jargon.  Such  appearto  bethe  diftinguiihing  traits  in  the  collective  Penn- 
fylvanian charadler. 

In  this  connexion,  and  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  remarks  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelpliia,  on  •  the  progrefs  of  population,  agriculture,  man- 
ners and  government  in  Pennfylvania,  in  a  letter  to'his  friend  m  England,' 
are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted, 

"  The  nril  fettler  in  the  woods  is  generally  a  man  who  has  out-lived 
his  credit  or  fortune  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  tiie  ftate.  His  time  for 
m.igrating  is  in  the  month  of  April.  His  finl  objcfb  is  to  build  a  fmall 
cabin  of  irough  logs  for  himfcif  and  family.  Tiie  floor  of  this  cabin 
is  of  earth,  the  roof  is  of  fpIiA  logs — t.ie  light  is  received  through  the 
door,  and,  in  fome  i.iftance:^,  ihrougu  a  fmall  wirdow  made  of  greafed 
paper.  A  coarfer  building  adjoining  this  cabin  alfords  a  flielter  to  a 
cow,  and  a  pair  of  poor  horfes.  Tae  labour  ofcrcdLi-ig  tnci'e  buildings  is 
fucceeded  by  killing  the  trees  on  a  fev/  acres  of  ground  near  his  ca- 
bin ;  this  is  done  by  cutting  a  circle  round  tlie  trees,  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  ground  around  thefe  tiees  is  then  ploughed,  and 
'  Indian 
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Indian  corn  planted  in  it.  The  feafon  for  planting  this  grain  is  about  the 
20th  of  May.  Jt  grow?  generally  on  new  ground,  with  but  little  cultiva- 
tion, and  yields  in  the  month  ofOclober  following,  from  40  to  50  buihels 
per  acre.  After  the  iirli  of  September  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  nourilh- 
ment  to  his  family,  in  its  green  or  unripe  ftate,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  roafiing  ears.  Kis  family  is  fed  during  the  fummer  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  grain,  which  he  carries  with  him,  and  by  tilh  and  game. 
His  cows  and  horfes  ^aza  upon  wild  grafs,  or  the  fucculent  twigs  of  the 
woods.     For  the  firit  year  he  endures  a  great  deal  of  diftrefs  from  hunger 

cold — and  a  variety  of  accidental  caufcs,  but  he  feldom  complains  or 

finks  under  them.      As  he  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indians,  he  foon 
acquires  a  ftrong   tindture  of  their  marn'ers.     His  exertions,  t\'hile   tliey 
continue,  are  violent ;  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  reft. 
His  pleafures  confill  chicriy  in  fifliing  and  hunting.     He  loves  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  he  cats,  drinks  and  fleeps  in  dirt  and  rags  in   his  little  cabin. 
In  his  intercourfe  with  the  world  he  manifefts  all  the  art  which  charac- 
terize the  Indians  of  our  country.     In   this  fituacion  he  partes    two  or 
three  years.     In  proponion  as  population  increafes  around  him,  he  be- 
comes uneafy  and  diflatisfied.     Formerly  his  cattle  ranged   at  large,  but 
now  his  neighbours  call  upon  him  to  confine  them  within  fences,  to  pre- 
vent their  trefpafiing  upon   their   fields  of  grain.      Formerly  he  fed   his 
family  with  wild   animals,  but  thefe,  which  fly  from   the  face   of  man, 
nowceafe  to  afford  him  an  eafy  fubfiftence,  and  he  is   compelled  to  raife 
domeftic  animals  for  the  fupport   of  his  family.      Above  all,  he  revolts 
againll  the  operation  of  laws.     He   cannot  bear  to  funender  up  a  fingle : 
natural  right  for  all  the  benefits  of  government  ;  and  therefore  he  aban- 
dons his  little    fetllement,  and  fecks  a  retreat  in  the  woods,  where  he 
again  fubmits    to  all  the  toils  which  have  been    mentioned.     There  are 
inllances  of  many  men  wiio   have  broken  ground  on  bare  creation,  no 
lefs  than  four  different  times  in  this  way,  in  different  and  more  advanced 
parts  of  the  ftate.     It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  flight  of  this  clals  of 
people   is  always  increafed  by  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.      This  will 
not  furprife  us  when   we  confider  how  oppofite  its  precepts  are  to  their 
licentious  manner  of  living.     If  our  firft  fettler  was  the  owner  of  the  Ipot 
of  land  which  he  began  to  cultivate,  he   fells  it  at  a  confiderablc  prolit  to 
his  fucceffor  ;  but  if  (as  is  oftener  the  cafe)   he  was  a  tenant  to  fome  rich 
landholder,  he  abandons  it  in  debt ;  however,  the  fmall  improvements  he 
leaves  behind  him,  generally  makes  it  an  objedl  of  immediate  demand  to 
z/eccnd  fpecies  of  lettler. 

This  ijpecies  of  fettler  is  generally  a  man  of  fome  property  ;  he  pays 
one-third  or  one-fourth  part  in  cafli  for  his  plantation,  which  confilts  of  I 
three  or  four  hundred  acres,  and  the  reft  in  gales  or  inftalinents,  as  it  is 
called  here  ;  that  is,  a  ccr.ain  fum  yearly,  without  intereft,  till  the  whole 
is  paid.  The  firft  cbjcdt  of  this  lettler  is  to  build  an  addition  to  his  c.i- 
bin ;  this  is  done  with  hewed  logs  :  and  as  faw  mills  generally  follow 
ftttlements,  his  floors  are  m.idc  of  boards ;  his  roof  is  made  of  what  are 
called  clapboards,  which  are  a  kind  of  coarfe  fliingles,  fplit  out  of  ihort 
oak  logs.  This  houfe  is  di\  ided  by  two  floors,  on  each  of  which  are 
two  rooms  :  under  the  whole  is  a  cellar  walled  with  itonc.  '1  he  cabin 
I'ervcs  as  a  kitchen  to  this  houfe.  His  next  objcft  is  to  clear  a  little  mea- 
dow 
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dovv  ground,  and  plant  an  orchard  of  two  or  three  hundred  apple-trees 
His  ftable  is  likewife  enlarged  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  or  two,  he 
builds  a  large  log  barn,  the  roof  of  which  is  commonly  thatched  with 
rye  llraw  :  he  moreover  increafes  the  quantity  of  his  arable  land  ;  and, 
inllead  of  cultivating  Indian  corn  alone,  he  raifes  a  quantity  of  wheat 
and  rye  :  the  latter  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  being  dilUUed 
into  whifkcy.  This  fpecies  of  fettler  by  no  means  extrafts  all  from  the 
earth,  which  it  is  able  and  willing  to  e,ive.  His  fields  yield  but  a  fcanty 
increafe,  owing  to  the  ground  not  being  fuliiciently  ploughed.  The 
hopes  of  the  year  are  often  blafted  by  his  cattle  breaking  through  his 
half-made  fences,  and  dellroying  his  grain.  His  horfes  perform  but 
half  the  labour  that  might  be  expedled  from  them,  if  they  were  better 
fed;  and  Jiis  cattle  often  die  in  the  ipring  from  the  want  of  provifion, 
and  the  delay  of  grafs.  His  houfe,  as  well  as  his  farm,  bear  many  marks 
of  a  weak  tone  of  mind.  His  windows  are  unglazed,  or,  if  they  have  had 
glafs  in  them,  the  ruins  of  it  are  fupplied  with  old  hats  or  pillows.  This 
fpecies  of  fettler  is  feldom  a  good  member  of  civil  or  religious  fociety  :  with 
a  large  portion  of  an  hereditary  mechanical  kind  of  religion,  he  negledts 
to  contribute  fufficiently  towards  building  a  church,  or  maintaining  a  re- 
gular adminiftration  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gofpel  :  he  is  equally  indif- 
pofed  to  fupport  civil  government :  with  high  ideas  of  liberty,  he  re- 
fufes  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  debt  contrafted  by  its  eftablifhment 
in  our  country  :  he  delights  chiefly  in  company — fometimes  drinks  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  to  excefs — will  fpend  a  day  or  two  in  every  week,  in  at- 
tending political  meetings;  and  thus  he  contradls  debts,  which,  (If  he 
cannot  difcharge  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency)  compel  him  to  fell  his 
plantation,  generally  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  the  ^^/V^  and  laft 
fpecies  of  fettler. 

This  fpecies  of  fettler  is  commonly  a  man  of  property  and  good  cha- 
rafter;  fometimes  he  is  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  one  of  the  interior 
and  ancient  counties  of  the  fl:ate.  His  firll:  object  is  to  convert  every 
fpot  of  ground,  over  which  he  is  able  to  draw  water,  into  meadow  : 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  he  felefts  the  moft  fertile  fpots  on  the  farm, 
and  devotes  it  by  manure  to  that  purpofe.  His  next  objedt  is  to  build  a 
barn,  which  he  prefers  of  ftone.  This  building  is,  in  fome  inftances, 
one  hundred  feet  in  front,  and  forty  in  depth  :  it  is  made  very  compaft, 
fo  as  to  fliut  out  the  cold  in  winter  ;  for  our  farmers  find  that  their  horfes 
and  cattle,  when  kept  warm,  do  not  require  near  as  much  food,  as  when 
thev  are  expofed  to  the  cold.  He  ivfes  ceconomy,  likewife,  in  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  wood.  Hence  he  keeps  himfelf  warm  in  winter,  by 
means  of  ftoves,  which  fave  an  immenfe  deal  of  labour  to  himfelf  and 
his  horfes,  in  cutting  and  hawling  wood  in  cold  and  wet  weather.  His 
fences  are  every  where  repaired,  fo  as  to  fecure  his  grain  from  his  own 
and  his  neigl-.bour's  cattle.  But  further,  he  increafes  the  number  of  the 
articles  of  his  cultivation,  and,  inltead  of  raifing  corn,  wheat,  and  rye 
alone,  he  raifes  oats,  buck-wheat  (the  fagopyrum  of  Linnxus)  and  fpelts. 
Near  his  houfe,  he  allots  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  for  a  garden,  in 
which  he  raifes  a  large  quantity  of  cabbage  and  potatoes.  His  newly 
cleared  fields  afford  him  every  year  a  large  increafe  of  turnips.  Over 
the  fpring  which  fupplies  hivn  wiih  water,  he  builds  a   milk-houfe  :  he 

likcv.'ife 
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likewife  adds  to  the  number,  and  improves  the  quality  of  his  fruit-trees 
his  fons  work  by  his  fide  all  the  year,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  forfak 
thedairy  and  the  fpianing-wheel,  to  Ihare  v/ith  him  in  the  toils  ofharveft;  j 
The  lailobjefl:  of  his  induftry  is  to  build  a  dweliing-houfe.     This  bufi    | 
jiefs  isfometimes  effededinthe  courfe  of  his  life,  but  is  oftener  bequeath 
ed  to  his  fon,  or  the  inheritor  of  his  plantation;  and  hence  we  have  ; 
common  iayino-  among  our  bell:  farmers,  *  that  a  fon  Ihould  always  be- 
gin where  his  fatiier'icft  off;'    that  is,  he  Ihould  begin  his   improve- 
ments,   by  building  a  commodious   dwelling-houfe,    fuited  to  the    im- 
provements and  value  of  tiie  plantation.     This  dwelling-houfe  is  general- 
ly built  of  iione  ;  it  is  large,  convenient,  and  filled  with  ufeful  and  fub- 
i'tantial  furniture  ;  it  fometimes  adjoins  the  houfe  of  the  fecond    lettler, 
but  is  frequently  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  it.     The  horfes  and  cat- 
lie  of  this  fpecies  of  fettlsr,  bear  marks  in  their  ftrength,  fat,  and  fruit- 
fulnefs — of  their  being   plentifully  fed  and  carefully    kept.     His  table, 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  the  bell  provilions ;    his  very  kitchen  fiows. 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  beer,  cyder,  and  wine  are  the  ufual  drinks  of  hisj 
family;  the  greatcil:  part  of  the  clothing  of  his  family  is  manufactured 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.     In  proportion    as  he  increafes  in  wealth,  h; 
"values  the  proteclion  of  laws  :  hence  he  pumStually  pays  his  taxes  towards 
the  fupport  of  government.     Schools  and  churches  likewife,  as  the  means 
of  promoting  order  and  happinefs  in  fociety,  derive  a  due  fupport  from 
liim :  for  benevolence  and  public  fpirit,  as  to  thefe  objedls,  are  the  na- 
tural offspring  of  alHuence    and  independence.     Of  this  clafs  of  fettlers 
are  two-thirds  of  the   farmers   of  Pennfylvania  :    thefe  are  the  men  to 
whom  Pennfylvania  owes    her  ancient  fame   and  confequence.     If  they 
poffefs  lefs  refinement  than  their  fouthern  neighbours,  who  cultivate  their 
lands  with  flaves,  they  poffefs  more  republican  virtue.     It  was  from  the 
fiirms  cultivated   by  thefe  men,    that  the  American    and  French  armies 
were  fed  chiefly  with  bread  during  the  late  revolution  :  and   it  was  from 
the  produce  of  thefe  farms,  that  thofe  millions  of  dollars  were  obtained 
from  tha  Havanna  after  the  year  1780,  which  laid  the   foundation  of  the 
bank  of  North  America,  and  which  fed  and  clothed  the  American  army, 
till  the  glorious  peace  of  Paris'. 

This  is  a  fhort  account  of  the  happinefs  of  a  Pennfylvania  farmer ;  to 
this  happinefs  our  ftate  invites  men  of  every  religion  and  country.  V/e 
do  not  pretend  to  offer  emigrants  the  pleafure  of  Arcadia ;  it  is  enough 
if  affluence,  independence,  and  happinefs  are  injured  to  patience,  i;i- 
dullry,  and  labour.     The  moderate  price  of  land  *,    the    credit  which 

arifes 

*  The  unoccupied  lands  are  fold  hy  the  Jiatefor  ahoutjix  guineas,  inch/f.-ue 
tf  all  charges,  per  hundred  acres.  But  as  77L0J}  of  the  lands  that  are  fettled, 
arc  procured  from  perfons  ivho  had  pur  chafed  them  from  the  ftate,  they  are  fold 
to  thefirftfettlerfora  much  higher  price.  The  quality  of  the  foil ;  its  'vici- 
nity to  mills,  court-houfcs,  places  ofiuorjhip,  and  na-vigahh  •xvater  :  the  diftance 
of  land  carriage  to  thefea-ports  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  the  nature 
cf  the  roads,  all  influence  the  price  of  land  to  the  firft  fettler.  The  quantity  rf 
cleared  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  added  to  all  the  abcvc  circu/n- 
fiancfs,  ivfuence  the  price  of  farms  to  thefeccnd  and  third  fettlers.     Hence  the 

price 
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Irlfcs  from  prudence,  and  the  fafety  from  our  courts  of  law,  of  every 
pecies  of  property,  render  the  bleffings  Xvhich  1  have  defcribed,  objertls 
Vithin  the  reach  of  every  man. 

From  a  review  of  the  three  diiferent  fpecles  of  fettlers,  it  appears,  tiiat 
here  are  certain  regular  ftages  which  mark  the  progrefs  from  the  favage 
p  civilized  life.  The  firft  fettler  is  nearly  related  to  an  Indian  in  his 
planners.  In  the  fecond,  the  Indian  manners  are  more  diluted.  It  Is  in 
he  third  fpecies  of  fettlers  only,  that  we  behold  civilization  completed. 
t  is  to  the  third  fpecies  of  fettlers  only,  that  it  is  proper  to  apply  the 
lerm  o^ farmers. 

While  we  record  the  vices  of  the  firfl:  and  fecond  fettlers,  it  is  bat  jult 
0  mention  their  virtues  likewife.  Their  mutual  wants  procluce  mutual 
lependence  :  hence  they  are  kind  and  friendly  to  each  other— their  foli- 
ary  fituation  makes  vifitors  agreeable  to  them  ;  hence  tirey  are  hofpita- 
)Ie  to  ftrangers  ;  their  want  of  money  (for  they  raife  but  little  more 
han  is  neceilary  to  fupport  their  families)  has  made  it  necefiary  for  them 
|o  afibciate  for  the  parpofes  of  building  houfes,  catting  their  grain,  and 
i:he  like.  This  they  do  in  turns  for  each  ot'ier,  without  any  ot'ier  pay 
,:han  the  pleafufes  which  ufually  attend  a  country  froUc.  Perhaps,  -what 
'thave  called  virtues,  are  rather  qualities  ariliag  from  nccefiity,  and  the 
'peculiar  Hate  of  fociety  in  v/hich  thefe  people  live.  Virtue  ihould,  in 
all  cafes,  be  the  offspring  of  principle. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  mode  of  fettling  farms  In  Pennfyl- 
Vania  is  univerfal.  I  have  known  fome  inftances  where  tlie  firll:  fettler 
(has  performed  the  improvements  of  the  fecond,  and  yielded  to  the  thii-d. 
'I  have  known  a  few  inftances  likewife,  of  men  of  enterprizlng  fpirits, 
Iwho  have  fetded  in  the  wildernefs,  and  who,  in  the  courfe  oT  a  fmgle 
life,  have  advanced  through  all  the  intermediate  Irages  of  improvement 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  produced  ail  thofe  conveiiiencles  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  third  fpscies  of  fettlers  ;  thereby  refembiing.  In 
their  exploits,  not  only  the  pioneers  and  light-infantry,  but  the  main 
body  of  an  army.  There  are  inftances,  likewife,  where  the  firft  fettle- 
nicnt  has  been  improved  by  the  fami  family,  in  hereditary  fuccellion,  till 
it  has  reached  the  third  ftage  of  cultivation.  There  are  many  fpacious 
jftone  houfes,  and  highly  cultivated  farm?  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
jthe  citv  of  Philadelgliia,  which  are  poffefl'ed  by  the  grandfons  and  great- 
Igrandfons  of  men  v/ho  accompanied  William  Penn  acrofs  the  ocean,  and 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  improvements  of  their  pollerity, 
in  fuch  cabins  as  have  been  defcribed. 

price  of  land  to  the  firfl  fettler  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  guinea  to  tivo  guineas 
per  acre  ;  and  the  price  of  farms  is  from  one  guinea  to  ten  guineas  per  acre,  to 
the  fecond  and  third  fettlers,  according  as  the  land  is  ^varied  by  the  heforemen- 
tioned  circumftances.  Whenthe  firft  fettler  is  unable  to  pur  chafe,  he  often  takes 
a  traSl  of  land  for  feven  years  on  aleafe,  and  contracts,  injiead  of  paying  a 
rent  in  cafh,  to  clear  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  build  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barn,  and 
to  plant  an  orchardman  it.  This  trail,  after  the  expiration  of  this  leafe,  fells 
or  rents  for  a  cf-nfedo^ahle  profit. 

This 
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This  paflion,  ftninge  and  new  as  it  may  appear  to  an  European,  is 
wifely  calculated  for  the  extenfion  of  population  in  America  :  and  this 
it  does,  not  only  by  promoting  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies  in  new 
fettlcments,  but  in  the  old  fettlement  likewife.  While  the  degrees  of  in- 
dui':ry  and  knowledge  in  agriculture,  in  our  country,  are  proportioned  to 
farms  of  from  75  to  300  acres,  there  will  be  a  languor  in  population,  as 
foon  as  farmers  multiply  beyond  the  number  of  farms  of  the  above  dimen- 
fions.  To  remove  this  languor,  which  is  kept  up  alike  by  the  increafe 
of  the  price,  and  the  divifion  of  farms,  a  migration  of  part  of  the  com- 
jnunity  becomes  abfolutely  neceilary.  And  as  this  part  of  the  commu- 
nity often  confifts  of  the  idle  and  extravagant,  who  eat  without  working, 
their  removal,  by  increafing  the  facility  of  fubfifience  to  the  frugal  and 
indufcrious  who  remain  behind,  naturally  increafcs  the  number  of  people, 
juft  as  the  cutting  olF  the  fuckers  of  an  apple-tree  increafes  the  fize  of  the 
tree  and  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

I  have  only  to  add  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  the  migrants  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  always  travel  to  the  fouthward.  The  foil  and  climaie  of  the  weflern 
parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  fouth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  afford  a  more 
eafy  fupport  to  lazy  farmers,  than  the  llubborn  but  duraWe  foil  of  Penn- 
fylvania.  Here  our  ground  requires  deep  and  repeated  ploughing  to 
render  it  fruitful  ;  -there  fcratching  the  ground  once  or  twice  affords 
tolerable  crops.  In  Pcnnfylvania,  the  length  and  coldnefs  of  the  winter 
makes  it  neceilary  for  the  farmers  to  bellow  a  large  (hare  of  their  labour 
in  providing  for,  and  feeding  their  cattle  ;  but  in  the  fouthern  Hates, 
cattle  find  paflure  during  the  greatefl  part  of  the  winter,  in  the  fields  or 
woods.  P'or  thefe  reafons,  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  weftern  counties  of 
the  fiates  that  have  been  mentioned,  are  fettU'd  by  original  inhabitants 
of  Pennfylvania.  During  the  late  war,  the  i>niitia  of  Orange  county,  in 
North  Carolina,  were  enrolled,  and  their  number  amounted  to  3500, 
€very  m^n  of  whom  had  migrated  from  Pennfylvania.  From  this  you 
will  fee,  that  our  ftate  is  the  great  outpc>rt  of  the  United  States  for  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  that,  after  performing  tUeofticeof  a  fieve,  by  detaining  all 
thofe  people  who  poflefs  the  iiamina  of  indu^ry  and  virtue,  it  allows  a 
paflage  to  the  rcil,  to  thofe  Hates  which  are  accommodated  to  their  habits 
of  indolence  and  vice. 

I  fhall  conclude  thi:  letter  by  remarking,  that  in  the  mode  of  extend- 
ing population  and  agriculture,  which  I  have  defcribed,  we  behold  a 
new  fp:'cicsof  war.  The  thirJ  fettler  may  be  viewed  as  a  conqueror. 
'^I'l.e  weapons  with  which  he  atchioves  his  conquells,  are  the  implements 
rf  hulbandry :  and  the  virtues  which  dirci^  them,  are  indullry  and  ceco- 
nomy.  Idlencfs,  extnivagance  and  ignorance  fly  before  him.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  mvikind,  if  the  kings  of  Europe  would  adopt  this  mode 
of  extending  their  territories:  it  would  foon  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful 
fonncttion,  wliich  has  cxilled  in  every  age,  between  war  and  poverty, 
and  between  conqueft  and  delclation  *.' 

Thefe  ohfervations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftttlc- 
mcnt.  in  all  new  countries. 

•  See  Col.  Mag.  Vol.1,  p.  117. 
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Religio !.)  We  have  already  mentioned  the  prevailing  religious  fefts  in 
this  Itate.  A  particular  account  of  feme  of  their  peculiar  cuftoms  and 
tenets  will  here  be  expefted. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denominations  In  Pennfylvania,  the 
Friends  or  Quakers  are  the  moft  numerous.  George  Fox  is  called 
the  Father  of  tai?  religious  fe£t,  becaufe  he  firH:  colhcled  them  into  a 
fcciety  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  true  ap- 
pellatiou  of  tiiefe  people  isFriewds;  tliat  of  Q|jakers  was  early  and 
unjuftly  given  them  by  way  of  contempt.  They  came  over  to  America 
as  early  as  1656,  but  were  not  indulged  the  free  exercife  of  their  rcligioa 
In  Nev/- England  *. 

Tiiey  vy'ere  the  firll  fettlers  of  Pcnnfylvania  in  16S2,  under  Wllliani 
Penn,  and  have  ever  fince  flourifhed  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion. They  believe  that  God  has  given  to  all  men  furiicient  /igbt  to 
work  their  falvation,  unlefs  it  bo  refilled  ;  thxit  this  light  is  as  exten- 
five  as  the  feed  of  fin,  and  favcs  thofe  who  have  not  the  outward  means 
of  falvation  ;  that  this  light  is  a  divine  principle,  in  which  dwells  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  They  maintain  that  the  fcriptares 
are  not  the  p'-lncipal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge  ;  nor  yet  the 
•primary  rule  of  filch  and  manners  ;  but  becaufe  they  give  a  true  tefti- 
mony  of  the  firll:  foundation,  they  are  and  nyiy  be  efteemed  a  fecondary 
rule,  fubordlnate  to  the  Spirit,  from  whom  they  derive  all  their  excel- 
lence. They  believe  that  immediate  re/elatlon  has  not  ceafed,  but 
that  a  meafure  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  perfon.  That  as  by  the 
light  or  gift  of  God,  all  fpiritual  knq'.vlcdge  is  received,  thofe  who 
have  this  gift,  whether  male  or  female,  though  without  human  corn- 
miffion  or  learning,  ought  to  preach;  and  to  preach  freely,  as  they  have 
freely  received  the  gift.  A!!  true  and  acceptable  worfli'p  of  God,  they 
maintain,  is  by  the  inward  and  immediate  moving  of  his  Spirit ;  and  that 
water  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupp(^"  were  comman.led  only  for  a  time. 
They  neither  give  tltlesi^  nor  ufe  compliments  in  their  coaverfation  or 
writings,  believing  iha.t  'what/oei'er  is  m:re  than  yea,  yea,  and  nav,  nay, 
Cometh  of  evil.  They  confcienti.^ully  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling,  bo.v- 
ing,  or  uncovering  the  head  to'  any  perfon.  Tney  difcard  all  fuperflui- 
ties  in  drefs  or  equipage  ;  all  ga-nes,  fpdrts,  and  plays,  as  unbecoming 
the  chriftlan.  '  Swear  not  at  all'  is  an  article  of  their  creed,  literally  ' 
obferved  in  its  utmoll  extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful,  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever  ;  and  think  that  if  their  enemy  fmi/e  them  on  the  one  cheek, 
they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo  f .  They  are  generally  honell,  punc- 
tual, and  even  pundlilious  in  their  dealings  ;  provident  for  the  necefiitle^ 
of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  ofcourfe  enemle?  to  ilavery  ; 
ftri^l  in  their  difclpline  ;  careful  in  die  obfervance  even  of  the  punftlli©s 
in  drefs,  fpeech  and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins ;  faithful  in 

*  See  HiJI .  of  MaJJachufetts  andConneaicut. 

f  During  the  late  ixiar,  fame  of  theirnumber,  contrary  to  this  article  of 
their  faith,  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  afecejfwn  from  their  brethren,  and  they  noixiform 
afeparate  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  the  '  Ref fling  or 
fghting  fakers: 
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the  education  of  their  children;  induftrious  in  their  feveral  occupations. 
In  (ho.-t,  whatever  prculiarities  and  miftakes  thofe  of  ether  denominations 
have  fuppofed  they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  doftrines,  they 
have  proved  thtmftlves  to  be  good  citizens. 

Next  to  tlie  Qa.ikers,  tlie  Presbyterians  are  the  moft  numerous  ; 
conccriing  whom  we  iave  nothing  to  add  to  what  v/e  liave  already  faid 
under  Ncvz-York.   (p  i^e  268.) 

The  protcltant  Episcopal  Church  of  Ncw-york,  New-Jerfey, 
Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Marylar.d,  Virginia  and  South-Carolina,  met  in 
convention  at  Pliiiadelplia,  Oclober  1 785,  and  revifed  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  and  admivifcration  of  the  facraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  publiiht^d  and  propofed  the  book,  thus  rcvifed,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  chnrch.  Tliis  reviiion  was  made  in  part,  in  order  to  render 
the  liturwy  confiilent  with  the  American  revolution,  and  the  conflitutions 
of  the  fe\cral  ftates.  In  this  they  have  difcovered  their  liberality  and 
their  patriotifm.  In  Peivifylvania  and  the  fouthern  flates  this  revifed 
book  is  pretty  generally  u fed  by  the  epifcopal  churches.  In  New- York 
and  New- Jericy  it  has  no;:  been  adopted. 

There  are  upwards  of  fixty  miniictrs  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvi- 
NiST  religion,  who  arc  of  German  e.xtraftion,  now  in  tJiis  Hate;  all  of 
whom  have  one  or  more  congregations  under  thefr  care  ;  and  many  of 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  expenfive  churches :  and  yet  the  firft  Lu- 
tlieran  mrniller,  who  arrived  in  Pennfylvania  about  forty  years  ago,  was 
alive  in  1787,  and  probably  v?  flill,  as  was  alfo  the  fecond  Calviniflical 
minifter. 

The  Lutherans  do  not  differ,  in  any  thing  cfTential,  from  the  Epifco- 
palians ;  nor  do  the  Calvinills  fiMm  the  Prefbytcrians. 

The  Moravians  are  of  German  extraction.  Of  this  religion  there 
are  about  1300  fouls  in  Pennfylvania;  viz.  between  500  and  600  in 
Bethlehem;  450  in  Nazareth  ;  and  vipwards  of  30oat  Litiz,  in  Lancaller 
county.  They  call  thcmfclves  the  "'  United  Brethren  of  the  Protcftant 
Epifcoprd  church.'  They  are  called  IV;|oravians,  becaufe  the  firfl  fettlers 
in  the  Englifh  dominions  were  chiefly  Cnigrants  from  Moravia.  Tiiefe 
v/ere  tlic  remnant  and  genuine  defccndar.ts  of  the  church  of  the  ancient 
United  B/etliren,  eilablilhcd  in  Bohc;ni.\  and  Moravia,  as  early  as  the 
year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lail  century,  they  left  their  native 
country,  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enj<fy  liberty  of  confcience,  and 
tlic  free  exercifc  of  the  religion  of  their  Ibrafathers.  They  were  received 
in  Saxonv,  and  other  Prcieftant  dominions,  and  were  encouraged  to 
fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  many  ferious  people  of  other  de- 
nominations. They  adhere  to  the  Auguftan  ConfelTion  of  Faith,  which 
was  drav.n  up  by  the  Protcllant  divines  at  the  time  of  tiie  reformation 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  prefented  at  the  diet  of  the  empire 
at  Augflnirgh  ;  and  which,  at  that  time,  contained  the  dc6lrinal  fyfter.i 
o'l  all  the  tJtablilTied  Protcllant  churches.  They  retain  the  difcipllne  of 
their  ancient  church,  and  ma!:e  ufe  of  Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  in  a  direct  line  of  fucceflion  for  more  than 
tiiree  hundred  years*. 

•  Sre  David  Cratix  Hijl.  of  '  The  ancient  and  modern  United' Brethren's  \ 
ckrrch,    troijlated  from  the   Germnri,    by  the   Rev.   licnjamin    La  Trohe. 
Loiuicn,    178c.'  As 
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As  to  their  dotflrinal  tenets,  and  the  praftical  Inferences  thence  deduced* 
they  appear  to  be  ejjcntially  right,  and  fuch  as  will  not  be  excepted 
againft  by  any  candid  and  liberal  perfon  who  has  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  them.  Thole  who  wifli  to  obtain  a  tliorough  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  their  religious  fentlments  and  cuftoms,  may  fee  them  ex- 
cellently fumnied  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  ftile,  in  '  An  expofition  of 
Carillian  Doti;"l:r!*ie,  as  taught  in  the  Proteilant  church  of  the  United 
Brethern,  written  in  German  by  A.  G.  Spangenberg  ;  and  tranQated 
and  publilhed  in  Englilh  in  1784.'  By  this  book  nothing  appears  but 
that  they  are  thorough  in  the  dodrines  of  grace,  as  they  are  obvioufly 
exhibited  in  the  Old  and  New  Tellament.  They  profefs  to  live  in  ftrift 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrilt,  fuch  as  the  obfervation  of  the  fab- 
barh,  infant  baptiim,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  in  addition  to  thefe, 
they  praclife  '^  The  Foot-wa(hing,  the  Kifs  of  Love,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
Lot ;'  for  which  their  reafons,  if  not  conclufive,  are  yet  plaufible. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fet- 
tled at  Bethlehem,  which  is  their  principal  iettlement  in  America,  as  early 
as  1 741.  The  following  authentic  defcriptions  of  their  feveral  fettle- 
ments  in  this  Hate,  which  was  obligingly  fent  me  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  will  afford  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  uncommon  regularity, 
irjduftry,  ingenuity,  and  ceconomy  which  characterize  thefe  people. 

Bethlehem  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  weftern  branch  of  the  De- 
laware, fifcy-three  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  lat.  40°  37'.  The 
town  being  built  partly  on  a  high  riilng  ground,  and  partly  on  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Manakes,  (a  fine  creek,  which  affords  trout  and  other  fifh) 
has  a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation,  and  is  frequently  vifited  in  the 
fummer  feafon  by  gentry  from  different  parts.  The  profpett  is  not  ex- 
tenlive,  being  bounded  very  near  by  a  chain  of  the  Lehigh  hills.  To 
the  northward  is  a  traft  of  land  called  the  dry  lards. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  between. 
500  and  600,  and  the  houfes  were  about  60  in  number,  moftly  good 
llrong  buildings  of  limeilone. 

Befides  the  church,  or  public  meeting-hall,  there  are  three  large  fpaci- 
ous  buildings,  vir:. 

1.  The  fmgle  brethern's,  or  young  men's  houfe,  facing  the  main-ftreet 
or  public  road.  Here  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmgle  tradefmen,  journey- 
rnen,  and  apprentices  of  the  town  are  boarded  at  a  moderate  rate,  under 
the  infpeclion  of  an  elder  and  warden,  and  have,  befides  the  public  meet- 
ings, their  houfe-devotions,  morning  and  evening  prayers.  Different 
trades  are  carried  on  in  the  houfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  fame. 

2.  The  fmgle  fifler's,  or  ycung;  women's  houfe,  where  they  live  under 
the  care  of  female  infpedlors.  Such  as  are  not  employed  in  private  fa- 
milies, earn  their  bread  mofcly  by  fpinning,  iewing,  fine  needle-work; 
knitting,  and  other  female  occupations. 

.  Though  this  houfe  has  its  particular  regulations  to  preferve  order  and 
decorum,  and  mav  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  nunnery,  (being 
fometimes  improperly  fo  called)  yet  the  plan  is  very  different.  The  la- 
dies are  at  liberty  to  go  about  their  bufmefs  in  the  town,  or  to  take  a 
walk  for  recreation  ;  and  feme  are  employed  in  private  fainilies>  or  live 
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with  their  parents ;  neither  are  they  bound  to  remain  in  the  fingle  flate, 
for  every  year  rome  of  them  enter  into  the  married  flate. 

As  to  their  almoO:  uniform  drefs,  the  women  in  general,  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  extravagance,  and  the  follies  of  fafhion,  have  hitherto  kept  to 
a  particular  fimple  drcfs,  introduced  among  them  in  Germany  many 
years  :igo. 

■?.  The  houfe  for  the  widow  women,  where  ftich  as  kave  not  a  houfe 
of  their  own,  or  means  to  have  their  own  houfe  furniihed,  live  nearly 
in  the  facie  way  as  do  the  fmgle  fillers.  Such  as  are  poor,  infirm,  and 
iuperannuated,  are  aflifted  or  maintained  by  the  congregation,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  other  members  of  the  fame,  that  are  not  able  to  obtain  fubful- 
cnce  for  themfelvcs. 

There  is,  befides,  an  inftitution  of  a  fociety  of  married  men,  beguni 
fmce  the  year  1770,  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows.  A  confiderable 
fund  or  principal  has  been  raifed  by  them,'  the  intereft  of  which,  as  well 
;is  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  members,  is  regularly  divided  among 
the  widows,  whofe  hufbands  have  been  members  of  the  inftitution. 

In  a  houfe  adjoining  the  church,  is  the  fchool  for  girls  ;  and,  fince 
the  year  1787,  a  boarding  fchool  for  young  ladies  from  different  parts, 
who  are  iullrufted  in  reading  and  writing,  (both  Englifli  and  German) 
grammar,  arthmetic,  biftory,  geography,  needle-work,  mufic,   &c. 

The  minifter  of  the  place  has  the  fpecial  care  and  infpeftion  of  tliis,  as 
well  as  of  the  boys  fchool,  which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  houfe,  fitted  to 
that  purpofe,  and  are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  both  languages,  the 
rudimentsof  the  Latin  tongue,  arithmetic,  &c. 

Befides  the  different  houfes  for  private  tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  others, 
there  is  a  public  tavern  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  with  pretty  good 
accommcdations ;  alfo  a  ftore,  with  a  general  aflbrtment  of  goods  ;  an 
apothecary's  (hop  ;  a  large  farm-yard  ;  and  on  the  lower  part,  on  Man- 
akes  creek,  is  a  large  tan-yard,  a  currier's  and  dyer's  (hop,  a  grift-mill, 
fulling-mill,  oil-mill,  andfaw-mill;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh, 
a  brewery. 

The  town  is  fupplicd  witli  good  water  from  a  fpring,  which  being  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  raifed  up  the  hill  by  a  machine  of  a  very 
limple  conftruftion,  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  into  a  refer- 
voir,  whence  it  is  conduced  by  pipes  into  the  feveral  ftreets  and  public 
buildings  of  the  town. 

The  ferry  acrofs  the  river  is  of  fuch  particular  contrivance,  that  a 
flat,  large  enougli  to  carry  a  team  of  fix  horfes,  runs  on  a  llrong  rope, 
-  fixed  and  ftretched  acrofs;  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  flream,  with- 
out any  other  affillance,  croiTes  the  river  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
the  flat  being  always  put  in  an  oblique  direftion,  with  its  foremoft  end 
verging  towards  the  line  dcfcribed  by  the  rope. 

The  greater  part  cf  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, being  of  German  extraftion,  tliis  language  is  more  in  ufe  th.in 
the  Englilh.  The  latter,  however,  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools,  and 
divine  fervice  performed  in  both  languages. 

Isaxarrth  is  ten  miles  north  from  Bethlehem,  and  fixtv-three  north 
from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  traft  of  good  land,  containing  about  5000 
acres,  purchufcd  originally  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  George  Wliiteiield,  in  1740, 
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and  fold  two  years  after  to  the  brethren.  The  town  was  laid  out  al- 
moft  in  the  centre  of  this  traft,  in  1772.  Two  ftreets  crofs  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  form  a  fquare  in  the  middle,  of  340  by  200  feet.  The 
largefl:  building  is  a  ftone  houfe,  erefted  in  1755,  named  Nazareth-hall, 
98  feet  by  46  long,  and  54  in  height.  In  the  lowermoft  ftory  is  a  fpa- 
cious  meeting-hall,  or  church  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe  is  chiefly  fitted 
for  a  boarding  fchool,  where  youth,  from  different  parts,  are  under  the 
care  and  infpedtion  of  the  minifter  of  the  place  and  feveral  tutors,  and 
are  inftrudled  in  the  Englilb,  German,  Latin,  and  French  languages ;  in 
hiftory,  geography,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  mufic,  drawing,  and  other 
fciences.  The  front  of  the  houfe  faces  a  large  fquare  open  to  the  fouth, 
adjoining  a  fine  piece  of  meadow  ground,  and  commands  a  mod  beauti- 
ful and  extenfive  profptft.  Another  elegant  building  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Nazareth-hal!  is  inhabited  by  fingle  filters,  who  have  the  fame  regula- 
tions and  way  of  living  as  thole  in  Bethlehem.  Befides  their  principal 
manufactory  for  fpinning  and  twilling  cotton,  they  have  lately  begun  to 
draw  wax  tapers. 

At  the  fouth-wefl:  corner  of  the  afbrefaid  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  the  fingle  brethren's  houfe ;  and  on  the  eaft-fouth-«aft  corner  a 
ftore.  On  the  louthernmoll:  end  of  the  ftreet  is  a  good  tavern.  The  houfes 
are,  a  few  excepted,  built  of  lime  ftone,  one  or  two  ftories  high,  inha- 
bited by  tradefmen  and  mechanics,  moftly  of  German  extradlion.  The 
inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  conveyed  to  them  by  pipes  from  a 
fine  fpring  near  the  town.  The  place  is  noted  for  having  an  exceedingly 
pleafant  fituation,  and  enjoying  a  very  pure  and  falubrious  air.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  farms  belonging  to  it,  (Schoenecfc 
included)  conllituting  one  congregation,  and  meeting  for  divine  fervice 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  Nazareth-hall,  was,  in  the  year  1788,  about 

45°-        .    .      ^ 

Litiz  is  in  Lancafter  county,  and  Warwick  townfhip  ;  eight  miles 
from  Lancafter,  and  feventy  miles  weft  from  Philadelphia.  This  fettle- 
ment  v/as  begun  in  the  year  1757.  There  are  now,  befides  an  eleganc 
church,  and  the  houfe  of  the  fingle  brethren  and  fingle  fifters,  which 
form  a  large  fquare,  a  number  of  houfes  for  private  families,  with  a  ftore 
and  tavern,  all  in  one  ftreet.  There  is  alfo  a  good  farm  and  feveral 
mill  works  belonging  to  the  place.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding thofe  that  belong  to  Litiz  congregation,  living  on  their  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood,  amounted,  in  1787,  to  upwards  of  300. 

Such  is  the  Moravian  intereft  in  Pennfylvania.  Their  other  fettle-' 
ments  in  America,  are  at  Hope,  in  New-Jerfey,  already  defcribed,  and 
at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river,  in  North-Carolina,  which  will  be  de- 
fcribed in  its  proper  place.  Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  which  are 
formed  by  fuch  only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live 
together  in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are,  in  different  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  New-Jerfey,  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
New- York,  Pennfylvania,  Lancafter,  York-town,  &c.  congregations  of 
the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  church  and  minifter,  and  hold  the 
fame  principles,  and  doftrinal  tenets,  and  church  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  the  former,  though  their  local  fituation  does  not  admit  of  fuch  particu- 
lar regulations  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular  fettlements. 
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In  Pennrylvania  ihere  are  fixteen  congregations  of  Engllfli  Baptists. 
The  dodrines,  difciplinc,  and  worfliip  of  theie,  are  fimilar  to  thcfe  of 
the  New-England  Baptills.  In  1770,  the  number  of  this  denomination 
of  babtifts  was  reckoned  at  650  families,  making,  as  was  fuppofed, 
^,250  fouls,  who  were  divided  into  ten  churches,  who  had  eighteen 
meeting-houfes,  and  eleven  minifters.  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  few  Sab- 
batarian b:;btills,  who  keep  the  feventh  day  as  holy  time,  and  who  are  the 
remains  of  the  Keithian  or  Quaker  babtilts,  and  a  number  of  Tunkers 
and  Mennonill?,  both  of  whom  are  profelfionably  babtilts,  and  are  of 
German  extratlion. 

The  Tunkers  are  fo  called  in  derifion,  from  the  word  tunhcn,  to  j.ut 
a  morj'cl  in  fauce.  The  Engliih  word  that  conveys  the  proper  meaning, 
of  Tunkers  is  Sops  or  Dippers.  They  are  alfo  called  Tumblers,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  babtifm,  which  is  by  putting  the  per- 
fon,  while  kneeling,  head  firll  under  water,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  motion 
of  the  body  in  the  aftion  of  tumbling.  The  Germans  found  the  letters 
/  and  b  like  d  and  p  ;  hence  the  words  Tunkers  and  Tumblers  have 
been  corruptly  written  Dunkcrs  and  Dumplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thefe  people  in  America,  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1719,  when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
difperfed  themfelves  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  They  are  v/hat 
are  called  General  Baptifts,  and  hold  to  genera!  redemption  and  general 
falvation.  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  dreis  and  language,  and  will  nei- 
ther fwear,  nor  fight,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take  intcrcit  for  the  money  they 
lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beard; — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  its  ancient  at- 
tendants of  love-feafts,  with  walhing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and  right 
hand  of  fcllowfhip.  They  anoint  the  fick  with  oil  for  their  recovery, 
and  ufe  the  trine  immerfion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  even 
while  the  perfon  baptifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church  government  and 
difcipline  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh  baptills,  except  that 
every  brother  is  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  congregation ;  and  their  beit 
fpeakcr  is  ufually  ordained  to  be  their  miniftcr.  They  have  deacons,  dea- 
conefles  (from  among  their  ancient  widovvs)  and  exhorters,  who  are  all 
licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatedly.  On  the  whole,  notwithilanding  their 
peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be  humblC;  well-m.eaning  Chrillians,  and 
have  acquired  the  character  of  the  Hnrmlcjs  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fomctimes  called  Tunkcr?- 
town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  wtihvard  of  Philadelphia.  It 
confifts  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  worlhip : 
One  is  called  Sharon,  and  adjoin's  the  fillers  apartment  as  a  cliapel ;  ano- 
ther, belonging  to  the  brother's  apartment,  called  Bethany.  To  thefe 
the  brethren  and  fillers  rcfort,  feparately,  to  worfliip  morning  and  evening, 
and  fomctimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church,  called 
Zion,  where  all  in  the  (tttlement  meet  once  a  week  for  public  worlhip. 
The  brethren  have  adopted  the  White  Friars'  drefs,  with  fomc  alterations  ; 
the  fillers,  that  of  the  nuns ;  and  both,  like  them,  have  taken  the  vow 
of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow.  When  they  marry, 
they  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the  married  people.  I'licy  fubiift 
by  cultivating  their  lands,  by  amending  a  printing-ofMce,  a  grill  mill, 
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a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  &c.  a-nd  the  ii!^ers  by  fpinning,  weaving, 
fewing.  Sec.  They,  at  firlt,  flept  on  board  couches,  but  now  on  beds, 
and  have  cthervvife  abated  much  of  their  former  feverity.  This  is  the 
congregation  who  keep  the  fcventh  day  Sabbath.  Their  finging  is  charm- 
ing, owing  rotlic  plcafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts,  and 
the  devout  manner  of  performance.  Befides  this  congregation  at  Ephrata, 
there  v/cre,  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  othel-  parts  of  Pennfylva- 
nia,  and  fome  in  Maryland.  The  whole,  excliiiive  of  thofe  in  Maryland, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  20Q  fouls. 

The  Menkctnists  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of 
Witmars  in  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  born  in  the  year  1505,  in  the 
time  of  the  reformation  by  Luilicr  and  Calvin.  Ho  was  a  flimous  Ro- 
man Catholic  preacher  till  about  the  year  1531,  when  he  became  a  Bap- 
tift.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Penniylvania  from  New  York,  and 
fettled  at  Germantown,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  prefent  their  prin- 
cipal congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Their  whole  number,  in 
1770,  in  Pennfylvania,  was  upv/ards  of  ..j.000,  divided  into  thirteen 
churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the  care  of  fifteen  ordained 
minifters,  and  fifcy-three  licenfed  preachers. 

The  Mennonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  doftrine  of  general 
falvation  ;  yet  like  them,  they  will  neither  fwear  nor  fight,  nor  bear  any 
civil  office,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take  intereft  for  the  money  they  lend, 
though  m.any  break  this  laft  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their  beards ;  wafli 
each  other's  feet,  &c.  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and  drefs.  Some 
have  been  expelled  their  focicty  for  wearing  buckles  in  their  fhoes,  and 
having  pocket  holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  call  themfelves  the  Harmlefs  Chriftians,  Revengelefs 
Chriftians,  and  Weaponlefs  Chriftians.  They  are  Babtifts  rather  in  name 
than  in  fail ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerfion.  Their  common  mode  of 
baptifm  is  this  :  The  perfon  to  be  baptized  kneels  ;  the  minifter  holds  his 
hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon  pours  water,  which  runs  through 
upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling.  After  this,  follow  impofition  of 
hands  and  prayer. 

Literary,  Humane,  and  other  ufeful  Societies."]  Thefe  are  more  nunyfifcus, 
and  flouriihing  in  Pennfylvania,  than  in  any  of  the  Thirteen  States.  Vhe 
names  of  thefe  improving  inftitutions,  the  times  when  they  were  eftablifhed, 
and  a  fummary  of  the  benevolent  defigns  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
plifh,  will  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

I.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia,    FOR      PROMOTING     USEFUL      KNOWLEDGE.       This    focicty 

was  formed  January  2d,  1769,  by  the  union  of  two  other  literary  fo- 
cieties  that  had  fubfifted  for  fome  time  in  Philadelphia;  and  were  created 
one  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  fach  powers,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities as  are  necefiary  for  anfwering  the  valuable  purpofes  which  the 
fociety  had  originally  in  view,  by  a  charter,  granted  by  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  15  th  of  March,  1780.  This  fociety  have  already 
publifhed  two  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  tranfadlions  j  one  in  1771, 
the  other  in  1786. 

In  1 77 1,  this  fociety  conftfted  of  nearly  300  members  ;   and  upwards 
of  izo  have  fince  been  added;  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  foreign- 
ers 
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crs  of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  Europe.     This  is  an  evidence  of  the  increaf- 
ing  rcfpeftability  and  improvement  of  the  fociety. 

Their  charter  allows  them  to  hold  lands,  gifts,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  ten  thoufand  bufhels  of  wheat.  The  number  of 
members  is  not  limited. 

2.  The  Society  for.  promotii-tg  political  inquiries;  con- 
futing of  fifty  members,  inftitutcd  in  Februriry,   1787. 

3.  The  College  of  Physicians,  inftituted  in  1787,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical,  anatomical  and  chemical  knowledge. 

4.  The  Union  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  begun  in  173 1,  incorporated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  province  in 
1742,  and  united  with  other  companies,  upon  a  fimilar  eftablifhrnent,  ia 
1769.  The  number  of  members  in  1773  was  upwards  of  400.  They 
poflefs  (except  the  library  of  Harvard  college)  the  moll;  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  in  America,  confifting  of  upwards  of  7000  volumes,  which 
are  kept  in  Carpenters  Hall.  Under  the  fame  roof  they  have  a  mufeum, 
containing  a  colleftion  of  curious  medals,  manufcripts,  ancient  relicks, 
foflils,  &c.  and  a  philofophical  apparatus. 

5.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  humane  inftitution,  which 
was  firft  meditated  in  1750,  and  carried  into  effeft  by  means  of  a  liberal 
fubfcription  of  about  _^3O00,  and  by  the  aifillancc  of  the  aflembly,  who 
in  175  I,  granted  as  much  more  for  the  purpofe.  The  prefent  building 
was  begun  in  I754>  and  finilhed  in  1756.  Tliis  liofpital  is  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  managers,  chofen  annually,  and  is  vifited  every  year 
by  a  committee  of  the  aflembly.  _  The  accounts  of  the  managers  are 
fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  legiflature.  Six  phyficians  attend 
gratis,  and  generally  prefcribe  twice  or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  their 
turns.  This  hofpital  is  the  general  receptacle  of  lunaticks  and  madmen, 
and  of  thofe  affed\cd  with  other  diforders,  and  are  unable  to  fupport 
themfelves.     Here  they  are  humanely  treated,  and  well  provided  for. 

6.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary, /or  the  medical  relief  of  the 
foor.  This  benevolent  inftitution  was  eftablilhed  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1786,  and  is  fupported  by  annual  fubfcriptions  of  thirty-five  fniilings 
each  perfon.  No  lefs  than  1800  patients  were  admitted,  within  fixteen 
months  after  the  firft  opening  of  the  difpenfary.  It  is  under  the  direc-' 
tion  of  twelve  managers,  and  fix  phyficians,  all  of  whom  attend  gratis. 
This  inftitution  exhibits  an  application  of  fomething  like  the  mechanical 
powers,  to  the  purpofes  of  humanity.  The  greateft  quantity  of  good  is 
produced  in  this  way  with  the  leaft  money.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
defravs  all  the  expences  of  the  inftitution.  The  poor  are  taken  care  of  in 
their  own  houfes,  and  provide  every  thing  for  themfelves, except  medicines, 
cordial  drinks,   &c. 

7.  The  Pennsylvania  Sqcizty  for  promoting  /^^  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  and  the  relief  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage. 
This  fociety  was  begun  in  1774,  and  enlarged  on  the  23d  of  April,  1787. 
The  officers  of  the  fociety  confiftof  a  prefident,  two  vice-prcfidents,  two 
lecrciarics,  atreafurer,  four  counfellors,  an  eleding  committee  of  twelve, 
and  an  ailing  committee  of  fix  members  ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  laft, 
are  to  be  chofen  annually  by  ballot,  on  the  firft  Monday  in  January. 
The  fociety  meet  quarterly,  and  each  member  contributes  ten  Ihillings 
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annually,  in  quarterly  payments,  towards  defraying  its  contingent  ex- 
pences. 

The  legiflature  of  this  flate  have  fiwoured  the  humane  defigns  of  this 
fociety,  "by  *  An  AiSl  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery ;'  pafl'cd  on 
the  ift  of  March,  1780;  wherein,  among  other  things,  it  is  ordained, 
that  no  peribn  born  within  the  ftate,  after  the  paffing  of  the  aft,  fhall 
be  confidered  as  a  fervant  for  life  ;  and  all  perpetual  ilavery  is,  by  this 
act,  for  ever  aboliflied.  The  aft  provides,  that  tliofe  who  would,  in 
cafe  this  aft  had  not  been  made,  have  been  born  fervants  or  {laves,  fliall 
be  deemed  fuch,  till  they  Iball  attain  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  ; 
but  they  are  to  be  treated  in  all  refpefts  as  fervants  bound  by  indenture 
for  four  years. 

8.  The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the 
Co/pel a?noiig  the  Heathens,  inllituted  in  1787,  to  be  held  ftatedly  at  Beth- 
lehem. An  aft,  incorporating  this  fociety,  and  invelUng  it  with  all 
neceflary  powers  and  privileges  for  accompliiliing  its  pious  defigns,  was 
pafled  by  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate,  on  the  27th  of  February,  178S. 
They  can  hold  lands,  houfes,  &c.  to  the  annual  amount  of  tv/o  thoufand 
pounds. 

Thefe  pious  Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians,  began  a  million 
among  the  Mahikan,  Wampano,  Delaware,  Shawanoe,  Nantikok,  and 
other  Indians,  near  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  fo  faccefsfid  as  to  add  rnorc 
than  one  thoufand  fouls  to  the  CliriRian  church  by  baptifm.  Six  hundred 
©f  thefe  have  died  in  the  ChrilHan  faith  ;  about  300  live  with  the  mif- 
fionaries  near  Lake  Erie,  and  the  reft  are  either  dead  or  apoftates  in  the 
wildernefs*. 

9 .  The  Pennsylvania  Society, _/or  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures and  ujefil  Arts,  inllituted  in  1787,  open  for  the  reception  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United- States, -^,'hich  will  fulfil  the  engagements  of  a  member 
of  the  fame.  The  fociety  is  under  the  direftion  of  a  prefident,  four  vice- 
prefidents,  and  twelve  managers,  befides  fubordinate  officers.  Each  mem- 
ber, on  hi-3  admiffion,  pays  ten  fhillings  at  leaft  into  the  general  fund ; 
and  the  fame  fum  annually,  till  he  fhall  ceafe  to  be  a  member.  Befides 
this,  they  have  a  tnanufatluring  fund,  made  up  of  fubfcriptlons  of  not 
^fs  than  ten  pounds,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifning  faftories  in  fuitable 
places,  for  the  employment  of  the  induftrlous  poor.  The  fubfcribers  have 
all  the  profits  arifingfrom  thebuftnefs.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety  are 
held  quarterly. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries 
OF  Prisons;  and  a  Humane  Society,  for  recovering  and  reftoring 
to  life  the  bodies  of  drowned  perfons ;  inftituted  in  1770,  under  the  di- 
reftion of  thirteen  managers. 

Alfo,  an  Agricultural  Society  ;  a  Society  for  German  Emigrants ;  a  Marine 
Society,  confifting  of  Captains  of  vefTels  ;  a  Charitable  Society  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Widoivs  and  Families  of  Prefbyterian  Clergymen ;  and  St.  George's, 
St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  Andreua's  Charitable  Societies  ;  alfo  the  Society  of  Free 
end  Accepted  Mafons. 

*  An  affeSling  hijlory  of  the  Brethren's  mijjlon  among  the  Indians,  ijuill 
Jbortly  be  publijked. 
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Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.']  From  the  enterprising  and  literary 
fpirit  of  tiie  Pennfylvanians,  we  fhould  naturally  conclude,  what  is  faft, 
that  thefe  are  numerous. 

I'd  Philadelphia  is  a  University,  founded  during  the  war.  It?  funds 
were  partly  given  by  the  Hate,  and  partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  medical  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1765,  is  attached  to  the  uni- 
verfity  ;  and  has  profeiTors  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare 
the  fludents  (whofe  number,  yearly,  is  50  or  60)  for  degrees  in  that 
fcience. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlifle,  120  miles  weftward  of  Fhlladel- 
piiia,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  principal — three  profcllbrs- — a  phi- 
lofophical  apparatu: — a  library,  confilting  of  nearly  3000  volumes — four 
thoufand  pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and  10,000  acres  of  land  ;  the 
lall,  the  donation  of  the  ftate.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty  ftudents  be- 
longing to  this  college.  This  number  is  annually  increafmg.  It  was 
named  after  his  excellency  John  Dickinfon,  formerly  prefident  of  this 
ilate. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  66  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  honoured  with  tlic  name  of  Franklin  College,  after  his 
excellency  Dr.  p'ranklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans  ;  in  which 
they  intiy  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in  conformity 
to  their  own  habits.  The  Englilli  language,  however,  is  taught,  in  it. 
Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Dickinfon  college.  Its 
truftees  confnl  of  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  Englilh;  oi  each  an  equal 
number.  The  principal  is  a  Lutheran,  and  tlie  vice-principal  ia  a  Cal- 
vinirt.  This  college,  as  it  concentres  the  whole  German  intcreft,  and  has 
ample  funds  to  fupport  profefTors  in  every  branch  of  fcience,  has  flatter- 
ing profpects  of  growing  importance  and  extenfive  utility. 

in  Philadelphia,  befides  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool  already 
mentioned,  there  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy,  a  very 
flourishing  inllitution — The  Academy  for  young  Ladies — Another 
for  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans  ;  befides  five  free 
Schools,  one  for  tlie  people  called  Quakers,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  one 
for  Catholics,  one  for  Germans,  and  one  for  Negroes.  The  Epifco- 
palians  have  an  academy  at  York-town,  in  York-county.  There  is  alfo 
an  academy  at  German-town,  another  at  Pittfburgh,  and  another  at 
Waihington;  thefe  are  endowed  by  donations  from  the  legiflature,  and 
by  liberal  contiibuiions  of  individuals. 

The  fchools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  have  already  been 
meiitioncd,  and  are  decidedly  upon  the  bell  eftablifhment  of  any  fchools 
in  America.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  private  fchools  in  different  parts  of 
the  ilate  ;  and  to  promote  the  education  of  poor  children,  tlie  ftate  have 
appropriated  a  large  tradl  of  land  for  the  eftablifhment  of  free  fchools. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  labouring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Iriih, 
arc,  however,  extremely  ignorant,'. 

Chief  •fo'u-ns.]   Pliiladelphia  is  the  Capital,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the 

United-States.     It  is  fituaied  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on 

.  an  extenfive  plain,  about  iiS  miles  (fomc  fay  more)  from  the  fea.     The 
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length  of  the  city  eaft  and  weft,  that  is,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuvl- 
'  kill,  upon  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and  die  breaddi, 
north  and  iouth,  is  4837  feet.  Not  two  fifths  of  the  plot  covered  by 
the  city  charter  is  yet  built.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  not  con- 
fined thcmielves  v/ithin  the  original  limits  of  the  city,  but  have  built 
north  and  ibuth  along  the  D. -lav/are,  two  miles  in  length.  The  longell 
ftreet  is  Second-ilreet,  about  700  feet  from  Del".vvare  river,  and  parallel 
to  it.  The  circumference  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we 
include  Kenfmgton  on  the  north,  and  Southward  on  the  fouth,  may  be 
^bout  five  miles. 

Market-ftreet  is  loo  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
from  river  to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  interfered  at  right  angles 
by  Broad-fcreet,  113  feet  wide,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth,  quite 
acrofs  the  city. 

Between  Delaware  river  and  Broad-llreet  are  14  Greets,  nearly  equl- 
<liftant,  running  parallel  with  Broad-ftreet,  acrofs  the  city  ;  and  between 
Broad-ftreet  and  the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ilreets,  equidillant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market-ftreet  are  eight  other  ftreets  running 
€aft  and  weft  from  river  to  river,  and  interfedt  the  crofs  ftreets  at  right 
angles ;  ali'ithefe  ftreets  are  50  feet  wide,  except  Arch-ftreet,  which  is 
65  feet  wide.  All  the  ftreets  wliich  run  north  and  fouth,  except  Broad- 
ftreet  mentioned  above,  are  50  feet  wide.  There  were  four  fquares  of 
eight  acres  each,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  city,  originally  referved  for 
public  and  common  ufes.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  Broad- 
ilreet  and  Market-ftreet  interfeiTt  each  other,  is  a  fquareof  ten  acres,  re- 
ferved in  like  nranner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  public  walks. 

The  firft  ftreet  between  Delaware  river  and  the  bank,  is  called  Water- 
ftreet.  The  next,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  is  called  Front-ftreet;  and  weft 
of  this  the  ftreets  are  numbered,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  i3c. 

On  the  river  Delaware,  there  are  16  public  landings,  at  the  diftance 
of  4.  or  500  feet  from  each  other;  and  private  wharfs  fufticient  for  200 
iail  of  fea  veflels  to  unload  at  a  time  ;  and  room  to  build  any  neceflary 
number.  There  are  10  public  landings  on  the  Schuylkill,  which,  as  the 
town  does  not  yet  extend  fo  far,  are  at  prefent  of  no  ufe. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1682,  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn, 
who,  in  October  1701,  granted  a  charter,  incorporating  the  town  with 
the  privilege  of  choofing  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  twelve  cora*- 
mon-council  men,  a  ftieriff  and  clerk. 

.  The  city  charter  was  vacated  by  the  revolution,  and  has  not  been  re- 
newed under  the  new  government.  A  bill  for  this  purpofe  is  now 
(Nov.  1788)  depending  before  the  legifiature. 

In  1749,  the  dwelling  houfes  in  the  feveral  wards  in  Philadelphia, 
were  as  follows. 
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South  fuburbs 
Duck  ward 
Walnut  do. 
South  do. 
Chefnut  do. 
JVliddle  do. 


HIgh-ftreet  ward 
North  do. 

Mulberry     do. 
Upper  Delaware  do. 
Lower       do.       do. 
North  fuburba 


H7 
196 
488 
109 
1 10 
62 


in:; 

96+ 
Total     -     2076 

At  this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  were  ellimated  a: 

11,000  whites,  and  600  blacks.  The  number  of  churches  were  then 
&s  follows, 

2  Prefljyterian,  i 

2  Quaker,  1 

1   Epil'copalian,  1 

I   Swedifh,  i 

1   Eaptift, 

The  following  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  proportional  nuni 
bers  of  the  feveral  religious  denominations  in  Philadelphia. 

An  account  of  births  and  burials  in  the  united  churches  of  Chrift- 

Church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia,  from  December  25,   1781 

to  December  25,  1782. 

r>\.  -n.      J      f  Males         -  1 80  d     •  j    J  Males         -      no 

Chriftened,    |  ^,^,1,3       .        ,3^  Juried,  |  ^^^^^^      _       ^^ 


German  Lutheran, 
German  Calvinilt, 
Moravin, 
Roman  Catholic. 


374 


1^8 


Buried  under  one  year  -  39 

From   I   to  3         -  -  43 

3-5          -  -  8 

5  —  10              -  10 

10  —  20         -  -  9 

20 — 30              -  20 

Swedes  chriflenings 
Moravians  chrilleniiigs 

Firft  Prcfbytcrian  burials  40 
2d  do.  -  28 

3d  do.         -  32 

Quakers         -    •     -        102 


From  30  to  40  -     16 

40  —  50    -  -    10 

50  —  60  -     II 

60  —  70   -  -   20 

70  —  80    -  -   9 

80  —  90   -  -    3 

34              Burials  -          28 

5              Ditto  -             2 

Baptifts         -         -  -         18 

German  Lutherans  -       219 
German  reformed  church  -     68 

Roman  Catholicks  -         46 

Buried  this  year  -         820 


jPhiladcIphia  now  contains  about  5000  houfes  ;  in  general  handfomely 
built  of  brick  ;  and  40.000  inhabitants,  compofcd  of  almoft  all  nations 
and  religions.     Their  places  for  religious  worfliip  are  as  follows, 

Thf 
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5* 

The  Swedifli  Lutherans,             i 

6 

The  Moravians,                            i 

3 

The  Baptifts,                                i 

2 

The  Univerfal  Baptifts,               i 

I 

The  Methodilb,                          i 

3 

The  Jews.                                     I 

The  Friends  or  Quakers,  have      5*     The  Swedifli  Lutherans,  i^ 

The  Prefljyterians,  -        —      .  -         . 

The  Epifcopalians 

The  German  Lutherans, 

The  German  Calvinills, 

The  Catholics, 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  city,  befides  the  univerlity,  acade- 
mies, &c.  already  mentioned,  are  the  following  viz. 

A  ftate-houfe  and  offices,  A  houfe  of  corredlion, 

A  city  court-houfe,  A  public  faclory  of  linen,  cotton  and 

A  county  court-houfe,  woollen, 

A  carpenters  hall,  A  public  obfervatory, 

A  philofophical  fociety's  hall,  Tfirec  brick  market-hoafcs, 

A  difpenfary,  A  filli-market, 

A  liofpital  and  offices,  A  public  gaol. 

An  alms-houfe. 

The  ftate-houfe  is  in  Chefnut-ftreet,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  llreets* 
and  was  erefted  in  1735.  The  building  is  rather  ma^^nificent  than  ele- 
gant. The  ftate-houfe  yard  is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  fpacious  public  walk, 
ornamented  with  rows  of  trees ;  but  a  higti  brick  wall,  which  enclofes  it, 
limits  the  profpeft. 

In  1787,  an  elegant  court-houfe  was  erefted  on  the  left  of  the  ftate- 
houfe  ;  and  on  the  right  a  philofophical  hall.  Thefe  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fquare. 

South  of  the  ftate-houfe  is  the  public  gaol,  built  of  ftone.  It  has  a 
ground  half  ftory,  and  two  ftories  above  it.  Every  apartment  is  arched 
with  ftone  againft  fire  and  force.  It  is  a  hollow  fquare,  100  feet  in 
front,  and  is  the  moft  elegant  and  fecure  building  of  the  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca. To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work-houfe,  with  yards  to  each  to  feparatc 
,  the  fexcs,  and  criminals  from  debtors. 

The  hofpital  and  poor-houfe,  in  which  are  upwards  of  300  poor  peo- 
ple, whether  we  confider  the  buildings,  or  the  defigns  for  which  they 
were  eredled,  are  unrivalled  in  America. 

The  German  church,  lately  erected,  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  churches 
in  America.  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  one  of  the  united  brethren's  fociety 
at  Litiz,  a  great  mechanical  genius,  is  eredling  a  large  orga-,  of  more 
than  thirty  ftops,  for  this  church. 

In  Market-ftreer,  between  Front  and  Fourth-ftreets,  is  the  principal 
market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  1500  feet  in  length.  This  market,  in 
refpeft  to  the  quantity,  the  variety  and  neatnefs  of  the  provilions,  is  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the  world. 

The  Philadelphians  are  not  fo  focial,  nor  perhaps  fo  hofpitable  as  the 
people  in  Bofton,  Charlefton  and  New- York.     Various  caufes  have  con- 

*  One  of  thefe  houfes  is  for  thofe  fakers  'who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country,  in  the  late  ivar,  contrary  to  the  ejiablijhed  principles  of  the 
Friends.     They  call  themfelves  Free  Quakers. 

\  This  is  the  oldefi  church  in  or  near  the  city,  and  has  lately  been  annexed 
to  the  Epifcopal  order, 
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trlbutcd  to  this  difference,  among  wliich  the  moft  operative  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  which  has  been,  and  is  carried  to  greater 
lengths  in  this  city  than  in  any  other  in  America  :  Yet  no  city  can  boa!l 
of  lo  many  ufeful  improvements  in  manufailures,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of  humanity.  The 
tradcl'men  and  manufacturers  have  become  fo  numerous,  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  afTociatc  for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  promote  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  their  fcveral  occupations.  The  carpenters,  the  corJ- 
wainers,  the  taylors,  the  watch-makers,  the  joiners,  and  hair-dreficrs, 
have  already  aflbciatt  d,  and  others  arc  forming  into  companies  upon  the 
iame  plan. 

The  Philadelphians  have  exerted  their  endeavours,  with  happy  and 
growing  fuccefs,  to  prevent  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  In 
accomplilhing  this  benevolent  piirpole,  on  which  fo  much  of  the  prof- 
perity  and  glory  of  our  empire  depend,  every  good  citizen  in  the  union 
will  cheerfully  lend  his  aid  and  influence.  As  one  important  ftcp  to- 
wards effefting  their  delign,  they  are  difcountenancing  dillilleries,  which 
are  of  courfe  declining,  and  encouragi"g  breweries,  which  are  fait  in- 
crcafing.  The  incrcale  of  the  conlumpiion  of  beer,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  part,  in  every  part  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  has  been  aflonilhing.  It  has  become  a  faihionablc  drink,  and! 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  come  into  univerfj  i 
ufe  among  all  clailbs  of  people.  In  proportion  as  the  ule  of  beer  increafes, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  ufe  of  Ipirituous  liquors  decreafe.  This 
will  be  a  happy  exchange. 

In  fhort,  whether  we  confider  the  convenient  local  fituation,  the  fize, , 
the  beauty,  the  variety  and  utility   of  the  improvements  in  mechimics,', 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  or  the  indullry,  the  enterprize,  the  hu- 
manity and  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
it  merits  to   be  viewed   as  the  capital  of  the  flourilhing  Empire  of 
United  America. 

Lancaster  is  the  largeft  inland  town  in  America.  It  is  the  feat  of 
jufticein  Lancafler  county,  and  flands  on  Coneltogo  creek,  66  miles,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  weft  from  Philadelphia.  Its  t.'-ade  is  already 
Jarge  ;  and  mull;  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  furrounding  country  po- 
pulates. It  contains  about  900  lioufes,  befides  a  moft  elegant  court- 
houfe,  a  number  of  handfome  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
about  4,500  fouls. 

Carlisle  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Cumberland  county,  and  is  120 
jBiIcs  wcllvvard  of  Phihidclphia.  It  contains  upwards  of  1500  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  in  near  300  ftoiie  houfes,  and  worlhip  in  three  churches. 
They  have  alfo  acourt-lioufe  and  a  college.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  this 
ipotwasa  wilderncfs,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beafts.  A  like 
inftance  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  fcarcely  to  be 
found  in  hiftory. 

PiTTSBVRGH,  ou  the  wcrtcm  fide  of  the  Allegany  rnonntains,  is  320 
miles  wcftward  of  Philadclpliia,  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  point  of  land 
between  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  their  confluence,  in  lat.  40°  26  north.  It  contained  in 
1787,   140  houfes,  and  700  inhabitants,  who  are  Prclbytcrians  and  Epif- 
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.Hans.     The  furrounding-  country  is  very  hilly,    but  fertile,  and  well 
cd  with  excellent  coal.     The   rivers    abound  Vv'ith   fine  Mi,  fuch  as 
piLc,  perch,  and  cat-fifli,  which  are  all  much  larger  than  the  fame  fpecies 
ca  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  mountains. 

This  town  is  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  for  tte 
iriciedible  number  of  travellers  from  the  eaftern  and  middle  ilates,  to  the 
iccclements  on  the  Ohio,  and  increafcs  with  aftoniihing  rapidity. 

J rade,  maitufailurcs  atid  agricuhuir.]    On  the  fubjecl:  of  exports  nothing 
can  be  furniihed  more  accurate  and  complete,  than  what  is  given  in  the 
American  IMufeum  for  Septcmbtr,  1788,  which  follows  : 
Exports  from  Philadelphia  ill  the  years   1765,    1771,    1772,    1773,  17S4, 


1787. 


Bufhels  of  wheat, 
Barrels  of  flour, 
Barrelo  cf  bread, 
M.llaves  and  heading, 
M.  flilnglcs, 
Bufhels  of  Indian  corn 
Tons  of  iron. 
Boxes  of  foap, 
M.  hoops, 
Hhds.  of  tobacco, 
M. boards  ?c  fcanding, 
Bari-els  of  beer, 
Kegs  of  ftarch, 
Bulhcls  of  flax -feed. 
Packages  of  fur&(kins 
"Pouiidb  of  do. 
Barrels  of  bees-wax, 
Hogfheads  of  ditto. 
Pounds  of  ditto, 
Firkins  of  lard. 
Firkins  of  butter, 
Barrelsof  beef  &  pork, 
Barrels  of  hams. 
Barrels  of  naval  ItoreS; 
Walnut  logs, 
Tons  of  lignum  vitae, 
Feet  of  mahogany, 
Tons  of  logwood, 
Chefts  of  deer  fkins. 
Tons  of  pot-alh. 
Tons  of  pearl-aih, 
Cwt.  brown  fagar. 
Pounds  of  loaf  fugar, 
Gallons  of  melafles. 
Tons  of  winci 
Gallons  of  oil. 
Gallons  ofrum. 


1765 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1784 

1787 

367,522 

51,699 

92,012 

182,391 

24,49c 

32,957 

148,887 

252,744 

284,872 

265,967 

201,365 

193,720 

34.736 

38,320 

50,504 

48,183 

28,525 

26,953 

4>27c 

6,188 

5,867 

5'«+« 

4,083 

4'333 

2,114 

^'917 

1^765 

5,254 

60,206 

259,441 

159,625 

i79'2i7 

73'527 

193,945 

1,695 

2,358 

2,205 

1,564 

1,144 

1,197 

1,644 

2,936 

3'23! 

3'743 

^'733 

1,544 

97 

195 

978 

1,245 

319 

16 

4,808 

783 

1,724 

4,075 

3'309 

3,098 

2,625 

1,285 

1,236 

1,798 

i'394 

604 

238 

349 

1,033 

70c 

220 

87,681 

1 10,412 

85,794 

68,68i 

71.592 

98,012 

64 

314 

902 

1, 20c 

4c 

35 

161 

170 

29,261 

50,14c 

64,546 

46,585 

1,347 

199 

399 

734 

73^ 

507 

2,532 

1,501 

7,254 

5,059 

3-845 

8,58; 

2>354 

4,160 

77« 

7fc;2 

i,o6i 

1,062 

6,050 

6,989 

7,66^ 

13,172 

^} 

204 

7S 

24 

4- 

3^ 

108,441 

143,962 

63'25: 

169 

425 

195 

9?, 

l6^ 

3  • 

i6i 

66 

1 ; 

6 

5 

136 

25 

57 

3 

1,1^5 

5,19s 

2,578 

79'H^ 

51,400 

84,240 

9,800 

52,61 1 

19,68! 

39'403 

24 

118 

6t 

5'544 

10,584 

4'536 

1/500 

i 

20.f,456 

247,635 

277,693 

Barrels 
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Barrels  of  fifh. 
Boxes  fperma,  candles. 
Boxes  tallow  candles. 
Boxes  of  chocolate, 
Cvvt.  of  coffee, 
Btilhels  of  fait. 
Pounds  of  cotton  wool. 
Pounds  of  leather. 
Packages  of  ditto. 
Sides  of  ditto. 
Pounds  of  rice. 


1765 

I77I 

1772 

1773 

1784 

5,128 

5,776 

6,430 

683 

1,004 

514 

1,202 

873 

1,078 

1,165 

1,288 

479 

385 

306 

501 

296 

1,6^9 

64.,468 

42,803 

39,192 

2,200 

5,840 

25,070 

25,970 

40.725 

31,696 

7,080 

258,376 

834'754 

998,400 

1' 

1787 


702 
629 


377 

970 

,2,610,825 


In  the  year  1787,  befides  the  above  articles,  the  following  were  exported ' 


Barrels  of  fhip  fluff. 

Barrels  of  rye  meal, 

Cafks  of  oat  meal. 

Kegs  of  bread. 

Barrels  of  Indian  meal, 

Buflicls  of  rye, 

Buftiels  of  barley, 

Buihels  of  oats. 

Barrels  of  peas  and  beans 

Barrels  of  apples. 

Barrels  of  dried  apples, 

Bufhels  of  potatoes, 

Bufhels  of  turnips, 

Builiels  of  onions. 

Barrels  of  beets. 

Barrels  of  nuts. 

Barrels  of  cranberries. 

Boat  boards, 

Windfor  chairs. 

Shaken  hoglheads. 

Sets  of  wheel  timbers. 

Pairs  of  wheels. 

Oars, 

Hand  fpi  Ices, 

Malls  and  fpars. 

Coaches, 

Chariots, 

Phaetons, 

Carriages  of  different  kinds, 

Chailes, 

Kiitareens, 

Sulkcy.s, 

Waggons, 

^^'h  eel  barrows, 

Dray.% 

Ploughs,    ■ 


I '443 
162 

23 
25,152 

14710 
1,140 

306 
7,421 

919 

2>555 
24 

8,656 
195 

4^373 

12 

185 

33 

740 

5'73i 
4'775 
1,056 

84 
1,400 

396 

355 
8 

4 

9 

36 

40 
10 

7 
40 

96 

4 
22 


Pounds  of  cheefe. 

Barrels  of  herrings. 

Barrels  of  mackerels. 

Quintals  of  dry  filh. 

Kegs  of  flurgeon. 

Barrels  of  falmon. 

Barrels  of  manhadden. 

Barrels  of  honey. 

Kegs  of  oyllers. 

Packages  of  cyder. 

Barrels  of  porter, 

Hogfheads  of  country  rum. 

Oxen, 

Cous, 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 

Geefe, 

Tons  of  fleel. 

Tons  of  callings. 

Stoves, 

Anchors, 

S'ills  and  worms. 

Bricks, 

Bulhcls  of  lime 

Barrels  of  glue. 


29,472 
610 


^74 

4vi8 
363 

17 

236- 

911 
48' 

262; 

1,266: 

4( 

4; 

i45i 

65 
62 
16 
66 

37 
48 1 
423,4691 
468 
'5 


Barrels  of  nianufadured  tobacco,  "8 

Cafks  of  fnuff, 

Cafks  genfeng. 

Bags  of  farfaparilla, 

Cafks  of  indigo. 

Tierces  of  tallow, 

Cafks  of  liniced  oil, 

Cafks  of  ipirits  of  turpentine. 

Boxes  of  hair  powder. 

Barrels  of  ditto, 

Bufliels  of  bran. 


535 
1,168 

8 
173 

'4 

62 

119 

118 

16 

10,306 

Harrow. 
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[Harrow,  i  Packages  of  paper,  353 

iruikeys,  48  Reams  of  ditto,  2,481 

Boxes  of  muftard,  42  Packages  of  pafte-boards,  62 

parrels  of  iTiip-bread,            26,953  Box  of  parchment,  i 

Pumps,  4  Barrels  of  vaniifh,  5 

Boats,  1 5  Boxes  of  trees  and  plants,  20 

'Flaxfeed-fcreens,  14  Packages  of  feeds  and  plants,       47 

Cutting-boxes,  14  Pounds  of  faffafras,  2,000 

Carts,  26  Chells  andcafks  of  fnake-root,     34 

iSpinning-wheels,  30  Cafks  of  pink -root,  3 

^Corn-mills,  4  Boxes  of  eflence  of  fpruce,  250 

!Settees,  38  Bags  of  hops,  30 

fjDutch  fans,  55  Calks  of  clover  feed,  H 

fiCalks  of  ihip-blocks,  9  Bags  of  ditto,  7 

Tons  of  oak  bark,  45  Packages  of  harnefs,  10 

Hogiheads  of  ditto,  48  Calves-lkins,  72 

Sifters,  286  Cafks  of  horn-tips,  l^ 

Legs' of  hicory,  13  Sheets  of  iron,  16 

SaJdIe  trees,  247  Share-moulds,  1^23 5 

Tons  of  nail-rods,  133  A  quantity  of  cedar  &  earthen  ware. 

The  following  remarks  of  a  well  informed  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  are 
given  as  a  proper  illuftration  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fouthern  Hates  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  fupplies  of  foreign  commodities  through 
this  city  ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  the  tranfportation  of  thefe  articles 
mull  have  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  port. 
Many  of  thefe  articles  might  be  afcertained  with  accuracy  ;  whilfi:  the 
value  and  quantity  of  others  could  not,  from  their  nature,  be  eftimated, 
under  our  prefent  export  laws.  But  as  the  objeft  here  chiefly  regards 
articles  of  American  produce  or  manufadture,  all  others  are  excluded 
from  the  lift  of  exports  for  1787.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  foreign  articles,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  oblerva- 
tions  on  this  head  are  ill  founded.  From  Europe  we  import,  among 
other  articles,  wines,  brfindy,  geneva,  fait,  fruit,  drugs,  and  dry  goods 
of  every  kind  ;  from  the  Weil- Indies,  rum,  lugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
fait;  and  from  the  Eall-lndies,  teas,  fpices,  China  v/are,  and  dry  goods  ; 
all  of  which  articles  are  again  exported  to  other  parts  of  this  continent, 
and  the  Well-indies,  to  a  very  confiderable  amount. 

On  a  coraparifon  of  the  exports  of  the  lall:  year,  with  thofe  of  the 
former  years  in  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  appear,  that  many  articles, 
of  which  a  confiderable  value  is  now  exported,  were  either  not  fliipped 
at  all,  or  to  a  very  fmall  amount,  in  thoie  years,  whilH  fome  others  are 
confiderably  fhort  of  the  quantity  then  expoited.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fafts  may  be  attributed  to  the  gre.it  improvements  recently  m.ide  in  the 
agriculture  and  manufadares  of  this  ftate  ;  v.'hilll  the  latter  is  in  many 
inllances  to  be  accounted  for,  from  caufcs  rather  beneficial  than  injurious 
to  the  profperity  of  this  country. 

Much  of  the  provifions  which  were  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the  late 
contell,  ftippcd   te  foieign  markets,  is  nov\' confumcd  by  ths  numerous 

hands 
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hands  employed  in  manufaclaring  thefs  articles  of  raw  materials,  which 
were  formerly  fuipped  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  us  in  a  manufadcured 
ftate.  Of  thefe  may  be  mentioned  iron,  leather,  barley,  tobacco,  and 
furs,  which  we  now  manufacture  into  nails  and  fteel,  fhoes,  boots,  and 
faddlery,  porter  and  beer,  fnufF  and  hats,  in  quantities  more  than  fufii- 
cient  for  our  own  confumption  :  a  confiderable  quantity  of  thcfe  and 
otlier  articles,  formerly  imported  are  now  manufaftured  by  our  own 
citizens,  and  form  a  refpeftable  part  of  our  exports  :  among  thtfe  may 
be  enumerated,  as  tlie  m.oll  important,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  muf- 
tard,  loaf  fugar,  chocolate,  houfhold  furniture,  carriages,  foap,  candles, 
hair-powder,  llarch,  paper,  and  pafteboard.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
exports,  many  valuable  articles  will  be  found  not  enumerated  :  this  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufe,  which  prevents  afcertaining  the  amount  of  dry 
goods :  namely,  the  impoiTibility  of  knowing  either  the  value  or  contents 
of  packages,  which  pay  no  duty  or  infpedion  ;  confequently  are  only 
entered  in  a  general  way,  without  any  attention  to  their  contents.  Of 
goods  under  the  lall  defcription,  the  exportation  is  very  great ;  being  ar- 
ticles particularly  demanded  by  the  fouthern  ftates,  feveral  of  which  re- 
ceive their  principal  fupplies  of  thefe  articles  from  this  city  ;  among  them, 
the  chief  are,  Ihocs,  boots,  hats,  gloves,  printed  books,  and  other  fta-  ■ 
tionary,  faddlery,  copper,  tin  and  brafs  wares,  and  Ihip  chandlery. 

Number  of 'vej/els  entered  at  the  Ciijlom-honfe,  Philadelphia,  in  the  years 
l']%6  and  ij'ij. 

1796.  lySji 

Ships,          -          _          _          pi  .  „  _              gj 

B'-igs,         -         -          -              196  -  -      ,        .  228 

Sloops,         -         -         -            450  -  -  _             380 

Schooners,         -       -         -         16^  -  -  _               17^ 

Snowsi           -_-io-                _  _5 

Cutters,             -             -            -  _  _  _             ^ 


Total  910  8~o 

From  the  foregoing  lift  of  articles  exported  from  the  ftate,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  her  manufactures  and  agriculture  have  been  already  advanced  to- 
ft degree  of  improvement  fuperior  to  any  of  her  fiiler  ftates.     The  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  and  the  Germans,  have  contributed  their  full  propor- 
tions towards  this  improvement. 

^  Smcc  the  introdudion  of  the  carding  and  fpinning  machines,'  fays  a 
Philadelphian  writer,  '  it  is  found  that jea,u  can  be  made  fo  as  to  undrr- 
lell  thofe  imported  from  England,  with  the  unavoidable  charges  of  im- 
portation. Every  pablic-fpiritcd  man  may  be  fupplied  with  fliis  article 
at  THE  FACTORY,  wlierc  the  fale  is  very  rapid,  and  purchafes  have  been 
made  by  every  delcription  of  the  citizens  of  Pennfylvania,  by  the  citizens 
of  the  adjacent  ftates,  and  by  fome  foreigners  of  diftindion. 

Another  article  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  American 
maimfaaurcs,  and  of  every  frugal  man—thread,  cotton,  and  worfted 
liohcry.  ^  Several  gentlemen  have  made  a  careful  and  impartial  examina- 
tion 01  t.ic  ftockings  manufadured  in  this  city,  in  Gci man-town,  in  tiic 
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town  and  county  of  Lancafter,  Bethlehem,  and  Reading,  and  they  find 
that  the  thread  ftockings  made  in  Pennfylvania,  and  fold  generally  at  a 
dollar  per  pair,  are  of  the  fame  finenefs  with  imported  flockings  which  are 
fold  at  8s.  4d.  and  8s.  6d.  They  alfo  find  that  mixed  ftocldngs  of  thread 
and  cotton,  made  in  Pennfylvania,  are  fold  lower  in  proportion  compared 
ivith  thofe  of  Great- Britain.  Befides  this  difference  in  price,  it  is  a  well 
known  faft  that  three  pair  of  Pennfylvania  made  ftockings  will  wear  longer 
than  four  pair  of  thofe  imported.  There  are  now,  (1788)  about  250 
flocking  looms  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and  ftate,  each  of  which 
makes  on  a  medium,  one  pair  and  a  half  of  ftockings  every  day.  Thefe, 
deducing  Sundays,  will  amount  117,375  P^ii"  P^^"  annum,  which,  at 
7s.  6d.  a  pair,  is  £^^0 15  126.  The  increafe  of  wool  and  flax,  the  re- 
duftion  of  labor,  provifions  and  rents,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  and  above  all,  the  ufe  of  machines  to  card,  fpin,  and  twift 
cotton  thread,  will  greatly  promote  this  article,  of  which,  at  two  pair 
to  each  perfon  annually,  the  United  States  require  a  yearly  fupply  of  near 
fix  millions  of  pairs — a  capital  domeftic  demand,  certain,  and  fteadily 
increafing  with  our  population.  The  charges  of  importing  hofiery,  under 
the  general  import  of  five  per  cent,  will  be  twenty-three  per  cent,  exclu- 
ilve  of  any  profit  to  the  importer  or  retailer.  Should  the  adoption  of 
the  conftitution  tempt  any,  either  Americans  or  foreigners,  to  puih  ma- 
nufadures  here,  this  branch  promifes  great  profit,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
among  the  firft  that  will  engage  their  attention. 

As  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  Pennfylvanians  fubfift  by  agriculture. 
The  articles  they  raife  have  been  enumerated  in  the  lift  of  exports. 

A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1788,  planted 
one  acre  of  carrots,  which  yielded  him  thirty  tons — alfo  an  acre  of  pump- 
ikins,  which  produced  the  fame  quantity.  He  fows  his  carrots  with  a 
drill  plough,  and  plants  his  pumpkins  between  the  ift  and  loth  of  June, 
with  thefe  carrots  and  pumpkins  only,  he  yearly  fats  a  number  of  the 
beft  beeves  that  are  driven  to  Philadelphia  market. 

The  produce  of  the  country  eaft  of  the  Sufquehannah  river  is  carried 
to  Philadelphia  in  waggons  drawn  by  horfes,  except  what  is  brought 
down  the  rivers  in  boats.  The  produce  of  the  counties  of  York,  Cum- 
berland and  Franklin,  which  is  principally  wheat,  is  generally  carried 
to  Baltimore  in  waggons.  It  is  probable  that  Pennfylvania  will  continue 
to  lofe  the  trade  of  thefe  three  produdive  countries,  till  good  roads  are 
made  to  the  Sufquehannah,  and  two  free  ferries  eftabliftied,  one  to  York- 
town,  and  the  other  to  Carlifle.  Thefe  inducements  would  probably  turn 
the  channel  of  the  trade  of  thefe  counties  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 
The  produce  of  the  counties  weft  of  the  Allegany  mountains  is  principally 
purchafed  as  a  fupply  for  the  troops  ftationed  in  thofe  parts,  and  for  the 
numerous  emigrants  into  the  weftern  country.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
xaifed  here  with  very  little  expence. 

Curious  fprings.']  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  is  a  fpring  about 
fourteen  feet  deep,  and  about  100  feet  fquare.  A  full  mill  ftream  iffues 
from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and  full  of  filhes.  From  appearances  it  is 
probable  that  this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confiderable 
river,  which,  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles  above  this  place,  finks  into 
the  earth,  and  is  conveyed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterranean  channel. 

Z  In 
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In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennfylvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  iffues  froni  a  fpring,  on  the 
top  of  which  floats  an  oil,  fimiliar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar ;  and  from 
which  one  man  may  gather  fevcral  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  fent  to 
guard  the  weftern  polls,  halted  at  this  fpring,  colleded  fome  of  the  oil, 
and  bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  afFefted.  The  waters,  cf 
which  tlie  troops  drank  freely,  operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

Remarkable  caves. '\  There  are  thlree  remarkable  grottos  or  caves  in  this 
rtate ;  one  near  Carlifle,  in  Cumberland  county ;  one  in  the  townlhip  of 
Durham,  in  Bucks  county ;  and  the  other  at  Swetara,  in  Lancafter  county. 
Of  the  two  former  I  have  received  no  particular  defcriptions.  The  latter 
is  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Swetara  rii'er,  about  two  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its  entrance  is  fpacious,  and  defcends  fo  much 
as  that  the  furface  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 
The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  foiid  lime  ftone  rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick. 
It  contains  feveral  apartments,  fome  of  them  very  high  and  fpacious. 
The  v/ater  is  incefiantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and  falls  in  drops 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Thefe  drops  petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have 
gradually  formed  folid  pillars  which  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  ten  fuch  pillars,  each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fix  feet  high  j  all  fo  ranged  that  the  place  they  enclofed  refembled  a  fanc- 
tuary  in  a  Roman  church.  No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur 
than  this  lufus  nature.  The  refemblance  of  feveral  monuments  are 
found  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fides  of  the  cave,  v.'hich  appear  like 
the  tombs  of  departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  '  the  bell,* 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ilone  projeftcd  in  an  unufual  form)  fo 
called  from  the  found  that  it  occafions  when  itruck,  which  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  ftaladlites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugar-candv,  and  others  re- 
femble  loaf  fugar;  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced  by  the  country  people. 
The  water,  which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it  as  is  not 
petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  down  the  declivity,  and  is  both  pleafant  and 
wholefome  to  drink.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  cave, 
defcending  perpendicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  is  a  pretty 
brook,  which,  after  a  fliort  courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond 
this  brook  is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture.  Through 
this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards  with  a  ftrong  current  of  air, 
and  afccnd,  refembling,  at  night,  the  fmoalc  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe 
vapours  and  fogs  appear,  on  afcending,  to  be  condcnfed  at  the  head  of 
this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile  parts  to  be  carried  oil",  through 
the  aperture  communicating  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by 
the  force  of  the  air  in  its  paflage*. 

Antiquities. "l  On  a  high  hill,  near  the  Tyoga  river,  a  little  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  line  which  divides  New-York  from  Pennfylvania,  are 
to  be  fcen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  form  of  it  is  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  encompafled  with  an  entrenchment.     From  appearances  it 
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is  conjeftured  that  pits  were  funk  in  a  number  of  places,  and  lightly- 
covered  over,  fo  as  to  decoy  the  afiailants  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  and  defeat 
their  attempts  in  ftorming  the  works.  The  entrenchment  only  remains; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  llockaded.  The  Indians  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  thefe  works,  but  fuppofe  they  were  erefted  by 
the  Spanifh  Indians.  The  hill  is  an  excellent  ftation  for  a  fort,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  country  around  it,  which  is  low  and  fer- 
tile. There  is  a  fortification,  of  a  Umilar  kind,  at  Unadilla,  in  the  flat 
lands. 

CsnJtitution.'\  By  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Pennfylvania,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  September,  1776,  all  legillative  powers  are  lodged  in  a 
fingle  body  of  men,  which  is  ftiled  '  The  general  aflembly  of  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennfvlvania.'  The  qualifications  required  to 
render  a  perfon  eligible  to  this  affembly  is,  two  years  refidence  in  the 
city  or  country  for  which  he  is  chofen  ;  no  member  of  the  houfe  can  hold 
any  other  ofticc,  except  in  the  militia. 

The  qualifications  of  the  eledlors,  are,  full  age,  and  one  year's  refidence 
in  the  ftate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes  during  that  time.  But  the 
fons  of  freeholders  are  intitled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives,  without  any 
qualification,  except  full  age. 

No  man  can  be  elefted  as  a  member  of  the  affembly  more  than_/oar 
years  mfe^ven. 

The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  they  meet  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  fame  month. 
A  quorum  of  the  houfe  confifts  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  elefted ;  and  the  members,  before  they  take  their  feats,  are 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate;  aud  alfofub- 
fcribe  a  declaration  or  teft,  acknowledging  their  belief  in  one  God,  and 
the  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  The 
houfe  chufe  their  own  fpeaker,  who,  in  the  tranfaftion  of  bufinefs,  never 
leaves  the  chair.  A  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  aflembly  is  pub- 
lilhed  regularly,  and  any  member  may  infert  the  reafons  of  his  vote  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  houfe.  To  prevent  hafty  determinations  on  matters 
of  importance,  all  bills  of  a  public  nature  are  printed  before  the  laft 
reading,  and,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  are  not  paffed  into  laws  before 
the  next  feflion.  The  power  of  impeachment  is  vefted  in  the  general 
affembly. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  prefident,  and  a  council 
confifting  of  a  member  from  each  county.  The  prefident  is  eledled  an- 
nually by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  affembly  and  council,  and  fiom  the  mem- 
bers of  council.     A  vice  prefident  is  chofen  at  the  fame  time. 

The  counfellors  are  chofen  by  the  freemen,  every  third  year,  and  having 
ferved  three  years,  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fucceeding  years.  The 
appointments  of  one  third  only  of  the  members  expire  every  year,  by  which 
rotation  no  more  than  one  third  can  be  new  members.  A  counfellor  is, 
by  his  office,  a  juiHce  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate.  The  prefident 
and  council  form  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  council  meet  at  the  fame  time  and  place  with  the  general 
affembly. 
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The  prefident  and  council  appoint  and  commiflion  judges  of  courts, 
navalofficers,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  attorney  general,  and  other  officers, 
the  appointment  of  whom  is  not  exprefsly  verted  in  the  people  or  general 
aflembly.  But  the  freemen  chufe  the  juftices  of  peace,  the  colonels  of 
militia,  and  the  inferior  military  officers,  and  make  a  return  of  the  per- 
fons  elefted,  to  the  prefident  and  council,  who  are  empowered  to  com- 
jniffion  them.  The  juftices  of  peace  hold  their  commiffions  for  feven 
years,  removeable  however  for  mifconduft  by  the  general  aflembly.  A 
juftice,  while  in  office,  cannot  be  a  reprefentative  in  aflembly,  nor  take 
any  fees  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  allowed  by  the  legiflature. 

The  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  hold  their  office  for  feven  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  may  be  re-appointed.  They  have  a  fixed  falary, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  fees  or  perquifites,  or  to  hold  any  other 
office,  civil  or  military. 

Courts  of  common  pleas,  feffions  and  orphans  courts,  are  held  quarterly 
in  each  city  and  county. 

The  fupreme  court,  and  courts  of  common  pkas,  have  the  powers  of 
chancery  courts,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for  the  perpetuating  of  teftimony, 
obtaining  evidence  from  places  out  of  the  ftate,  and  the  care  of  the  per- 
fons  and  eftates  of  thofe  who  are  non  compotes  mentis. 

Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen ;  but  they  can 
ferve  but  three  fucccffive  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  ineligible 
during  four  years. 

A  regifter's  office  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  letters  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  an  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds,  are  kept  in  each 
city  and  county  :  The  officers  are  appointed  by  the  general  aflembly, 
removable  at  their  pleafure,  and  commiffioned  by  the  prefident  and 
council. 

The  conftitution  of  this  ftate  ordains,  that  the  legiflature  (hall  regulate 
entails  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Any  foreigner  of  a  good  charafter  may  purchafe  and  hold  lands  and 
other  property,  having  firft  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  a  year's  re- 
fidence  entitles  him  to  the  privileges  of  a  natural  born  fubjecl;  except 
that  of  being  eligible  to  a  feat  in  the  legiflature. 

A  Council  of  Cenfors,  compofed  of  two  members  from  each  county, 
chofen  by  the  freemen,  on  the  fccond  Tuefday  of  Oftober  every  feventh 
year,  is  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring  whether  the  conftitution 
has  been  preferved  inviolate — whether  the  different  branches  of  govern- 
ment have  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people — whether  the 
public  taxes  have  been  juftly  laid  and  colleded,  and  in  what  manner  the 
monies  have  been  difpofcd  of — and  alfo  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly 
executed.  For  thefe  purpofes,  they  have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  pa- 
pers and  records — to  pafs  public  cenfures,  order  impeachments,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  legiflature  the  repeal  of  laws  which  they  deem  uncon- 
ftitutional.  They  have  power  alfo  to  order  a  convention  for  the  purpofe 
of  amending  the  conftitution  ;  publifliing  the  articles  propofed  to  be 
amended  fix  months  before  the  eledion  of  the  delegates.  Thefe  powers 
continue  in  the  council  of  cenfors  for  one  year. 

The  people  of  Pennfylvania  have  different  political  fentimcnts,  accord- 
ing to  their  progrefs  in  induftry  and  civilized  lifj.     The  firft  clafs  of 
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fettlers  in  this  ftate,  who  have  been  defcribed  as  making  the  firft  advances 
in  the  unfettled  country,  are  attached  to  the  prefent  fimple  and  vifionary 
frame  of  government.  The  fecond  fettlers  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
refpecEling  it.  But  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  of  the  third  fettlers, 
or  real  farmers,  are  oppofed  to  it,  and  wilh  for  a  fafe,  ftable,  and  com- 
pound form  of  government.  As  the  firll  fpecies  of  fettlers  are  more  idle 
and  bold  than  the  laft,  who,  though  the  moft  numerous,  are  quiet, — they 
have  forced  them  to  fubmit  to  it. 

Among  other  ufeful  laws  of  this  ftate,  of  a  public  nature,  are,  one 
that  declares  all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  highways — a  law  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  negroes,  already  mentioned — a  bankrupt  law,  nearly  on  the 
model  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England — a  law  commuting  hard  labour 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  for  death,  as  a  punilhment  for  many  crimes 
which  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  England.  Murder,  arion,  and 
one  or  two  other  crimes,  are  yet  punilhed  with  death — A  bill  was  before 
the  legiflature  laft  year,  (1787)  the  purport  of  which  was  to  enable  foreign- 
ers, (remaining  in  their  native  allegiance)  to  hold  lands  in  Pennfylvania, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Great-Britain,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States. 

Neiv  Inventions .'\  Thefe  have  been  numerous  and  ufeful.  Among 
others  are  the  following  :  A  new  model  of  the  planetary  world,  by  Mr. 
Rittenhoufe,  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  an  Orrery — a  quadrant, 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  called  by  the  plagiary  name  of  Hadley's  quadrant — 
a  fteam-boat,  fo  conftrudled,  as  that  by  the  affiftance  of  fteam,  operat- 
ing on  certain  machinery  within  the  boat,  it  moves  with  confiderable 
rapidity  againft  the  ftream,  without  the  aid  of  hands.  MefTrs.  Fitch  and 
Rumfay  contend  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  this  invention — ■ 
a  new  printing  prefs,  lately  invented  and  conftrufted  in  Philadelphia, 
worked  by  one  perfon  alone,  who  performs  three-fourths  as  much  work  in 
a  day,  as  two  perfons  at  a  common  prefs.  Befides  thefe  there  have  been 
invented  many  munufafturing  machines,  for  carding,  fpinning,  winnow- 
ing, &c.  which  perform  an  immenfe  deal  of  work  with  very  little  ma- 
nual affiftance. 

Hijiory.']  Pennfylvania  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  Mr.  William 
Penn,  fon  of  the  famous  admiral  Penn,  in  confideration  of  his  father's 
fervices  to  the  crown*.  Mr.  Penn's  petition  for  the  grant  was  prefented 
to  the  king  in  1680;  and  after  confiderable  delays,  occafioned  by  Lord 
Baltimore's  agent,  who  apprehended  it  might  interfere  with  the  Mary- 
land patent,  the  charter  of  Pennfylvania  received  the  royal  fignature  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1681.  To  fecure  his  title  againft  all  claims,  and  pre- 
vent future  altercation,  Mr.  Penn  procured  a  quit-claim  deed  from  the 
duke  of  York,  of  all  the  lands,  covered  by  his  own  patent,  to  which  the 
duke  could  have  the  leaft  pretenfions.  This  deed  bears  date,  Auguft  21, 
1682.  On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  obtained  from  the  duke,  by 
deed  of  feoffment,  Newcaftle,  with  twelve  miles  of  the  adjacent  territory, 

*  A  large  debt  nvas  due  from  the  croiun  to  Mr.  Penn,  a  part  of  ixihich  he. 
offered  to  remit,  on  condition  he  obtained  his  grant.  This,  nvhatenjer  bene^vo- 
lent  moti'ves  are  held  out  to  the  'world,  muji  have  been  a  principal  confideration 
nK'ith  the  king  in  making  the  grant. 
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and  the  lands  fouth  to  the  Hoarkills.  In  December  following,  Mr.  Penn 
effe(Eled  an  union  of  the  lower  counties  with  the  province  of  Pennfylvania*. 
Thefirft  frame  of  government  for  Pennfylvania  is  dated  in  i68z.  By 
this  form,  all  legiflative  powers  were  veiled  in  the  governor  and  freemen 
of  the  province,  in  the  form  of  a  provincial  council,  and  a  general  aflem- 
bly.  The  council  was  to  confift  of  feventy-two  members,  chofen  by  the 
freemen  ;  of  which  the  governor,  or  his  deputy,  was  to  be  perpetual  pre- 
fident,  with  a  treble  vote.  One-third  of  this  council  went  out  of  office 
every  year,  and  their  feats  were  fupplied  by  new  eleftions. 

The  general  aflembly  was  at  firft  to  confift  of  all  the  freemen — after- 
wards of  two  hundred,  and  never  to  exceed  five  hundred. 

In  1683,  Mr.  Penn  offered  another  frame  of  government,  in  which  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  was  reduced,  and  the  governor  veiled  with  a 
negati've  upon  all  bills  pafTed  in  affembly.  By  feveral  fpecious  argu- 
ments, the  people  were  perfuaded  to  accept  this  frame  of  government. 

Not  long  after,  a  difpute  between  Mr.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
quired the  former  to  go  to  England,  and  he  committed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government  to  five  commiflioners,  taken  from  the  council.  In 
1686,  Mr.  Penn  required  the  commiflioners  to  diflblve  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  not  being  able  to  effed  his  purpoie,  he,  in  1688,  appoint- 
ed Capt.  John  Blackwell  his  deputy.  From  this  period,  the  proprietors 
ufually  refided  in  England,  and  adminiftered  the  government  by  deputies, 
who  were  devoted  to  their  interell.  Jealoufies  arofe  between  the  people 
and  their  governors,  which  never  ceafed  till  the  late  revoluyon.  The 
primary  caufe  of  thefe  jealoufies,  was  an  attempt  of  the  proprietary  to  ex- 
tend his  own  power,  and  abridge  that  of  the  afiembly  ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  was  inceflant  difputes  and  difienfions  in  the  legiflature. 

In  1689,  governor  Blackwell,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in  his  views, 
had  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the  council 
to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  houfe ;  thus  defeating  the  meafures  of 
the  legiflature-)-.  Tiie  houfe  voted  this  to  be  treachery,  and  addreflTed 
the  governor  on  the  occafion. 

In  1693,  the  king  and  queen  afl^umed  the  government  into  their  own 
hands.  Col,  Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  New-York  and  Penn- 
fylvania by  one  and  the  fame  commiffion,  with  equal  powers  in  both 
provinces.  By  this  commifiion,  the  number  of  counfellors  in  Pennfyl- 
vania was  reduced. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  governor  Markham  in  1696,  a  new  form 
of  government  was  eftablilhed  in  Pennfylvania.  The  eleftion  of  the 
council  and  afiembly  now  became  annual,  and  the  legiflature,  with  their 
powers  and  forms  of  proceeding,  was  new  modelled. 

In  1699,  the  proprietary  arrived  from  England,  and  afTumed  the  reins 
of  government.  While  he  remained  in  Pennfylvania,  the  laft  charter  of 
prinjileges,  or  frame  of  government,  which  continued  to  the  revolution. 

*  ^,ee  Franklin  s  hijlorical  revieiu  of  the  conjlilution  and  go'verntnent 
ef  PcniTfylvania,  page  14. 

f  STiwo  injiances  of  afuccejjlon  of  members  from  the  afj'embly,  luith  fimilar 
vieavs,  have  taken  place  f  nee  the  re'volution,  and  feem  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  example  in  1689. 
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was  agreed  upon  and  eftabliihed.  This  was  completed  and  delivered  to 
the  people  by  the  proprietary,  Odober  z8,  1701,  juft  on  his  embarking 
for  England.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  as  it  was  tlien  called,  or 
the  lower  counties,  refufed  to  accept  this  charter,  and  thus  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.  They  afterwards  had  their 
own  aflembly,  in  which  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  ufed  to  prefide. 

In  September,  1700,  the  Sufquehannah  Indians  granted  to  Mr.  Penn 
all  their  lands  on  both  fides  the  river.  The  Sufquehannah,  Shawanefe, 
and  Potomak  Indians,  however,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  vvitli 
Mr.  Penn,  by  which,  on  certain  conditions  of  peaceable  and  friendly  be- 
haviour, they  were  permitted  to  fettle  about  the  head  of  Patomak,  in  the 
province  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Conoltoga  chiefs  alfo,  in  1701,  ratified 
the  grant  of  the  Sufquehannah  Indians,  made  the  preceding  year. 

In  1708,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems  of  the  country,  a  con- 
firmation of  the  grants  made  by  former  Indians,  of  all  the  lands  from 
Duck  creek,  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sufquehan- 
nah. In  this  deed  the  Sachems  declared,  that  they  hadfeen  and  heard  read 
divers  prior  deeds  'ivhich  had  been  gi'ven  to  Mr.  Penn,  hy  former  chiefs. 

While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  erefted  Philadelphia  into  a  cor- 
poration. The  charter  was  dated  October  25,  1701,  by  which  the 
police  of  the  city  was  veiled  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council,  with  power  to  enquire  into  treafons,  murders,  and  other  felonies ; 
and  to  enquire  into  and  punifh  fmaller  crimes.  The  corporation  had 
alfo  extenfive  civil  jurifdidion  ;  but  it  was  diffolved  at  the  late  revolu- 
tion, and  Philadelphia  is  governed  like  other  counties  in  the  ftate. 

By  the  favourable  terms  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlers,  and  an  un- 
limited toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  extremely  rapid.  Notwithftanding  the  attempts  of  the  proprie- 
tary, or  his  governors,  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  accumulate  property 
by  procuring  grants  from  the  people,  and  exempting  his  lands  from  taxa- 
tion, the  government  was  generally  mild,  and  the  burdens  of  the  people 
by  no  means  oppreflive.  The  felfifh  defigns  of  the  proprietaries  were 
vigoroufly  and  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  affembly,  whofe  firmnefs  pre- 
ferved  the  charter  rights  of  the  province. 

At  the  revolution,  the  government  was  abolilhed.  TKe  proprietaries 
were  abfent,  and  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives  formed  a  new  con- 
ftitution  on  republican  principles.  The  proprietaries  were  excluded 
from  all  fhare  in  the  government,  and  the  legidature  offered  them  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  quit  rents,  which  was 
finally  accepted.  The  proprietaries,  however,  ftill  poiTefs  in  Pennfyl- 
vania many  large  tracts  of  excellent  land. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  among  all  the  able  writers  in  this  important 
flate,  none  has  yet  gratified  the  public  with  its  interefting  hiftory.  As 
therefore  hiftory  is  riot  profefTedly  the  province  of  a  geographer,  a  more 
particular  detail  of  hiftorical  fafls,  than  has  already  been  given,  will  not 
be  expeifled.  We  fhall  therefore  conclude  the  hiftory  of  Pennfylvania 
with  the  following  lift  of  governors. 


A  Lift 
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A  Lift  of  the  feveral  Proprietors,  Governors,  Lieutenaptt- 
GovERNORs,  and  Prcfidents  of  the  Province,  with  the  times  of  their 
refpedive  Adminiftrations. 

Proprietors. 

The HcitourableWiWizm.  Penn,  born  1644,  died  171 8. 
John  Penn,  died  1746. 

Thomas  Penn, 

Richard  Penn,  died  1771. 

John  Penn, 

Governors,  ^c 

Co'vernor,  William  Penn,  Proprietor,  from  Oft.  1682,  to  Aug.  1684 

Preftdent,  Thomas  Lloyd  Aug.  1684,  to  Dec.  1688 

Lt.-Governor,    John  Blackwcll,,  Dec.  1688,  to  Feb.  1689-90 

Prejident  and  Council  governed,  Feb.  1689-90,  to  April  26,   1693 

Go'vernor,  Benjamin  Fletcher,        26  April,   1693,  to  3  June,   1693 

Lt. -Governor,    William  Markham,  3  June,   1693,  to  Dec.  1699 

Go'vernor,  William  Penn,  Proprietor,    3  Dec.  1699,  to  i  Nov.  1701 

Lt. -Go'vernor,    Andrew  Hamilton,  i  Nov.  1701,  to  Feb.  1702-3 

Frejident  and  Council  governed,  Feb.  1702-3,  to  Feb.  1703-4 

Lt.-Go'vernors,  John  Evans,  Feb.  1703-4,  to  Feb.  1708-9, 

1717 
1726, 
1736 

747 
748 

754 
756 

759 
763 
771 
771 


Charles  Gookin,  March,   1708-9,  to 

Sir  William  Keith,  ^«r/.  1717       to  June, 

Patrick  Gordon,  June,   1726       to 

George  Thomas,  1738       to 

Preftdent,           Anthony  Palmer,  1747       to 

Z-?.-Goffr«ijrj,  James  Hamilton  1748       to  Oft. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Oft.  1754,    to  19  Aug. 

William  Denny,  19  Aug.  1756,  to  17  Nov. 

Jam.es  Hamilton,  17  Nov.  1759,  *°  3'  ^'^• 

John  Penn,  31  Oft.  1763,  to  6  May, 

Preftdent,           James  Hamilton,  6  May,   1771,  to  16  Oft. 

Lt. -Go'vernor,  Richard  Penn,  16  Oft.  1771. 

Governor i,         Thomas  Wharton,  March,   1777,  to  April, 

JofephReed,  Oft.  1778,  to  Oft. 

William  Moore,  Nov.  1781,  to  Nov. 

John  Dickinfon,  Nov.  1782,  to  Oft. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Oft.  1785,  to  Oft. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Oft.  1788. 
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Situation  and  E  x  t  e  n  t  . 

Length   92  1   rj_._^„  J  38°  30'  and  40°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  16  }  ^^^^^een  |    ^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^  Longitude. 

Bount/aries.]  T5OUNDED  north,  by  the  territorial  line*,  which  di- 
Xj  vides  it  from  Pennfylvania ;  call,  by  Delaware  river 
and  Bay  ;  fouth,  by  -a  due  ealt  and  well  line,  from  Cape  Henlopen,  in 
lat.  38°  30'  to  the  middle  of  the  pcninfula,  which  line  divides  the  Hate 
from  Worcefter  county  in  Maryland ;  well,  by  Maryland,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  weilern  termination  of  the  fouthern 
boundary  line,  northwards  up  the  faid  peninfula,  till  it  touch  or  form  a 
tangent  to  the  weilern  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
ritorial circle  :  containing  about  14.00  fquare  miles. 

Climate.]  In  many  parts  unhealthy.  The  land  is  generally  low  and 
flat,  which  occafions  the  waters  to  Ilagnate,  and  the  confequence  is,  the 
inhabitants  are  fubjedl  tointermittents. 

Civil  Di-vijions.]  The  Delaware  Hate  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz. 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Newcaftle,  Wilmington  and  Nev/caftle. 

Kent,  Dover. 

SulTex,  Milford  and  Lewiftown. 

Ri'uers.']  Choptank,  Nanticok  and  Pocomoke,  all  have  their  fourceS 
in  this  Hate,  and  are  navigable  for  veflels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30 
miles  into  the  country.  They  all  run  a  wellwardly  courfe  into  Chefa- 
peek  Bay.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  Hate,  along  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
is  indented  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  creeks,  but  none  confiderable 
enough  to  merit  a  defcription. 

Soil  and  Produiiions.']  The  fouth  part  of  the  Hate  is  a  low  flat  coun- 
try, and  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  lies  in  forell.  What  is  under  culti- 
vation is  chiefly  barren,  except  in  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  produces  fine 
crops.  In  fome  places  rye  and  flax  may  be  raifed,  but  wheat  is  a  fo- 
reigner in  thefe  parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient  in  one  refource,  flie  is 
generally  bountiful  in  another.  This  is  verified  in  the  tall,  thick  forells 
of  pines,  which  are  manufactured  into  boards,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  into  every  fea-port  in  the  three  adjoining  Hates. — As  you  pro- 
ceed north  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  large  quantities, 
which  is  the  llaple  commodity  of  the  Hate.  They  raife  all  the  other  kinds 
of  grain  common  to  Pennfylvania.     The  flate  has  no  mountain  in  it,  ex- 

*  T^he  Territorial  Line,  /o  called,  is  a  circle  defcrihed  nuith  a  radius  of 
1 2  Englijh  miles,  and  who/e  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Neiv- 
cajile. 
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cept  Thunder  Hill,  in  the  weftern  part  of  Newcaftle  county,  and  is  gene- 
rally level,  except  feme  fmall  parts,  which  are  ftony  and  uneven. 

Chief  Towm.'\   Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  the  feat  of  govern-  . 
ment.     It  ftands  on  Jones'  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware  river,  j 
and  confifts  of  about  loo  houfes,  principally  of  brick.     Four  ftreets  in-  '■ 
terfeft  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  towri,  whofe  inci- 
dencies  form  a  fpacious  parade,  on  the  eall  fide  of  which  is  an  elegant 
ftate-houfe  of  brick.     The  town  has  a  lively  appearance,  and  drives  on  a 
confiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia.     Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of 
export.     The  landing  is  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover. 

Nevv^castle  is  35  miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  well  bank  of  De- 
laware river.  It  was  iirfl:  fettled  by  the  Swedes,  about  the  year  1627,  and 
called  Stockholm.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New 
Amfterdam.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih,  it  was  called  by 
its  prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  which  have  the  afpedl  of  1 
decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government. — This  is  the  firlt  town 
that  was  fettled  on  Delaware  river. 

Wilmington  is  fituated  a  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  Delaware  river, 
on  Chrilliana  creek,  28  miles  fouthward  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  much 
the  largert  and  pleafantefl:  town  in  the  ftate,  containing  about  400  houfes, 
which  are  handfomely  built  upon  a  gentle  afccnt  of -an  eminence,  and 
fhow  to  great  advantage  as  you  fail  up  the  Delaware. 

Befides  other  public  buildings,  there  is  a  flourilhing  academy  of  about 
40  or  50  fcholars,  who  are  taughtthe  languages,  and  fomc  of  the  fciences, 
by  an  able  inftruftor.  This  academy,  in  proper  time,  is  intended  to  be 
erefted  into  a  college.  There  is  another  academy  at  Newark,  in  this 
county,  which  was  incorporated  in  1769,  and  then  had  14  truftees. 

Mil  FORD,  the  little  emporium  of  Suffex  county,  is  fituated  at  the 
fource  of  a  fmall  river,  15  miles  from  Delaware  bay,  and  150  fouthward 
of  Philadelphia.  This  town,  which  contains  about  80  houi'es,  has  been 
built,  except  one  houfe,  fince  the  revolution.  It  is  laid  out  with  much 
taftc,  and  is  by  no  means  difagreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  Epifcopa- 
lians,  Quakers  and  Methodifts. 

Duck  Creek,  is  12  miles  north-well  from  Dover,  and  has  about  60 
houfes,  which  Hand  on  one  ftrect.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  Philadelphia — and  certainly  merits  a  more  pompous  name.  A  mile 
ibuth  from  this  is  fituated  Governor  Collin's  plantation.  His  houfe, 
which  is  large  and  elegant,  ilands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ro.ad,  and 
has  a  pleafing  cfietl  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

"Tvade.'X  The  tr.iJe  of  this  ftate,  uhich  is  inconfiderable,  is  carried 
on  principally  with  Philadelphia,  in  boats  and  fhallops.  The  articles 
exported  are  principally  wlicar,  corn,  lumber  and  hay. 

R:'!gion.'\  Th'Jie  are,  in  this  llate  21  Prelhyterian  congregations, 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia — Seven  Epifcop.il  churches — Six 
congrogr.tions  of  llaptifti,  containing  about  218  fouls — Four  congrega- 
tions of  tlie  people  called  Quakers ;  befides  a  Svvedilh  church  at  Wil- 
mington, which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
number  of  Methodifts.  Jll  thefe  denominations  have  free  toleration  by 
the  cooftitution,  and  live  together  in  harmony, 

1  Population 
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Pcpulaticn  and  Chara£ier.'\   In  the   convention  held  at   Philadelphia, 

In  the  fiimmer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  were  reckoned  at 

37,000,  which  is  about  26  for  every  fquare  mile.     There  is  no  obvious 

charaiteriftical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  and  the 

,  Pennfylvanians. 

fi  ConJiitutiQH.A^  At  the  revolution,  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware 
•  became  independent  by  the  name  of  The  Delanxjare  State.  Under  their 
prefcnt  conftitution,  which  was  ellablilhed  in  September,  1776,  the  le- 
'  giflature  is  divided  into  two  diftindl  branches,  which  together  are  fttled 
'The  General  AJJembly  of  Delaware.  One  branch,  called  the  Hoife  of  Af- 
ftrnbly,  confifts  of  icvcn  reprefentatives  from  each  of  the  three  countii., 
■  chofea  annually  by  the  freeholders.  The  other  branch,  called  the  Coun- 
cil, confifts  of  nine  members,  three  for  a  county,  who  muil  be  more  than 
tvvent»y-five  years  of  age,  chofen  likewife  by  the  freeholders.  A  rotation 
of  members  is  eftablirned  by  difplacing  one  member  for  a  county  at  the 
end  of  every  year. 

All  money  bills  mufi:  originate  in  the  hcufe  of  ailemblv,  bat  they  may 
be  altered,  amended  or  rejefted  by  the  legiilative  council*. 

A  prefident  or  chief  magiftrate  is  chofen  by'tne  joint  ballot  of  both 
houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period,  he  is  ineligible  the  three  fucceeding  years.  If  his  ohlce  becomes 
vacant  during  the  recefs  of  the  legifiature,  or  he  is  unable  to  attend  to 
bufmefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legiilative  council  is  vice  prefident  for  the 
time  ;  and  in  his  abfence,  the  powers  of  the  vice  prefident  devolve  on  the 
fpeaker  of  the  afiembly. 

A  privy  council,  condfting  of  four  members,  two  from  each  houle, 
chofen  by  ballot,  is  conftituted  to  affift  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government. 

The  three  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  a  judge  of  admiralty,  and  four 
•juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  prelident  and  general  afiembly,  and  commiilioned  by 
the  prefident — to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  pre- 
fident and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
gifters  for  the  probate  of  wills,  regifters  in  chancery,   clerks  of  the  com- 

*  The  firfi  part  of  this  claufe  is  found  in  federal  of  the  American  ccnjiitu- 
tions,  andfeems  to  ha've  beenfer'vilely  copied  from  the  praElice  of  originating 
money  bills  in  the  Britift?  houfe  of  comnons.  In  Great-Britaitt^his  is  deemed 
a  pri'vilege,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  the  prinjilege,  'while  the  houfe  of 
commons  ha've  a  vegatinje  upon  all  hills  ivhatever.  But  in  America,  Kvhere 
the  property  of  both  houfes  is  taxed  alike,  and  the  men  avho  compofz  them  are, 
at  different  fejpons,  changed  frotn  one  houfe  to  the  other,  there  feerts  to  be  not 
a  fho'w  of  reafon  for  ginning  one  branch  the  exclufve  pri'vilege  of  originating 
money  bills.  To  pro-ueiuith  hon»  little  reafon  this  article  of  the  ccnfritution  is 
introduced  in  America,  it  might  be  ufeful  to  read  a  Jhort  hijiory  of  the  cu.Jioms 
in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain — acufo7n  introduced  merely  for  the  con've-' 
nience  of  doing  bufinefs.  For  this  ufeful  piece  of  hijiory,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  American  Magazine, publijhed in  Ne-zv-Tork,  1788,  hy  Noah  Web- 
Jler,  Efquire,  No.  VII.  page  456. 
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xnon  pleas,  and  orphans  courts,  and  clerks  of  the  peace,  who  hold  thei 
offices  during  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  removed  for  mal-condud. 

The  houfe  of  ailembly  name  twenty-four  perfons  in  each  county  fo, 
juftices  of  peace,  from  v/hich  number  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  hij 
council,  appoints  and  commiffions  twelve,  who  ferve  for  feven  years,  unlel 
fooner  difmifTed  for  mal-adminiihatioii.  The  members  of  the  legillativ< 
and  privy  councils  are  julHces  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  power  to  holi 
chancery  courts  in  certain  cafos. 

The  clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  is  appointed  by  the  chief  juftice,  anc 
the  recorders  of  deeds,  by  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  for  five  yearS; 
unlefs  fooner  difmiffed. 

All  the  military  and  marine  officers  are  appointed  by  the  general  af- 
fembly, 

Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  confifts  of  feven  perfons — the  prefident,  who  is  a 
member,  and  prefides  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  fix  others,  three  to  be 
chofen  by  the  legiflative  council,  and  three  by  the  houfe  of  aflembly.  To 
this  court  appeals  lie  from  the  fupreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and 
equity.     The  judges  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of  tlie  privy  council, 
fecretary,  truftees  of  the  loan  office,  clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all 
perfons  concerned  in  army  or  navy  contrads,  are  ineligible  to  either 
houfe  of  aflembly.  Every  member,  before  taking  his  feat,  muft  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubfcribe  a  religious  teft,  declaring  his  belief 
in  God  the  Father,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoil ;  and  in  the  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  houfe  of  aflembly  have  the  privileges  of  impeaching  delinquent  of- 
ficers of  government,  and  impeachments  are  to  be  profecutcd  by  the  at- 
torney-general, or  other  perfon  appointed  by  the  aflembly,  and  tried  be- 
fore the  legiflative  council.  The  puniflament  may  extend  to  temporary 
or  perpetual  difability  to  hold  offices  under  government,  or  to  fuch  other 
penalties  as  the  laws  ftiall  direft. 

I'here  is,  in  Delaware,  no  eftablifliment  of  one  religious  feft  in  prefe- 
rence to  another,  nor  can  any  preacher  or  clergyman,  while  in  his  pafto- 
ral  employment,  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  ftate. 

//^cr)'.j  The  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchafe  made  of  Henry 
Hudibn*,  took  pofl'effion  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  the  river  Delaware  ; 
and  as  early  ',s  the  year  1623,  built  a  fort  at  the  place,  which  has  fince 
been  called  Glouccfter. 

\\\  1627,  by  the  influence  of  William  Ufeling,  a  refpeftable  mer- 
chant in  Sweden,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furniflied 
v/ith  all  the  necefiaries  of  beginning  a  new  fetilement,  and  landed  at 
Cape  Hcnlopcn ;  at  whicli  time  the  Dutch  had  wholly  quitted  the  coun- 
try. The  Dutch,  however,  returned  in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewif- 
town,  by  them  named  Hoarkill.  The  year  following  the  Swedes  built 
a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  tliey  called  ChrilTein  or  Chriftiana. 
Here  alfo  they  laid  out  a  fmall  town,  whicli  was  afterwards  demoliflied 
by  the  Dutch.  The  fame  year  they  ereded  a  fort  higher  up  the  river, 
upon  Tcnccum   ifland,  which  they  called  New  Gottenburg  ;   they  alfo, 

•    See  hijlory  of  Ne'n:-T'orL 

about 
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about  the  fame  time  built  forts  at  Chefter,  Ellinburg,  ainJ  other  places. 
John  Printz  then  governed  the  Swedes,,  who,,  in  1654,  deputed  his  fon- 
in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden.  Papgoia  foon  followed 
'his  father-in-law  to  his  native  country,  and  John  Ryfing  fucceeded  to  the 
government. 

I  In  1655^  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Stuyvefant,  arrived 
in  Delaware  river,  from  Kew-Amfterdam  (now  New- York)  in  (even 
■veffels,  with  6  or  700  men.  They  difpoflefled  the  Swedes  of  their  forts 
on  the  river,  and  carried  the  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  prifoners 
'to  New-Amfterdam,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  The  common  people 
ffubmitted  to  the  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  country. 

On  the  firil:  of  Oflober,  1564.,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained  the  fubmif- 
'fion  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river.  Four  years  after,  Col.  NicoUs, 
governor  of  New-York,  with  his  council,  on  the  2 ill  of  April,  ap- 
•  pointed  a/cout  and  five  other  perfons,  to  aiTtfl:  Capt.  Carr  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

[  In  1672,  the  town  of  Newcaftle  was  incorporated  by  the  government 
I  of  New- York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiif  and  fix  affiilants  j  after  the- 
firfl  year,  the  four  oldell  were  to  leave  their  office  and  four  others,  to  be 
chofen.  The  bailiff  was  prefident,  with  a  double  vote ;  the  conftable 
was  chofen  by  the  bench.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  without  appeal.  The  office  of  y?i?/i/ was  converted  into  that 
of  Iheriff",  who  had  j  urifdiiliion  in  the  corporation  and  along  the  riverj, 
and  was  annually  chofen.  They  were  to  have  a  free  trade,  without  being 
obliged  to  make  entry  at  New- York,  as  had  formerly  been  the  practice. 

JVa^npum  was,  at  this  time,  the  principal  currency  df  the  country o. 
Governor  Lovelace,  of  New- York,  by  proclamation,  ordered  that  four 
whits  grains  and  three  black  ones,  fhould  pafs  for  the  value  of  a  ftiver  or 
penny.  This  proclamation  was  publifhed  at  Albany,  Efopus,  Delaware, 
Long-Ifland,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

In  1674,  Charles  II.  by  a  fecond  patent,  dated  June  zpth,  granted  to 
his  brother,  duke  of  York,  all  that  country  called  by  the  Dutch  Nevj 
Netherlands,  of  which  the  three  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  aad  Suflex 
were  a  part. 

In  1683,  the  duke  of  York,  by  deed,  dated  Auguft  24th,  fold  to 
William  Pennihe  town  of  Nev.'caftle,  with  the  diftrid  of  iz  miles  round 
the  fame ;  and  by  another  deed,  of  the  fame  date,  granted  to  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory,  which,  till  the  revolution,  was  called  the  Three 
Lonjoer  Counties,  and  has  fmes  been  called  the  Delaware  State.  Till  1776, 
thefe  three  counties  were  confidered  as  a  part  of  Pennfylvania,  in  matters 
of  government.  The  fame  governor  prelided  over  both,  but  the  affembly 
and  courts  of  judicature  were  different  :  different  as  to  their  conflituent 
laenibers,  but  in  form  nearly  the  feme. 
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Boundaries.]  T3OUNDED  north  by  Pennfylvania ;  eaft,  by  the 
Jj  Delaware  State  ;  fouth-eaft  and  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  peninfula  (dividing  it 
from  Accomac  county  in  Virgirsia)  to  the  mouth  of  Potomak  river ; 
thence  up  the  Patomak  to  its  firlt  fountain  ;  thence,  by  a  due  north  line, 
till  it  interfecls  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in  lat.  39°  43' 
18",  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  the  fouth,  fouth-weft,  and  weft.  It  con- 
tains about  14,000  fquare  miles,  of  which  about  one-fixth  is  water. 

Ci-vil  Di-x'i/ons.]  Maryland  is  divided  into  18  counties,  10  of  which 
are  on  the  weitern,  and  8  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Chefapeek-Bay.  Thefe, 
with  their  population  in  1782,  are  as  follows  : 
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Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  Reprefentatives  to  the  Houfe  of  De- 
legates, befides  which  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  town  of  Baltimore,  fend 
each  two,  making  in  the  whole  76  members. 

Climate.']  Generally  mild  and  agreeable,  fuited  to  agricultural  pro- 
duilions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  interior  hilly  country 
the  inhabitants  are  healthy  ;  but  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  marlhes  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other  fouthern 
ftates,  fubjeft  to  intermittents. 

Bays  and  Ri-vers.']  Chefapeek-Bay,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  divides 
this  Hate  into  the  eafhern  and  wellern  divifions.  This  Bay,  which  is 
the  largell  in  the  United-States,  was  pariicularly  dclcribed,  page  47, 
It  affords  feveral  good  fifheries ;  and,  in  a  coijimercial  view,  is  of  im- 
menfe  advantage  to  the  ftate.  It  receives  a  number  of  the  largell  rivers 
in  the  United-States.  From  the  ealtern  fliore  in  Maryland,  among  other 
fmaller  ones,  it  receives  Pokomoke,  Choptank,  Chefter,  and  Elk  rivers. 
From  the  north  the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and  from  the  weft,  Patapfco, 
Severn,  Patuxent  and  Patomak,  half  of  which  is  in  Maryland,  and  half 
in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah  and  Patomak,  thefe  are  fmall 
rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but  about  30  or  40  yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  juft 
before  it  empties  into  the  bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands.  Its  iource 
is  in  York  county,  in  Pennlylvania.  Its  courfe  fouthwardly,  till  it 
reaches  Elkridge  landing,  about  8  miles  weftward  of  Baltimore;  it  then 
turns  eaftward,  in  a  broad  bay- like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it  leaves 
on  the  north,  and  paiTes  into  the  Chefapeek. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's-Point, 
is  ha^rdly  piftol-ftiot  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be  eafily  defended  againll 
naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fliort,  inconfiderable  river,  paffing  by  Annapolis,  wMch  it 
leaves  to  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouch,  into  the  Cheiapeek- 
Bay. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco.  It  rifes  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  and  runs  fouth-eaftwardly,  and  then  eaft  into  the  bay,  1 5  or  20 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Patomak.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers, 
fuch  as  Wighcocomico,  Eaflern  Branch,  Monocafy,  and  Conegocheague, 
which  empty  into  Patomak  river,  from  the  Maryland  fide. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  ProducJions .']  Eaft  of  the  blue  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  Itretches  acrofs  the  weftern  part  of  this  ftate,  the  land, 
like  that  in  all  the  fouthern  ftates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftones ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  made  much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil 
muft  be  fimilar,  and  the  natural  growth  not  noticeably  different. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland,  is  r  f  fuch  a  nature  and  quality  as 
to  produce  from  12  to  16  bulhels  of  wheat,  or  from  20  to  30  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre.  Tea  buftiels  of  wheat,  and  15  buihels  of  corn 
per  acre,  may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in  the  ftate  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  aie  rae  ftaple  commodities  of  Maryland.  Tobacco 
is  generally  cultivated  by  negroes,  in  fetts,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  feed  is  fovved  in  beds  of  fi.ie  mould,  and  tranfplanted  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  plants  are  fet  at  :he  diftance  of  3  or  4  (eet  from  each  other, 
and  are  hilled  and  kept  continually  free  of  weeds.  When  as  many 
leaves  have  Ihot  out  as  the  foil  will  nouriih  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the 
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plant  is  broken  oiF,  which  prevents  its  growing  higher.  It  is  carefully  . , 
kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  fuckers,  which  put  out  between  the  leaves,  -  i 
are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfection,  which  is 
in  Augull.  When  the  leaves  turn  of  a  brownilh  colour,  and  begin  to  be 
fpottcd,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  hanged  up  to  dry,  after  having  fweated 
in  heaps  one  night.  When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  which 
is  always  m  moift  weather,  the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  {talk,  tied 
in  bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation  in  hogfheads  containing  8  or  900 
pounds.  No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable. 
An  indufliious  perfon  may  manage  6000  plants  of  tobacco,  (which  yield 
looolb.)  and  four  acres  of  land. 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  conliderable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  is  ralfed.  As  long  ago  as  175 1,  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  no 
lefs  than  60  waggons,  loaded  with  flax  feed,  came  down  to  Baltimore 
from  the  back  country. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak  of  feveral  kinds,  which  is  of 
a  ftrait  grain,  and  eafily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation.  The  black  wal- 
nut is  in  demand  for  cabinets,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  The  apples 
of  this  ftate  are  large,  but  mealy  ;  their  peaches  plenty  and  good.  From 
thefe  the  inhabitants  diftil  cyder  brandy,  and  peach  brandy. 

The  forefts  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  colleflively 
called  Ma^.  On  this  Mail  vaft  numbers  of  fwine  are  fed,  which  run 
wild  in  the  woods.  Their  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught,  killed,  bar- 
relled and  exported  in  great  quantities.  Douglas  fays,  that  *  in  the  year 
1733,  wliich  was  a  good  majling  year,  one  gentleman,  a  planter  and 
merchant,  in  Virginia,  faked  up  3000  barrels  of  pork.' 

Population  and  Charader.']  The  population  of  this  ftate  is  exhibited 
in  the  foregoing  table.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  ftate,  including  the  negroes,  is  254,050;  which  is  18  for 
every  fquare  mile.  The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live 
on  their  plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpecially  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  which  are 
thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  unfocial  lives. 
The  effedls  of  this  comparative  folitude  are  vifible  in  the  countenances, 
as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  drefs  of  the  country  people.  You  obfcrve 
very  little  of  that  chearful  fprightlinefs  of  look  and  adtion  which  is  the 
invariable  and  genuine  offspring  of  focial  intercourfe.  Nor  do  you  find 
that  attention  paid  to  drefs,  which  is  common,  and  which  decency  and 
propriety  have  rendered  neceflary,  among  people  who  are  liable  to  receive 
company  almoft  every  day.  Unaccuftomed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thefe 
frequent  and  friendly  vifits,  they  often  fuifer  a  negligence,  in  their  drefs 
which  borders  on  flovelinefs.  There  is  apparently  a  difconfolate  wild- 
nefs  in  their  countenances,  and  an  indolence  and  inatlivity  in  thc'.r  whole 
behaviour,  which  are  evidently  the  effefts  of  folitude  and  flavery.  As 
the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mafters  arc  left  to  faunter 
away  life  in  floth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Thefe  observations, 
however,  muft  in  juftice  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to 
tliofe  particularly,  whofe  poverty  or  parfimony  prevents  their  fpcnding 
a  part  ot  their  time  in  populous  towns,  or  otherwife  mingling  with  the 
world.     And  with  thei'c   li.-nitations   they  will   equally  apply  to  all  the 
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fouthern  flvites.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous  towns,  and  thofe  from 
the  country  who  have  intercourfe  v/ith  them,  are  in  their  manners  and 
cuftpms  like  the  people  of  the  other  Hates  in  like  fituations. 
■  That  pride  which  grows  on  flavcry,  and  is  habitual  to  thofe  who,  from 
their  infancy,  are  taught  to  believe  and  to  feel  their  fuperiority,  is  a  via- 
ble charadteriiHc  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland.  But  with  this  charac- 
terilHc  we  muft  not  fail  to  conneifl  that  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  which 
is  equally  univerfal  and  obvious,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  offspring 
of  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  different  re- 
ligious fentiments ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  of  a  charadlerif- 
tical  kind  will  apply. 

Chief  To-ivns.']  Ann  a  pol  is  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the 
wealthiell  town  of  its  fize  in  America.  It  is  fituated  juft  at  the  mouth 
of  Severn  river,  30  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore.  It  is  a  place  of  little  note 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  houfes,  about  260  in  number,  are  gene- 
rally large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great  wealth.  The  defign  of  thofe 
who  planned  the  city,  was  to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with 
the  ilreets,  like  radii,  beginning  at  the  center  where  the  Stadt  Houfe 
ilands,  and  thence  diverging  in  every  direftion.  The  principal  part 
of  the  buildings  are  arranged  agreeable  to  this  awkward  plan.  The 
Stadt  Houfe  is   the  nobleft  building  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  town  in  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  the   fourth  in  fize,   and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  United 
States*.    It  lies  in  lat.  39°  21',  on  the  north  fide  of  Patapfco  river,  around 
what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  v/hich  the  water,  at  common  tides,  is  about 
five  or  fix  feet  deep.     Baltimore  is  divided  into  the  town  and  Fell's  Point 
by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges;  but  the  houfes  extend,  in  a 
fparfe  fituation,  from  one  to  tlie  other.     At  Fell's  Point  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  fhips  of  burden ;  but  fmall  veffels  only  go  up  to  the  town. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low,  and  was  formerly  unhealthy ;  but  the 
increafe  of  houfes,  and  of  courfe  of  fmoke,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
deftroy  or  to  difpel  damp  and  unv^holefome  vapours,  and  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  particularly  that  of  paving  the  ftreets,  have  rendered 
it  tolerably  healthy.     The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found  to 
be  1955  ;  about  1200  of  which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's 
Point.     The  number  of  ftores  was  152,  and  of  churches  nine  ;  which  be- 
long to  German  Calviniils  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopaiians,  Prefbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,    Baptiils,    Methodiib,    Quakers,    Nicclites,  or  New 
Quakers.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  10  and   11,000.     Not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  thefe  attend  public  worllup  of  any  kind,  not- 
withftanding  they  have  fuch  a  variety  in  their  choice.     Their  main  ob- 
ject (in  which,  indeed,  they  are  far  from  being  peculiar)  appears  to  be 
to  make  their  fortunes  for  this  world ;  while  preparation  for  another  is 
either  unthought  of,  or  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  fea/on.     There  are 
many  very  refpeftable  families  in  Baltimore,  who  live  genteely — are  hof- 

*    In  point  of  fize,  the  to-ivns  in  the  Uniled  States  may  he  ranked  in  this  or- 
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pitable  to  flrangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intercourfe 
with  each  other ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently  coilefted  from 
almoft  all  quarters  of  the  world — bent  on  the  purfuit  of  wealth — varying 
in  their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  religions,  (if  they  have  any)  are 
unfocial,    unimproved,  and  inhofpitable. 

Market-Ilreet  is  the  principal  llreet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly  eaft 
and  weft,  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the  water.  This  is  croffcd  by 
feveral  other  ftreets  leading  from  the  water,  a  number  of  which,  parti- 
cularly Calvert,  South  and  Gay  ftreets,  are  well  built.  North  and  eaft  of 
the  town  the  land  rifes,  and  affords  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  town  and  bay. 
Belvidera,  the  feat  of  Col.  Howard,  exhibits  one  of  the  fineft  landfcapes 
in  nature.  The  town — the  point — the  ftaipping  both  in  the  bafon  and 
at  Fell's  Point- — the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — rifing  ground  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of  trees  on  the  declivity  at 
the  right- — a  ftream  of  water  breaking  over  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  left,  all  confpire  to  complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
profpeft. 

Fredericktown  is  a  fine  flouriftiing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of 
3C0  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  ftone,  and  moftly  on  one 
broad  ftreet*  It  is  fituatcd  in  a  fertile  country,  about  four  miles  fouth 
of  Catokton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade.  It  has  four 
places  for  public  worftiip,  one  for  Preftjyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts ;  befides  a  public  jail  and  a 
brick  market-houfe. 

Hagarstown  is  but  little  inferior  to  Fredericktown,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  valley  of  Conegocheague,  and  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  weftern  country. 

Head  of  Elk  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  fmall 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages  from 
the  carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  tides  ebb 
and  flow  to  this  town. 

Mines  and  Manufaifures.']  Mines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  fuperlor  quality,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate.  Furnace  for  runing  this  ore  into  pigs 
and  hollow  ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  have  been  ereded 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  This  is  the 
only  manufafture  of  importance,  carried  on  in  the  ftate,  except  it  be  that 
of  wheat  into  flour. 

Trade. '\  On  this  head  I  can  only  fay,  that  the  trade  of  Maryland  is 
principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore  with  the  other  ftates,  with  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  with  fome  parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places  they  fend 
annually  about  30,000  hogiheads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  flour,  pig  iron,  lumber  and  corn — beans,  pork,  and  flax-feed  in 
fmaller  quantities ;  and  receive  in  return  clothing  for  the.mfelves  and  ne- 
groes, and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fugars,  and  other  Weft-India 
commodities.     The  balance  is  generally  in  their  favour. 

Religion.']  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fcttlcrs  in  Mary- 
land, are  the  moft  numerous  religious  fe(fl:.  Befides  thefe  tiiere  are  Pro- 
tettant  Epifcopalians,  Englifli,  Scotch  and  Irifli  Prelbytcrians,  German 
Calvinifts,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,    Baptift'?,    of  whomc  there  arc 
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about  twenty  congregations,  Methodifls,  Mennonifts,  NicoIiteSj  or  New 
Quakers. 

•  Seminaries  of  Lear7iing,  l^c.'\  Wafliington  Academy,  in  Somerfet  county, 
was  inftitutcd  by  law  in  1779.  It  was  founded  and  is  fupported  by- 
Voluntary  fubfcriptions  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorifed  to  re- 
ceive gifts  and  legacies,  and  to  hold  2000  acres  of  land.  A  fupplement 
to  the  Law  palled  in  1784,  inereafed  the  number  of  trufcces  from  eleven 
to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inilituted  at  Cheftertown,  in  Kent  county,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after  his 
Excellency  General  Wafliington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  24 
vilitors,  or  governors,  v;^ith  power  to  fupply  vacancies,  and  hold  cflates, 
whofe  yearly  value  fliall  not  exceed  _^.6ooo  current  money.  By  a  law 
enabled  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  inftitution  of 
jT.  1250  a  year  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arifmg  from  marriage  licences, 
lines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  Eaftern  Shore. 

St.  John's  College  v/as  inilituted  in  1784,  to  have  alfo  24  truftees, 
with  power  to  keep  up  the  fucceffion  by  fupplying  vacancies,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  annual  income  of  /.good.  A  permanent  fund  is  affigned  this 
college,  of  ^.1750  a  year  out  of  the  monies  arifmg  from  marriage  li- 
cences, ordinary  licences,  fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  Weftern  Shore. 
I  This  college  is  to  be  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  is  now  preparing  for  it. 
Very  liberal  fubfcriptions  were  obtained  towards  founding  and  carrying 
on  thefe  feminaries.  The  two  colleges  conftitute  one  univerfity,  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Univerfity  of  Maryland,'  whereof  the  governor  of  the 
rtate,  for  the  time  being,  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them 
vice-chancellor,  either  by  fenioritv  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  trullees,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  (the  principal  being  one)  which  meet- 
ing is  filled,  '  The  Convocation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Maryland,'  who 
are  to  frame  the  lav/s,  prcferve  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature  in 
the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  appeals,  &c. 

The  Ps.oman  Catholics  have  lately  elefted  a  college  at  George-Town, 
on  Patomak  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature. 

In  1785,  the  methodifts  inilituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cokefbury  College,  after  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D. 
and  Francis  Afbury,  Bifliops  of  the  Methodift  Epifcopal  Church.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handfcm.ely  built,  on  a  healthy  fpot,  enjoying 
a  fine  air  and  a  very  extenfive  profpeft. 

The  Undents,  who  are  to  confift  of  the  fons  of  travelling  preachers, 
the  fons  of  annual  fubfcribers,  the  fons  of  the  members  of  the  Methodift 
Ibciety,  and  orphans,  are  to  be  inllrufted  in  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Hillory,  Geography,  Natural  Philofophy  and  Allronomy ;  and 
when  the  finances  of  the  college  v/ill  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught 'the 
Hebrew,  French  and  German  languages. 

The  college  v/as  erecled  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fubfcription  and 
voluntary  donations. 

The  fiudents  have  regular  hours  for  rifing,  for  prayers,  for  their  meals, 
for  (ludy  and  for  recreation.     They  are  all  to  be  in  bed  precifely  at  nine 
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o'clock.  Their  recreations  (for  they  are  to  be  indulged  in  nothing  which 
the  world  calls  play,)  are  gardening,  walking,  riding  and  bathing  ivith- 
ciit  doors,  and  mjithin  doors,  the  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or 
turners  bufinefs.  Suitable  provifion  is  made  for  thefe  leveral  occupa- 
tions, which  are  to  be  confidered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  con- 
Ihaint,  but  as  pleafmg  and  healthful  recreations,  both  for  the  body  and 
nund.  Another  of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  hngular,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  flu- 
dents  fhal!  not  fleep  on  feather  beds,  but  on  mattrefles,  and  each  one  by 
>.i;nfelf.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
iiudents. 

There  are  a  few  other  liter£..y  inftitutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dlrlerent 
parts  of  the  ftate,  and  provifion  is  made  for  free-fchools  in  moft  of  the 
countries ;  though  fome  are  entirely  negledled,  and  very  few  carried  on 
u  ith  any  fuccefs  :  fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
are  ignorant ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write  their  names. 
But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  efFefts,  has  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
education,  which  is  fafl  fpreading  its  falutary  influences  over  this,  and 
the  other  fouthern  dates. 

Natural  CurioJuics.'\  There  are  feveral  remarkable  caves  in  the  wellern 
part  of  this  ftate,  but  particular  and  accurate  defcriptions  of  them  have 
not  been  received. 

Expences  of  Government  and  Taxes. '\  The  annual  expcnces  of  govern- 
ment are  elHmated  at  about  _yr.  20,000  currency.  The  revenue  arifes 
from  duties  and  imports  on  imports  and  exports,  and  taxes  on  real  and 
perfonal  property. 

Ccnjfitutien.']  The  legiflature  is  compofed  of  two  diftinft  branches,  a 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Delegates,  and  ftiled.  The  General  JJJimbly  cf  Mary- 
land. 

The  fenators  are  eleded  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  firf:  of 
September,  every  fifth  year,  the  freemen  choofe  two  men  in  each  county 
to  be  eledors  of  the  fenate,  and  one  eleftor  for  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
and  one  for  the  town  of  Baltimore.  Thefe  electors  muil  Jiavc  the  qua- 
lifications necefl'ary  for  county  delegates.  They  meet  at  Annapolis, 
or  fuch  other  place  as  Ihall  be  appointed  for   convening  the  legifi.iture, 

1  the  third  Monday  in  September,  every  fifth  year,  and  cleft  by  ballot 
^*tcen  fenators  out  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  people  at  large. 
Nine  of  thefe  muft  be  refidents  on  the  weftern  fliore,  and  fix  on  the  eall- 
crn — they  muft  be  more  than  twenty-five  ycrr;  of  age — mull  have  refidcd 
in  the  ftatc  more  than  three  years  next  prccccding  tlie  eledion,  and  have 
real  and  perfonal  property  about  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds.  In 
cafe  of  the  death,  rcfignation,  or  inability  of  a  fenator,  during  the  five 
years  for  which  he  is  clefted,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  fenate.  The 
I'enate  may  originate  any  bills,  except  money  bills,  to  which  they  can 
only  give  their  afi'cnt  or  diflent. 

'j'he  fenate  choofe  their  prefidcnt  by  ballot. 

The  houfc  of  delegates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for  c.ich  county, 
chofcn  annually  on  the  firft  Monday  in  OJlober.  Tiic  city  of  Annapolis 
and  town  of  Eiltiinorc  fend  each  two  deh-gates.  The  qualifications  of 
a  delegate*  arc,  full  age,  one  year's  refiJcncc  in  the  pounty  where  he  is 
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chofen  and  real  or  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Both  houfes  choofe  their  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the  elet^ion  of 
their  members.     A  majority  of  each  is  a  quorum. 

The  eleflion  of  fenators  and  delegates  is  -vi-va  <voce,  and  Hieriffs  the  re- 
turning officers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the  commiiTioners  fu- 
perintend  the  eleftions  and  make  returns.  The  ftated  feffion  of  the  le- 
giflature  is  on  the  firll  Monday  in  November. 

The  qualifications  of  a  freeman  are  full  age,  a  freehold  eflate  of  fifty 
acres  of  land,  and  actual  refidence  in  the  county  njohere  be  offers  to  njote, — 
property  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  //;  any  part  of  thejiate,  and  a  year's 
refidencc  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

On  the  fecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a  government  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes,  taken  in  each  houfe  refpedtively, 
and  depoiited  in  a  conference  room  ;  where  the  boxes  are  examined  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  number  of  votes  feverally  reported. 
The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than  three  years  fucceflively, 
nor  be  elefted  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of 
office. 

The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magifbacy  are  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  five  years  refidence  in  the  ftate,  next  preceding  the  election,  and  real 
and  perfonal  eftate  above  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  one  thoufand 
of  which  mull  be  freehold  ellate. 

On  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November,  annually,  the  fenators  and  de- 
legates eleft  by  joint  ballot,  five  able,  difcreet  men,  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  refidents  in  the  ftate  three  years  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  pofTeifing  a  freehold  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  to  be  a  council  tor  alfifting  the  governor  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Senator,  delegates  and  members  of  council,  while  fuch,  can  hold  no 
other  office  of  profit,  nor  receive  the  profits  of  any  office  exercifed  by 
another. 

Miniilers  of  the  gofpel  are  excluded  from  civil  offices. 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints  the  chancellor, 
all  judges  and  jufHces,  the  attorney  general,  naval  and  militia  officers, 
regiflers  of  the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  except 
conftables,  alTelTors  and  overfeers  of  the  roads. 

A  court  of  appeals  is  eftablifhed  for  the  final  determination  of  all 
caufes,  which  may  be  brought  from  the  general  court  •  of  admiralty  or 
of  chancery. 

This  conflitution  was  eftablifhed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  at 
Annapolis,  Auguft   14,    1776. 

HiJiory.\  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  to  Cecilius  Calvert, 
baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  June  20,  1632.  The  government  of  the 
province  was,  by  charter,  vefled  in  the  proprietary  ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  either  never  exercifed  thefi  prowers  alone,  or  but  for  a  fhort  time;  for 
we  find  that  in   1637,  the  freemen  rejeded  a  body  of  laws  drawn  up  in 

*  Infome  of  the  eaft  em  fates  the  leglfature  is  called  The  General  Court. 
Infome  of  the  Couthern,  the  General  Court  /;  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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England,  and  tranfmitted  by  his  Lordlhip,  in  order  to  be  paffed  for  the 
government  of  the  province.  In  the  place  of  thefe,  they  propoft-d  forty- 
two  bills  to  be  enafted  into  laws,  by  the  confent  of  the  proprietary. 
Thefe  were  however  never  enafted ;  at  lead  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  lord  Baltimore's  brother,  was  the  firft 
governor,  or  lieutenant  general.  In  1638,  a  law  was  pafTed,  conftituting 
the  firft  regular  Houfe  of  AJfcmbly,  which  was  to  confill  of  fuch  reprefen- 
tativcs,  called  Burgejfes,  as  (hould  be  clecled  purfuant  to  writs  ilTued  by 
the  governor.  Thele  burgeflcs  pofTeflTed  all  the po-j:ers  oftheperfons  elecling 
them ;  but  any  other  freemen  who  did  not  alTcnt  to  the  eleftion,  might 
take  their  feats  in  perfon.  T-ivehe  burgefies  or  freemen,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant general  and  fecretary,  conftituted  the  aflembly  or  legiflature.  This 
affembly  fat  at  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  fouthern  counties,  which  was  the 
iirft  fettled  part  of  Maryland. 

In  1642,  it  was  enefled  that /f«  members  of  the  aflembly,  of  whom  the 
governor  and  fix  burgeffes  were  to  be  fcjen,  fhould  be  a  houfe  ;  and  if 
iicknefs  {hould  prevent  that  number  from  attending,  the  members  prefent 
Ihould  make  a  houfe. 

In  1644,  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fly  to 
Virginia  for  aid  and  proteftion,  and  feized  the  records  and  the  great  feal ; 
the  lart  of  which,  v/ith  moft  of  tlie  records  of  the  province,  were  loll  or  de- 
llroyed.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1647,  wlicn  order  was  reftored, 
the  proceedings  of  the  province  are  involved  in  obfcurity. 

In  July  1642,  the  houfe  of  affembly,  or  more  properly  the  burgefies, 
requeitcd  they  might  be  feperated  into  two  benches — the  burgefies  by 
themfclves,  with  a  negative  upon  bills.  This  v.'as  not  granted  by  the 
lieutenant  general  at  that  time;  but  in  1650,  an  aft  was  pafied  dividing 
the  afiembly  into  two  houfes.  The  governor,  fecretary,  and  any  one  or 
more  of  the  council  formed  the  Upper  Haufe ;  the  delegates  from  the  fe- 
varal  hundreds,  who  now  reprefent  the  freemen,  formed  the  Lonjoer  Houfe. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  the  province  but  two  counties,  St.  Mary's  and 
the  Iflc  of  Kent  ;  but  Ann  Arandel  v/as  added,  the  fame  feffion.  This 
was  during  the  Adminiftration  of  governor  Stone. 

In  1654,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  aft  was  pafied, 
rcitraining  tlie  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  mull  have 
been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  power,  for  the  firfl  and 
principal  inhabitants  were  Catholics.  Indeed  the  power  of  Cromwell 
>vas  not  cllablilhed  in  Maryland  without  force  and  bloodlhed.  His  friends 
and  foes  came  to  an  open  rupture.,  an  engagement  enfued,  governor  Stone 
v/as  taken  prifoner  and  condemned  to  be  (hot.  This  fentence  however  was 
not  executed,  but  he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  March,  165!;,  JoJiah  Fcnda]),  J'',fq;  was  appointed  lieutenant  general 
of  Maryland  by  comn)iflion  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  diffolvcd  the 
upper  houfe,  and  furrendersd  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  delegates. 

Upon  the  relloration  in  1660,  the  hon.  Philip  Calvert,  Efq;  was  ap- 
pointed governor ;  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived  ;  Fendall, 
:ind  one  Ocrrard,  acounfellor,  were  indifted,  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  banilhmcnt,  with  the  lofs  of  their  eftates :  tmt  upon  petition  they  were 
rardoned. 
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.'In  1689,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  lands  of  lord  Balti- 
more by  the  grand  convention  of  England  ;  and  in  1692  Mr.  Copley  was 
appointed  governor  by  commiflion  from  William  and  Mary. 

In  1692,  the  Protejiant  religion  was  eftabliflied  bylaw. 

In  1699,  under  the  adminiftration  of  governor  Blackifton,  it  was  enac- 
ted that  Annapolis  fhould  be  the  feat  of  government. 

In  1 716,  the  government  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the  proprie- 
tary, and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  when  being  an 
abfentee,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confifcated,  and  the  government 
aflumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  formed  the  conftitution  now 
exilling.  At  the  clofe  of  the  v/ar,  Henry,  Harford,  Efq;  the  natural  fon  and 
heir  of  lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for  his 
eftate  ;  but  his  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr.  Harford  eftimated  his  lofs 
of  quit-rents,  valued  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at 
j^. 259,488  15:0,  dollars  at  7s.  6d. — and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  re- 
ferved  lands  at  j^. 3 2 7,441  of  the  fame  money. 

List  of  the  Qovernors,  nvith  the  dates  of  their  appointments. 
Hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  appointed  Governor  1637 

Thomas  Green,  Efq;  1647 

William  Stone,  Efq;  ^649 

The  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  com- 
miffioners  during  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ufurpation  ^654 

The  commiffioners,  by  certain  articles  of  agreement  then  entered 
into,  delivered  up  the  government  into  tlie  hands  of  Jonah  Fen- 
dale,  Efq;  then  Governor  1658 
Hon.  Philip  Calvert  made  Governor                                                   1660 
Charles  Calvert,  Efq;                                                                               l66z 

Upon  the  death  of  Cecilius,    the  government    defcended   to 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  came  into  the  province  ^675 

Thomas  Notley,  Efq;  Governor  1678 

Who  continued  till  his  Lordfhip  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the 
province  in  1681 

King  William  and    Queen  Mary  took  'upon  them  the  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  Lyonel  Copley,  Efq;  Governor  1692 
Francis   Nicholfon,  Efq;                                                                           ^^94 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  government  was  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  king  William  III.  1 696 

Nathaniel  Blackifton,  Efq;  Governor  1699 

By  the  death  of  King  William  III.  Queen  Anne  took  upon  her 
the  government — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued  1701-2 

Thomas  Finch,  Efq;  Prefident  1703 

John  Seymour,  Efq;  Governor  —  "7^4 

Edward  Lloyd,  Efq;  Prefident  X704 

John  Hart-,  Efq;  Governor  _        ^7^4 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  King  George  I.  took  upon  him 
the  government — and  the  fame  Governor  was  continued  1 71 5 

The  government  was  reilored  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
ifTued  a  new  commilTion  to  John  Hart,  Efq;  1716 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq;  Governor  1720 

Benedid  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  Governor  1727 

The 
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The  Proprietor  came  into  the  province  in  1735 

And  returned  to  England  173+ 

-  Samuel  Ogle,  Efq;  Governor  17  37 

Thomas  Bladen,  Efq;  Governor  1742 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq;  Governor  1747 

By  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  defcended 

to  his  fon  Frederick. — Governor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year  1751 

Benjamin  Tafker,  Efq;  Prefident  I75'i 

Horatio  Sharp,  Efq;  Governor  1753 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor  1769 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died  1771 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor  1773 

The  lift  of  the  governors  of  this  ftate,  with  the  times  of  their  eleftion 
into  office,  fince  the  revolution,  has  not  been  received. 


VIRGINIA*. 

SITUATION  and  extent. 
Miles. 

■)  C  36°  30'  and  40°  North   Latitude. 

Length     758    f      ggt^y^cn     ^  the  Meridian  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Breadth    224    ^  ^  14*  Weft  Longitude. 

71  J  1  "O  O  UNDED  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  north,  by 
Boundaries.}  J-J  Pennfylvania  and  the  river  Ohio ;  weft,  bytheMifTi- 
fippi ;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  jefFerfon  defcribes  the  boundaries  more  particularly,  as  follows ; 
*  Virginia  is  bounded  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north,  by 
a  line  of  latitude,  eroding  the  eaftcrn  ftiore  through  Watkins's  Poin:, 
being  about  37°  57'  north  latitude;  from  thence  by  a  ftreight  line  to 
Cinquac.  near  the  mouth  of  Patomak ;  thence  by  the  Patomak,  which 
is  common  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  firft  fountain  of  its  nortii- 
f  rn  branch ;  thence  by  a  meridian  line,  pafling  through  that  fountain 
till  it  interfcfts  a  line  running  eaft  and  weft,  in  latitude  39°  43'  42.4', 
which  divides  Maryland  from  Pennfylvania,  and  which  was  marked  by 
Meflrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon  ;  thence  by  that  line,  and  a  continuation  of 
it  weftward'y  to  the  completion  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the 
eaftcrn  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  thence  by  a 
meridian  line  to  the  Ohio ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  Ohio  and   Miflifippi,  to 

'  In  the  fcl!ci.ving  dcfcription  cf  Virginia,  ixhat  is  included  bctiK'Ccn  in- 
lerted  commas  [except  in  the  injiances  nvhere  the  reader  is  othemvifi: 
informed)  is  taken  from  the  '  Hiftory  of  Virginia,'  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Efq.  to  luhich  is  prefixed  a  large  whole  ftieet  map  of  Virginia, 
dranvn  ivith  the  utmoft  accuracy. — Such  readers  as  may  nxiijh  for  further  in- 
formation relating  to  Virginia,  ivill  find  themfilvcs  highly  gratified  by  the 
perufal  of  Mr.    Jcftcrfon'j  Hifiory. 

latitude 
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latitude  36°  30' north;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  line  of  latitude  lal^- 
inentioned.  By  admeafurement  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  lalh 
line,  and  fupplying  the  unmeafurcd  parts  from  good  data,  the  Altantic 
and  MilTifippi  are  found  in  this  latitude  to  be  758  miles  dillant,  equal 
to  13°  38' of  longitude,  reckoning  55  miles  and  3144.  feet  to  the  de- 
gree. This  being  our  coniprehenfion  of  longitude,  that  of  our  latitude, 
taken  between  this  and  Mafon  and  Dixon's  line,  is  3°  13' 42.4",  equal 
to  223.3  rni!"s,  fuppofmg  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  to  be  69  m.  864  f.  as 
computed  by  Caflini.  Thefe  boundaries  include  an  area  lomewliat  tri- 
angular, of  121,525  miles,  whereof  79,650  lie  wcHward  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  57,034  weftward  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhaway.  This  ftate  is  therefore  one-third  larger  than  the 
iflands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  reckoned  at  88,357  fquare 
miles. 

'  Thefe  limits  refuk  from,  i.  The  ancient  charters  from  the  crown  of 
England.  2.  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  tlie 
fubfequent  determinations  of  the  Britifh  court  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
^rant.  3.  The  grant  of  Pennfylvania  to  William  Pcnn,  and  a  compacl 
between  the  general  ailemblies  of  the  commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Pennfylvania  as  to  the  extent  of  that  grant.  4.  The  grant  of  Carolina, 
and  ailual  location  of  its  northern  boundary,  by  confent  of  both  parties. 
5.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1763.  6.  The  confirmation  of  the  charters  of 
the  neighbouring  llates  by  the  convention  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  con- 
ftituting  their  commonwealth.  7.  The  ceffion  made  by  Virginia  to 
Congrefs  of  all  the  lands  to  which  they  had  title  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Ohio.' 

Ri-vers.']  '  An  infpefLion  of  a  map  of  Virginia,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  defcription  in  writing.  Their 
navigation  may  be  imperfe»5lly  noted. 

'  Rcantke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  itate,  is  no  where  navigable,  but  for 
canoes,  or  light  batteaux ;  and,  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch  detached  parcels  as 
to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing  themfelves  of  it  all. 

'  Jatnes  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows  : 

'  The  whole  of  Elizabeth  Ri-ver,  the  lowell  of  thofe  which  run  into 
James  River,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards  of  300  fliips.  The 
channel  is  from  150  to  200  fithom  wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide,  af- 
fords 18  feet  water  to  Nortplk.  The  Strafford,  a  60  gun  Ihip,  went 
there,  lighr^'ning  herfelf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point.  The  Fier 
Rodrigue,  pierced  for  64  guns,  and  carrying  50,  went  there  without 
lightening.  Craney  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands  its 
channel  tolerably  well. 

*  ]<lanfemondRi--Jcr  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Hole,  for  veffels  of  250  tons; 
to  Suffolk,  for  thofe  of  100  tons;  and  to  Milner's,  for  thofe  of  25. 

'  Pagan  Creek  affords  8  or  10  feet  water  to  Smithlicld,  which  admits 
veffels  of  20  tons. 

*  Ckickahominy  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  only  1 2  feet  water  at 
common  flood  tide.  Veffels  paffmg  that,  may  go  8  miles  up  the  river ; 
thofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  further,  and  thofe  of  fix  ton-: 
burthen,  20  miles  further. 

*  Appamattox 
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*  Appamaitox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  any  vefTel  which 
has  crofltd  Harrifon's  bar  in  James  River ;  it  keeps  8  or  9  feet  water  a 
mile  or  tv/o  higher  up  to  Fiflier's  bar,  and  4  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to 
Peterfburg,  where  all  navigation  ceafes. 

'  Jama  River  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  veflels  of  any  fize  in  Hampton 
Road,  but  not  in  fafety  through  the  whole  winter ;  and  there  is  naviga- 
ble water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  ifland.  A  40  gun  Ihip  goes  to 
James-town,  and,  lightening  hcrlelf,  may  pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar,  on 
which  there  is  only  15  feet  water.  \'enej.3  of  250  tons  may  go  to  War- 
wick ;  thofe  of  125  go  to  Rocket'^-,  a  mile  below  Richm.ond ;  from 
thence  is  about  7  feet  water  to  Richmond ;  and  about  the  center  of  the 
town,  four  feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls, 
Avhich  in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles  defccnd  about  80  feet  perpendicular ; 
above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profecuted  fafely 
and  advantageoufly  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  even 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  and  the  expence 
would  not  be  great,  when  compared  with  its  objed,  to  open  a  tolerable 
navigation  up  Jackfon's  river  and  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within  25  miles 
of  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then  water 
enough  to  float  veflels  into  the  Great  Kanhaway.  In  fome  future  ftate  of 
population,  I  think  it  polfible,  that  its  navigation  may  alfo  be  made  to  in- 
terlock with  that  of  the  Patomak,  and  through  that  to  communicate  by  a 
fhort  portage  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is  called 
in  the  maps  James  Ri'ver,  only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna ; 
thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the  Fluvanna ;  and  thence  to  its 
-Tource,  Jackfon's  river.  But  in  common  fpeech  it  is  called  James  river  to 
its  fource. 

*  The  Rivaviia,  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  bat- 
tcaux  to  its  interfedion  with  the  foath-weft  mountains,  which  is  about 
zz  miles,  and  may  eafily  be  opened  to  navigation  through  thofe  moun- 
tains to  its  fork  about  Charlottefville. 

*  Tork  Ri'ver,  at  York-town,  affords  the  befl:  harbour  in  the  flate  for  vef- 
fels  of  the  largeil  fize.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width' of  a  mile, 
and  is  c(jntained  within  very  high  banks,  clofe  under  which  the  A'elfels 
may  ride.  It  holds  4  fathom  water  at  high  tide  for  25  miles  above  York, 
to  tiie  mouth  of  Poropotank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  channel  75  fathom,  and  palling  under  a  high  bank.  At  the 
confluence  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapcuy,  it  is  reduced  to  3  fathom  depth, 
which  continues  up  Padnunkcy  to  Cumberland,  where  the  width  is  100 
yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to  within  two  miles  of  Frazer's  ferry,  where  it 
becomes  2^-  fathom  deep,  and  holds  tliLic  about  five  miles.  Pamunkey  is 
then  capable  of  navigation  for  loiided  flats  to  Brockman's  bride,  50 
miles  above  Hanover  tov/n,  and  Mattaponey  to  Downer's  bridge,  70  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

'  Piankataftk,  the  little  rivers  making  owt  of  Mohjcck  bay,  and  thofe  of 
the  enftcrn  jhare,  receive  only  very  fniall  veflels,  and  thefe  can  but  enter 
them. 

*  Rappahannok  affords  4  fathom  water  to  Hobb's  Hole's  and  two  fathom 
from  thence  to  Fredericklburg. 

*  Patomak 
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'  Patomak  is  yi  miles  wide  at  the  mouth ;  4^  at  Nomony  Bay ;  3  at 
Aquia ;  i\  at  Hallooing  Point;  4^  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  nre,  7 
fathom  at  the  mouth ;  5  at  St.  George's  iiland  ;  4I  at  Lower  Matchodic ; 
3  at  Swan's  Point,  and  thence  up  to  Alexandria ;  thence  10  feet  water  to 
the  falls,  which  are  13  miles  above  Alexandria.* 

The  dillance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the  tide- 
water in  this  river  is  above  300  miles ;  and  navigable  for  lliips  of  the 
greateil  burthen  nearly  to  that  place.  From  thence  this  river,  obflrufled 
by  four  confiderable  falls,  extends  through  a  vaft  traft  of  inhabited  coun- 
try towards  its  fource.  Thefe  falls  are,  ifl.  The  Little  Falls,  three  miles 
above  tide  water,  in  which  diilance  there  is  a  fall  of  36  feet :  2d,  The 
Great  Falls,  fix  miles  higher,  where  is  a  fall  of  76  feet  in  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  :  3d,  The  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  form 
Ihort,  irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  10  feet;  and  4th,  x.\\q  She^ian- 
dcah  Falls,  60  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about  30  f^et  in 
three  miles  ;  from  which  laft.  Fort  Cumberland  is  about  i  20  miles  dif- 
tant.  The  obllruftions,  which  are  oppofed  to  the  navigation  above  and 
between  thefe  falls,  are  of  little  ccnfequence. 

Early  in  the  year  1785,  the  Legijlatures  of  F/rginia  and  Maryland  pa.C- 
fed  ads  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was  efti- 
mated  that  the  expence  of  the  works  would  amount  to  _^. 50,000  ller- 
ling,  and  ten  years  v/ere  allowed  for  their  completion.  At  prefent  the 
prefident  and  diredors  of  the  incorporated  company  fuppofe  that  _£.45,ooo 
"will  be  adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  will  be  accomplifhed  in  a 
fhorter  period  than  was  ftipulated.  Their  calulations  are  founded  on  the 
progrcfs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  lately  eltablifhed  for  en- 
forcing the  colleftion  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become  necef- 
fary.  On  each  fhare  of  ^{^.100,  t.he  payment  of  only  £.^0  has  yet  been 
demanded. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  preiident  and  direftors,  lech  will  be 
neceffary  at  no  more  than  two  places — the  Great  and  the  Little  Falls :  fix 
at  the  former,  and  three  at  the  latter.  At  the  latter  nothing  has  yet  been 
attempted.  At  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  difliculties  were  judged  by 
many  to  be  infurmountable,  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  except  fmk- 
ing  the  lock-fv^ats,  and  inferting  the  frames.  At  the  Seneca  Falls  the  labo- 
rious part  of  the  bufmefs  is  entirely  accomplilhed,  by  removing  the  ob- 
flacles  and  graduating  the  deicent;  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  to  finifh 
the  channel  for  this  gentle  current  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  At  the  SIjc- 
nandcah,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  though  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  labour  has  been  bellowed,  yet  much  is  ftill  to  be  done 
before  the  paflage  v/ill  be  perfefted.  Such  proficiency  has  been  made, 
however,  that  it  was  expecled,  if  the  fummer  had  not  proved  uncommonly 
rainy,  and  the  river  uncommonly  high,  an  avenue  for  a  partial  navigation 
would  have  been  opened  by  the  firft  of  January,  1789,  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land to  the  Great  Falls,  which  arc  within  nine  miles  of  a  fhipping  port. 
As  it  has  happened,  it  may  require  a  confiderable  part  of  this  year  for 
its  accomplifliment. 

As  foon  as  the  proprietors  fhall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they  will  doubt- 
iefs  find  an  ample  com.penfation  for  their  pecuniary  advances,  ^  By  an  elli- 
mate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that  the  amount,  in  the  com- 
mencement 
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mencement,  would  be  at  tlie  rate  of  £.  1 1,875,  Virginia  currency,  per  an- 
num. The  toll  muft  every  year  become  more  prCaU.rtiye,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  augmented  in  a  nipid  ratio,  with  tiie 
increafe  of  population  and  the  extention  of  fetilejr.ents.  In  the  mean 
time  the  effeft  will  be  immediately  feen  in  the  agriculture  of  the  interior 
country:  for  the  multitude  of  horlcs  now  employed  in  carrying  produce 
to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether  for  the  purpofe  of  tillage.  But, 
in  order  to  form  juft  conceptioi^.s  of  the  utility  of  this  inland  navigation, 
it  would  be  rcquifite  to  notice  the  long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Pato- 
mak,  and  even  to  take  a  furve)-  of  the  geographical  portion  of  the  ^.vejhni 
nvaters. 

The  ShamnJoah,  which  difembogues  juft  above  the  Blue  Mountains, 
may,  according  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expence,  more 
than  150  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Patomak  ;  and  wUl  receive 
:ind  bear  the  produce  of  the  richcft  part  of  the  ftate.  The  South  Branch, 
Hill  higher,  is  navigable  in  its  adlual  condition  nearly  or  quite  100  miles, 
through  exceedingly  fertile  lands.  Between  thefe,  on  the  Virginia  fide, 
are  fevcral  fmalier  rivers,  that  may,  with  facility,  be  improved,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  paflage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  fide  are  the  Monocafy,  An- 
tietam,  and  Conegocheague,  fome  of  which  pafs  through  the  ftate  of 
Maryland,  and  have  their  fources  in  Pennfylvania. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  (or  Wills'  Creek)  one  or  two  good  waggon 
roads  may  be  had  (where  the  difcance  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  35,  and  by 
others  40  miles)  to  the  Yohogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of  the 
Monongahela  ;  which  lall  forms  a  junftion  with  the  Allegany  at  Fort  Pitt : 
from  whence  the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Ohio,  until  it  lofes  its  cur- 
rent and  name  in  the  Mississipi. 

But,  by  palling  farther  up  the  Patomak  than  Fort  Cumberland,  which 
may  very  cafily  be  done,  a  portage  by  a  good  waggon  road  to  the  Cheat 
Kiver,, another  large  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  caii  be  obtained  through 
■^  fpace  v/hich  fome  fay  is  20,  otherb  22,  others  25,  and  none  more  than 
30  miles. 

When  v/e  have  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weflern  waters,  the  navigation 
through  that  immenfc  region  is  opened  in  a  thoufand  directions,  and  to 
the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  portages  of  lefs  than  10  miles ;  and  by  one 
portage,  it  is  aflerted,  of  not  more  than  a  fingle  mile. 

Notwithllanding  it  was  fnceringly  faid  by  fome  foreigners,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  were  ford  of  engaging 
in  fplendid  projeds  which  tiiev  could  never  accomplllh ;  yet  it  is  hoped 
the  Uiccefs  of  this  firft  eflay  towards  improving  their  inland  navigation, 
^vi!J,  iu  Ibmc  degree,  refcue  them  from  tiie  reproach  intended  to  have  been 
iixed  upon  their  national  charadcr,  by  the  unmerited  imputation. 

'  'Fhe  Great  Kanhaivay  is  a  river  of  confiderable  note  for  the  fertility  of 
its  lands,  and  ftill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head  waters  of  James 
river.  Nevcrthelefs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numerous  rapids 
will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  expence  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to 
render  its  iuliabitants  equal.  The  great  obllacles  begin  at  what  are  called  •  \ 
the  Great  Falls,  90  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or  ' 
iJx  rapids,  and  thefe  pafiable,  with  feme  difficulty,  even  at  low  water. 
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Frorn  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar  is  100  miles,  and  thence  to  the 
lead  mines  120.     It  is  280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

*  The  Little  Kanha-way  is  1 50  yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  yields  a  na- 
vigation of  ID  miles  only.  Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Junius' 
Greek,  which  interlocks  with  the  weilern  waters  of  Monongahela,  may 
one  day  admit  a  ihortcr  paiTage  fro.ni  the  latter  into  the  Ohio.' 

Mountains,']  '  For  the  particular  geography  of  our  mountains,  I  mull: 
refer  to  Fry  and  JefFerfon's  map  of  \'irginia ;  ahd  to  Evans's  anaiyfis  of 
his  map  of  America  for  a  more  philofophical  view  of  them  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  work.  It  is  worthy  notice,  that  our  mountains  arc 
not  folitary,  and  fcattercd  confufedlv  over  the  face  of  the  country;  but 
that  they  commence  at  about  150  miles  from  the  iea  coall,  aredifpofed  in 
ridges  one  behind  another,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  fca  coall, 
though  rather  approaching  it  as  they  advance  north-cadvvardly.  To  the 
fouth-wcll:,  as  the  trad  of  country  bi;tween  t!ie  fea  coall  and  the  Miffifippi 
becomes  narrov/er,  the  mountains  converge  into  a  fmgle  ridge,  which, 
as  it  approaches  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  fubfides  into  plain  country,  and 
gives  riie  tofome  of  the  waters  of  that  Gulph,  and  particularly  to  a  river 
called  the  Apalachicola,  probably  from  the  Apalachles,  an  India  nation 
formerly  refiding  on  it.  Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river, 
and  fecn  from  its  various  parts,  were  called  the  Apalachian  Mountains, 
being  in  ixiX.  the  end  or  termination  only  of  the  great  ridges  pafhng 
through  the  continent.  European  geographers  however  extended  the 
name  northwardly  as  far  as  the  mountains  extended  ;  fome  giving  it,  af- 
ter their  feparatlon  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the 
North  Mountains,  others  to  the  Allegany,  others  to  the  Laurel  Ridge,  as 
may  be  feen  in  their  diiferent  maps.  Bat  the  fadt  I  believe  is,  that  none  of 
thefe  ridges  were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either  na- 
tive or  emigrant,  but  as  they  f;av  -them  fo  called  in  European  maps,  ixv 
the  fame  direcllon  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime-ilone,  coal  and  other 
minerals  hitherto  difcovered;  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  our  great  rivers. 
But  the  courfe^cf  tl'.e  great  rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe.  Jam.es 
and  Fatomak  penetrate  through  all  t'le  ridges  of  mountains  eaftward  of 
the  Allegany,  th.at  is  broken  by  no  v/ater  courfe.  It  is  in  fafl:  the  fpine 
of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,  and  the  Miffifippi  and  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  other.  The  paflage  of  the  Fatomak  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  Itupendous  fcenes  in  nature.  You  lland  on 
a  very  high  point  c^'land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  hav- 
ing- ranged  alone  the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a 
vent.  On  vour  left  approaches  the  Fatomak,  in  que;!  of  a  paflage  alfo.  In 
the  moment  of  their  juniflion  they  ruih  together  againil:  the  mountain, 
rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs  o,T  to  the  fea.  The  firft  glance  of  this  fcene  hur- 
lies  our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time, 
that  the  mountains  were  formed  f  rll,  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  after- 
wards, that  in  this  place  particularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the 
Blue  Rid"-e  of  niount:;ins,  and  have  farmed  an  ocean  which  filled  the 
whole  valley ;  that  continuing  to  rile  they  have  at  leiigth  broken  over  at 
this  fpot,  and  have  toin  the  mountain  down  from  its  iumtnit  to  its  bafe. 
The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the 
evident  marks  of  their  diiVuption  and  avulfian  fro.n  their  bed:  by  the  moil 
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powerful  assents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreflion.  But  the  diftant 
linifting  which  nature  has  given  to  the  pifture  is  of  a  very  different  cl-.a- 
rader.  It  is  a  true  contralt  to  the  fore  ground.  It  is  as  placid  and  de- 
lightful, as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain  being  cloven 
afunder,  Die  prefents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of 
fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  dillance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting 
you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs  through 
the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  H^re  the  eye  ultimately 
ccmpofcs  itfelf;  and  that  way  too  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead. 
You  crofs  the  Patomak  above  the  jundlion,  pafs  a'ong  its  fide  through  the 
bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in 
fragments  over  you,  and  v^ithin  about  20  miles  reach  Frederick  town  and 
the  fine  country  round  that.  This  fcene  is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic. Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natural  bridge,  are  peo- 
ple vv'ho  have  palled  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never 
been  to  fur\'cy  thefe  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  mull  have  Ihaken  the  earth  itfelf  to  its  center. — The  height  of  our 
mountains  has  not  yet  been  ellimated  with  any  degree  of  exadlnefs.  The 
Allegany  being  the  great  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
from  thofe  of  the  Miffifippi,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated  above 
the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.  But  its  relative  height,  com- 
pared with  the  bafe  on  which  it  Hands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  fome 
others,  the  country  rifmg  behind  the  fuccefilve  ridges  like  the  fteps  of 
Itairs.  The  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  thefe  the  Peaks  of  Oc- 
ter,  are  thought  to  be  of  a  greater  height,  meafared  from  their  bafe,  thaa 
any  others  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  in  North  America.  From  data, 
which  may  be  found  a  tolerable  conjedure,  we  fuppofe  the  highell  peak  to 
be  about  4000  feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  tlie  height 
of  the  mountains  of  South  America,  nor  one  third  of  the  iicight  which 
would  be  neceffary  in  our  latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  air  unmelted 
through  the  year.  The  ridge  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
called  by  us  the  North  Mountains,  is  of  the  greatefi  extent;  for  which 
reafon  they  arc  named  by  the  Indians  the  Endlefs  Mountains. 

'  A  fubllance  fuppofed  to  be  pumice,  found  floating  on  the  Miflifippi, 
has  induced  a  conjcdlure,  that  there  is  a  volcano  on  fome  of  its  waters  :  and 
as  thefe  are  mollly  known  to  their  fources,  except  the  Miilburi,  our  ex- 
pcdlations  of  verifying  the  conjecture  would  ot  courfe  be  led  to  the  m.oun- 
tains  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulph  from  thofe  of  the 
South  Sea ;  but  no  volcano  having  ever  yet  been  known  at  fuch  a  dillance 
from  the  Tea,  we  mull  rather  fuppofe  that  this  floating  fubflance  has  been 
crroneouflv  deemed  pumice. 

CaJ'cadcs  and  Ca-ccrnsJ]  '  The  only  remarkable  cafcade  in  this  country, 
is  that  of  the  Falling  Spring,  in  Augufta.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river, 
where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifmg  in  the  warm  fpring  mountains, 
about  20  miles  foutli-well  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flowing  into  that  valley. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fource,  it  falls  over  a  rock  200  feet 
into  tile  valley  below.  The  fhect  of  water  is  broken  in  Its  breadth  by  the 
rock  in  two  or  three  places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  heiglit.  Between  the  ihect 
and  rock,  at  the  bottom,  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  cataraft  will 
bear  no  con^parifon  u'ith  tlia,t  of  Niagara,    as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
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composing  it ;  the  fhect  being  only  1 2  or  15  feet  wide  above,  and  fome- 
what  more  fpread  below ;  but  it  is  lialf  as  high  again,  the  latter  being 
only  156  feet,  according  to  the  mcnfuration  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Van- 
dreuil.  Governor  of  Canada,  and  130  according  to  a  more  recent  ac- 
count. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country,  there  arc  many  caverns  of  very  confiderablc 
extent.  The  m.oft  noted  is  called  Madifon's  Cave,  and  is  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  interfcilion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Au- 
gufta  line  v/ith  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouchern  river  of  Shenandoah.  It  is 
in  a  hill  of  about  200  feet  perpendicular  height,  tlie  afcent  of  which,  on 
one  fide,  is  fo  lleep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  fummit  into  the 
river  wiiich  walhes  its  bafe.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  thi?  fide, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  300  feet, 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but  more 
generally  dcfcending,  and  at  length  terminates,  in  two  different  places,  at 
bafons  of  water  of  unknown  extent,  and  v/hich  I  fhould  judge  to  be  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river  ;  however,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  formed  by  refluent  water  from  that,  becaufe  they  are  never  turbid  ; 
bccaufe  they  do  not  rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  that  in  times  of 
flood,  or  of  drought ;  and  becaufe  the  water  is  always  cool.  It  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth 
are  fuppofed  to  abound,  and  which  yield  fupplies  to  the  fountains  of  wa- 
ter, diliinguifhed  from  others  only  by  its  being  acceffible.  The  vault  of 
this  cave  is  of  folid  lime-ftone,  from  20  to  40  or  50  feet  high,  through 
v.'hich  water  is  continually  percolating.  Tnis,  trickling  down  the  fides 
of  the  cave,  has  incrufted  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant  drapery  ;  and 
dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault  generates  on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  be- 
low, llalaftites  of  a  conical  form  ibme  of  which  have  met  and  ibrmed 
maluve  columns. 

'  Another  of  thofe  caves  is  near  the  North  Mountain,  in  the'county  of 
Frederick,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Zane.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  ths 
top  of  an  exteniiv'e  ridge.  You  defcend  30  or  40  feet,  as  into  a  we!!, 
from  whence  the  cave  then  extends,  nearly  horizontally,  400  feet  into  the 
earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from 
5  to  1 2  feet.  After  entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in 
the  open  air  was  at  50",  rofe  to  57°  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  anfwer- 
ing  to  1 1°  of  Reaumur's,  and  it  continued  2ft  that  to  the  remotefi  parts  o5 
the  cave.  The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  obfervatory  of 
Paris,  which  are  90  feet  deep,  and  of  ail  fubterranean  cavities  of  any 
depth,  where  no  chvmical  agents  may  be  fuppolbd  to  produce  a  fafli- 
tlous  heat,  has  been  found  to  be  10°  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  54°iofFaren- 
heit.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  above-mentioned  fo  nearly  corre- 
fponds  with  this,  that  the  difference  may  be  afcribed  to  a  difference  of  in- 
ftruments. 

'  At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Cow  and  the  Calf  pailure,  is  what  is  called  the  Blo-vir.g  Ca-ve.  It  is 
in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  100  feet  diameter,  and  emits  conftantly  a 
current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  u'ecds  proftrate  to  the  dii- 
tance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is  ftrongeft  in  dry  frofly 
weathefi,  and.  in  long  fpells  of  rain  v/eakell.     Regular  infpirations  and 
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expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fiffures,  have  been  probably  enough- 
accounted  for,  bv  fuppofing  them  combined  with  intermitting  fountains  ; 
aj  they  mull  of  couifc  inhale  air  v/hile  tiieir  rcfervoirs  are  emptying  them.- 
felves,  and  again  emit  it  while  thc-y  are  filling.  But  a  conftant  iiTue  of 
air,  onlv  var\  ing  in  its  force  as  the  v/eather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  re- 
quire a  new  liypothefis.  There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumber- 
land mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where  it  crofies  the  Carolina  line.  All 
we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conltant,  and  that  a  fountain  of  water 
in'ues  from  it. 

«  The  Natural  Bridge,  th-*  mod:  fublime  of  Nr.turc's  works,  though  not 
comprehended  under  the  prefcnt  head,  mufi  not  be  pretermitted.    It  is  on 
the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length 
by  fome  great  convulhcn.     The   fillure,  jull  at  the  bridge,  is,  by  fome 
admeafurements,  270  feet  deep,  by  others,  only  205.     It  is  about  45  feet 
v.'ide  at  the  bouom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top ;  this  of  courfc  determines  the 
length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.     Its  breadth  in  the 
middle  in  about  60  feet,  but  more  at   the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
mafs  at  the  fummit  of  th^.arch,  about  40  feet.     A  part  of  this  thicknefs^ 
is  conftitutcd  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock  of  lime-Jlone. 
The  arch  approches  the  femi-elliptical  form ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
cllipfis,  v.'hich  would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.     Through  the  fides   of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome' 
parts'V/ith  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk- 
to  them,  and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.     You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  • 
hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.     Looking  down  i 
from  this  height  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent  head-ach.     If  tiie': 
view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delight- 
ful in  an  equal  extreme.     It  is  impofiible  for  the  emotions  arifing  front: 
the  fublime,  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here  :  fo  beautiful  an  arch, 
lb  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the  rapture 
of  die  fpcftator  is  really  indefcribable  !    The  fifiTure  continuing  narro.v, 
deep,  and  ftrcight  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge*,  , 
opcn:>  a  laort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the  North  mountains  on  the  fide,, 
and  tlue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  dillance  each  of  them  of  about  five: 
miles.     This  bridge  is  in   the  county  of  Rock  badge,  to  which  it   has^ 
given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  pailage  over  a  valley^ 
wjiich  cannot  be  crofiedelfevvhere  for  a  confiderable  diftance.     The  ftrcam 
paffing  under  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.     It  is  a  water  of  James  rb'er,  and 
lufficient  in  the  drieft  feafons  to  turn  a  grift-mil!,  though  its  fountair,  is 
not  more  than  two  miles  above  *."     There  is  a  natural  bridge,  finiilar  to 
•tlie  one  above  defcribed,  over  Stock  creek,  a  branch  of  Pelefon  river,  in 
Wafliington  county. 


*   DcK  Ullca  mcnticm  a  Ircak,  fnr.ilar  to  this,  in  the  pro'vince  cf  Ang 
racz,  in  South- America.     It  is  from  16  to  2Z  feet  ix:ide,    \\l  deep,  and  of 
fr.iles  ccutinuance,  Englijl:  meafure.     Its  breadth  at  top  is  not  fenfihly  great 
than  at  bottom. 
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itlines  and  Miusrah.]  '  I  knew  a  fingle  inflance  of  gold  found  in  this 
fl:ate.  It  was  interfperfed  in  fmall  fpecks  tiirough  a  lump  of  ore,  of  about 
four  pounds  wei^iit,  which  yielded  feventeen  penny-weights  of  gold,  of 
extraordinary  dudility.  Tnis  ore  was  found  on  the  north  file  of  Rap- 
pahannock, about  four  miles  below  the  fails.  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
indication  of  gold  in  its  neighbourhood. 

'  Oil  tiie  Great  Kanhaway,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 
about  25  miles  from  our  fouthern  boundary,  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed,  fometimcs  with  earth,  and 
fomctimes  with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  ilj 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  filver,  too  I'mall  to  be  worth  fepa- 
ration  under  any  procefs  hitlierto  attempted  there.  The  proportion  yield- 
ed is  from  50  to  80  lb.  of  pure  metal  from  100  lb.  of  walhed  ore.  The 
jnoft  common  is  that  of  60  to  tlic  lb.  The  veins  are  at  fometimes  mofl 
flattering;  at  others  they  difappear  fuddenly  and  totally.  They  enter 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  pj-oceed  horizontally.  T^vo  of  themare  wrought 
at  prefsnt  by  the  public,  the  belt  of  which  is  100  yards  under  the  hill. 
Tnefe  would  employ  .about  50  labourers  to  advantage.  We  have  not, 
however,  more  tiian  30  generally,  and  thefe  cultivate  their  own  corn. 
They  have  produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  the  year;  but  the  general  quanti- 
ty is  from  20  to  25  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from  the  ore 
bank,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  iirll  waggoned  to 
the  river,  aauarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes,  and  carried 
acrofs  the  river,  which  is  there  about  200  yards  wide,  and  then  again  taken 
into  waggons,  and  carried  to  the  furnace.  This  mode  was  originally 
adopted,  that  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good  iituation  on  a  creek 
for  a  pounding  n-all :  but  it  would  be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pound- 
ing mill  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  v/hich  would  yield  water,  witiiout 
any  dam,  by  a  canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  furnace 
the  lead  is  tranfported  130  miles  along  a  good  road,  leading  through  the 
peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  Winfton's  on  jamcs  river,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  by  water  abouc  the  fame  diilance  to  Weftham,  Tiiis 
land  carriage  may  be  greatly  ihortened,  by  delivering  the  lead  on  James 
river,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought 
in  two  canoes.  The  Great  Kanhaway  has  coniiderable  falls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mines.  About  feven  miles  below  are  three  falls,  of  three 
or  four  feet  perpendicular  each  :  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three 
miles  continuance,  which  has  been  compared  in.  its  defcent  to  the  great 
fall  of  James  river.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  tiiey  may  be  laid  open 
for  uieful  navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the 
Kanhaway  and  Janie:;  river. 

'  A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  dircovercd  in  Cum- 
berland, below  the  mouth  of  R.ed  river.  The  greateft,  however,  known 
in  the  weilern  country,  are  on  the  MilTifippi  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  Rock  river  150  miles  upwards.  Thefe  are  not  wrought,  the  lead  ufed 
in  that  coup.try  b-'ing  from  the  banks  on  the  Spanifh  fide  of  the  Milfifippi, 
cppofite  to  Kafkaii:!?.. 

'  A  mine  of  copper  was  once  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the 
north  fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  opofite  county,  on  the 
fouth  fide.    However,  either  from  bad  management,  or  tlie  poverty  of  the 
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vein;,  they  were  difcontinucd.     We  are  told  of  a  rich  mine  of  native  cop- 
per on  the  Ouabache,  below  the  upper  Wiaw. 

*  The  mines  of  iron  worked  at  prcfcnt  arc  Calhway's,  Rofs's,  and  Ba!- 
lendine's,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  river ;  O'.d'i  on  the  North  fule,  i;i 
Albemarle  ;  Miller's  in  Auguila,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  Thcfe  two 
lall  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  north  Mountain. 
Calla-.vay's,  Rofs's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar  iron 
each,  in  the  year.  Rofs's  makes  aKo  about  j  6co  tons  of  pig  iron  an- 
nually 5  Ballendine's  1000;  Callav.-ay's,  Miller's,  and  Zar.e's,  about  6co 
each.  Bjfides  thcfe,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  at  Frederickfburgh,  makes 
about  500  tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  ; 
and  Taylor's  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Patomak,  works  in  the  fame  w.'.y,  but 
to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  The  indications  of  iron  in  other 
places  arc  numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  country.  Tiie 
toughnefs  of  the  call  iron  of  Rofs's  and  Zane's  furnaces  is  very  rem.arka- 
ble.  Pots  and  other  ulenfds,  cafl:  thinn-r  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may 
be  fafcly  thrown  into,  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are  tranfport- 
ed.  Salt-pans  made  of  the  fame,  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe, 
cannot  be  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  previoully  dril- 
led in  many  parts. 

*  In  the  wellern  country,  we  are  told  of  iron  mines  between  the  Mufk- 
ingum  and  Ohio ;  of  others  on  Kentucky,  between  the  Cumberland  and 
Barren  rivers,  between  Cumberland  and  Tenniilee,  on  Reedy  creek,  near 
the  Long  liland,  and  on  Chefnut  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanh.iv.av, 
near  where  it  crofles  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  iron  Ban!::-, 
on  the  MiiTifippi,  are  believed,  by  a  good  judge,  to  have  no  iron  in  then-.. 
In  general  from  what  io  hitherto  knov.ii  of  that  ccu.ntry,  it  fccms  to 
want  iron. 

*  Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occafionally  for  ufc 
from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  J  am  not  able,  however,  to 
give  a  particular  ftate  of  tlie  mine.  Tiiere  is  no  work  eilabliihed  at  it, 
thof;  who  want,  going  and  procuring  it  for  them-Ielves. 

'  The  country  on  James  river,  from  15  to  20  miles  above  Richmond, 
and  for  feveral  miles  northward  and  fouinward,  is  replete  with  mineral 
coal  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being  in  the  hands  of  many  proprieior-, 
pits  have  been  opened,  and  b-'ibre  the  interru^iciou  of  our  coaimerjc,  vse.c 
worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  demand. 

*  In  the  weftern  country  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as  tn 
h.ive  induced  an  opinion  that  the  whole  trail  between  the  L  lurel  Moun- 
tain, Mifiifippi,  and  Oliio,  yields  coal.  It  is  abb  known  in  mian  ■  places 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Oliio.  'I'he  coal  at  i'ictfburg  is  of  a  very  fuperi.;r 
quality.  A  bed  of  it  at  laat  place  has  been  on  fire  Hnce  the  year  1765. 
Anotiier  coal-hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of  Monongahela  h.ij  been  on  fi.c  ti-.i 
years  :   yet  it  has  burnt  away  about  20  yards  only. 

'  I  have  known  one  inlbuice  of  an  emerald  found  in  this  countrv.  A- 
mctliylls  have  been  frejuent,  and  chryllali  common;  yet  not  in  fucii 
numbers  any  of  them  as  to  be  worth  feeking. 

*  There  is  very  good  marble,  and  it  very  great  abund.ince,  on  James 
river,  at  tue  mouth  of  Rockfi'.b.  The  iamplcs  1  h.-»\'c  feen,  were  fome  of 
them  ot  a  whii.c  ao  j-uic  <»a  one  might  cx^^ev..  to  f..;d  g;.  tliC  fuiface  of  tin- 
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tifth  :  bat  moft  of  them  are  variegated  with  red,  blue,  and  purple.  Non6 
of  it  has  been  ever  worked.  It  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which  hangs 
over  a  navigable  part  of  tlie  river.  It  is  faid  there  is  marble  at  Ken- 
tucky. 

'  But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Ridge.  Its  firll 
appearance,  in  our  country,  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the 
Pignut  Ridge  of  mountains  ;  thence  it  pail'es  on  nearly  parallel  with  that, 
and  erodes  the  Rivannna  about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it  is  called  the 
Southwell  Ridge,  it  then  crofles  Hardware,  above  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
i'on's  creek,  James  river  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfiili,  at  the  marble  quarry 
before  ipoken  of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  wiiere  it  appears  again  at 
Kofi's  iron-works,  and  fo  paifes  oiFfouth-welhvardly  by  Flat  creek  of  Ot- 
ter river.  Ii  is  never  more  than  loo  yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  Ridge 
weltwardly  the  whole  country  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime- 
ftone,  befides  infinite  quantities  on  the  furfxce,  both  loofe  and  fixed.  This 
13  cut  into  beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea-coait  do,  from 
ibuth-well  to  north-eait,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon 
towards  a  parellelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Being  flruck  with  tiiis 
oblervation,  I  made,  with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number  of  trials  on  the 
a-^gl-es  of  their  declination,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  22°  to  60°,  but 
avaraging  all  my  tri:Js,  the  refult  was  within  one-third  of  a  degree  of  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the  place,  and  much  the  greatefl  part  of 
them  taken  feparately  were  little  different  from  that  :  by  which  it  appears, 
that  thefe  lamina  are,  in  the  main,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In 
fome  intlances,  indeed,  I  found  them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclining 
the  other  way  :  but  thefe  were  extremely  rare,  and  always  attended  with 
figns  of  convulfion,  or  other  circumfrances  of  fmgularity,  which  admitted 
a  po.^ibliity  of  removal  from  their  original  polition.  Thefe  trials  were 
made  between  Madifon's  cave  and  the  Fatomak.  We  hear  of  lime-ftone 
on  the  Miffi-fippi  and  Ohio,  and  in  all  the  mountainous  country  between 
the  eaftern  and  wellern  waters,  not  on  the  mountains  themfelves,  but 
occupying  the  valleys  between  tiiem. 

*  Near  the  weftern  foot  of  the  North  Mountains  are  immenfe  bodies  of 
Schijt,  containing  impreffion  of  ihells  in  a  variety  of  forms.  I  have  re- 
ceived petrified  ihells  of  very  different  kinds  from  the  firft  lources  of  the 
Kentucky,  which  bear  no  relemblance  to  any  I  have  ever  feen  on  the  tide- 
waters. It  is  faid  that  fhells  are  found  in  the  Andes,  in  South- Am  erica, 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Meclicina!  Springs.']  '  There  are  feveral  medicinal  {prings,  fome  of  which 
are  indubitably  enicacious,  while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation  as 
much  to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues. 
None  of  them  having  undergone  a  chymical  analyfis  in  ikiltul  hands,  nor 
been  fo  far  the  fubjeft  of  obfervation  as  to  have  produced  a  reduftion 
into  claffesofthe  diforders  which  they  relieve,  it  is  in  my  power  to  give 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  them. 

'  Tlie  moll:  eificacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near  the 
firft  fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river.  They 
rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  ge!)eraliy  called  the  Warm 
Spring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  mountains.  The  one  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  by   the  name   of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other  of  the  Hot 
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Spring.  Tlie  Warm  Spring  iiTuss  with  a  very  bold  ftream,  fuEcicnt  to 
work  a  grift-mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30  feet 
in  diameter,  at  tlic  vital  warmth,  viz.  96°  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 
The  matter  with  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  is  very  volatile  ;  its  fmcli 
indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as  alfo  does  the  circumllance  of  turning 
filver  blacl:.  They  relieve  rheumatifms.  Other  complaints  alfo  of  very 
diltercnt  natures  have  been  removed  or  leficned  by  them.  It  rains  here 
foui-  or  five  days  in  every  week. 

'  The  Hct  Spring  is  about  fix  miles  from  the  Warm,  is  much  fmaller- 
and  has  been  fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  ct 
heat  to  be  icfiened.  It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  to 
1 1 2  degrees,  which  is  fever  heat.  It  fometimes  relieves  where  the  Warm 
Spring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  ilfuing  within  a  few  inches  of 
its  margin,  gives  it  a  fmgular  appearance.  Comparing  the  temperature 
of  thefe  with  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Kamfchatka,  of  which  Krachinin- 
nikov/  gives  an  account,  the  difference  is  very  great,  the  latter  raifmg  tlie 
mercury  to  200°,  which  is  within  12°  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings 
are  very  much  reforted  to  in  fpite  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for 
the  fick.  Their  waters  are  ftrongeft  in  the  hottefl  months,  which  occa- 
fions  their  being  vifited  in  July  and  Auguft  principally. 

*  Tiie  fweet  Iprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern  foot 
of  the  Allegany,  about  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  They  arc  Mil 
lefs  known.  Having  been  found  to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the  others  had 
been  inefictftHally  tried,  it  is  probable  their  compofition  is  different.  They 
are  diiferent  alfo  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as  common  water : 
wliich  is  not  mentioned,  however,  as  a  proof  of  a  diftinft  impregnation. 
This  is  among  the  firfl;  fources  of  James  river. 

'  On  Patomak  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  about  the  North  mountain, 
are  medicinal  fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe  of  Augufta.  Their 
powers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  water  weakly  minerali/.ed,  and  fcarcely 
warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becauie  fivuat.'d  in  a  fcralc,  plentiful,  and 
populous  country,  better  provided  v/ith  accommodations,  always  fafe  from 
the  Indians,  and  neareft  to  the  more  populous  Rates. 

'  In  Louifa  county,  on- the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue.  They  are  not  much 
ufed,  however.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond  ;  and  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  arc  of  too  little  worth,  or  too 
little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  tihofe  before-mentioned. 

*  We  are  told  of  a  Sulphur  Spring  on  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar, 
and  another  at  Boonfborough  on  Kentucky. 

*  In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Knnhaway,  7  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Elk  River,  and  67  above  that  of  the  Kanhaway  itfclf,  is  a  hole  in 
the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  30  or  40  gallons,  from  which  iflucs  conll.ant- 
ly  a  bituminous  vapour  in  fo  ftrong  a  "current,  as  to  give  to  the  fiind 
about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prcfent- 
ing  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  Inches  of  the  hole,  it  flimcs  up 
in  a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  w!;ich 
fometimes  burns  out  within  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been 
known  ;o  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  Hill  burning.  The 
flame  is  unftcady,  of  the  d'enfity  of  that  of  burnine  fpirits,  and  fmclls 
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iike  burning  pit  coal.  Water  fometimes  colleds  in  the  bafon,  which  h 
remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ifi'uing  through 
it.  If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  ftatc,  the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm 
that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fliort  time. 
This,  with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property  of  his  Excellency 
General  Wafhington   and  of  General  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fmiilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  which  is  a  column 
of  about  1 2  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.  General  Clark,  who  in- 
forms me  of  it,  kindled  the  vapour,  ftaid  about  an  hour,  and  left  it 
burning. 

_'  Tlie  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  me  to  that  of  Syphon  foun- 
tains. There  is  one  of  thefe  near  the  inteifeftion  of  the  lord  Fairfax's 
boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the 
ftream  of  which  is  a  grifl-mill,  whicli  grinds  two^bufaels  of  grain  at  every 
flood  of  the  fpring.  Another  near  the  Cow-pallure  river,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  its  confluence  with  the  BuU-pafture  river,  and  16  or  17  milea 
from  the  Hot- Springs,  which  intermits  one  in  every  twelve  hours.  One 
alfo  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  Holfton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Well,  on  the  lands  of  a  Mr. 
Lewis  in  Frederick  county.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a  common  well: 
the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  faid  there  is 
a  current  in  it  tending  fenlibly  downwards.  If  this  be  true,  it  probably 
feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  refervoir,  dilHnguilhed 
from  others,  like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  being  acceffible.  It  is  ufed 
with  a  bucket  and  windlafs  a^  an  ordinary  well. 
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Population.'\  '  The  following  table  (hews  the  number  of  perfoiis  im- 
ported for  the  eftablilhment  of  our  colony  in  its  infant  llate,  and  tlie  cen- 
fus  of  inhabitants  at  diti'erent  periods,  extraded  from  our  hillorians  and 
public  records,  as  particuhirly  as  I  have  had  opportunities  and  leifure  lo 
examine  them.  Succefiive  lines  in  the  fame  year,  fhew  fucccfiive  periods 
of  time  in  that  year.  I  have  ftated  the  cenfus  in  two  different  columns, 
the  whole  inhabitants  having  been  fometimes  numbered,  and  fometimes 
the  tythes  only.  This  term,  with  us,  includes  tne  free  males  above  16 
years  of  age,  and  Haves  above  that  age  of  both  fexcs. 

TABLE. 


! 
JYea' 

! 

Settlers 
imported. 

Cenius  ot   , 
■  nhabitants. 

Year^ 

1 

bettlers 
imported. 

Cenius  of 
Inhabitants. 

Cenfus  of 
Tythes. 

1607 

ICO 

1618 

1 

600 

40 

16 1 9 

I2i6 

120 

1621 

1300 

1608 

130 

1622 

3800 

70 

. 

2jOO 

1609 

490 

1628                          3000 

16 

i 

1632 

2000 

60 

1 64+1                  1 

4822 

1610 

150 

1 

1645 

i 

5000     1 

200        1 

1652 

1 

1 
7000     1 

161I 

3  fhip  loads 

1 

M       ! 

7209 

300 

! 

1700 

22,000 

1612;            80                                     I 

1748 

82,000 

1617 

400      ! 

!  1759I 

1 

105,000 

1618 

200 

I 

1772 

153,000     1 

-     ■ 

40 

1  1782                i    567,61  + 

'   A  further  examination  of  our  records  wcuid  render  this  hiftory  of  our 
population  much  more  fuisfaftory  and  pcrfcd,  by  furnilhing  a  greater 
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number  of  isitcrmedidte  terms.  Thefe  howc/er  wliich  are  here  ftated 
vwl  enable  us  to  calculate,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  precifion,  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  increafed.  During  the  infancy  cf  the  colony, 
while  numbers  were  frnall,  wars,  importations,  and  other  accidental  cir- 
cumllances,  render  the  progreiilon  fluiluating  and  irregular.  By  the 
year  1654.  however,  it  becomes  tolerably  uniibrm,  importation?  having 
in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  from  the  dillblutlon  of  the  company,  and  the 
inhabitants  become  too  numerous  to  be  fenfib'y  affected  by  Indian  wars. 
Beginning  at  that  period,  therefore,  we  find  that  from  thence  to  the  year 
1772,  our  tythcs  had  increafed  form  7209  to  153,000.  The  whole  tern> 
being  of  118  years,  yields  a  duplication  once  in  every  27^;  years.  The 
intermediate  enumerations  taken  in  1700,  1748,  and  1759,  furnith  proofs 
of  the  uniformity  of  this  progrcflion.  Should  this  rate  of  incrcale  con- 
tinue, we  fhall  have  between  fix  and  fevcn  millions  of  inhabitants  within 
95  years.  If  we  fuppofe  our  country  to  be  bounled,  at  Tome  future  day, 
by  the  meridian  cf  the  mouth  of  thv;  Great  Kmhawiy,  (witliin  whic!i  it 
has  been  before  conjedured  are  64,491  fqu.ire  miles)  there  will  then  be 
100  inhabitants  for  every  fquarc  mile,  Wiiich  is  nearly  the  ftate  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Britith  iilands. 

•  Here  I  will  beg  leave  to  propofe  a  doubt.  The  prcfent  defire  of 
America  is  to  produce  rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of  fo- 
reigners as  polhble.  But  is  this  founded  in  good  policy  ?  The  advantage 
propofed  is  the  multiplication  of  numbers.  Now  let  us  fuppofe  (for  ex- 
ample only)  that  in  this  flate,  we  could  double  our  numbers  in  one  year  \ 
by  the  importation  of  foreigners  ;  and  this  is  a  greater  acceffion  than  the 
moil  fanguine  advocate  for  emigration  has  a  rigiit  to  expeft.  Tlicn  I  fay, 
beginning  with  a  double  ftock,  we  Ihall  attain  any  given  degree  of  popula- 
tion only  27  years  and  3  months  fooner,  than  if  wq  proceed  on  our  fmgle 
ftock.  If  we  propofe  4,500,000  as  a  competent  population  for  this  ftare, 
we  fhould  be  54I  years  attaining  it,  could  we  at  once  double  our  numbers  ; 
and  8i|  years,  if  we  rely  on  natural  propagation,  as  may  be  feen  bv  the 
folIo?.'ing  table, 

TABLE. 


Proceeding  on 
our  prefent  flock. 

Proceeding  on 
a  double  ftcck. 

I78I 

567,614 

1,135,228 

iScSi 

1,135,228 

2,270,456 

!   >835i 

2,270,456 

4,540,912 

1862II         4,540,912 

In  the  firft  column  are  ilated  periods  of  27^  years  ;  in  the  fecond  are 
Qur  numbers,  at  each  period,  as  they  will  be  if  we  proceed  on  our  aftual 
ftock  ;  and  in  the  third  are  what  they  would  be,  at  the  fame  periods,  v/ere 
we  to  fet  out  from  the  double  of  our  prefent  llock.  I  have  taken  the 
term  of  4,500,000  inhabitants  for  example's  fake  only.  Yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  is  a  greater  number  than  the  couatry  fpoken  of,  confidering 
how  much  inarable  land  it  contains,  can  clothe  and  feed  without  a  mate- 
rial 
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rial  change  in  the  quality  of  their  diet.  But  are  there  no  inconvcniencie? 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fc'ale  againfl:  the  advantage  expedlcd  from  a  mu\- 
plication  of  numbers  by  the  importation  of  foreigners .-'  It  is  for  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  thofe  united  in  focicty  to  harmonise  as  much  as  poffible  in  mat- 
ters which  they  mud  of  nccelTity  tranlai^  together.  Civil  governmeiu 
beinp  tiie  fole  objects  of  forming  fociecies,  its  adminiflration  mud  be  con- 
duced by  common  confent.  Every  fpecies  of  government  has  its  fpecific 
principles.  Ours  perhaps  are  more  peculiar  than  thofe  of  any  other  in  the 
univerfe.  It  is  a  compofition  of  the  freefi:  principles  of  the  Englilh  con- 
ftitutlon,  with  others  derived  from  natural  right  and  natural  reaion.  To 
thefe  nothing  can  be  more  oppofed  than  the  maxims  uf  abfolute  mo- 
narchies. Yet,  from  fuch,  we  are  to  expeft  the  greateft  number  of  emi- 
grants. They  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  governments 
they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth  ;  or,  if  able  to  throw  them  oiF,  it 
will  be  in  exchange  for  an  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  paffmg,  as  is  ufual, 
from  one  ex.reme  to  another.  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  they  to  flop 
precifely  at  tiie  point  of  temperate  libertv.  Tiiefe  principles,  with  their 
language,  they  will  tranfmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  they  will  fhare  with  us  the  Icgillation.  They  will  infufe  into 
it  their  fpirit,  warp  and  bias  its  dircftion,  and  render  it  a  heterogeneous, 
incoherent,  diftraifltd  mafs. 

*  I  may  appeal  to  experience,  during  the  prefent  conteft,  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  thofe  conjedures.  But,  if  they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they 
not  poflibie,  arc  they  not  probable  ?  Is  it  not  fafer  to  wait  with  patience 
27  years  and  three  months  longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  po- 
pulation dcfired,  or  expecSted  ?  May  not  our  government  be  more  homage- 
necus,  more  peaceable,  more  durable  ?  Suppofe  20  millions  of  republican 
Americans  thrown  all  of  a  fudden  into  France,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  that  kingdom  ?  If  it  would  be  more  torbulent,  lefs  happy,  lefs 
flrong,  we  may  believe  that  the  addition  of  half  a  million  of  foreigners 
to  our  prefent  numbers  would  produce  a  fimilar  efFed  here.  If  they  come 
of  themf^-lves,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenihip  :  But  I 
doubt  the  expediency  of  inviting  tlicm  by  extraordinary  encouragements. 
I  n'can  rot  that  thcfe  doubts  fhould  be  extended  to  the  importation  of 
ukjjl  artificers.  The  policy  of  that  mcafure  depends  on  very  different 
confiderat;ons.  Spare  no  cxpencc  in  obtaining  them.  They  will  after 
a  wni'e  go  lo  the  plough  and  the  hoc  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
teacli  us  lomething  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  fo  in  agriculture.  The 
indinLr^it  ilate  of  that  among  uj  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  know- 
Jboge  merely ;  't  is  from  our  having  fuch  quantities  of  land  to  wafle  as 
We  pkafe.  In  Europe  the  objeft  is  to  make  the  molt  cf  their  land,  la- 
bour being  abundant;  here  it  ii  to  make  the  moft  of  our  labour,  land 
being  abunvlaut. 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  explain  how  the  numbers  for  the  year  1782 
lave  been  obtained;  and  it  was  not  from  a  perfcd  cenfus  of  the  inhabi- 
ta;;.£.  It  will  at  tne  fame  time  dtnclopc  the  proportion  between  the  free 
inhabitants  and  llaves.  The  following  return  of  taxable  articles  for  that 
year  was  given  in.  .  • 


Free 
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Free  males  aboves  21  years  of  age  -         -       53*289 

Slaves  of  all  ages  and  fexes         -  -           211,698 

Not  dillinguiilied  in  the  returns,  but  faid  to  bs  1  ^^ 

titiieable  flavcs            -           -  -             j     3>7 

Horfes          -          ■           _           _  -            195,^39 

Cattle           _           .           _           _  -          609  734 

Wi.eels  of  riding  carriages             -  -            5,126 

Taverns               -               -               -  -              191 

"■  There  v/ere  no  returns  from  the  8  counties  of  Lincoln,  JefFerfon, 
f  ayettc,  Monongalia,  Yohogania,  Ohio,  Northampton,  and  York.  To 
find  the  number  of  Haves  which  wou'd  have  been  returned  ir.ftead  of  the 
23,766  titiieables,  we  muft  mention  that  fome  obfer^'ations  or,  a  former 
cenius  had  given  reafon  to  believe  that  the  numbers  above  and  belo'.v  16 
yeatj  of  age  v/ere  equal.  The  double  of  this  number,  therefore,  to  wit, 
■47,532,  rnuil  be  added  to  211  698,  which  will  give  us  259:230  flaves  of 
all  ages  and  fexes.  To  find  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  wc  mull  re- 
peat the  obfervation,  that  thofe  above  and  below  16  are  nearly  equal. 
But  as  the  number  53,289  omits  the  m^des  between  16  and  21,  v,e  mull 
fupply  them  from  conjedure.  On  a  former  experiment  it  had  appeared 
that  about  one-third  of  our  militia,  that  i',  of  the  males  between  16  and 
50,  were  unmarried.  Knowing  how  early  marriage  takes  place  he-re,  we 
fnail  not  be  far  wrong  in  fuppoiing  that  the  unmarried  part  of  our  militia 
are  thoie  between  16  and  21.  If  there  be  young  men  who  do  not  marry 
till  after  21,  there  are  as  many  who  marry  before  that  age.  But  as  the 
men  above  50  were  not  included  in  the  militia,  we  will  fuppofe  the  un- 
married, or  thofe  between  16  and  21,' to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
n'^mber  above  16,  then  vve  have  the  following  calculation: 

Free  males  above  21  years  of  age  -  53,289 

Free  males  between  16  and  21          -  -  17.763 

Free  males  under    16            -            -  -  71,052 

Free  females  of  ail  ages             -  -  142,  104 

Free  inhabitants  of  all  ages  -  -  284,208 

Slaves  of  all  ages  .  .  -         259,230 

Inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  8  counties  from  7     .    ,       o 
which  were  no  returns  -  -  j    543 '43 

Jn  thefe  8  counties  in  the  years  1779  and  1780  were 
3,161    militia.     S.iy   then. 
Free  males  above  the  age  of  16         -         -         3>^^^ 

Ditto  under  16 3.161 

Free  females  -  -         .-         -  "         6,322 


Free  inhabitants  in  thefe  8  counties  -  12,644 

To  find  the  number  of  flaves,  fay,  as  284,208  to  259,230,  fo  is   12,644 
to  11,532.     Adding  the  third  of  thefe  numbers  to  the  lirll,  and  the  fourth 

to  the  fecond,  vve  have. 

Free 
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Free  Inhabitants  -  -  -  -         296,{T;z 

Slaves         _.--_-  270;762 


Inhabitants  of  every  age,  fex  and  condition  -  567,614 
•  But  296,852,  the  number  of  fvic  inhabitants,  are  to  270,762,  the 
number  of  ilaves  nearly  as  11  to  10.  Under  the  mild  treatment  our 
flaves  expe.iencc,  aad  their  wholefome,  though  coarfe,  food,  this  blot  in 
our  country  increafes  as  fall,  or  faftcr,  than  tiie  whites.  During  the 
regal  government,  we  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  law,  which  impofcd  fuch 
a  duty  on  the  importation  of  flaves,  as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibiucn, 
when  one  inconfiierate  aflcmbly,  placed  under  a  peculiarity  of  cirtum- 
llance,  repealed  the  law.  Tnis  repeal  m&t  a  joyful  fanilion  from  the  tlien 
fovereign,  and  no  devices,  no  expedients,  which  could  ever  after  be  at- 
tempted by  fubfequent  alfemblics,  and  they  feldom  met  without  atte.mpt- 
ing  them,  could  iucceed  in  getting  the  royal  all'cnt  to  a  renewal  of  the 
duty.  In  the  very  firft  feflion  held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
aii'cmbly  pali'ed  a  lau'  for  the  perpetual  prohibition  of  the  im.portaiion  of 
ilaves.  Inii  will  in  fome  meafure  Hop  t:ie  increafe  of  this  great  political 
and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a 
complete  emancipaiion  of  human  nature.' 

Climate.]  '  In  an  extenfive  country,  it  will  be  expeifled  that  the  cli- 
mate is  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceedine;  on 
the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  v.elUvardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in 
like  manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  be  the 
cai'e  till  you  attain  the  fuu.mit  of  the  Allegany,  which  is  the  highcft  land 
between  the  ocean  and  tiie  Miliifippi.  From  thence,  defcc:iding  in  the 
rame  latitude  of  the  Miiiifippi,  the  ciiange  revcrfc^ ;  and,  if  we  may  Ire- 
iieve  travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame  latitude  on 
the  Tea  fide.  Their  telUmony  is  llrengthencd  by  the  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals which  fubfiil  and  multiply  there  naturally,  and  do  not  on  our  fca 
coall.  Thus  catalpas  grow  ipontaneouily  on  the  Miihfippi,  a?  far  as  the 
latitude  of  37°,  and  reeds  as  far  as  38*^.  Parroquets  even  winter  on  tlie 
Siolo,  in  the  39th  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  fummer  of  1779,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  90°,  at  Monticello,  and  96°  at  Williamlburgh,  it  was 
lie"  ct  KafkafKla.  i^erhaps  the  moantain,  which  overhangs  ti.is  village 
on  the  north  fide,  v^^y,  by  its  leHedlon,  have  contiibuted  fomewhat  ta 
produce  this  heat.' 
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Militia.']  '  The  following  is  a  ftate  of  t'le  militia,  taken  From  returns 
of  1780  and  1781,  except  in  thofe  cuuiities  markjd  with  an  aikri.k,  t.ic 
returns  from  w.ich  are  loraewhat  older. 
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i  Whole  Militi".  of  the  State  | 

49.971 

■ 

'  Every 
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*  Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50,  is  enrol- 
led  in  the  militia.  Thofe  of  every  county  arc  formed  into  companies, 
and  thefe  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according  to  the  numbers  in 
the  county.  They  are  commanded  by  colonels,  and  other  fubordinate 
officer;,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every  county  is  a  county-lieutenant 
who  commands  the  whole  mi'itia  in  his  county,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colo- 
nel in  the  field.  We  have  no  general  officers  always  exifting.  Thefe  are 
appointed  cccafionally,  when  an  invafion  or  iniurreflion  happens,  and 
their  commiliion  determines  with  the  occallon.  The  governor  is  head  of 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  power.  The  law  requirs  every  m.ilitia-man 
to  provide  himfelf  with  the  arms  ufual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But  this 
injunftion  was  always  indifferently  complied  with,  and  the  arms  they  had 
have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  that  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle  country  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks,  as  tlaey  had  provided 
to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals  winch  infecl  their  farms ;  and  o»  the  wef- 
tcrn  flic  of  the  Eiue  Ridge  they  are  generally  armed  with  rifles.' 

Ci^vil  Divi/tons.'\  '  T.e  count  es  have  already  been  enumerated.  They 
are  74  in  number,  of  very  unequal  fize  and  population.  Of  thefe  35  arc 
on  the  tide  waters,  or  in  that  parallel;  23  art  in  the  midlands,  between 
the  tide  waters  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  8  between  the  Bias  Ridge 
and  Allegany  ;  and  8  weftward  of  the  Allegany. 

*  The  ftate,  by  another  divifion,  is  formed  into  parities,  many  of 
which  are  commeniurate  with  counties :  but  fomctimes  a  county  com- 
prehends more  than  one  pariib,  and  fom.etimes  a  parilh  more  than  one 
county.  This  divifion  had  relation  to  the  re'igion  of  the  ftate,  a  parfon 
of  the  Aup;Iic.in  church,  with  a  fixed  falary,  having  been  heretofore 
eftablilhed  in  each  parilh.  The  care  of  the  poor  was  another  objed:  of 
the  parochial  divifion. 

'  Wc  have  no  townfliips.  Our  country  being  much  interfecled  with 
navigable  waters,  and  trade  brought  generally  to  our  doors,  inftead  of  our 
being  obliged  to  go  in  quelt  of  it,  has  probably  been  one  of  the  caufcs 
why  we  have  no  towns  of  any  confequence.  William  (burgh,  which,  till 
the  year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  our  government,  never  contained  above 
iSoo  inhabitants;  and  Norfolk,  the  moft  populous  town  we  ever  had, 
contained  but  6coo.  Our  towns,  but  more  properly  our  villages,  or 
hamlets,  are  as  follows : 

'  On  James  Ri-ver  and  Its  Vvaters,  Norfolk",  Portfmouth,  Hampton, 
Suffolk,  Smithficid,  Willamlburg,  Pcterfburg,  Richmond,  the  feat  of  our 
government,  Mancheftcr,  Charlottefville,  New-London. 

'  On  Tirk  River  and  its  waters,  York,  NewcalUe,  Hanover. 

*  On  rappahaiiKork,   Urbanna,  P^  t  Royal,  Frederickfburg,  Falmouth. 
'  On  Patcinak  and  its  waters,  Dumfries,  Colchefter,  Alexandria,  Win- 

cbeiler,  Staunton. 

*  There  are  other  places  at  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the/aiff 
have  faid,  there  fliall  be  towns ;  but  nature  has  faid,  there  fhall  not;  and 
t'licy  remain  unworthy  of  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  probably  be  the  em- 
porium for  all  the  trade  of  the  Chefapcek  bay  audits  waters;  and  a  camx' 
of  8  or  10  miles  will  bring  to  it  all  that  of  Albemarle  found  and  its  wa- 
ters. Secondary  to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at  the  head  of  die  tide- 
water . 
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'..dtcrs,  to  wit,  Pctorfbiirg  on  Appamattox,  Richmond  on  James  River, 
Newcaftle  on  York  River,  Alexandria  on  Patomak,  and  Baltimore  on 
tlie  Patapfco.  From  theie  the  diilribution  will  be  to  iubordinate  iitua- 
tions  of  the  country.  Accidental  circumllances,  however,  may  ccntroul 
the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no  inftances  do  they  do  it  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  towns.' 

To  the  foregoing  general  account,  Vv'c  add  the  following  more  paticu- 
lar  delcriptions. 

Alexandria  frands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Patomak  river.  Its  fitua- 
tion  is  elevated  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is  clay,  and  the  water  fo  bad, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fend  nearly  a  mile  for  that  which  is 
drinkable.  The  original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  im- 
portance, laid  out  the  lUeets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains 
upwards  of  300  houfes,  many  of  which  are  handfomcly  built.  This 
town,  upon  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  Patomak  river,  will  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  molt  thriving  commercial  places  on  the  continent. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  General  WASHiNGxoN, 
is  pleafa-itly  fituated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  river  Patomak,  wiiere  it 
is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  2 So  miles  from  the  fea.  Xt  is  o 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  4  above  tnc  beautL^u!  feat  of  the  late  Col. 
Fairfax,  called  Bellevoir.  Tiie  area  of  th^  mount  is  2C0  feet  alxive  the 
furfacc  of  the  river,  and,  after  furnilhing  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  front, 
and  about  the  fame  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  f^Ils  off  rather  abruptly  on 
thofe  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fubfidss  gradually  into  exten- 
five  paiLLue-grounds;  while  on  the  fouth  it  ilopes  more  fteeply,  in  a 
ihorter  dilcance,  and  terniiiiates  with  the  coach-houfe,  ftables  vineyard, 
-ind  nurferies.  On  either  wing  is  a  thick  grove  of  different,  flowering 
forcft  trees.  Parallel  with  them,  on  the  land  fide,  are  two  fpccious  gar- 
dens, into  which  one  is  led  by  two  ferpentine  gravel-waiks,  planted  with 
weeping  willows  and  fliady  farubs.  The  Manjicn-Houfe  itfclf  (though 
mucti  embelliihed  by,  yet  not  perfe«ftly  fatisfaftory  to  the  charte  tafte  of 
the  prefent  poiTefibr)  appears  venerable  and  convenient.  Tne  fuperb 
banquetting  room  has  been  finifned  fmce  he  returned  home  from  the 
army.  A  lofty  portico,  (^(t  feet  in  length,  fupcrted  by  eight  pillars, 
has  a  pleafmg  cfFedl  when  viev/ed  from  the  v/ater ;  and  the  tout  ettfem- 
ble,  the  whole  ademblage,  of  the  green-houfe,  fchool-houie,  offices,  and 
fervants  halls,  when  leen  from  the  land  ilJe,  bears  a  rcfemblance  to  a 
rural  village — eipecially  as  the  lands  on  that  fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat 
in  the  form  of  Englifn  gardens,  in  meadovv's  and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented 
with  little  copfes,  circular  clumps,  and  fmgle  trees.  A  fmall  park  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  Engiilli  fa!Iov/-deer,  and  the  Ameri- 
can wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets  Rlterna:ely  with  the  vefl'els 
as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  picturefque  appearance  to 
the  whole  fcsnery.  On  tlie  oppofite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek  10  the  north- 
ward, an  cxtenhve  plain,  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords 
in  fammcr  a  luxurious  landicape  to  t.'ie  eye  ;  while  the  biended  verdure 
of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities  on  the  Maryland  ihore  variegates 
the  profpeft  in  a  charming  manner.  Such  are  the  philofophic  Shades  to 
which  the  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Armies  has  retired 
£-om  the  tumultuous  xczn^n  of  a  bufy  world. 

Frede- 
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Frederick^burgh  is  fuui'.ted  on  the  fcuth  fi.le  of  Rnppahannok 
river,  iio  miles  tiom  its  mouth,  and  contains  about  200  houfes,  princi- 
pilly  on  one  iheet,  whicli  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the   river. 

Richmond,  the  prefent  feat  of  government,  llands  on  the  north  fivle 
of  James  riv<^r,  jud  at  the  ff-ot  of  llie  fall";,  and  contains  about  300  houfes  ; 
part  of  which  arc  b  lilt  upon   the  margin  of  the  river,  convenient   for  , 
bufinefs ;  the  reil  ate  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower  part  of  tne  i 
town,  and  commavidi  aa  extenfive  prolpefl  of  the  river  and   adjacent  i 
country.     The   new  hou'es   are  well  built.     A  large  and  elegant  llate-  J 
toufe  or  capitol  has  lately  been  erefted  on  the  hilL     The   lower  part   of  | 
the  town  is  divide  1  by  a  creek,  o^ei;  which  is  a  bdlgr!,  that  for  Vir^i- 
ria,  is  e'egant.     A  handiome  and  expenfive   bridge,   between  3  and  400 
yards  in  leng':!;,  ct.>nitra'5ted  on  boats,  has  latelv  been  thrown  acrofs  Janjes 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  f.:i!s,  by  Col.  John  Mayo,  a  wealthy  and  refpcc- 
t.ible  planter,  whofe  feat  is  about  a  mile  from  Richmond.     This  bridge 
conrcdts   Richmond  with  Mancheller;  and  as  the  paliengers   pay  toll,  it 
produces  a  handlbme  revenue  to  Col.  Mayo,  who  is  the  fole  proprietor. 
The  fulls,  above  tnc  bridge,  are  7  miles  in  length.     A  cannal  is  cuttiiig 
rn  the  north  fjdc  of  the  river,  which  is  to  terminate  in  a  bafon  of  about  '| 
tA'o  acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.     From  this  bafon  to  the  wharfs 
i  1  the  river,  will  be  a  land  ^a-  riage  of  about  400  yards.     This  canal  is 
to  be  cut  by  a  company,  who  have  calculated  the  expence  at    30,000 
pounds,  Virginia  money.     This   they  have  divided    into   500  (hares  of 
4jo  pounds  each.     The  opening  of  this  canal  promifes   the  addition  of 
oranch  wealth  to  Richmond. 

Peterseur  g,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  flands  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Appamatox  river,  and  contains  nearly  300  houfes,  in  two  divi- 
fions  ;  one  is  upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty — the  other  upon  a 
j'lain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and  very  little  elegance 
ia  Pctcrfburg.  It  is  merely  a  place  of  bufmefs.  Tiie  Free  Mafons 
liave  a  hall  tolerably  elegant;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  plea- 
imx.  and  well  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2200  hoglheads  <  f 
tabacco  are  infpected  here  annually.  Like  Richmond,  Williamlbuiv. 
Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation;  and  what  is  fmgulai, 
Pcterfburg  city  comprehends  a  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebraieil 
Imlian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defcended  the  Randolph  and  Bow- 
bng  funilies,  lormerlv  refided  at  this  place. 

Williamsburg  is  60  miles  eallward  of  Richmond,  fituated  between 
two  creeks ;  one  failing  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river.  The 
diflancc  6f  each  laiiding  place  is  about  a  mile  fVum  tlie  town,  which, 
with  the  difadvantoge  of  not  being  able  to  bring  up  large  veliels,  and 
wanly  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitant.^,  are  the  reaions  why  it  never  flourifli- 
cd.  It  confids  of  about  200  houfes,  going  faft  to  decay,  and  not  more  ' 
than  900  or  1000  fouls.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  Itrcets,  with 
a  iquarein  the  center,  through  Wi.ich  runs  the  principal  itreet,  E.  and  W. 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  more  than  100  feet  wide.  At  the  ends  of 
this  llrect  arc  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  capitol.  Befides 
thcfe  there  is  an  Epiicopal  church,  a  prifon,  a  iiofpit.al  fur  lunatics,  and 
the  palace ;  all  of  them  extremely  inditt'ercnt.  in  the  capilol  is  a  large 
marble  llatuc,  in  the  likeneb  of  Karbone  Berkley,  lord  Botetourt,  a  man 
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ouVinguiihcd  fur  his  love  of  piety,  literature  and  gaod  government,  and 
formerly  governor  of  Virginia.  It  was  erected  at  tlic  expence  of  the 
ftate,  fmce  the  year  1771.  The  capitol  is  little  better  than  in  ruins,  and 
tliis  elegant  ilatue  is  expofed  to  the  rudcnefs  of  negroes  ar.d  boys,  and  is 
Ihamc'fuUy  defaced. 

Every  thing  in  Williamfburg  appears  dull,  foifaken,  and  melaicholy — 
no  trade — no  amuPjments,  bin  t!ie  infamous  one  of  gaming — ro  induftry, 
and  very  little  appearance  of  religion.  The  unproipcrous  flare  of  tiie 
college,  but  principally  the  removal  of  tlie  feat  of  government,  have  con- 
triliuted  much  to  the  decline  of  tliis  city. 

York-town,  13  miles  ealhvard  from  Williamfliurg,  is  a  place  cf 
about  100  houfes,  htuated  on  the  fouth  fi.le  ot  York  river.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  on  the 
19th  of  Oclober,    178  i,  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  America. 

Co/leges,  Jcacie?niei,  ^r.]  '  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  is  the 
only  public  feminary  of  learning  in  this  ftate.  It  was  founded  in  the  time 
cf  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  20,000  acres  of 
land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  en  certain  tobaccocs  exported  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25  Car.  2, 
The  aiTembly  alio  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  iiTiport- 
ed,  and  fkins  and  furs  exported.  From  thefe  refources  it  received  upwards 
ci  £.-^000  cc/fimunibiis  annis.  Tne  buildings  are  of  brick,  lufficient  for 
an  indifferent  a:commodation  of  perhaps  100  lludents.  By  its  charter 
it  was  to  be  under  the  government  of  20  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  le- 
gillators,  and  to  have  a  prefident  and  fix  profefibrs,  who  were  incorpora- 
ted. It  Wa3  allowed  a  reprefentative  in  the  general  aflembly.  Under  this 
cjiarter,  a  profeirorihip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profellbrlhip 
cf  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  efta- 
biiihid.  To  inefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  proieflbrlhip,  a  confiderable 
donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle,  cf  E'lgland,  for  the  inirrurtlon  of  the  Indians, 
?.nd  their  converfion  to  chriftianicy.  This  was  called  the  profefforfhip  of 
Bratierton,  f.oni  an  e.Hiate  of  that  name  in  England,  purcnafed  with  the 
monies  given.  The  admifTion  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled 
tae  college  with  child  en.  IV.is  rendering  it  difagreeable  and  degrading 
to  young  genJemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the  fcicnces,  they 
were  diicoaraged  from  reibrting  to  it,  and  thus  t.ie  fchools  for  matiiema- 
tics  and  moral  philofopliy,  which  might  have  been  of  iome  fervice,  be- 
came of  very  little.  The  revenues  too  were  exhaufted  in  accommodating 
thofe  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  fcience.  After  the  prc- 
fent  revoludon,  the  vin:ors,  having  no  power  to  change  thole  circum- 
Iknces  in  the  conlHtutioa  of  the  college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter, 
and  being  tnerefore  conhned  in  the  number  of  profeiVorlhips,  undertook  to 
change  tne  objeclii  of  the  profefibrihip^.  They  excluded  the  two  fchools 
tor  dmnity,  and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  fubftituted 
others  ;  io  that  at  preilnt  they  Hand  thus  : — A  profeilbnhlp  for  Law  and 
Police — x'lnatomy  and  Medicine — Natural  f.uiofophy  and  Mathematics 
— Moral  Philoib'phy,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  iNations,  the  Fine  Arts — 
Modern  Langaagei: — For  the  Braiferton. 

'  And  it  i^propofed,  lb  .'oon  as  the  iegiflature  (hail  have  leifure  to  take 
up  this  fubjec^t,  to  defi.'e  authority  from  t:iem  to  increafe  the  numocr  of 
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profefToriHps,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already  inftlta- 
ted,  as  of  ai'Jinjf  others  for  other  branches  of  fcience.  To  the  profcubr- 
fhips  uTually  eftiblinied  in  t':e  univerfities  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  pro- 
per to  add  one  for  the  ancient  Iangua5:es  and  literature  of  the  North,  on 
account  oftlieir  connexion  with  our  cwn  languages,  laws,  cufloms,  and 
hillory.  The  purpofes  of  the  Brafterton  inditution  wouM  be  better  an- 
fwcred  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  miifion  among  the  Indians  tribes,  the 
object  of  which,  befides  infl:ru6liug  them  in  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
as  the  founder  requires,  fhould  be  to  collcfl  tlicir  traditions,  laws,  cuftoms, 
largiiage:,  and  other  circumilances  which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of" 
their  relation  with  one  another,  or  defcent  from  other  nations.  When 
thefe  objects  are  accomplifhed  with  one  tribe,  the  miHionary  might  pals 
on  to  another.' 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge  misfhapen  pile,  '  which,  but  that  it  lias 
a  roof,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln.'  Jn  1787,  there  were  about 
30  youn.g  genllemen  members  of  this  college,  a  large  proportion  of 
which   were  law-ftudents. 

There,  are  a  number  of  flcarlfhing  academies  in  Virginia — one  in 
Prince  Edward  county — one  at  Alexandria— one  at  Norfolk — one  at 
Hanover,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  V'irginia  have  been 
revifcd  by  a  committee  appointed  for  tlie  purpofe,  who  have  reported 
their  works  to  the  alTembly.     One  objefl  of  this   revifal  was   to    diirufe 
knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mafs  of  the  people.     The  bill  for 
this  purpofe  '  propofcs  to  lay  otF  every  county  into  fmall  diflricls  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fquare,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  cllabliili  a 
fchocl  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     The  tutor  to  be 
fupported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  perfon  in  it  entitled  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren 3  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longeras  they  pleafc,  paying  for  it.  Thefc 
ichools  to  be  under  a  vintor,  who  is  annually  to  choofe  the  boy,  of  bell 
genius  in  the  fchool,  of  thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them 
iurtiier  education,    and  to  fend  him  forward   to   one  of   the  grammar 
fchools  of  which  twenty  are  propofed  to  be  eredled  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  teachir.g  Greek,    Latin,    geography,    and  the   higher 
branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.     Of  the  boys   thus  fent  in  any  one 
year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  fchools  one  or  two  years,  and 
the  bet!  genius  of  the  whole  feledled,  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the 
rcfidue  difmifTed.     By  this  means  twenty  of  the  bell   geniufTes   will  be 
raked  from   the  rubbiOi  annually,  and  be  inftrucled  at  the  public  cx- 
pencc,  fb  far  as   the  grammar  fchools  go.     At  the  end  of  fix  years  in- 
ftrudion,  cue  half  are  to  be  difcontinued  (from  among  whom  the  grar.i- 
mar  fch.ools  will  probably  be  fuppiicd  v.'ith  future  mailers)  ;  and  ti.e  ether 
half,  who  are  to  be  cliofen  for  the  fuperiority  of  their  parts  and  difpofi- 
tion,  are  to  be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  fciences 
as  they  ihall  choofe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which  is 
propoied  to  be  enlaged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  extended  to 
all  the  uf'eful  fciences.     The  ultimate  reluli  of  the  whole  fchcme  of  edu- 
cation would  be  the  teachino;  all  th.e  children  of  the  flate  reading-,  writing, 
ana  common  arulimciic:  turning  out  ten  amnially  of  fuperior  geni^us, 
well  taught  in   Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higlier  brandies  of 
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arithmetic  :  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  ftill  fuperior  parts,  who, 
to  thofe  branches  oflearning,  fhall  have  added  fuch  of  the  fciences  as  their 
genius  (hall  have  led  them  to  :  the  furnifliing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
people  convenient  fchools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated  at 
their  own  expence. — The  general  objedls  of  this  law  are  to  provide  ^n 
education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every 
one,  and  diredted  to  their  freedom  and  happinefs.     Specific  details  were 
not  proper  for  the  law.     Thefe  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  vilitors  entrufted 
with  its  execution.     The  firft  ftage  of  this  education  being  the  fchools  of 
the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  will  receive  their  in- 
ftruftion,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.     In- 
ftead  therefore  of  putting  the  Bible  and  Teftament  into  the  hands  of  the 
children,  at  an  age  when  their  judgment  are  not  fufficiently  matured  for 
religious  enquiries,  their  memories  may  here  be  ftored  with  the  moll  ufe- 
ful  fads  from  Grecian,  Roman,  European  and  American  hlftory.     The 
firft  elements  of  morality  too  may  be  inftilled  into  their  minds ;  fuch  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in  ftrength,  may  teach 
them  how  to  work  out  their  own  greateft  happinefs,  by   fhewing  them 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has  placed 
them  ;  but  is  always  the  refult  of  a  good  confcience,  good  health,  occupa- 
tion, and  freedom  in  all  juft  purfuits. — Thofe  whom  either  the  wealth  of 
their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  ftate  fhall  deftine  to  higher  degrS&s  of 
learning,  will  go  on  to   the  grammar  fchools,  which  conftitute  the  next 
ftage,  there  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  languages.     Thejearning  Greek  and 
Latin,  I  am  told,  is  going  into  difufe  in  Europe.     I  know  not  what  their 
manners  and  occupations  .Tsay  call  for:  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged 
in  us  to  follow  their  example  in  this  inftance.     There  Is  a  certain  period 
of  life,  fay  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious  and  clofe  operations. 
If  applied  to  fuch,  it  falls  an  early  viftim  to  premature  exertion  ;  exhibit- 
ing indeed  at  firft,  in  thefe  young  and  tender  fubjefts,  the  flattering  ap- 
pearance of  their  being  men  while  they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  re-r 
ducing  them  to  be  children  when  they  fhould  be  men.     The  memory  is 
then  moft  fufceptible  and  tenacious  of  imprelTions ;  and  the  learning  of 
languages  being  chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  it  feems  precifely  fitted  to  the 
powers  of  this  period,    which  is    long   enough   too  for  acquiring   the 
moft  ufeful  languages  antient  and  modern.     I  do  not  pretend  that  lan- 
guage is  fcience.     It  is  only  ah  inftrument  for  the  attainment  of  fcience. 
But  that  time  is  not  loft  which  is  employed  in  providing  tools  for  future 
operation  :  more  efpecially  as  in  this  cafe  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  youth  for  this  purpofe  may  be  fuch  as  will  at  the  fame  time  imprefs 
their  rainds  with  ufeful  fafts  and  good  principles.     If  this  period  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  in  idlenefs,  the  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as 
would  the  body  it  inhabits  if  unexercifed  during  the  fame  time.     The  fym- 
pathy  between  body  and  mind  during  their  rife,  progrefs  and  decline,  is 
too  ftriiil  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being  milled  while  we  reafon  from 
the  one  to  the  other. — As  foon  as  they  are  of  fuflicient  age,  it  is  fuppofed 
they  wUl  be  fent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools  to  the  univerfity,  which 
conftitutes  our  third  and  laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  which 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views. — By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  pre- 
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fcribes  the  fcleclion  of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  claffes  of  the 
poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the  ilate  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has  fown  as 
liberally  among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perifh  without  ufe,  if  not 
fought  for  and  cultivated. — But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  m.ore 
important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the 
fafc,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this 
purpofe  tl;e  reading  in  the  firft  fiage,  where  they  will  receive  their  v/hole 
education,  is  propofed,  as  has  been  faid,  to  be  chiefly  hiftorical.  Hiftory 
by  appriling  them  of  the  pafl,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future  ;  it 
will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will 
qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  aflions  and  defigns  of  men;  it  will  enable 
them  to  know  ambition  under  every  difguife  it  may  affume ;  and  know- 
ing it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every  government  on  earth  is  fome  trace  of 
hum.an  weaknefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cun- 
ning will  difcover,  and  wickednefs  infenfibly  open,  cultivate,  and  improve. 
Every  government  degenerates  when  trufled  to  the  rulers  of  the  people 
alone.  The  people  themfelves  therefore  are  its  only  fafe  depofitorics.  And 
to  render  even  them  fafe,  their  minds  muft  be  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  neceflary,  though  it  be  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary.  An  amendment  of  our  conftitution  muft  here  come  in  aid  of  the 
public  education.  The  influence  over  government  muft  be  ihared  among 
all  the  people.  If  every  individual  which  compofes  their  mafs  participates 
of  the  Ultimate  authority,  the  government  will  be  fafe ;  becaufe  the  cor- 
rupting the  whole  mafs  u  ill  exceed  any  private  refources  of  wealth  :  and 
public  ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  cafe 
every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  of  Great- 
Britain  has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a  right  to  vole 
for  members  of  parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  government  therefore  get 
nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption  is 
rcftrained  by  confining  the  right  of  fufFrnge  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
people  :  but  it  would  be  more  efi^edually  reftrained  by  an  extenfion  of  that 
light  to  fuch  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption.' 

The  excellent  mcafures  for  the  difFufion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  which  the 
fore-mentioned  bill  prcpofes,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  cffeft'.  And 
itv.iJI  be  happy  if  the  great  inequality  in  the  circumftances  of  the  citizens 
— the  pride,  the  independence,  and  ihe  indolence  of  one  clais — and  the 
poverty  and  depreflion  of  the  other,  do  not  prove  infuperablc  ditiiculues 
in  tiie  way  of  their  univerfal  operation. 

Rjiigicn.]  '  The  firft  fctticrs  in  this  country  v%'erc  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, of  the  Engliih  churcii,  juft  at  a  point  i<f  time  when  it  was  flulhed 
with  complete  victory  over  the  religions  of  all  other  perfuafions.  Pol- 
ftfied,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminiftering,  and  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  they  fliewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their 
Preibyterian  brethern,  wiio  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  government. 
The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in  England.  Tliey  cail 
their  eyes  on  thcfe  new  countries  as  afylums  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom ;  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the  reigning  feft.  Several  afts 
of  tjie  Virginia  aflcmbly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1693.  had  made  it  penal  in 
parents  to  rcfufe  to  have  their  children  baptized ;  had  prohibited  the  un- 
lawful alicHibling  of  Quakcis ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  m.iftcrs  of  a  vcf- 
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fel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  ftate ;  had  ordered  thofe  already  here,  and 
fuch  as  iliould  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fhould  abjure 
the  country  ;  provided  a  milder  puniiliment  for  their  firft  and  iecond  re- 
turn, but  death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  fuffering 
their  meetings  in  or  near  their  houfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
dilpofmg  of  books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  no  capital  execution 
took  place  here,  as  did  in  new-England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  mode- 
ration of  the  church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legiflature,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  law  icfelf;  but  tohillorical  circumftances  which  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  pofleffion  of  the  country  about 
a  century.  Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep  in,  and  the  great  care  of 
the  government  to  fupport  their  own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal 
degree  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people  had  become 
diflenters  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  laws  in- 
deed were  IHU  opprcffive  on  them,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party  had 
fubfided  into  moderation,  and  of  the  other  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  deter- 
mination which  commanded  refpeft.' 

The  prefent  denominations  of  chriftians  in  Virginia  are,  Prefbyterlans, 
who  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weilern  parts  of  the  ftate ; 
Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  moll  antient  fettlers,  and  occupy  the  eallern 
and  firll:  fettled  parts  of  the  ftate.  Intermingled  with  thofe  are  great  num- 
bers of  Baptifts  and  Methodifts.  The  proportional  numbers  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  denominations  have  not  been  afcertained.  The  Epifcopalians,  or  as 
Mr.  Jefferfon  calls  them,  the  '  Angelicans,'  have,  comparatively,  but  few 
minilters  among  them ;  and  thefe  few,  when  they  preach,  which  is  fel- 

dom  more  than  once  a  week,  preach  to  very  thin  congregations. The 

Prefbyterians,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have  more  miniftcrs,  who 
preach  oftener,  and  to  larger  audiences.  The  Baptifts  and  Methodifts  are 
generally  fupplied  by  itinerant  preachers,  who  have  large  and  promifcuous 
audiences,  and  preach  almoit  every  day,  and  often  feveral  times  in  a  day. 

The  bulk  of  thefe  religious  feils  are  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  ignorant,  (as  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  the  other  de- 
nominations) but  they  are  generally  amoral,  well-meaning  fet  of  people. 
They  exhibit  much  zeal  in  their  worlhip,  which  appears  to  be  compofed 
of  the  mingled  clfufions  of  piety,  enthufiafm,  and,  fuperftidon. 

CharaSicr,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms.'\  Virginia  has  produced  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  and  influential  man  that  have  been  ailive  in  effeding 
t.he  two  late  grand  and  important  revolutions  in  America.  Her  political 
and  military  charafter  will  rank  among  the  firft  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  character  has  been  obtained  for  the  Virgi- 
nians by  a  few  eminent  men,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public 
tranfaftions,  and  who,  in  ihort,  govern  Virginia ;  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  politics — fo  that  their  govern- 
ment, though  nominally  republican,  is,  in  fad,  oligarchal  or  ariftocra- 
tical. 

The  Virginians  pride  themfelves  in  inheriting  the  ancient  dominion,  and 
think  that  this  does,  or  ought  to,  entitle  them  to  the  firft  rank  in  the 
union.  Age  is  indeed  honourable,  and  ought  to  be  refpefted,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wifdom  which  it  difcovers ;  but  it  is  often  proud  and  petulant ; 
and,  in  view  of  what  it  has  once  been,  claims  a  rank  and  refpeil  which  are 
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riOt  its  due;  and  this  is  never  more  likely  to  be  the  caufe,  than  when  there 
is  a  lack  of  that  wifdom  which  long  experience  ought  to  produce.  Whether 
this  is  the  cafe  with  Virginia,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.     It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Ixer  northern  fifters,  though  willing  to  yield  to  her  in 
point  of  age,  believe,  not  only  that  flie  is  not  fuperior,  but  that  fhe  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  fome  of  them,  in  point  of  literary,  mechanical,  nau- 
tical, agricultural,  and  manufadlural  improvements.     A  few  fingular  in- 
ftances  excepted,  the  Virginians  have  made  very  little  progrefs  in  the  arts 
and  fciences.     Of  their  fkill  in  architefture,  Mr.  Jeiferfon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  *  The  private  buildings  are  very  rarely  conftrufted  of 
ftone   or  brick ;    much  the  greateft  proportion  being  of  fcantling  and 
boards,  plaftered  with  lime.     It  is  impofl'.ble  to  devife  things  more  ugly, 
uncomfortable,  and  happily  more  perilhable.     There  are  two  or  three 
plans,  on  one  of  which,  according  to  its  fize,  moll  of  the  houfes  in  the  ftate 
are  built.     The  pooreft  people  build  huts  of  logs,  laid  horizontally  in  pens, 
Hopping  the  interllices  with   mud.     Thefe   are  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  fummer,  than  the  more  expenfive  conftrudlions  of  fcantling  and 
plank. — The  only  public  buildings  worthy  mention  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hofpital  for  Lunatics,  all  of  them  in  Wil- 
liam fburg.     There  are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churches  and  court- 
houfes,  in  which  no  attempts  are  made  at  elegance.     Indeed  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  execute  fuch  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  could  fcarcely  be  found 
here  capable  of  drawing  an  order.     The  genius  of  architedlure  feems  to 
have  Ihed  its  maledidlions  over  this  land.     Buildings  are  often  eredled,  by 
individuals,  of  confiderable  expence.     To  give  thefe  fymmetry  and  tafte 
would  not  increafe  their  cofl.     It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  the  members.     This  would 
often  coll  lefs  than  the  burthen  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  which  thefe 
buildings  are  fometimes  charged.     But  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  are 
unknown,  and  there  exills  fcarcely  a  model  among  us  fufficiently  chaileto 
give  an  idea  of  them.     Architecture  being  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as  fuch 
within  the  department  of  a  profeflbr  of  the  college,  according  to  the  new 
arrangement,  perhaps  a  fpark  m.iy  fall  on  feme  young  fubjefts  of  natural 
tafle,  kindle  up  their  genius,  and  produce  a  reformation  in  this  elegant 
and  ufeful  art.' 

A  fenfible  gentleman  *  who  travelled  through  the  middle  fettlemcnts 
in  America,  about  30  years  ago,  has  given  the  Virginians  the  following 
charafter. 

'  The  climate  and  external  appearance  of  the  country  confpire  to  make 
them  indolent,  eafy,  and  good-natured ;  extremely  fond  of  fociety,  and 
much  J  iven  to  convivial  pleafures.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  fel- 
dom  fhow  any  fpirit  of  enterprize,  or  expofe  themfelves  willingly  to 
fatigue.  Their  authority  over  their  flaves  renders  them  vain  and  im- 
perious, and  entire  ftrangers  to  that  elegance  of  fentiment,  which  is  fo 
peculiarly  charafteriltic  ot  refined  and  polilhed  nations.  Their  ignorance 
of  mankind  and  of  learning,  expofcs  them  to  many  errors  and  prejudices, 
efpccially  in  regard  to  Indians  and  Negroes,  whom  they  fcarcely  confider 
as  of  the  human  fpccies  ;  fj  that  it  is  almoll  impoflible,  in  cafes  of  vio- 
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lence,  or  even  murder,  committed  upon  thofe  onhappy  people  by  any  of 
the  planters,  to  have  the  delinquents  brought  to  juftice  :  for  either  the 
grand  jury  refufe  to  find  the  bill,  or  the  petit  jury  bring  in  their  verdift, 
not  guilty. 

'  The  difplay  of  a  character  thus  conftituted,  will  naturally  be  in  afts 
of  extravagance,  oftentation,  and  a  difregard  of  ceconomy ;  it  is  not 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that  the  Virginians  out-run  their  incomes ;  and 
that  having  involved  themfeves  in  difficulties,  they  are  frequently  tempt- 
ed to  raife  money  by  bills  of  exchange,  which  they  know  will  be  returned 
protefted,  with  10  per  cent,  intereft. 

*  The  public  or  political  charat^er  of  the  Virginians,  correfponds  with 
their  private  one  :  They  are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  liberties,  im- 
patient of  reftraint,  and  can  fcarcely  bear  the  thought  of  being  controuled 
by  any  fuperior  power.  There  are  but  few  of  them  that  have  a  turn  for 
bufmefs,  and  even  thofe  are  by  no  means  adroit  at  it.  I  have  known 
them  upon  a  very  urgent  occafion,  vote  the  relief  of  a  garrifon,  with- 
out once  confidering  whether  the  thing  was  prafticable,  when  it  was  moft 
evidently  and  demonftrably  otherwife  * .  In  matters  of  commerce  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  neceflary  principles  that  muft  prevail  between  a  co- 
lony and  the  mother  country?  they  think  it  a  hardfhip  not  to  have  an 
unlimited  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world.  They  confider  the  duties 
upon  their  ftaple  as  injurous  only  to  themfelves;  audit  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  to  perfuade  them  that  they  afFeft  the  confumer  alfo.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  to  do  them  juftice,  the  fame  fpirit  of  generofity  pre- 
vails here  which  does  in  their  private  charafter ;  they  never  refufe  any 
neceflary  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  government  when  called  upon,  and 
are  a  generous  and  loyal  people. 

*  The  women  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  handfome,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  our  fair  country-women  in  England.  They  have  but 
few  advantages,  and  confequently  are  feldom  accompliflied ;  this  makes 
them  referved,  and  unequal  to  any  interefting  or  refined  converfation. 
They  are  immoderately  fond  of  dancing,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  the  only 
amufement  they  partake  of:  But  even  in  this  they  difcover  great  want 

*  The  garrifon  here  alluded  to,  ivas  that  of  Fort  Loudoun,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  confijiing  of  a  lieutenant,  and  about  fifty  men,  This  unfortunate 
tarty  being  hefieged  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  reduced  to  the  laji  extremity y 
Pent  off  runners  to  the go-vernors  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  imploring  immediate 
fuccour  ',  adding  that  it  luas  impofjible  for  them  to  hold  out  abonje  fwenty  de^'s 
longer.  The  affemhly  of  Virginia,  commiferating  their  unhappy  fituation,  'very 
readily  'voted  a  conjiderable  fum  for  their  relief.  With  this,  troops  nvere  to  be 
levied ',  luere  to  rendezvous  upon  the  frontiers  200  miles  difi  ant  from  Williamf- 
burg  ;  "were  afteriuards  to  proceed  to  the  fort  200  miles  farther  through  a  ivil- 
dernefs,  nuhere  there  nvas  no  road,  no  magazines,  no  pojis,  either  tojhelter  the 

fick,  or  co'ver  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difajier;  fo  that  the  unfortunate  garrifon 
might  as  effedually  ha've  been fuccoured  from  the  moon,  'the  author  taking 
notice  of  thefe  difficulties  to  one  of  the  members,  he  frankly  replied,  "  Faith,  it 
is  true :  Bnt  lue  have  had  an  opportunity  at  leaji  ofpoiving  our  loyalty.**  In 
afeiu  days  after  arri'ved  the  melancholy  news,  that  thif  unfortunate  party  ivas 
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of  tafte  and  elegance,  and  feldom  appear  with  that  gracefulnefs  and  eafe 
which  thofe  movements  are  fo  calculated  to  difplay.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  an  evening,  when  the  company  are  pretty  well  tired  with  country- 
dances,  it  is  ufual  to  dance  jiggs ;  a  pradice  originally  borrowed,  I  am 
informed,  from  the  Negroes.  Thefe  dances  are  without  any  method 
or  regularity  :  A  gentleman  and  lady  ftand  up,  and  dance  about  the 
room,  one  of  them  retiring,  the  other  purfuing,  then  perhaps  meeting,  in 
an  irregular  fantaflical  manner.  After  forae  time,  another  lady  gets  up, 
and  then  the  firft  lady  muft  fit  down,  fhe  being  as  they  term  it,  cut  out : 
The  fecond  lady  adt  the  fame  part  which  the  firft  did,  till  fomebody  cuts 
her  out.  The  gentlemen  perform  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Virginian 
ladies,  excepting  their  amuf.'ments,  and  now  and  then  a  party  of  pleafure 
into  the  woods  to  partake  a  barbacue,  chiefly  fpend  their  time  in  few- 
ing  and  taking  care  of  their  families :  They  feldom  read,  or  endeavour 
to  improve  their  minds ;  however,  they  are  in  general  good  houfewives ; 
and  though  they  have  not,  1  think,  quite  fo  much  tendernefs  and  fenfi- 
bility  as  the  Englilh  ladies,  yet  they  make  as  good  wives,  and  as  good 
mothers,  as  any  in  the  world.'  This  charafter  was  drawn  from  perfonal 
obfervation,  and,  in  general,  appears,  to  be  jull. 

*  The  Virginians,'  fays  another  difcerning  traveller,  '  who  are  rich, 
are  in  general  fenfible,  polite  and  hofpitable,  and  of  an  independent  fpirit. 
The  poor  are  ignorant  and  abjedl — and  all  are  of  an  inquifitive  turn, 
and  in  many  other  refpedls,  very  much  referable  the  people  in  the  eafteni 
(late.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  their  morals ;  the  former 
being  much  addifted  to  gaming,  drinking,  fwearing,  horfe-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  and  moll  kinds  of  diflipation.  There  is  a  much  greater  dif- 
parity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  Virginia,  than  in  .any  of  the 
northern  ftates.' 

*  The  young  men,  another  traveller  obferves,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horfe-jockies.  To  hear  them  converfe,  you 
would  imagine  that  the  grand  point  of  all  fcience  was  properly  to  fix  a 
gaff,  and  touch,  with  dexterity,  the  tail  of  a  cock  while  in  combat.  He 
who  won  the  laft  match,  the  laft  game,  or  the  lall  horfe-race,  afiumes  the 
airs  of  a  hero  or  German  Potentate.  The  ingenuity  of  a  Locke,  or  the 
difcoveries  of  a  Newton,  are  confidered  as  infinitely  inferior  to  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  him,  who  knows  when  to  ihoulder  a  blind  cock,  or 
ftart  a  fleet  horfe.'  A  fpirit  for  literary  enquiries,  if  not  altogether 
confined  to  a  few,  is,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  evidently  fubordi- 
nate  to  a  fpirit  of  gaming  and  barbarous  fports.  At  almoil  every  tavern 
or  ordinary,  on  the  public  road,  there  is  a  billiard-table,  a  back-gam- 
mon table,  cards,  and  other  implements  for  various  games.  To  thofe 
public  houfes,  the  gambling  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  refort  to  kill 
time,  which  hangs  heavily  upon  them  j  and  at  this  bufinefs  they  are  ex- 
tremely expert,  having  been  accuftomcd  to  it  from  their  earliell  youth. 
The  paffion  for  cock-fighting,  a  diverfion  not  only  inhumanly  barbarous, 
but  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  is  fo  predominant, 
that  they  even  advertife  their  matches  in  the  public  news-papers  ••     This 

*  j4  traveller  through  Virginia  chjir-ves,  '  'Three  or /our  matches  ivere  ad- 
'vertifed  in  the  public  prints  at  Williamjburg  ;  and  I  ivas  iKitnefs  of  five  in  the 
courfe  of  my  travels  from  that  to  Port  Royal.' 
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diflipation  of  manners  is  the  fruit  of  indolence  and  luxury,  whi^h  are  the 
fruits  of  the  African  flavery. 

Conftitution,  Courts  and  Lanvs.'\  '  The  executive  powers  are  lodged  ia 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  chofen  annually,  and  incapable  of  afting  more 
than  three  years  in  feven.  He  is  afTifted  by  a  council  of  eight  members. 
The  judiciary  power  are  divided  among  fcveral  courts,  as  will  be  here- 
after explained.  Legiflation  is  exerciled  by  two  hcufes  of  afiembly,  tlit; 
one  called  the  houfe  of  Delegates,  compofed  of  two  members  from  each 
county,  cholen  annually  by  the  citizens  poflefTrng  an  cllate  for  life  in  loo 
acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  25  acres  with  a  houfc  on  it,  or  in  a  houfe  or 
lot  in  fome  town  :  the  other  called  the  Senate,  confining  of  2.4.  members, 
chofen  quadrennially  by  the  fame  elcdors,  who  fjr  this  purpo.e  arc  diibl- 
buted  into  24  diltrids.  Tiic  concurrence  of  both  houfcs  is  neceflary  to 
the  paflage  of  a  law.  They  have  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and 
council,  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  auditors,  attorney-general, 
treafurer,  regiller  of  the  land  office,  and  delegates  to  Congrefs.  As  the 
difmemberment  of  the  ftate  had  never  had  its  confirmation,  but,  on  tr.e 
contrary,  had  always  been  the  fubjeft  of  proteftation  and  complaint,  that 
it  might  never  be  in  our  own  power  to  raife  fcruples  on  that  fubjeift,  or 
to  diilurb  the  harmony  of  our  new  confederacy,  the  grants  to  Maryland, 
Pennfylvania,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  were  ratified. 

'  This  conftitution  was  formed  when  we  were  new  and  unexperienced 
in  the  fcience  of  government.  It  was  the  firft,  too,  which  was  formed  in 
the  whole  United  States.  No  wonder  then  that  time  and  trial  have  dif- 
covered  very  capital  defeds  in  it. 

1 .  •  The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  ftate,  who  pay  and  nght  for  its  fup- 
port,  are  unreprefented  in  the  legiflature,  the  roll  of  freeholders  intided  to 
vote,  not  including  generally  thehalf  of  thofeon  the  roll  of  the  milida,  or 
of  the  tax-gatherers. 

2.  '  Among  thofe  who  fhare  the  reprefentation,  the  lliares  are  very  une- 
qual. Thus  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  only  100  fighting  men,  has 
an  equal  reprefentation  v/ith  the  county  of  Loudon,  \vhich  has  1746.  So 
that  every  man  in  Warwick  has  as  much  influence  in  the  government  as 
17  men  in  Loudon.  But  left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  an  equal  interfper- 
fion  of  fmall  among  large  counties,  through  the  whole  ftate,  may  prevent 
any  danger  of  injury  to  particular  parts  of  it,  we  will  divide  it  into  dif- 
trifts,  and  lliew  the  proportions  of  land,  of  fighting  men,  and  of  repre- 
fentation in  each. 


Between   the   fea-coaft  and  falls   of  the 
rivers         _         _         _         -         - 

Between  the  falls  of  the   rivers   and  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  mountains      _     -     - 

Between   the    Blue  Ridge  and  the   Aile 
gany  .         .         -         -         - 

Between  the  Allegany  and  Ohio     -     - 

Total    -     -     - 
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*  An  infpeftion  of  this  table  will  fupply  the  place  of  commentaries  on 
it.  It  will  appear  at  once  that  nineteen  thoufand  men,  living  below  the 
fails  of  the  rivers,  poflefs  half  the  fenate,  and  want  four  members  onlv  of 
poflefling  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  delegates ;  a  want  more  than  fupplied 
by  the  vicinity  of  their  fituation  to  the  feat  of  government,  and  of  courfc 
the  greater  degree  of  convenience  and  punctuality  with  which  their  mem- 
bers may  and  will  attend  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  nineteen  thoufand, 
therefore,  living  in  one  part  of  the  country,  give  law  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thoufand,  living  in  another,  and  appoint  all  their  chief  officers,  exeaitivc 
and  judiciary  .  From  the  difference  of  their  fituation  and  circumftances, 
their  interells  will  often  be  very  different. 

'  There  are  three  fuperior  courts,'  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  courts 
below,  '  to  wit,  the  high  court  of  chancery,  the  general  court,  and  court 
of  admiralty.  The  firlt  and  fecond  of  thefe  receive  appeals  from  the 
county  courts,  and  alio  have  original  jurifdiftion  where  the  fubjcdt  of  con- 
troverfy  is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  llerling,  or  where  it  concerns  the 
title  or  bounds  of  land.  The  jurildiflion  of  the  admirality  is  original  al- 
together. The  high  court  of  chancery  is  compofed  of  three  judges,  the 
general  court  of  five,  and  the  court  of  admiralty  of  three.  The  two  firft 
hold  their  feffions  at  Richmond  at  dated  times,  the  chancery  twice  in  the 
year  and  the  general  court  twice  for  bufmefs  civil  and  criminal,  and  rwice 
more  for  criminal  only.  The  court  of  admiralty  fits  at  Willian.fburg 
whenever  a  controverfy  arifes. 

'  There  is  one  fupreme  court,  called  the  Court  of  Appeals,  compoled  of 
the  judges  of  the  three  fuperior  courts,  affembling  twice  a  year  at  ftated 
times  at  Richmond.  This  court  receives  appeals  in  all  civil  c!afes  from 
each  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  determines  diera  finally.  But  it  has  no 
original  jurifdidlion. 

*  If  a  controverfy  arife  between  two  foreigners  of  a  nation  in  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  decided  by  the  conful  for  their  ftate,  or,  if 
both  parties  chufe  it,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  juflice.  If  one  of  the 
parties  only  be  fuch  a  foreigner,  it  is  ;riable  before  the  courts  of  juftice  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  fhall  have  been  inlcituted  in  a  county  court,  the  fo- 
reigner may  remove  it  into  the  general  court,  or  court  of  chancery,  vvho 
are  to  determine  it  at  their  firil  feffions,  as  they  muft  alfo  do  if  it  be  origi- 
nally commenced  before  them.  In  cafes  of  life  and  death,  fuch  foreigners 
have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  the  one  half  foreigners,^ the  other 
natives. 

*  All  public  accounts  are  fettled  v/itli  a  board  of  auditors,  confifting  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  genera!  affembiy,  any  two  of  whom  may 
ad.  But  an  individual,  diflatisfied  with  the  determination  of  that  board, 
may  carry  his  cale  into  the  proper  fuperior  court.' 

[n  1 66 1,  the  laws  of  England  were  exprefsly  adopted  by  an  adl  of  the 
aiTembly  of  Virginia,  except  fo  far  as  *  a  difference  of  condition'  rendered 
{|;em  inapplicable.  To  thefe  were  added  a  number  of  ads  of  affembiy, 
pafied  during  the  monarchy,  and  ordinances  of  convention,  and  ads  of 
affembiy  fince  the  efl^ablllliment  of  the  republic.  The  following  varia- 
tions from  the  Bntilli  model  are  worthy  of  notice. 

'  Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  maKing  faithful  delivery  of 
;h?ir  w!io!o  effeds,  are  releafcd  from  their  confinement,  and  their  pcrfon.: 
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for  ever  difcharged  from  reftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts :  But  any  pro- 
perty they  may  afterwards  acquire  will  be  fubjed:  to  their  creditors. 

'  The  poor  unable  to  fupport  themfelves,  arc  maintained  by  an  aflefT- 
ment  on  the  titheable  perlons  in  their  parifh. 

*  A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war  with  us,  becomes  natu- 
ralized by  removing  to  the  llate  to  refide,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity ; 
and  thereupon  acquires  every  right  of  a  native  citizen. 

*  Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do. 

*  Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable  during  the  monarchy  :  But, 
by  an  aft  of  the  firll  republican  affembly,  all  donees  in  tail,  prsfent  and 
further,  were  veiled  with  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the  entailed  fiibjcct. 

*  Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies  aftually  paid  to  difcharge 
fuch  debts  (if  they  exceeded  40  fliillings)  mav  be  recovered  by  the  payer 
within  three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards. 

*  Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  muft  be  in- 
ipedled  by  perfons  publicly  appointed,  before  they  can  be  exported.' 

in  1785,  the  affembly  enafted,  that  no  man  Ihould  be  compelled  to  fup- 
port any  religious  worfhip,  place  or  minifter  whatfoever,  nor  be  enforced, 
reftraincd  molefted  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  otherwife 
fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men 
Ihould  be  free  to  profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  ia 
matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the  fame  Ihould  in  no  wife  diminilh,  enlarge 
or  affeft  their  civil  capacities. 

In  Odober  1786,  an  aft  was  paffed  by  the  aflembly,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  flaves  into  the  commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  fum  of  j^.  1000  for  every  flave.  And  every  llave  imported 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  becomes  free. 

ManufaSiures  and  Commerce. "^  '  We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any 
importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has  fuffered  very  much  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  contell.  During  this  time  we  have  manufaftured 
within  our  families  the  moft  neceffary  articles  of  cloathing.  Thofe  of 
cotton  will  bear  fome  comparifon  with  the  fame  kinds  of  manufafturc 
in  Europe ;  but  thofe  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  are  very  courfe,  unfightly 
and  unpleafant:  And  fuch  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  fuch 
our  preference  for  foreign  manufaftures,  that  be  it  wife  or  unwife,  our 
people  will  certainly  return  as  foon  as  they  can  to  the  raifing  raw  ma- 
terials, and  exchanging  them  for  finer  manufaftures  than  they  are  able 
to  execute  themfelves. 


Before 
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'  Before  the  prefent  war  we  exported,  commiinibus  annisy  according  to 
the  beft  information  I  can  get,   nearly  as  follows  : 
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*  fii  the  year  1758,  we  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobac- 
co, which  was  the  greatell  quantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  one 
year.  But  its  cuhure  was  faft  declining  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  and  tliat  of  wheat  taking  its  place  :  And  it  mull  continue  to  decline 
on  the  return  of  peace.  I  fufpedt  that  the  change  in  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  has  become  fenfible  to  that  plant,  whiL;h,  to  be  good,  requires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat.  But  it  requires  Hill  more  indifpenfably 
an  uncommon  fertility  of  foil :  And  the  price  which  it  commands  at  mar- 
ket will  not  enable  tae  planter  to  produce  this  maiiure.  Was  the  fup- 
ply  Hill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture  be- 
comes more  difficult,  the  price  would  rife,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planter  to 
furmount  thofe  difliculties  and  to  live.  But  the  weilern  country  on  the 
Miflifippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia,  havi  ig  frelh  and  fertile  lands  in 
abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  will  be  able  to  underfell  thefe  two  Hates, 
and  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  ralfing  tobacco  altogether.  And  a 
happy  obligation  for  thtm  it  will  be.  It  is  a  culture  produs^ive  of  infi- 
nite wretchednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  llate  of  ex- 
ertion beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of  any  kind 
is  raifed  by  them  ;  fo  that  the  men  and  animals  on  thefe  farms  are  badly 
fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverihed.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is 
the  reverfein  every  circumftance.  Befides  cloathing  the  earth  with  her- 
bage, and  preferring  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  laborious  plentifully,  re- 
quires from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of  harveft, 
raifes  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervice,  and  diffufes  plenty 
and  happinefs  among  the  whole.  We  find  it  eafier  to  make  an  hundred 
buihels  of  wheat,  than  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth 
more  when  made.  The  weavil  indeed  is  a  formidable  obllacle  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  grain  with  us.  But  principles  are  already  known  which 
muft  lead  to  a  remedy.  Thus  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  v/it,  that  of 
the  common  air  in  fummer,  is  neceflary  to  hatch  the  egg.  If  fubterranean 
granaries,  or  others,  therefore,  can  be  contrived  below  that  temperature, 
the  evil  will  be  cured  by  cold.  A  degree  of  heat  beyond  that  whicli 
hatches  the  egg,  we  know  will  kill  it.  But  in  aiming  at  this  we  eafdy 
run  into  that  which  produces  putrefaclion.  To  produce  putrefadion, 
however,  three  agents  are  requifite,  heat,  moifture,  and  the  external  air. 
If  the  abfence  of  any  one  of  thefe  be  iecured,  the  other  two  may  fafely 
be  admitted.  Heat  is  the  one  we  want.  Moifture  then,  or  external  air, 
muft  be  excluded.  The  former  has  been  done  by  expofmg  the  grain  in 
kilns  to  the  aftion  of  fire,  which  produces  heat,  and  extracts  moifture  at 
the  fame  time  :  The  latter,  by  putting  the  grain  into  hogfheads,  cover- 
ing it  with  a  coat  of  lime,  and  heading  it  up.  In  this  fituation  its  bulk 
produces  a  heat  fufiicient  to  kill  the  egg ;  the  moifture  is  fufficient  to  re- 
main indeed,  but  the  external  air  is  excluded.  A  nicer  operation  yet 
has  been  attempted  ;  that  is,  to  produce  an  intermediate  temperature  of 
heat  between  tliat  which  kills  the  egg,  and  that  which  produces  putre- 
faction. The  threftiing  the  grain  as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laying  it  in  its 
chaff  in  large  heaps,  has  been  found  very  nearly  to  hit  this  temperature, 
though  not  perfedlly,  nor  always.  The  heap  generates^  heat  fufficient  to 
kill  moft  of  the  eggs,  whilft  the  chalF  commonly  reftrains  it  from  rinng 
into  putrefadion.     Bat  all  thofe  methods  abridge  too  much  the  quantity 

which. 
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which  the  farmer  can  manage,  and  enable  other  countries  to  underfellhms 
which  are  not  infefted  with  this  infeil.  There  is  ftill  a  defideratum 
than  to  give  with  us  decifive  triumph  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  over 
that  of  tobacco-  The  culture  of  wheat,  by  enlarging  our  pafture,  will 
render  an  Arabian  horfe  an  article  of  a  very  confiderable  profit.  Experi- 
ence has  fhewn  that  ours  in  the  particular  climate  of  America  where  he 
may  be  railed  without  degeneracy.  Southwardly  the  heat  of  the  fun  oc- 
cafions  a  deficiency  of  palture,  and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold 
for  the  fhort  and  fine  hair,  the  particular  fenfibility  and  conftitution  of  that 
race.  Animals  tranfplanted  into  unfriendly  climates,  either  change  their 
nature  and  acquire  new  fences  againll  the  new  difiiculties  in  which  they 
are  placed,  or  they  multiply  poorly  and  become  extinfl.  A  good  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  their  propagation  here  by  our  poflefling  already  great 
numbers  of  horfes  of  that  blood,  and  by  a  decided  tafte  and  preference 
(for  them  eltablifhed  among  the  people.  Their  patience  of  heat  without 
injury,  their  fuperior  wind,  fit  them  better  in  this  and  the  more  fouthern 
climates  even  for  the  drudgeries  of  the  plough  and  waggon.  Northwardly 
they  will  become  an  objed  only  to  perfons  of  tafte  and  fortune,  for  the 
faddle  and  light  cxrriges.  To  thefe  and  for  thefe  ufes,  their  fleetnefs 
and  beauty,  will  recommend  them. — Befides  thefe  there  will  be  other  va- 
lauable  fubftitutes  when  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  Ihall  be  difcontinued^, 
fuch  as  cotton  in  the  ealiern  parts  of  tihe  ftate,  aRd  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
wellern. 

*  It  is  not  cafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  neceflity,  comfort^ 
or  luxury,  which  we  cannot  raife,  and  which  we  therefore  fhall  be  under 
a  neceflity  of  importing  from  abroad,  as  every  thing  hardier  than  the 
olive,  and  as  hardy  as  tne  fig,  may  be  raifedhere  in  the  open  air.  Sugar, 
coffee,  and  tea,  indeed,  are  not  between  thefe  limits ;  and  habit  having 
placed  them  among  the  neceflaries  of  life  with  the  wealthy  part  of  our  ci- 
tizens, as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  we  muft  go  for  them  to  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  furnifia  them.' 

Public  Re-venue  and  Expence.']  '  The  nominal  amount  of  thefe  vary- 
ing conftantly  and  rapidly,  with  the  conftant  and  r.ipid  deprecation  of 
our  paper  money,  it  becomes  impracticable  to  fay  what  they  are.  ^^'e 
iind  ourfelves  cheated  in  every  efi'ay  by  the  depreciation  intervening  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  the  tax  and  its  equal  receipt.  It  will  therefore 
be  more  fatisfadlory  to  confider  what  our  income  may  be  when  we  ihal! 
tind  means  of  collcftlng  what  the  people  may  fparc.  I  (hall  eftimate  the 
whole  taxable  property  of  this  ftate  at  an  hundred  mUlions  of  dollars,  or 
thirty,  millions  cf  pounds  our  money.  One  per  cent,  on  this,  compared 
with  any  thing  we  ever  yet  paid,  would  be  decinca  a  very  heavy  tax.  Yet 
1  think  that  thofe  who  manage  well,  and  ufe  rcafonable  ceconomy,  could 
pay  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  maintain  their  houfliolJ  comfortably  in 
the  mean  time,  without  alienir.g  any  part  cf  their  principal,  and  that  the 
people  would  fubmit  to  this  willingly  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the 
prcfcnt  contell.  We  may  fay  then,  that  we  could  raife,  and  ought  to  raife, 
iiom  one  million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  .innually,  and  that  is 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hur^dred  and  fiity  thoufand  pounds,  Virginia 
money. 
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*  Of  our  expences  it  is  equally  diiEcult  to  give  an  cxaft  ftate,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon.  They  are  moftiy  ftated  in  paper  money,  which,  varying 
continually,  the  legiflature  endeavours  at  every  feflion,  by  new  corredions, 
to  adapt  the  nominial  fums  to  the  value  it  is  wilhed  they  fhould  bear.  I 
will  ftate  them  therefore  in  real  coin,  at  the  point  at  which  they  endea- 
vour to  keep  them. 


The  annual  expences  of  the  general  affembly  are  about    - 
The  governor  _  _  _  _  _ 

The  council  of  ftate  -  -  -  . 

Their  clerks  -  -  . 

Eleven  judges  -  _  _  - 

The  clerk  of  the  chancery 
The  attorney-general  -  .  .  . 

Three  auditors  and  a  folicitor         -         - 

Their  clerks  _  -  - 

The  treafurer  __.._- 

His  clerks  _  _  - 

The  keeker  of  the  public  jail         -  -  -  - 

The  public  printer         _  -  _  -  - 

Clerks  of  the  inferior  courts         -  -  -  - 

Public  levy  :  this  is  chiefly  for  the  expences  of  criminal  juftice 
County  levy,  for  bridges,  court-houfes,  prifons,  &c. 
Members  of  Congrefs  _  .  _  - 

Quota  of  the  Federal  civil  lift,  fuppofed  |  of  about  78,000  1 
dollars  _  -  _  -  J 

Expences  of  colledlion,  6  per  cent,  on  the  above     - 
The  clergy  receive  only   voluntary  contributions :    fuppofe  ~i 
them  on  an  averge  i  of  a  dollar  a  tythe  on   200,000  > 
tythes  _  -  _  _  3 

Contingencies,  to  make  round  numbers  not  far  from  truth 


Dollars, 
20,000 

3'333f 
jo,666|- 

i,i66| 
1 1 ,000 
666|. 

1,000 

5»333t 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

j,666| 

43'333t 

40,000 

40,000 

7,000 

13,000 

12,310 

25,000 
7'523f 


250,000 
Dollars,  or  53,571  guineas.  This  eftimate  is  excluftve  of  the  military 
expence.  That  varies  with  the  force  adlually  employed,  and  in  time  of 
peace  will  probably  be  little  or  nothing.  It  is  exclufive  alfo  of  the  public 
debts,  which  are  growing  while  I  am  writing,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
now  fixed.  So  it  is  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  which  being  merely  a 
matter  of  charity,  cannot  be  deemed  expended  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.  And  if  we  ftrike  out  the  25,000  dollars  for  the  fervices  of 
the  clergy,  which  neither  makes  part  of  that  adminiftration,  more  than 
what  is  paid  to  phyficians  or  lav/yers,  and  being  voluntary,  is  either  much 
or  nothing  as  every  one  pleafes,  it  leaves  225,000  dollars,  equal  to 
48,208  guineas,  the  real  coft  of  the  apparatus  of  government  with  us. 
This  divided  among  the  aftual  inhabitants  of  our  country,  comes  to 
about  two-fifths  of  a  dollar,  2 id.  fterling,  or  42  fols,  the  price  which  each 
pays  annually  for  the  protedlion  of  the  refidueof  his  property,  that  of  his 
perfon,  and  the  other  advantages  of  a  free  government.  The  public  re- 
venues of  Great- Britain,  divided  in  like  manner  on  its  inhabitants,  would 
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be  fixteen  iime^  j^reater.  Dedufting  even  the  double  of  the  cxpenccs  of 
government,  as  before  eilimated,  from  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
whicli  we  before  fuppofed  might  be  annually  paid  without  diftrefs,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  ftate  can  contribute  one  million  of  dollars  annually 
towards  fupporting  the  federal  army,  paying  the  federal  debt,  building  a 
federal  navy,  or  opening  roads,  clearing  rivers,  forming  fafe  ports,  and 
other  uleful  work.s.' 

Htj?orj.]  We  have  already  given  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  the  firft 
fettlement  of  Virginia,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  in  1610.  His 
arrival  with  a  frelh  fupply  of  fettlers  and  provifions  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  former  company,  and  gave  permanency  and  refpedtability 
to  the  fettlement. 

In  April,  16 13,  Mr.  John  Rolfe,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was  mar- 
lied  to  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Poivhatan,  the  famous  Indian  chief. 
This  connexion,  which  was  very  agreeable  both  to  the  Englilb  and  In- 
dians, was  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  and  advantageous  commerce 
between  them. 

In  1616,  IVlr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pacahontas,  vifitcd  England,  where 
ihe  was  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpeft  which  fhe  had  merited  by 
her  important  fcrvices  to  the  colony  in  \'irginia.  She  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Gravcfrnd,  in  the  zzd  year  of  her  age,  juft  as  Ihe  was  about  to 
embark  for  America.  She  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  ia 
her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  fmcerity  of  her  profelhon.  She  left  a  lit- 
tle fon,  who,  having  received  his  education  in  England,  came  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  and  died  in  affluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  daughter.  Her  defcendents  are  among  the  moil  refpeftable  fa-  1 
milies  in  Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  Indian,  brother  in  law  to  Pocahontas,  accompa- 
nied her  to  England  ;  and  was  direfted  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him  an  exafb 
account  of  the  numbers  and  flrength  of  the  Engliih.  For  this  purpofe, 
when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  took  a  long  flick,  intending  to  cut  a 
notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  fhould  fee.  This  he  loon  found  impracti- 
cable, and  threw  away  his  Hick.  On  his  return,  being  alked  by  Powhatan, 
how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  '  Count  the  ftars 
in  the  Iky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  fea  (hore  ;  for  fuch 
is  the  number  of  people  in  England.' 

'  In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to  the  company  by  their  feveral 
charties,  and  more  efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of  1609,  which 
authorifed  them  to  eftablilh  a  form  of  government,  tliey,  on  the  a4th  of 
July,  1 62 1,  by  charter  under  their  common  leal,  declared.  That  from 
thence  forward  there  fhould  be  two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the 
one  to  be  called  the  council  of  itate,  to  be  placed  and  difplaced  by  the 
treafurcr,  council  in  England,  and  company,  from  time  to  time,  whofe 
ofHce  was  to  be  that  of  afiilling  and  advifmg  the  governor ;  the  other 
to  be  called  the  general  aflembly,  to  be  convened  by  tlic  governor  once, 
yearly,  or  oftener,  which  was  to  confill  of  the  council  of  llut.-,  and  two 
burgclies  out  of  every  town,  hundred,  or  plantation,  to  be  r^ipeclivcly 
choten  by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  all  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  votes  prelent,  referving  to  the  governor  a  negative 
voice;  and  they  were  to  have  power  to  treat,  conUilt,  and  conclude  all 
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emergent  occafions  concerning  the  public  weal,  and  to  make  laws  for  the 
behoof  and  government  of  the  colony,  imitating  and  following  the  laws 
and  policy  of  England  as  nearly  as  might  be  :  Providing  that  thefc  laws 
Aiould  have  no  force  till  ratified  in  a  general  quarter  court  of  the  com- 
pany in  England,  and  returned  under  their  comm.on  feal,  and  declaring 
tliat,  after  the  government  of  the  colony  fliould  be  well  framed  and  fet- 
tled, no  orders  of  the  council  in  England  Ihould  bind  the  colony,  unlefs 
raliiicd  in  the  faid  general  aflembly.  The  king  and  company  quarrelled, 
and,  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force,  the  latter  were  ouiled  of  all  their 
rights,  without  retribution,  after  having  expended  ioo,oool.  in  eftablifli- 
ing  the  colony,  without  the  fmalleft  aid  from  government.  King  James 
fufpended  their  powei's  by  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles 
1.  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Both  fides  had  their  parti- 
fans  In  the  colony  :  but  in  truth  the  people  of  the  colony  In  general 
thought  themfelves  little  concerned  in  the  difpute.  There  being  three 
parties  interelled  In  thefe  feveral  charters,  what  pafled  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  it  was  tliought  could  not  cfFedl  the  tliird.  it'  the  king  feized 
on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only  pafled  into  other  hands,  with- 
out increafe  or  diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  remained  as 
they  were.  But  they  did  not  remain  fo  long.  The  northern  parts  of 
their  country  were  granted  away  to  the  Lords  Baltimore  and  Fairfax,  the 
firft  of  thefe  obtaining  alfo  the  rights  of  feparate  jurifdiiSlion  and  govern- 
ment. And  in  1650,  the  parliament,  confidering  itfelf  as  Handing  in  the 
place  of  their  depofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded  to  all  his  powers, 
without  as  well  as  within  the  realm,  began  to  afTume  a  right  over  the 
colonies,  paJmg  an  aSt  for  inhibiting  their  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
This  fiicceilion  to  the  excrcife  of  the  kingly  authority  gave  the  firft 
colour  for  parliamentary  interference  with  the  colonies,  and  produced  that 
fatal  precedent  v/liich  they  continued  to  follow  after  they  had  retired,  in 
other  refpeds,  within  their  proper  funiftlons.  When  the  colony,  there- 
fore, which  ftill  maintained  its  oppofitlon  to  Cromwell  and  the  parlia- 
ment, was  induced,  in  165 1,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  prevloufly  fe- 
cured  their  moll  eiTentlal  rights,  by  a  folemn  convention. 

'  This  convention  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fuppofed 
had  fecured  their  ancient  limits  of  their  country — its  free  trade — its  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  but  by  their  own  aflembly,  and  exclufion  of  military 
force  from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe  points  was  this  conven- 
tion violated  by  fubfequent  kings  and  parliaments,  and  other  Infradlons 
of  their  confcitution.  equally  dangerous,  committed.  Their  general  af- 
fembly,  which  was  compofeJ  of  the  council  of  ftate  and  burgeiTes,  fitting 
together  and  deciding  by  plurality  of  voices,  was  fplit  Into  two  houfes,  by 
which  the  council  obtained  a  feparate  negative  on  th;.'ir  laws.  Appeals  irom 
their  fupre.me  court,  which  had  been  fixed  by  lav/  in  their  general  aflem- 
bly, where  arbitrarily  revoked  to  England,  to  be  there  heard  before  the 
king  and  council.  Inilead  of  4.00  miles  on  the  fea  coall,  they  were  re- 
duced, In  the  fpace  of  50  years,  to  about  100  miles.  Their  trade  with 
foreigners  was  totally  fupprcfled,  and,  whcncirricd  to  Great-Britain,  was 
there  loaded  with  impoils.  It  is  unnecelfarr,  however,  to  glean  up  the  feve- 
ral inftances  of  Injury,  as  fcatcered  through  American  and  Britilh  hiilory, 
and  the  more  efpeciall}'  as,  by  pafiing  on  to  the  acceflioii  of  tke  prefent  king, 
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we  fliall  find  fpeclmens  of  them  all,  aggravated,  multiplied,  and  crouded 
within  a  fmall  coropafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  defign  of  confidering 
our  rights  natural,  conventional  and  chartered  as  mere  nullities.  The 
following  is  an  epitome  of  the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  The  colonies 
were  taxed  internally  and  externally ;  their  efTential  interefts  facrificed  to 
individuals  in  Great-Britain;  their  legiflatures  fufpended ;  charters  an- 
nulled ;  trials  by  juries  taken  away;  their  perfons  fubjefted  to  tranfporta- 
tlon  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories;  their 
fupplications  for  redrefs  thought  beneath  anfwer  ;  themfelves  publifhed  as 
cowards  in  the  councils  of  their  motlier  country  and  courts  of  Europe ; 
armed  troops  fent  among  them  to  enforce  fubmiflion  to  thefe  violences ; 
and  aftual  hofbilities  commenced  againft  them.  No  alternative  was  pre- 
jfented  but  refiftance,  or  unconditional  fubmiflion.  Between  thefe  could 
be  no  hefitation.  They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  They  declared 
themfelves  independent  ftates.  They  confederated  together  into  one  great 
republic ;  thus  fecuring  to  every  ftate  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their 
whole  force.' 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  has  taken  a  leading,  adlive,  and  influential  part  In 
bringing  about  the  late  grand  revolution  in  our  Federal  Government*. 
This  event,  hov/ever,  has  unhappily  divided  the  citizens  into  two  parties 
of  nearly  equal  ilrength.  Though  they  were  united  in  the  opinion,  that 
an  alteration  in  our  government  was  necefiary,  they  have  not  agreed  in  the 
plan.  While  one  party  warmly  efpoufes  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government 
the  other  as  violently  oppofes  its  going  into  operation  without  amendments. 
Their  debates  run  high.     What  will  be  their  iffue  cannot  be  predidled. 

List  c/"President3  cW  Governors  of  Virginia,  from  itsfirfifctthment 
to  the  year  1624  f. 

Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  from  May,  1607,  to  Sept.  1607. 

John  RatcllfFe,  Sept.  1607,  to  July,  1608. 

Mat.  Scrivener,  Vice-Prejidcnt,  July,  1608,  to  Sept.  1608. 

John  Smith,  Sept.  i6o8,  to  Sept.  1609. 

George  Percy,  Governor,  Sept.  1609,  to  May,  16 10. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  May,  1610,  to  June,  1610. 

Lord  Delaware,  June,  1610,  to  March,  161 1. 

George  Percy,  March,  161 1,  to  May,  161 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  May,  1611,  toAug.  161 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Auguft,  161 1,  to  1614. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  1614,  to  1616. 

George  Ycardley,  1616,  to  1617. 

Samuel  Argall,  1617,  to  1619. 

George  Yeardley,  1619,  to  Nov.  1621. 

Sit  Francis  Wyat,  Nov.  1 621,  to  1624. 

*   See  Hijloij  cf  the  Untied  States,  page   122. 

f   St/th  brings  do^n  the  Hijlory  of  Virginia  no  farther  than  this  period.  A 
lijl  cf  the  governors  Jince  has  not  been  received. 
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NDIANA,  io  called,  Is  a  trad  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 
the  ftate  cf  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty  two  others, 
Indian  traders,  by  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware,  and  Huron  tribes,  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  lofles  the  former  had  fullained  by  the  depredations 
of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  Thisceffion  was  made  in  a  congrefs  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  Six  nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture, 
iigned  the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witncirmg,  '  That  for  and  in  con- 
fideration  of  j^.85,9!6  10  8,  York  currency,  (the  fame  being  the  amount 
of  the  goods  feized  and  taken  by  faid  Indians  from  Trent,  Sec.)  they 
did  grant,  bargain,  fell,  &c.  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
for  the  only  ufe  of  faid  William  Trent,  &c.  all  that  tra6l  or  parcel  of 
land,  beginning  at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  little  Kanhaway  creek,  where 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  Ohio;  and  running  thence  fouth-eall  to  the 
Laurel  Hill;  thence  along  the  Laurel  Hill  until  k  llrikes  the  river 
Monongahela;  thence  dov/n  the  ftream  of  the  faid  river  according  to 
the  fcveral  courfes  thereof,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  province 
of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence  weftwardly  along  the  courfe  of  the  faid  province 
boundary  line  as  far  as  the  fame  fhall  extend  ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe 
to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then  down  the  river  Ohio  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, incluiively.'  This  indenture  was  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in 
prefence  of  twelve  witnefles. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory, 
either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqueft  ;  and  their  right  was  exprefsly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  above  deed  of  ceffion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney  for  the  traders,  hath  a 
good,  lawful,  and  fafhcient  title  to  the  land  granted  by  the  faid  deed  of 
conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  congrefs  in  the  year  1782,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  follows :  '  On 
the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purchafes  of  Colonel 
Croghan  and  the  Indian  company,  were  made  bonaftde  for  a  valuable  con-^ 
federation,  according  to  the  then  ufage  and  cuftoms  of  purchafing  Indian  ' 
lands  from  the  Indians,  v/ith  the  knowledge,  confent  and  approbation  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  government  of  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

Refol-ved,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the 
United  States  in  point  of  jurifdiclion,  tiiat  congrefs  will  confirm  to  fuch 
of  the  faid  purchafers  who  are,  and  fhall  be,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  of  them,  their  refpeftive  ihares  and  proportions  of  faid  lands, 
making  a  reafonable  deduction  for  the  value  of  the  quit-rents  referved  by 
the  crown  of  England.' 
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[Belonging,    at   prefent,    to    the  State   of  Virginia.] 

SITUATION  and  e  x  t  e  n  t. 
Miles. 
Length  250  7      p  .  5  36°  30'  ^^"-^  39°  3°'  North  Latitude. 

Bicadthzcoj      ^^^^""     I    8"  a::d  15"  Wcit  Longitude. 


Boundaries.]  'O  OUNDED  north-weft,  by  the  river  Ohio;  weft,  by 
ti  Cumberland  river ;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina ;  caft, 
by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line  drav/n  due  foutii  from  its  fource,  till  it  llriiccs 
the  r.orthern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

Civil  {ii-vi/icn.'\  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties, 
Lincoln  and  Jefteribn.  It  has  lince  been  fubdividcd  into  fcven,  which  follow : 

Counties.  Chief  towns.  Counties.  Cliief  tovvn, 

JefFerfon,  Louisville,  Nelfon  Bardftown, 

Fayette,  Lexington,  Maddifon, 

Bourbon,  Lincoln, 

Mercer,  Harrodftcwn, 

As  moft  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable  that  fubdivifions, 
will  continue   to  be  made,  as  population  increafes. 

Ri'vers.']  The  river  Ohio  wafties  the  noith-weltern  fide  of  Kentucky, 
in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  brandies,  which  water  this  fertile  tract 
of  country,  are  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  Thefe  again  branch  in  various  direfiions,  into  rivulets  of 
difterent  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  bot- 
toms of  thefe  water-couifes  the  lime-ftone  rock,  which  is  common  to  this 
country,  appears  of  a  greyilli  colour  ;  and  where  it  lies  expofed  to  the 
air,  in  its  natural  ftate,  it  looks  like  brown  free  ftonc.  On  die  banks  of 
thefe  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  ftonc  has  the  appearance  of  fine  marble,  be- 
ing of  the  fame  texture,  and  is  found  in  the  grcateft  plenty. 

Sandy,  Liking  and  Kentucky  rivers  ride  near  each  other,  in  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  Of  tiiefe,  Sandy  river  only  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tains. This  river  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  caftern  boundary  of  Ken- 
tucky, 

Liking  river  runs  in  a  north-weft  direclior.,  upwaids  of  100  miles,  and 
is  ab'Hit  100  yards  broad  at  iis  mouth, 

Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  river,  and  afier  running  a  courfe  of  more 
than  200  miles,  emptiet  into  the  Oliio  by  a  mouth  of  150  yards  broad. 

Salt  river  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other.  Tiie  windings 
of  this  river  are  curious.  Tae  four  branches,  aficr  a  circuitous  courfe 
around  a  fine  trathl  of  land,  unite;  and  after  running  about  15  miles 
empty  into  the  Ohio,  20  miles  below  the  falls.  Its  general  courfe  is 
weftward — its  length  about  90  miles — and  at  its  iiicutli  is  3o  yards  wide. 

Green  river  pu-iues  a  weftward  courfe  upwards  of  150  miles,  and  by  a 
mouth  80  yards  wide,  falls  into  the  Ohio,   \zo  miljs  belov/  the  i\.af'ids. 

Cumberland 
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Cumherland  river  interlocks  with  the  northern  branch  of  Kjntucl-cy 
nnd  rolling  round  the  other  arins  of  Kentucky,  among  the  mountains,  'in 
a  foulhern  courlc,  100  miles — then  in  a  fouth-vvcllorn  courl'e  for  above 
200  more — than  in  a  fouthcrn  and  fouth-weftern  courfe  for  about  250 
more,  finds  the  O.'iio,  413  miles  below  the  Falls.  At  Nafinille,  this 
liver  is  200  yards  broad,  and  at  its  mouth  500.  The  ri\'er  is  abcat  half 
its  ccurfc,  paifes  through  North  Carolina. 

Tiiefe  rivers  are  navigable  ibr  boats  almofc  to  their  fourccs,  v/itliout 
rapids,  for  the  greateil  part  of  the  year.  The  little  rivulets  which  chequer 
the  country,  begin  to  Icffen  in  June,  and  quite  difappear  in  the  months 
of  Augufc,  September,  and  October.  The  aucunnial  rains,  however,  in 
November,  replenilh  them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply  of 
water  in  the  dry  feafon  is  by  fmlcing  wells,  which  are  eafily-dug,  and  af- 
ford excellent  v.ater.  T!ie  want  of  water  in  autumn,  is  the  great  com- 
plaint. Mills  tiiat  may  be  fupplied  with  water,  eight  months  in  a  year, 
may  be  erefted  in  a  tiioufand  dirlerent  places.  Wind  mills  and  horfe 
mills  may  fupply  the  other  four  months. 

Th^  banks  oi  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofed  of  linie-fcone. 
Afier  heavy  rains  the  water  in  the  rivers  rifes  from  10  to  30  fjet. 

Sprhigs.^^  There  are  five  noted  fait  fprings  or  licks  in  this  country  ;  viz. 
The  higher  and  lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  Ibme  of 
which,  it  is  laid,  ilfue  ftreams  of  brinifli  water — the  Big  Bone  lick,  Dren- 
non's  licks,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltfourgh.  The  lall  of  thele  licks, 
though  in  low  order,  has  fupplied  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait 
at  20  fliillings  the  bufhel.  Virginia  currency ;  and  fome  is  exported  to 
the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe  licks, 
is  by  finking  wells  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from 
thefe  wells  is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  v/ater  from 
the  fea.  A  ftraight  road,  40  feet  wide,  has  been  cut  from  Saltfburg  to 
Leuifville,  24  miles. 

Face  cf  ihe  country,  fell  and  produce. '\  This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has 
yet  been  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-ftone,  which  in  general  lies 
about  fix  feet  below  the  furtace,  exceptin  the  vailies,  where  the  foil  is  m.uch 
thinner.  A  traiSt  of  about  20  miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
is  hilly,  broken  land,  interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afcending  and  defcending  at  no 
great  diftances.  I'he  angles  of  afcent  are  from  8  to  24  degrees,  and  fome- 
timcs  more.  The  vailies  in  common  are  very  narrow,  and  the  foil  in 
them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inierior  quality  :  and  that  along  the  afcend- 
ing ground  is  frequently  not  much  better;  for  where  you  fee  a  tree 
blown  up,  ycu  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock. 
The  foil,  on  thefe  agreeable  afcents,  (for  they  cannot  be  called  hills)  i."! 
fufiiciently  deep,  as  is  evident  from  the  fize  of  tlie  trees.  The  foil  is 
either  black  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  vermillion,  or  is  of  the 
colour  of  dark  afhes.  In  many  places  tlie:e  arc  appearances  of  potters 
clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.  The  country  pron.iies  to  be  well  fupplied 
with  wholefome,  well-tailed  water.  In  Nellbn  county,  north-weft  of 
Rolling  fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river,  is  a  tradl  of  about  40  miles  fquare, 
moHiy  barren,  interfperfed  with  plains  and  ftripes  of  good  land,  which 
are  advantageous  fituations  for  raifing  cattle,  as  the  neiglibouring  barrens 
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are  covered  with  grafs,  and  afford  good  paflures.  The  lands  eaft  of  No- 
lin  crec!:,  a  branch  of  Green  river,  are  in  £'->nerrJ  of  an  inferior  quilicy ; 
but  the  banks  of  Green  river  afford  many  defirable  fituations. 

Towards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  wliich  interlock  with  the 
water  cf  Cumberland  and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  calhvard 
and  ibuth-eaftwaid  as  far  as  the  Holflein  river,  is  broken,  mountainous, 
and  nlmolt  impenetrable  ;  and  from  the  dcfcription  given  bv  hunters,  it 
is  much  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  pradicable  to  make  a  pafTable 
road  from  Kentucky  acrofs  to  Winchefler,  in  Virginia,  on  the  eail  fide  of 
the  mountains,  which,  on  a  ftraight  line,  is  not  perhaps  more  than 
400  miles,  and  the  way  now  travelled  is  600. 

No  country  will  admit  of  being  thicker  fettled  v.ith  farmers,  who  con- 
fine thsmfclves  to  agriculture,  than  this.  But  large  Hocks  of  cattle,  ex- 
cent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  barrens,  cannot  be  raifcd. 

Elkhorn  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the  fouth-eafi,  waters 
a  country  line  beyond  dcfcription.  Indeed,  the  country  caft  and  fouth 
of  this  including  the  head  waters  of  Licking  river,  Hickman's  and  Jef- 
famine  creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in  Kentucky  river,  may  be  called 
an  extenfive  garden.  The  foil  is  deep  and  black,  and  the  natural  growth, 
large  walnuts,  honey  and  black  locull,  poplar,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  fu- 
gar  tree.  Sec.  Grape  vines,  running  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and  the 
furface  covered  with  clover,  blue  grafs,  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fertile 
tracl,  and  on  the  Licking  river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river,  are  the 
bulk  of  the  fettlcments  in  this  count^ry.  The  foil  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Kentucky  river  is  generally  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates  ;  and  as  you 
advance  towards  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  poor  and  hilly. 

Dick's  river  runs  tlirough  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land,  abounding 
with  cane,  and  affojds  many  excellent  mill  feats.  Salt  river  has  good 
lands  on  its  head  waters  except  that  they  are  low  and  unhealthy,  but  for 
25  miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  the  land  on  each  fide  is  level 
and  poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds. 

Cumberland  river,  fo  much  of  it  as  pafl'es  through  Kentucky,  traverfcs, 
fome  few  parts  excepted,  a  hilly  poor  country. 

Green  river  overflows  its  banks  a  confiderablc  wav  up,  at  the  feafon 
when  the  Ohio  fwells,  which  is  in  April.  I'his  fwell  in  Green  river, 
occafions  feveral  of  its  large  branches  to  overflow,  and  cover  the  low 
grounds  with  water,  leaves  and  vegetable  fubilanccs,  which  in  fummer 
become  noxious  and  unhealthy.  Its  banks  a*-e  fine  and  fertile.  Tfiere 
is  a  great  body  of  good  land  near  the  fills  or  rapids  in  the  Ohio,  called 
Bare  grals ;  but  the  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  ponds  of  llagnant 
water,  which  may  be  eafily  drained. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fugar,  the  coiree,  the  pa- 
paw,  and  the  cucumber  tree.  The  two  lull  are  a  foft  wood,  and  bear  n 
fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  cucumber.  The  colTce  tree  refembles  the 
black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which  enclofes  good  coffee.  Befides  thefe 
there  is  the  honey  locull,  bl.ick  mulberry,  wild  chcrrv,  of  a  large  fize, 
buckeye,  an  cxceedi'.igly  fcfc  u  ood — the  magnolia,  which  bears  a  beauti- 
ful blofibm  of  a  rich  and  cxviuifite  fragrance.  Such  is  tne  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  flowering  flirubs  and  plants  which  grow  fpontancoully  in 
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this  country,  that  in  the  proper  fcafon  the  wildernefs  appears  in  blof- 

The  accounts  of  llie  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country  ha^■c.  in  feme 
lYiftances,  exceeded  belief ;  and  probably  have  been  exaggerated -Thlt 
W  parts   of  Kentucky,  particularly  the  high  ground.,^fre  remarkabiy 

fZ'        T^'T'  T''-     '^^'  '^"^^  "^  ^"^   ^-'^  "^<=  -^-^  ^00  rich  for 
no  h  rf  ""f  P''°^'''  50  and  60,  and  in  fome  inilances,  it  is  aihrmcd 

o  bu(^5  f  ^^""^  '"'■"'  '"  "''■^"  ^"  ^'^'^'"°=^'  ^''^  ''^"d  will  produce 
^o  bulhels  of  wneat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  co.ion,  flax,  hcmr 
a..d  vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in    this   climate,  vieli  abuJam/v' 

rhe  old  Virginia  planters  iay,  th.u  if  the  climate  does  not  prove  too  moiiV 
few  foils  known  will  yield  more  and  better  tobacco. 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffalo  and  catfiih  of  uncommon   fize    f-il 
mon,  mullet,  rock,  perch,  garfilli,  eel,  fuckers,  funfilh,  &c.-Trout  V'^d 
and  herrings  have  not  been  caught  in  the  wellern-waters 

Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky  ;  and  of  courfe  the  reptiles  which  thcv 
produce,  uch  as^foakes,  frogs,  &c.  are  not  numerous.  The  honcy-b.-e 
may  be  called  a  uomeftic  infed,  as  it  is  not  found  but  in  civdizcd  coun- 

ncs       This  IS  confirmed  by  a  faying  which  is  faid  to  be  common  amonc- 
the  Indians,  when  they  lee  a  Avarm  of  bees  in  the  woodc,  '  Weil    bro 
thers.  It  is  time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  white  people  are  coming'' 

CaTdlLi''  ^''''■^'  '"^  ''''^''^°'  ^'^  ^'''   *'''"'  ^'  ^"  Virginia  and 

Climaje.]  Healthy  and  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants  do  not  ex- 
perience the  extreme  of  heats  and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls  deep,  or  lies 
long.— The  winter,  which  begins  about  Chrifcmas,  is  never  longer  than 

rrA"""  u    '  ^  .  f  ^^"^nionly  but  two,  and  is  fo  mild  as  that  cattle  can 
lubfift  without  fodder. 

C/jie/To^vfis.}   Lexington,  which  ftands  on  the  head  water  of  Elk 
horn  nver,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky.    Here  the  courts  are  held 
and  bufinefs   regularly  conduded.     In    1786,    it   contained    about    100 
houfes  and  foverai  llores,  with  a  good  aflbrtment  of  dry  goods.     It  mull 
have  greatly  mcreafed  fince. 

Leestown  is  well  of  Lexington  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Kentucky  ri- 
ver. It  IS  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  flourilhing.  The  banks  of  Kentucky 
river  are  remarkably  high,  in  fome  places  3  and  400  foet,  compofed  ge- 
Deraxly  of  llupendous  perpendicular  rocks ;  the  confequence  is,  there  arc 
few  croihng  places.  1  he  bell  is  at  Leeltown,  which  is  a  circumllance 
tnat  mull  contribute   rouch  to  its  increafe. 

Lcuif-jille  (lands  on  the  Kentucky  fide  of  tlie  Ohio,  oppofite  Clarkf- 
ville,  a:  tiie  falls,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  promifes  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade  Its  unhealthinefs,  cu  ing  to  llagnated  waters  back  of  the  town,  has 
conhdcrably  retarded  its  growth.  Bcfides  thefe  there  is  Bardltown,  in 
i\e.fon  county,  and  Karrcdfoerg,  in  Mercer  county,  both  on  tlie  iiead 
waters  of  Salt  river ;  Danville,  Boonfoorough  and  Granville  are  alfo  in- 
creafing  towns. 

Population  and  Chararcer.'\  It  is  impolilble  to  afcertain,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants ;  owing  to  the  nume- 
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rous  acceiTions  which  are  made  almoil  every  month.    In  1783,  in  t'lc  coun- 
ty of  Lincoin  *  only,   there  were,  on  the  militia  rolls,   3570  men,  chief. 
emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.     In  1784,  the  number  oF  : 
habitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000.     From  the  accounts  c 
their  aftonifhing   increafc  fmce,    we   m.ay  now  fi:f;'!y  tuimate   them    r. 
100,000.      It  is  afierted  that  at  leall;  20,000  migi-;ued  here  in   the  year 
1787.     Thcfe  people,  col'jclcd  from  dilFerent  ftatcs,  of  different  manners, 
cuitoms,  religions,  and  j:o:itical  fentimcnts,  have  not  been  long  enough 
together  to  form  a  uniform  and  diilinguifhing  character.     Among  the  fet- 
tlcrs  there  are  many  gentlem.en  of  abilities,  and  m.anv  genteel  families, 
from  fiveral  of  the  ttate<:,  who  give  dignicv  and  rcfpcdability  to  the  fet- 
tlement.     They  are  in  general,  more  orderly,  perhaps,  than  any  people 
who  have  fettled  a  new  country. 

Religion.']  The  BaptiUs  are  the  mod  numerous  religious  feft  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  1787  they  had  16  churches  eilabliihed,  beildes  feveral  con- 
gregations where  churches  were  not  conilituted.  Thcfe  were  fupplied 
with  upwards  of  30  minillers  or  teachers.  There  arc  feveral  large  con- 
gregations (j\   Prefoyterians,  and  fomc  few  of  other  denominations. 

Go-vcrtiment.]  The  fame  as  Virginia.  But  they  expert  to  be  admitted 
into  the  union  as  an  independent  itate,  in  a  convenient  time  after  the  new 
government  is  put  in  operation.  The  inconveniencies  to  which  thev  are 
necelfarily  fubje(fLed,  from  their  conneftion  with  Virginia,  are  great. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  the  legiHature  of  Virginia  have  confidered;  and,  in 
their  feilion  of  1786,  pafied  an  art,  providing,  on  their  part,  for  the  erec 
tion  of  the  diftrirt  of  Kentucky  into  an  independent  Hate.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  is  juflice  adminiftered  with  more  popriety  and  dif- 
patch. 

Literature  atid  hnpro'-jemenis.'\  The  legifiature  of  Virginia  have  m.ide 
provifion  for  a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very  con- 
liderable  landed  funds.  The  Rev.  John  Todd  has  given  a  very  handfome 
library  for  its  ufc.  Schools  are  ellablifhed  in  the  feveral  towns,  and,  in 
general,  regularly  and  handfomely  fupportcd.  They  have  a  printing  ol- 
lice,  and  publilh  a  weekly  Gazette.  They  have  ercrted  a  paper-mil.,  nn 
oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  faw  mdls,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grill 
mills.  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  lufficicnt  to  fupply  all  the  inha- 
bit.ints,  at  alow  price.  They  have  confiderable  quantities  of  fugar  from 
the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly  tradcfmen,  are  exceedingly  want- 
ed here.  No  tradefman  will  work  for  lefs  than  fifty  per  cent,  advance 
upon  the  Philadelphia  price. 

Curinfties.]  Tiu;  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky  and  Dick's 
rivers,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  natural  curiofitics  of  this  country. 
Here  the  aftoniihed  eye  beholds  3  or  400  feet  oi  folid  perpendicular  rock, 
in  fome  parts  of  ihe  lime-flone  kind,  and  in  others  of  fine  yvhite  marble 
curiouily  chequered  with  Ihata  of  allonilhing  regularity.  Thcfe  rivers 
Jia''e  the  appearance  of  deep,  artificial  canals.  Their  banks  are  level,  and 
covered  with  red-cedar  groves. 

Caves  have  been  difcovcrcd  in  this  country,  of  fevera!  miles  in  length, 
under  a   line   lime-llone  rock,  fupported   by  curious  arches  and  pillars. 

*   Ihis  cotinfy,  it  is  to  I'e  rememltrcd,  has  f.nce  been  divided. 

Springy 
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Springs  that  emit  fiilpliuroiis  matter  liave  been  found  iu  fcveral  pp.rts  of 
the  country.  One  is  near  a  fait  Ipring,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loonl- 
borough.  There  arc  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  ri- 
ver, which  do  not  form  a  ftream,  but  empty  tliemfelves  into  a  common  re- 
fervoir,  and  when  ufed  in  lamps,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  bell;  oil. 
Copperas  and  alum  are  among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky. Near  Lex- 
ington are  found  curious  fepulclires  full  of  human  ikelctons.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  mr.n,  in  or  near  Lexington,  having  dug  5  or  6  feet  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  'came  to  a  large  flat  ftone,  under  which  was  a  well 
of  common  depth,  regularly  and  artificially  itoned. 

Hljiory.\  *The  firll  white  man  we  have  certain  accounts  of,  who  dlfcover- 
ed  this  province,  was  one  James  M'Bride,  who  in  company  with  fome 
others,  in  the  year  1754.,  P-iffi'^g  (iown  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  and  there  marked  a  tree,  with  the  firft  letters 
of  his  name,  and  the  date,  which  remains  to  this  day.  Thcfe  men  re- 
cotjnoitred  the  country,  and  returned  ',^mc  with  the  ploafing  news  of 
their  difcovery  of  t!ie  bcft  tract  of  land  in  North  America,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  world.  From  tins  period  it  remained  concealvd  till  about  tlic 
year  1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fomc  others,  trading  with  the  In- 
dians, fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile  region,  now  called  Kentucky, 
then  but  knov/n  to  the  Indians,  by  the  name  of  t!ie  Dark  and  Bloody 
Grounds,  and  fometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country  greatly  en- 
gaged Mr.  Finlcy's  attention.  Some  time  after  difpntes  arifmg  between 
the  Indians  traders,  he  was  obliged  to.  decamp ;  and  returned  to  his 
place  of  refidence  in  North-Carolina,  where  he  communicated  his  difco- 
very to  Col.  Daniel  Boon,  and  a  few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  in- 
terelting  objedt,  agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey  in  order 
to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march,  over  a  mountainous  wilder- 
nefs,  in  a  welcward  direftion,  they  at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders ;  and 
from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder,  defcried  the  beauti- 
ful landfcape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamped,  and  fome  went  to  hunt 
provifions,  which  were  readily  procured,  there  being  plenty  of  game, 
while  Col.  Boon  and  John  Finley  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  which 
they  found  far  exceeding  their  expedlations,  and  returning  to  camp,  in- 
for;r.ed  their  companions  of  their  difcoveries  :  But  in  fpite  of  this  promifmg 
beginning,  this  company,  meeting  with  nothing  but  nardfhips  and  adi^ei-- 
fity,  grew  exceedingly  difheartened,  and  was  plundered,  difperfcd  and  kil- 
led by  the  Indians,  except  Col.  Boon,  whc  continued  an  inhabitant  of 
the  wildernefs  until  the  year  1771,  when  he  returned  home. 

About  this  time  Kentucky  nad  drawn  the  attention  of  feveral  gen- 
tlemen. Doctor  Walker  of  Virginia,  with  a  number  more,  made  a  tour 
wefcward  for  difcoveries,  endeavouring  to  find  the  Ohio  river;  and  after- 
wardi  he  and  General  Lewis,  r.t  Fort  S:anv/ix,  purchrifed  from  the  Five 
Nations  of  Indians  the  lands  lyir.g  on  the  north  ivie  of  Kentucky.  Col. 
Donaldfon,  of  \' irginia,  being  employed  by  the  Itate  to  run  a  line  from 
fix  miles  above  tr.e  Long  liiand,  on  Holitein,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 

*  The  folloiving  hijlory  is  mojlly  taken  from  Mr.  John  Filjlii's  account  of 
the  difccvsr)'  and  fetticmcnt  of  Kentucky.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  defcription. 

Kanhaway, 
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Kanhaway,  and  fmuir.g  thrrcby  that  an  extenfive  tracl  of  excelLiU  coun- 
try would  bs  cut  off  to  the  Indians,  was  folicited,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Clench  and  Hclftcin,  to  purchafe  the  lands  lying  on  the  north-fide  of  Ken- 
tucky river  from  the  Five  nations.  This  purchafe  he  completed  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  fpecie.  It  was  then  agreed,  to  fi.v  a  boundary  line,  run- 
ning from  the  Long  Ifland  on  Holftein  to  the  head  of  Kentucky  river ; 
thence  dcv/n  the  fame  to  the  mouth  ;  thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
Great  Kanhaway  ;  but  this  valuable  purchafe  the  ftate  refufed  to  confirm. 

Col.  Henderfon,  of  North-Carolina,  being  informed  of  this  country 
by  Col.  Boon,  he,  and  fome  otlier  gentlemen,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Che- 
rokee Indians  at  Wataga,  in  March  1775,  and  then  purchafed  from  them 
the  lands  lying  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  Kentucky  river  for  goods,  at  valuable 
rates,  to  the  amount  of  j^.6ooo  fpecie. 

Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  ftate  of  Virginia  took  the  alarm,  agreed 
to  pay  the  money  Col.  Donaldfon  had  contraded  for,  and  then  difputed 
Col.  Henderfon's  right  of  purchafe,  as  a  private  gentleman  of  another 
llate,  in  behalf  of  liimfelf :  H>  »  ever,  for  his  eminent  fervices  to  this 
country,  and  for  having  been  inftrumental  in  making  fo  valuable  an  acqui- 
fition  to  Virginia,  that  ftate  was  plcafed  to  reward  him  with  a  trafl  of  land, 
at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the  amount  of  200,000  acres ;  and  the 
ftate  of  North- Carolina  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Powel's  \'allcy. 
This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of  Indians ;  whofe 
title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful which  ought  to  poflcfs  it :  Hence  this  fertile  fpot  became  an  objeft  of 
contention,  a  theatre  of  war,  from  which  it  was  properly  denominated 
the  Bloody  Grounds.  Their  contentions  not  being  likely  to  decide  the 
right  to  any  particular  tribe,  as  foon  as  Mr.  Henderfon  and  his  friends 
propofed  to  purchafe,  the  Indians  agreed  to  fell  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
valuable  confidcration  they  received,  have  continued  ever  fince  troublc- 
fome  neighbours  to  the  new  fetilers.' 

The  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation  which  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  almolt  exceeds  belief. — Eleven  years  ago  Kentucky  lay 
in  foreft,  almoft  uninhabited  but  by  wild  hearts.  Now,  notwithftanding 
the  united  oppofition  of  all  the  weftern  Indians,  fhe  exhibits  an  extenfive 
fettlemcnt,  divided  into  feveral  large  and  populous  counties,  in  which  arc  a 
number  of  ftourifhing  little  towns — containing  more  inhabitants  than  are 
in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or  Rhodc-Ifland  ftates — and  nearly  or  quite  as 
many  as  in  Ncw-Hampfhirc.  An  inftance  of  the  like  kind,  where  a  fet- 
t!f  nient  has  had  fo  large  and  fo  rapid  a  growth,  can  fcarcely  be  produced 
from  the  page  of  hiilory. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Length  758? 
Bread. h  1 10  f 


Between 


3     34.°  and  36°  30'  North  Latitude. 
)       I"  and  16°  Well:  Longitude. 


J}  '1  "OOUNDED  north,  by  Virginia ;  eail,  by  the  Atlantic 
iJ  Ucean  ;  louth,  by  South-Larolina  and  Lreorgia;  welt, 
by  the  Mifiifippi  * . 

Ri-i:crs.']  Chc-wan  river  i.  formed  by  the  conHuencc  of  three  rivers,  viz. 
the  Meherrin,  Nottaway  and  Black  rivers  ;  all  of  which  rife  in  Virginia. 
It  falls  into  the  north-well:  corner  of  Albemarle  found,  and  is  three  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  narrows  fait  as  you  afcend  it. 

Roanoke  is  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  Staun- 
ton river,  wliich  rifes  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  rifes  in  North- 
Carolina.  This  river  is  fubjeft'to  inundations,  and  is  navigable  but  for 
fhallops,  nor  for  thefe  but  about  60  or  70  miles,  on  account  of  falls, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  obftrufl  the  water  communication  with  the 
back  country.  It  empties,  by  feveral  mouths,  into  the  fouth-wefl:  end  of 
Albemarle  found.  The  planters  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wealthiefl:  in  North-Carolina.  One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  raifes 
about  3000  barrel9  of  corn,  and  4000  bulhels  of  peas  annually. 

Cujhai  is  a  fmall  river,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  found,  between 
Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico  or  Tat-  river  opens  into  Pamlico  found.  Its  courfe  is  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  veffds  drawing  nine  feet  wa- 
ter to  the  town  of  Waihington,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  for 

*  The  charter  limits  of  North-Carolina  are,  a  line  beginning  on  the  feajide, 
/xt  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  (being  the  font  hern  ex- 
tremity of  Briinfnjcick  county)  and  running  thence  a  nortb-njjefl  courfe  through 
the  boundary  houfe,  in  lat.  33°  56'  to  lat.  35°,  and  on  that  parallel  ixjefl  as  far 
as  is  menticnedin  the  charier  of  ICmg  Charles  II.  to  the  original  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  ijiz.  to  the  South  ^ea.  7  heir  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea  coaft  m 
lat.  36°  30',  and  runs  due --weft  to  the  termination  cf  the  fouthern  line.  This 
lineflrikes  the  Mijfiftppi  I  5  miles  bclovj  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Thefe  limits 
'were  afcertaincd  and  confirmed  agreeable  to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council 

in  the  year .     Great-Britain,  by  the  treaty  o/"  1763,  ga-ve  up  her  claim 

to  all  territory  to  the  n.'jefl--wardof  the  Mijfiftppi,  and  the  courts  cf  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  her  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mijfiftppi.  By 
the  treaty  0/1783,  Great-Britain  yielded  her  inter  eft  in  that  river  to  the  United 
States.  Butfince  Spain  novj  claims  the  excluftve  right  of  navigating  the  Mif 
fifppi,  'which  right  Jhe  had  given  up  by  the  treaty  0/1763  as  abovemcntioned, 
North-Carolina  refumes  her  claim  to  the  lands  beyond  the  MiJJiftppt,  included 

'within  the  limits  cf  her  original  charter. 

fcows 
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fcows  or  flats,  carrying  30  or  40  hogHieads,  50  miles  further,  to  the  town 
of  Tarborough.  Beyond  this  place  the  river  is  inconfiderable  and  is  not 
navigable. 

Neus  river  empties  into  Pamlico  found,  below  Newbern.  It  is  na'.i- 
gable  for  fea  vefiels  about  12  miles  above  the  tov.n  of  Newbern ;  for 
Icows  50  miles,  and  for  imall  boats   200  miles. 

Trent  river,  from  the  fouth-wefc,  fills  into  the  Neus  at  Newborn.  It 
is  navigable  for  fea  vefiels  about  1 2  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats 
thirty. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  are  the  Ptt/'pie- 
tank,  Pcrquimhis,  Little  River,  Alligator,  &c.  which  difcharge  themfeivej 
into  Albemarle  found.  All  the  rivers  in  North-Carolina,  and,  it  may  bs 
added,  in  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  which  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  navigable  by  any  veflel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at 
their  mouths.  While  the  water  courfcs  continue  broad  enough  for  vefiels 
to  run  round,  there  is  generally  a  fufficient  depth  of  v.'ater  for  them  to 
proceed. 

Cape  Fear  river  opens  into  the  fea  at  Cape  Fear,  in  about  lat.  33°  45'.. 
As  you  afccnd  it,  you  pafs  Brunfwick  on  the  left,  and  Wilraington  on  the 
right.  The  river  then  divides  into  north-eaft  and  north-well  branches,  as 
they  are  called.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vcjiels  to  Wilmington,  and  for 
boats  to  Fayetteville,  near  90  miles  farther.  This  river  affords  the  bell 
navigation  in  North-Carolina.  Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  (late,  and  run- 
ning fouth-eailwardly,  croffesinto  South-Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  Pedee,  and  pafies  to  fea  at  George  town. 

Pelifon  Hcljhin,  Noley  Chuckey  and  Frank  rivers,  are  all  branches  of  the 
Broad  Tennefee,  falling  into  it  from  the  north-call.  This  noble  river 
crcfi'es  the  parallel  of  35°  north  latitude  into  the  llate  of  Georgia,  juft  be- 
fore it  paffcs  through  Cumberland  or  Laurel  Mountains.  The  pafi'age  of 
the  river  through  thcfe  mountains,  occafions  a  remarkable  lu/vV/.  The 
river,  which  a  icw  miles  above  is  half  a  m.ile  wide,  is  here  compreiTed  to 
the  width  of  about  100  yards.  Juil  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock 
projefls  from  the  northern  fliorc  in  an  oblique  direiTtion,  which  renders  the 
bed  of  the  river  fiill  narrower,  and  caufes  a  fudden  bend  ;  tiie  water  of 
the  river  is  of  courfe  thrown  with  great  rapidity  againft  the  fouthern 
Ihore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  produces  the 
whirl,  which  is  .ibout  80  yards  in  circumference.  Canoes  have  often  been 
carried  into  this  whirl,  and  efcaped  without  damage. — \\\  lefs  than  a  m.ile 
belov/  the  whirl,  the  river  fprcads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except 
muxle  Iho.ils,  flows  beautiful  and  placid,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

i^ci'.nJs,  Ccpts,  Ir.lcts,  S--ivc!?:p.<,  l^c.'\  Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lake 
or  inland  fea,  f;-om  10  to  20  mi!cs  broad,  and  nearly  100  miles  in  lengtli. 
.It  is  fcparated  from  the  f>.*a,  in  its  wliolc  length,  by  a  beacli  of  fand  hardly 
a  mile  wide,  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  or  buflics.  Through 
this  bank  are  leveral  Im.nll  inkts,  by  which  boats  m.av  p.if3.  But  Ocre- 
cok  inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  vcffcls  of  burden  into  the  dillricts 
cf  EJenton  and  Newbern.  Tnis  inlet  is  in  lat.  35"  10',  and  opens  into 
Panilic'j  found,  between  Ocrccok  illand  and  Core  bank ;  the  land  on 
the  north  is  csilcd  Ocrccok;  and  on  the  fouth  Port/mouth.  A  bar  of  hard 
i.indci'oOl's  this  inlet,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  are  14  feet  water.     Six 

miles 
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miles  vvithla  this  bar,  is  a  hard  fand  Hioal,  called  the  Svj^p,  lying  acrofi 
the  channel.  On  each  fide  of  the  channel  are  dangerous  Ihoals,  fome- 
titnes  dry.  There  is  froni  8  to  9  feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the 
winds,  on  the  Swaih.  Common  tides  rife  18  inches  on  the  bar,  and  lo 
on  the  Swalh.  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafh  is  good  anchoring  ground, 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Anchorages.  Ships  drawing  10  feet  water 
do  not  come  farther  than  the  firlt  anchorage,  till  lightened.  Few  mari- 
ners, though  acrjnainted  with  the  inlets,  choof;  to  bring  in  their  own  vef- 
I'els,  as  the  bar  often  fiiifcs  during  their  abfencc  on  a  voyage.  North  of 
Pamlic.i  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found,  60  miles 
in  length,  and  from  8  to  1 2  in  breadth. 

Core  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it.  I'licfe 
founds  are  fo  large  when  compared  witli  tlicir  inlets  from  the  fea,  that  no 
tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  v.'lilch  empty  into  them,  nor  is 
the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thcfo  rivers. 

•  Cape  Katteras  is  in  lat.  35°  15'.  In  old  charts  the  Ihoals  of  this  caps 
are  marked  as  having  in  fome  places  only  3,  4  and  5  feet  water  upon 
them.  Experienced  pilots  and  mariners,  ho\^'ever,  now  fiiy  tiiat  tiiere  is 
in  no  place,  after  you  get  two  miles  from  the  land,  lefs  than  rdne  feet  wa- 
ter. The  beft  channel  for  vefl'els.  is  about  a  league  and  a  hzlf  from  the 
land  at  the  cape,  having  in  no  place,  at  this  diilance,  lei";  than  tv/o  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  water.  VelTels  from  tlie  northward,  by  difplaying  a  jack 
from  the  fore  top-mail,  are  ufually  boarded  by  a  pilot  from  the  land. 
Some  of  the  pilots  carry  branches,  and  ibme  good  onA  carry  none.  This 
cape  has  been  dreaded  by  mariners  failing  ibuLlv.vard  when  they  have  been 
in  larcre  veffcls  ;  for  if  they  come  within  20  miles  of  the  land  at  the  cape, 
it  is  in  fome  places  too  ihoal  for  them  ;  if  they  ftand  farther  off  they  are 
in  danger. of  falling  into  the  Gulph  Stream,  which  would  fet  them  3  or  4 
miles  an  hour  northward.  It  is  obfcrvable  that  violent  ftorms  of  rain 
and  gufts  of  wind,  are  uncommonly  frequent  around  this  cape. 

Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  of  Cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  found,  and  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  harbour  entirely  filled 
up  with  land  fmce  the  year  1777. 

'  Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  fhoal,  called,  from  its  form,  the 
Frying-fan.     This  fhoal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river. 

Dij'mal  ,Sivamp  fpreads  over  the  whole  tra£t  of  country  which  lies  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  founds,  and  needs  no  other  deicription  than 
is  conveyed  by  its  nam.e.  There  is  another  lirge  fwamp  north  of  Eien- 
ton,  which  lies  partly  in  this  Hate,  and  parly  in  Virginia. 

This  fwamp  is  owned  by  two  companies  ;  the  \  irginia  campany,  of 
which  General  \7alhington  is  a  member,  hold  100,000  acres;  and  the 
North-Carolina  company,  who  hold  about  40,000  acres.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  cut  a  canal  through  this  fwamp,  from  the  head  of  Pafque- 
tank,  to  t'.ie  head  of  Elizabetii  river,  in  Virginia,  12  or  14  miles  in 
length. 

Civil  Di^!/:oi:s:\  This  flate  is  divided  into  8  dillricls,  which  are  fu..-- 
divided  into  58  counties,  as  follows: 


DifiriSls. 
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Edenton, 
9  counties 


Wilmington, 
8  counties. 


DiJiriSls  Counties. 

"Chowan, 
Churrituck, 
Cambden, 
Pafquetank, 
\  Perquimins, 
Gates, 
Hertford, 
Bertie, 

^Tyrrel. 

pNew  Hanover, 
Brunfvvick, 
Cumberland, 
Robinfon, 

1  Duplin, 

IBsaden, 
Wayne, 
LMoorc. 
rCraven, 
Beaufort, 
Carteret, 
Pitt, 
Dobbs, 
Hyde. 
Jones, 
.Ondow. 
The  above  three  diftrids  are  on 
the   fea  coaft,  extending  from 
the  Virginia  line   fouth-weft- 
w.ird  to  South-Carolina. 
Davidfon,  7  Davidfon, 

2  counties.       j  Summer. 


Diftrias. 


Halifax, 

7  counties. 


Hillfborough, 
9  counties. 


Newbern, 
8  counties. 


Salifbury, 
8  counties. 


Morgan, 
7  counties. 


Counties. 
"Halifax, 

Northampton, 

IVIartin, 

Edgecombe, 

Warren, 

Franklin, 
I^Nafti. 
j"  Orange, 

iChatan, 
Granville, 
I  Jchnfton, 
^  Cafwell, 
Sampfon, 
Wake, 
Guil.^ord, 
^Randolph. 
rPvCVv'an, 
Mecklenburg, 
Rockingham, 
.  Surry, 
>,  Montgomery, 
1  Anfon 
I  Wilkes, 
L  Richmond. 
fBurk, 
Green, 
Rutherford, 
Wafliington, 
Sullivan, 
Lincoln, 
(^Hawkins. 


Thcfe  five  diilrids,  beginning  on  the  Virginia  line,  cover  the  whole 
flate  weft  of  the  three  maritime  diftrifts  before  mentioned ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  ftate  from  north  to  fouth. 

Pri-ticipal  Tchi-ns.']  Ncv.bcrn,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax,  Hillf- 
borough and  Fayetteville,  each  in  their  turns  l;ave  been  confidered  as  the 
capiuil  of  the  (late.  At  prcfcnt  they  have  no  capital.  The  convention 
v.hich  met  to  cohdcr  the  new  conftitution,  fixed  on  a  place  in  Wake  coun- 
ty to  be  the  fe.at  of  government,  but  the  tov.-n  is  not  yet  built. 

Nevv'ecrn  is  the  largell  town  in  the  ftatc.  It  ftands  on  a  flat,  fandy 
point  of  land,  formed  by  the  conuucnce  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the  north, 
•nnd  Trenton  the  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  town  contain.; 
about  400  lioufes,  .all  built  ot  wood,  excepting  the  palace,  the  church,  the 
j\:;ol  and  two  dwelling  houfes,  which  arc  of  brick.  The  p.alacc  is  a  build- 
ing cretled  by  the  province  before  the  revolution,  and  v^as  formerly  the 
jciidcnce  of  the  governors.     It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  ftorics  high,  with 
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two  wings  for  offices,  a  little  advanced  In  front  towards  the  town ;  thefe 
wings  are  conncvfted  with  the  princip:d  building  by  a  circular  arcade. 
This  once  handlbme  and  well  furnillied  building  is  now  much  out  of  re- 
pair. One  or  the  halls  is  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  another  for  a  fciiool  room; 
— which  are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The  arms  of  the  kino- 
of  Great-Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building.  The 
Epilcopal  church  is  a  fniall  brick  building,  with  a  bell.  It  is  the  only  houfe 
for  public  worfliip  in  the  place.  A  rum  dillillery  has  been  lately  eredted 
in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Craven  county,  and  has  a  court- 
hoi'.ie  and  goal.  The  court-houfe  is  raifcd  on  brick  arches,  Co  as  to  ren- 
der the  lower  part  a  convenient  market-place  ;  but  the  principal  market- 
ing is  done  with  the  people  in  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the  riv jr  fide. 

Ed  EN  TON  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  found,  and 
has  about  150  indifferent  wood  houfes,  and  a  few  handfome  buildings. 
It  has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
much  neglefted,  and  ferves  only  to  ihew  that  the  people  once  had  a  re- 
gard, at  leall,  for  the  externals  of  religion.  Its  local  fituation  is  advan- 
tageous for  trade,  but  not  for  health.  '  It  is  t'le  county  town  of  Chowan 
county,  and  has  a  court-houfe  and  goal.  In  or  near  this  town  lived  the 
proprietory,  and  the  firll  of  the  royal  governors. 

Wilmington  is  a  town  of  about  180  houfes,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
Jide  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  34.  miles  from  the  fea. 
The  courfe  of  the  river,  as  it  palfes  by  the  town,  is  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  is  about  150  yards  wide. 

In  1786,  a  rire  broke  out,  fuppofed  to  have  been  kindled  by  negroes, 
and  confamed  about  25  or  30  houfes.  The  town  is  rebuilding  llowly, 
A  prip.ting-oriice  was  eltabliihed  herein  17S8. 

Washington  an  .  Tarborough  are  two  fiourifhing,  trading  towns 
on  Ta.r  river.  About  130  fmall  veiTels  enter  annually  at  the  cullom- 
lioufe  for  this  river. 

Hillsborough  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy,  and 
fertile  country,  i8o  miles  north  of  the  weft  from  Newbern.  It  is  fettled 
by  about  60  or  70  families,  and  has  an  academy  of  60  or  80  ftudents, 
under  the  care  of  fuitable  inftraciors,  and  patronized  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  in  the  itate,  who  have  been  liberal  in  their  donations. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil  anJ  Produd2cns.~\  North-Carolina,  in  its  whole 
v.idth,  for  60  miles  from  the  fea,  is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion 
of  this  trafl  lies  in  fbreil:,  and  is  barren.  On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the 
rivers,  particularly  of  the  Roanoke,  the  land  is  fertile  and  good.  In- 
terfperfcd  through  the  other  parts,  are  glades  of  rich  fwamp,  and  ridges 
of  oak  land,  of  a  black,  fertile  foil.  In  ail  this  champagne  country,  ma- 
rine productions  are  found  by  digging  1 8  or  20  feet  belo.v  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Tne  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  lower  parts  of  the  ri- 
vers, liave  uniformly  a  muddy,  foft  bottom.  Sixty  and  ei^jhty  miles  from 
the  fea,  the  country  rifes  into  hilh  and  mountains,  as  defcribed  under  this 
head  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia. 

That  part  of  North- Carolina  which  lies  v/e.^  of  the  mountains,  a 
tra>it  about  500  miles  in  length,  eaft  and  v/cft,  and  upwards  of  100  in 
ibreadth,  (except  the  Cumberland  barrens,  and  fome  broken  land^)  is  a 
fin.-  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  broad  Tenneiltre,  and  abounds  with 
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oaks,  locufc  trees  of  fcvcral  kinds  walnut,  elm,  linn,  and  cherry  trees, 
Ibme  of  which  are  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  fiax  grow  well  in  the  back  hilly  countrv. 
Indian  corn  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground  peas  run  on  thj 
i'nrfacc  of  ihe  earth,  and  are  covered  by  hand  with  a  light  mould,  and 
the  pods  grow  under  ground.  They  are  eaten  raw  or  rcailed,  and  tallc 
much  like  a  hazlenut.  Cotton  is  alfo  confiderably  cultivated  here,  and 
roigl'.t  be  railed  in  much  greater  plenty.  It  is  planted  yearly  :  the  llalk 
dies  with  the  ficfl. 

Trade.]  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  con- 
fiding of  tobacco,  wl'.eat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market  in  South-  - 
Carolina  ?.nd  Viiginia.  The  fouthern  interior  counties  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  Charl'jfion  ;  and  the  northern  to  Pcterlburg,  in  \'irginia.  The 
experts  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftate,  are,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rofn'', 
Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  ftavcs,  Ihingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork, 
lard,  tallow,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Their 
trade  is  chicfiy  with  the  Weft- Indies,  and  the  northern  ftates.  From  the , 
latter  they  receive  flour,  cheefe,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  iron  wares, 
cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  imported  from  Great- 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  teas,  &c.  From  the  Weft-Indies,  rum, 
fugar,  and  coiTee.    " 

Climate,  Difeofes,  feV.]  In  the  flat  country  near  the  fea  coaft,  the  inhabi- 
tants, during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubjeft  to  intermitting  fevers, 
which  often  pro\  e  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  i'ymptoms  prevail.  Thclc 
fevers  are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate, 
or  to  ftrangers  who  are  prudent.  They,  however,  if  fufFered  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other  uiforders,  which  gteatly  impair 
tlie  natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the  conf:ltution,  and  terminate 
in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants,  during  thefe  feafons,  have 
generally  a  pale  vellowifli  caft,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  bilious 
fymptoiTiS.  They  have  very  little  of  the  bloom  and  frcllmefs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  northern  ftates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  efpecially, 
die  during  the  winter,  by  the  pleurifies  and  peiipneumonies,  than  during 
the  v.arm  mont!;s  by  bilious  complaints.  Thele  pleurifies  are  brougl'.t 
on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  imprudent  expofure  to  the  weather.  Weie 
the  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  thefe  rcfpeds,  it  is  alledged  by 
iheir  phyficlans,  that  they  might,  in  general,  eicape  the  danger  of  theic 
fatal  uife'afes.  The  ufe  of  flannel  next  to  the  Ikin  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
preventative,  during  the  winter,  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  thic  climate. 
The  weftern  hilly  parts  of  the  ftate  are  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  United 
States.  That  country  Is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water. 
The  air  there  is  fercne  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  live 
to  old  age,  which  cannot  lo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat 
countrv.  Though  the  days  in  fummer  are  extremely  hot,  the  nights  are 
ccol  and  refrefliing.  Autumn  is  very  pleafant,  both  in  regard  to  the 
lempcrature  and  lerenity  of  the  weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  variety  of 
the  vegetable  productions  which  the  feafon  attbrds.  The  winters  arc  ib 
mild  in  fome  years,  tiiat  autumn  may  be  faid  to  countinue  till  fpring. 
Wheat  harvcft  is  the  beginning  of  Jvme,  and  that  cf  Indian  corn  early  in 
September.  Nc::nal» 
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Naturalhijlcry.']  The  large  natural  growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low 
country,  is  almoil  univerlally  pitch  pine;  which  is  a  tall,  handfoine  tree, 
far  fuperior  to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  northern  Ibtes.  This  tree  may  be 
called  the  ftaple  commodity  of  North- Carolina.  It  affords  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentme,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which  together  conftitute  at  lealt 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  this  Hate.  This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  com- 
mon and  the  long  leaved.  The  latter  has  a  leaf  fliaped  like  other  pines, 
but  IS  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  clullers.  No  coun- 
try^ produces  finer  white  and  red  oak  Vor  ftaves.  The  fwamps  abound 
with  cyprefs  and  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  ever-green,  and  is  food  for 
cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  Ihapcd  like  thole  of  the  peach  tree, 
but  uirgcr.  The  moll  common  kinds  of  timber  in  the  back  country,  are, 
oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A  fpecies  of  oak  grows  in  the  moilt,  graveily  foil, 
called  Black  Jack.  It  feldom  grows  larger  than  8  or  9  inches  diameter. 
It  is  v/orthy  ot  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  low  country,  near  the  fea 
coair,  are  loaded  with  vart  quantities  of  a  long,  fpongy  kind  of  mofs, 
which,  by  abfori^'ng  the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exliakd  from  ftagnated 
Vv^aters,  cont'-"".aces  much,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  heahhinefs  of  the  climate. 
This  hyporhefis  is  confirmed  by  experience,  fince  it  is  commonly  obfcrv- 
ed,^  that  the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  after  having  been  cleared,  than 
v/hi!e  in  a  ilate  of  nature. 

_  The  Milletoe  is  common  in  the  black  country.  This  is  a  fhrub  which 
differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  run  under 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incorporate  with  the  wood.  It  is  an  ever-green, 
refembling'the  garden  box-wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  llrawberries,  and  black- 
berries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
:fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  and  roots. 
Among  others  are  the  ginfeng,  Virginia  fnake  root,  Seneca  fnake  root, 
an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  the  ipecacuanha.  Lyons  heart,  which  is  a 
pDvereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpant.  A  fpecies  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  is  alfo  found  here  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  ftalk  of  which  dies  with 
the  froll,  but  the  root  lives  through  the  winter,  and  fhoots  again  in  the 
pring.  The  lightell:  touch  of  a  leaf  caufes  it  to  run  and  cli*ng  clofe  to 
.he  llnlk.  Although  it  fo  eafily  takes  the  alarm,  and  apparently  Ihrinks 
rom  danger,  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfcdlly 
^covers  its  former  fituation.  The  mucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here. 
The  rich  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  canes.  Their  leaves  are  gresn  all 
he  winter,  and  afford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  They  are  of  a  fweetidi 
afte  like  the  llalks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpetfts  refemble. 

Religion.']  The  weltern  parts  of  this  flate,  which  have  been  fettled 
/ithin  the  laft  35  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prelhyterians  from  Penn- 
jflvania,  the  defcendents  of  the  people  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  are 
xceedingly  attached  to  the  dodrines,  difcipline,  and  ufages  of  the  church 
f  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular  indullrious  people.  Almoll  all  the  in- 
labitants  between  the  Catawby  and  Yadkin  rivers,  are  of  this  denomina- 
,  and  they  arc  in  gener.-il  well  fapplied  with  a  fcnfiblc  and  learned 
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miniftry.     There   are   interfperfcd  fome  fettlements  of  Germans,    both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinills,   but 'they  have  very  few  minifters. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flourifhing  fettlements  in  this  Hate.  In 
1751,  they  purchafed  of  Lord  Granvilic  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  between  Dan  and  Yadkin  rivers,  about  10  miles  fcuth  of  Pilot 
mountain,  in  Surry  county,  and  called  it  Wachovia,  after  an  eftate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Auitria.  In  1755,  this  trad,  by  an  aft  of  aflem- 
h!y,  was  made  a  feparate  pariih  by  the  nam.e  of  Dobb's  pariili.  The  firll 
fettlement,  called  Bethabara,  was  begun  in  1753,  by  a  number  of  the 
brethren  from  Pennfylvania,  in  a  very  wild,  uninhabited  country,  which, 
from  that  time,  began  to  be  rapidly  fettled  by  farmers  from  the  middle 
ilates. 

In  1759,  Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled.  In 
1766,  Salem,  which  is  now  the  principal  fettlement,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Wachovia,  was  fettled  by  a  collection  of  tradefmen.  The  fame 
conftitation  and  regulations  are  eilabliiiied  here,  as  in  other  regular  fet- 
tlements of  the  united  brethren.  Befides,  there  are  in  Wachovia  three 
churches,  one  in  Frirdland,  one  in  Friedbcrg,  and  anoilier  at  Hope,  each 
of  which  has  a  miiuiler  of  the  D.cdiren's  church.  Thefe  people,  by 
their  indaltry  and  attention  to  various  branches  of  manufadlure,  are  very 
ufeful  to  the  country  n  round  them. 

The  Friendo,  or  Quakers,  have  a  fettlement  in  New-Garden,  in  Guil- 
ford county,  and  feveral  congregations  at  Perquimins  and  Pafquetank. 
The  Mcthodills  and  Baptilts  are  numerous  and  iucreafmg.  Befides  the  de- 
nominations already  mentioned,  there  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  people 
in  this,  and  in  all  the  fouthcrn  ftates,  who  cannot  properly  be  clalTed  with 
any  fed;  of  chrilHans,  having  never  m.ade  nny  profelfion  of  chriftianity, ' 
and  are  literally,  as  to  religion,   nothingarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilniington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  .and  Halifax  dif- 
tridls,  making  about  three-fifths  of  the  Itate,  one  profefTed  themfelves  of 
the  Epifcopal  church.  The  clergy,  in  thefe  diflrids,  were  chiclly  miflion- 
aries ;  and  in  forming  their  political  attachments,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  perfonal  fafety,  or  real  intercft,  or  perhaps  a  thorough  con- 
viflion  of  the  irjullice  and  impolicy  of  oppofing  Great- Britain  from 
whence  they  received  their  falaries,  induced  them  almoll  univerfally  to 
declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  Britith  government,  and  to  emigrate. 
There  may  be  one  or  ivvoof  the  original  clergy  remaining,  but  at  prcfent 
they  have  no  particular  pafloral  charge.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  in  the  dif- 
trifts  above-mentioned,  feem  now  to  be  making  the  experiment,  whether 
chriltianity  can  exilt  long  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  vifible  chriftian 
church.  Thirteen  years  experience  has  proved  that  it  probably  cannot; 
for  there  is  very  little  external  appearance  of  religion  among  the  people  in 
general.  The  Baptifts  and  Methodiih  have  fent  a  number  of  millionary 
preachers  into  thele  diftrids ;  and  fome  of  them  have  pretty  large  congre- 
gations. It  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  denominations, 
and  pcriiaps  both,  may  acquire  confiilency  and  eftablilh  permanent 
churches. 

College  and  Academies.^  There  is  no  univerfity  or  college  in  the  iLite. 
In  the  original  conlHtution  it  is  declared,  that  *  There  fliall  be  one  or  more 
feminarics  of  learning  maintained  at  the  public  expence.'     But  the  legif- 
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««re,  hitherto,  have  riot  confidered  that  claufe  as  binding.  Probnhlx. 
they  do  not  like  it.  Academies  are  eftablifhed  at  Newbern  Si'i'hu  ^ 
and  Hillfborough.  The  latter  has  been  already  mentioned  and  Jcfcib'd' 
The  one  at  Salifbury  had.  in  1786,  about  fity  fciiolars,  under  the  tuitioa 
of  a  worthy  clergyman.  It  is  fituated  in  a  rich,,  healthy  country  and  is 
flounihing.  /  •''  * 

Populauon,  Charaaer,  Manners,  and  Cujionts.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  date 
are  reckoi  ed  at  270,000,  of  which  60,000  are  negroes  The  North 
Carolinians  are  n  oiUy  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile  to  3  or  4  miles 
from  eacii  other,  on  their  plantations.  Tney  have  a  plentiful  country- 
no  reauy  market  for  their  produce—little  intercourfe  with  ftranpcrs  and 
a  natural  fondnels  for  fociety,  which  induce  them  to  be  hofpitable  to  tra 
vellers.  In  ths  lower  dillridls  the  inhabitants  have  very  few  places  for 
public  and  weekly  worfliip  of  any  kind ;  and  thefe  few,  being  dellitute 
of  minllers,  arc  fuffertd  to  ftand  neglefted.  The  fabbath  of  courfe 
waich,  in  moll  civilized  countries,  is  profeffionally  and  externally  at 
leait,  regarded  as  holy  time,  and  which,  confidered  merely  in  a  civil  view, 
is  an  excellent  elbbli  liment  for  the  promotion  of  cleanlinefs,  friendOiip! 
harmony,  and  all  the  focial  virtues,  is  iiere  generally  difregarded,  or  dif- 
tinguiih^d  by  the  convivial  vifitiiigs  of  the  white  inhabuants,'and  the 
nouy  diverfions  of  the  negroes.  The  women,  except  in  fome  of  the  po- 
pulous towns,  have  very  little  intercourfe  with  each  other,  and  are  almoft 
entirely  dellitute  of  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  the  north:  yet  they  pof- 
fefs  a  great  deal  ofkindnefs,  and,  except  that  they  fuffer  their  infant  babes 
to  fuck  the  brealls  of  their  black  nurfes,  are  good  mothers,  and  obedient 


wives. 


The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the 
bottle,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes,  the 
prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  They  appear  to  have  as  little 
tafte  for  the  fciences  as  for  religion.  Political  enquiries,  and  philofophi- 
cal  dilquifuions  are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men  of  genius  a^.d  induftry, 
and  are  too  laborious  for  the  indolent  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Lefs 
attention  and  refpeft  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  obfervation, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  advancem.ent  of  civilization,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion will  refped  for  the  women  be  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  of 

"civilization  in  countries,  in  ftates,  in  towns,  and  in  farriilies,  may  be 
marked  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their 
wives,  and  by  the  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  indullry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of 
the  North-Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  walle  in  drinking,  idling, 
and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve  tneir  plan- 
tations to  their  minds.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is  left  to  their 
overfeers  and  negroes  ;  tlie  improvement  of  the  latter  is  too  often  neg- 
leded.     Were  the  time,  which  is  thus  walled,  fpent  in  cultivating  the 

Ifoil,  and  in  treafuring  up   knowledge,  they  might  be  both  wealthy  and 

Learned  ;  for  they  have  a  productive  country,  and  are  by  no  means  deilitute 

pf  genius. 
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Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  ufeful  labour,  in  every  country, 
is  generally  fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  place,  or  the  taile  of  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North- 
Carolina,  who  are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time  in  drinking,  or 
gaming  at  cards  or  dice,  in  cock-fighting,  or  horfe-racing.  Many  of  the 
interludes  are  filled  up  with  a  boxing  match  ;  and  thefe  matches  frequently 
become  memorable  by  feats  ox  gouging  *. 

In  a  country  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  one  would 
hardly  expedl  to  find  a  prevailing  cullom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  each 
other.  Yet  this  more  than  barbarous  cuflom  is  prevalent  in  both  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  Georgia,  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  Of  the 
origm  of  this  cuftom  we  are  not  informed.  We  prefume  there  are  few 
competitors  for  the  honour  of  having  originated  it ;  and  equally  as  few 
who  are  envious  of  the  plea/ure  of  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  continue 
it. 

North-Carolina  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  In  the  year  17 lo,  it  con- 
tained but  about  1200  fencible  men.  It  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  fourth  flate  in  the  union.  During  this  amazing  progrefs  in  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  greatly  aided  by  emigrations  from  Pennfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  other  ftates,  while  each  has  been  endeavouring  to  increafe  his 
fortune,  the  human  mind,  like  an  unvveeded  garden,  has  been  fuffered  to 
flioot  up  in  wild  diforder.  But  when  we  confider  that,  during  the  late  i 
revolution,  this  flate  produced  many  diftinguifhed  patriots  and  politicians, 
that  Ihe  fent  her  thoufands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina, 
and  gave  occafional  fuocours  to  Virginia — when  we  confidfer  too  the 
difficulties  fhe  has  had  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  inhabitants,  col- 
lected from  different  parts,  ftrangers  to  each  other,  and  intent  upon  gain, 
we  Ihall  find  many  things  worthy  of  praife  in  her  general  character. 

Conjhtittion.'\  By  the  conllitution  of  this  ftate,  which  was  ratified  in 
December,  1776,  all  legiflative  authority  is  veiled  in  two  diftinft  branches, 
both  dependent  on  the  people,  viz.  A  Senate  and  Houfe  of  CommcnSf 
which,  when  convened  for  bufinefs,  are  ilyled  the  Gemral  AfleTn'bly. 

The  Senate  is  compofed  of  reprefentativcs,  one  for  each  country,* 
chofen  annually  by  ballot. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  confifts  of  reprcfentatives  chofen  in  the  famtf]^ 
way,  two  for  each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns  of  Edentonjk 
Ncwbern,  Wilmington,  SalKbury,  Hillsborough,  and  Halifax. 

The  qualifications  for  a  fenator,  are  one  year's  refidence,  immediately 
preceding  his  eledion,  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  and  30d 
acres  of  land  in  fee. 

*  1  he  delicate  and  entertaining  diverfion,  ivlth  propriety  called  gouglngj ; 
.  ii  thus  performed.     M'hen  tiuo  boxers  are  •luorried  -ivith  fighting  and  bruifin^ 

■  each  other,  they  come,  as  it  is  called,  to  clofe  quarters,  and  each  cndeavou\ 

■  to  tiMijl  his  Jorejir.gers  in  the  ear-locks  of  his  antagonijl.  IVben  tb:Jc  creftij 
cltnthed,  the  thumbs  are  extended  each  luay  10  the  mfe,  and  the  eyes  gently 
turneu  out  of  their  fockets.  'J he  'viilor,  for  his  expcrtnefs,  receives  jhouts  of 
applatfe from  thejportinje  throngs  tuhile  his  poor  cyclefs  antageniji  is  laug'.tJ 
mt  for  his  misfortune. 

•-    .-  A  mcai- 
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.  A  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  muft  have  ufually  rcfided  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  elefced,  one  year  immediately  prccedini^  his  elcftion, 
and  for  fix  months  fnall  have  pofTefied,  and  continue  to  polVcfs,  in  the 
county  which  he  reprefents,  not  lefs  than  loo  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for 
che  term  of  his  own  life. 

A  freeman  of  21  years  of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  llatc 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  anyeledion,  and  who 
]iad  poiTefled  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the  county  for  fix 
months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  eleftion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  fenate. 

All  freemen,  of  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftato 
the  year  next  before  the  cledlion,  and  have  paid  public  taxes,  may  vote 
for  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  convened,  choofe  each  their 
own  fpeaker,  and  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  eledions  of  their 
members.  They  jointly,  by  ballot  at  their  firft  meeting  after  each  an- 
nual eleftion,  choofe  a  governor  for  one  year,  who  is  not  eligible  to  that 
office  longer  than  three  years  in  fix  fucceflive  years ;  and  who  muft  pof- 
fefs  a  freehold  of  more  than  ^{^.1000,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Hate  above  five  years.  They,  in  the  fame  manner  and  at  the  fame  time, 
cleft  feven  perfons  to  be  a  council  of  ftate  for  one  year,  to  advife  the  go- 
vernor in  the  execution  of  his  office.  They  appoint  a  treafurer  or  trea- 
furers  for  the  fi:;ite.  They  triennially  choofe  a  ftate-fecretary.  They 
jointly  appoint  judges  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity — ^judges 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney-general,  who  are  commiffioned  by  the 
governor,  and  hold  their  offices  duj-ing  good  behaviour.  They  prepare 
bills — which  mult  be  read  three  times  in  each  houfe,  and  be  figned  by 
the  fpeaker  of  both  houfes,  before  they  pafs  into  laws. 

Judges  of  the  fapreme  court — members  of  council — judges  of  admiralty 
— crealurers — fecretaries — attorney-generals  for  the  ftatj — clerks  of  re- 
cord—clergymen— perfons  denying  the  Being  of  a  God — the  truth  of  the 
proteilant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament 
—receivers  of  public  monies,  v/hofe  accounts  are  unfettled — military 
officers  in  aftual  fervice  are  ali  ineligible  to  a  feat  either  in  the  Senate  or 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Juitices  of  the  peace,  being  recommended  by  the 
reprefentatives,  are  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  conilitution  allows  of  no  religious  ellablifh- 
mcnt.  The  legiHature  arc  authorized  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities — a  majority  of  both  houfes  is  neceiTary  to  do  bufmefs. 

Ne^M  Settlements,  R.oads,  ISc]  Davidfon  county,  in  this  ftate,  is  one 
of  the  moft  weilern  fetdements  in  the  United  States.  This  county  was 
edabliffied  by  the  name  of  Davidfon,  in  honour  of  Brigadier-general  Wil- 
liam Davidfon,  who  fell  oppofing  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  acrofs 
the  Yadkin  river,  in  the  year  1781,  and  begins  where  the  river  Tenneflee 
or  Cherokee  interfetls  the  north  boundary  of  the  ftate ;  thence  due  caft 
with  the  faid  boundary  to  the  fecor.d  inierfeftion  of  the  faid  boundary,  by 
the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  river,  being  140  miles;  thence  fouth  55 
geographical  miles ;  thence  v.-eft  to  the  Tenneflee  ;  thence  down  the  mean- 
ders thereof  to  the  beginning.  The  Tenneflee  erodes  the  north  boundary 
of  the  ftate  58  miles,  and  the  fouth  boundary  thereof  abeut  80  miles  eaft 
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of  the  MIflifippi. — In  the  year  1782,  the  leglflature  of  North -Carolina 
appointed  commiflioneis  to  explore  the  weftern  part  of  the  ftatc,  (by  which 
is  meant,  as  well  the  lands  at  prefent  included  in  Davidibn  county,  as  thoie 
between  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  ftate  and  the  fouth  boundary  of  this 
county,  arid  thofe  between  the  rivers  Miififippi  and  TennefTee)  and  report 
to  the  fucceeding  legiflature,  which  part  was  b^ft  for  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  promifed  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Continental  Line  of 
that  ftate  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  explore  the  before  defcribed  tx-aft  of 
country,  and  reported  to  the  legiflature  in  the  lpi"ing  of  the  year  1783. — • 
Although  this  county  was  not  ellablifhed  by  law  before  the  laft-mentioned 
period,  yet  a  few  families  had  fettled  in  the  year  1780,  principally  under 
the  guidance  and  diredion  of  James  Pvcbertfon  (at  prefent  colonel  of  that: 
county)  on  Cumberland  river,  and  called  the  place  Nafnville,  in  honour 
of  Brigadier-general  Francis  Nalh,  who  fell  at  German-town  in  the  year 
1777  ;  but  he  had  but  kw  followers  until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace 
had  taken  place,  and  after  an  adi  had  pafled  direding  the  military  or  boun- 
ty warrants  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  to  be  located  in  this  county.  Thefe 
circumltances  induced  many  officers  and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately 
thither,  to  fecure  and  fettle  their  lands ;  and  fuch  as  did  not  choofe  to  go 
fold  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go.  Many  people  from  al.-noi'l: 
every  ftate  in  the  Union  became  purchalers  of  thcfe  military  warrant;, 
and  are  fince  become  refidents  of  this  county ;  and  many  valuable  and 
opulent  families  have  removed  to  it  from  the  Matches. — Colonel  Roberc- 
fon,  when  he  fettled  at  Nalhville,  was  upwards  of  200  miles  diftant  (to 
the  weftward)  from  any  other  fettlement  in  his  ov/n  ftate,  and  was"equa!ly 
diftant  from  the  fettled  parts  of  Kentucky.  Hence  it  will  readily  be 
fuppofed  that  himfelf  and  party  were  i*n  danger  every  hour  of  b-'ing  cut 
off  by  the  Indians,  againft  whom  his  principal  fecurity  was,  that  he  was 
nearly  as  diftant  from  them  as  from  the  white  people  ;  and  lender  as  thij 
fecurity  may  appear,  his  party  never  fuftaineJ  any  damage  from  the  In- 
dians, but  what  was  done  by  parties  of  hunters  who  happened  to  find  out 
his  fettlements. — The  face  of  this  country  is  in  general  level,  and  the  foil 
very  rich,  equal  to  any  other  part  of  America,  and  produces  in  abundance 
every  thing  that  can  be  expeiTtcd  from  fo  temperate  a  climate  and  fo  rich 
a  foil.  It  is  common  for  the  planter  to  gather  from  his  helJs,  upon  an 
average,  60  bufhels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  T;;is  cou;>ty  is  well  watered 
by  the  rivers  Tcnneftee  and  Cumberland,  and  their  branches.  Both  ct  thefe 
rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  Ihortly  after  they  pafs  the  north  boundary  of 
the  ftate.  As  the  waters  of  the  Cumbeiland  from  Nalhville,  and  of  the 
Tenneflee  from  the  Mufele  Shoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  equally  deep  as  tlic 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mliruippi,  the  peotjic,  ofcourfe,  who  live  in  tius 
county,  or  the  adjacent  country,  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  con- 
veyance for  trade,  as  thofe  v.ho  liye  on  the  Ohio  or  Miffiiippi,  to  New- 
Orleans,  or  cliewhere. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade  will  be 
carried  on  with  this  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  wldch  is  fiom  Mo- 
billc,  up  the  waters  of  the  Mobiile  liver  as  fir  as  navigable,  thence  by  a 
land  carriage  of  about  50  miles  (at  moft)  to  Ocochappo  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Tenneflee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mufcic  ShoaL. — Tne 

mouth 
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mouth  pf  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  diameter  of 
which  IS  5  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the  treaty  at  HoduxM 
on  Keeowee,  to  the  United  States  for  the  eftabliihment  of  trading  noV 

At  Nafhville,  the  inferior  and  fuperior  courts  of  tlic  county  are  held  '  in 
which  good  order  is  obfurved,  and  juftice  fpccdily  and  fatisfadorily  admi 
mfiered      Two  houfes  in  this  town  are  fet  apai't  for  divine  worlhlp    in 
which  divine  fervice  is  regularly  performed  on  the  fabbath. 

The  legifiature  of  North-Carolina,  at  their  fefnon  in  the  year  1-86 
pafled  a  law  for  the  eftabliihment  of  an  academy  in  this  town,  with  (ibe- 
ral  endowments. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  county,  though  it  lies  upwards  of  -00 
miles  weftof  v/hat  is  commonly  called  the  Hate  of  Franklin,  never  dc 
parted  from  her  allegiance  to  the  ftate  of  North-Carolina,  but  co-.tiru'^d 
to  fend  her  members  to  the  legifiature,  although  they  had  to  pafs  through 
the  ftate  of  Franklin.  ^ 

The  following  are  the  diftances  on  the  new  road  from  Nafnvllle,  in 
Davidfon  county,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  jundlion  of  Holfcein  river 
with  the  Tennefiee. 


miles. 

mi/ts. 

JFrom  Nafliville  to  Stony  river 

9 

From  Grovet's  creek            -          j 
The  foot  of  Cumberland 

Big  Spring 

6 

Cedar  Lick 

4 

Mountain             .             2 

Little  Spring 

6 

Through  the    mountain 

Barton's  creek        -^ 

4 

to  Emmeries  river,  a 

Spring  creek 

5 

branch  of  the  Pelifon     1 1 

Martin's  Spring 

5 

To   tlie   Pappa  Ford   of 

Blair's  Spring       -.      - 

5 

the  Pelifon  or  Clinch 

Buck  Spring 

12 

river          -           -           12 

Fountaines 

8 

To     Campbell's     ftatlon 

Smith's  creek 

6 

near  Holftein          -          10 

Coney  river 

II 

To  the  Great  Ifland         too 

Mine  Lick 

9 

To   Abingdon  in  Wafh- 

Falling  creek 

9 

ington  cQunty         -         jq 

War  Path 

7 

To  Richmond  in  Virgi- 

Bear creek 

18 

nia          -           -             280 

Camp  creek 

8 

King's  Spring 

16 

Total     605 

By  this  new  road,  a  pleafant  palTage  may  be  had  to  the  weftern  country 
with  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumberland  mountain  to  pafs  ; 
and  that  is  eafy  of  afcent — and  beyond  it,  the  road  is  generally  level  and 
firm  ;  abounding  with  fine  fprings  of  water. 

Hijfoty.]  The  hlftory  of  North-Carolina  Is  lefs  knou-n  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  ftates.  From  the  beft  accounts  that  hilliory  affords,  the  firft 
permanent  fettlcment  in  North-Carolina  was  made  about  the  year  1710, 
by  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to  cir- 
cumftances  of  great  indigence,  by  a  calamitous  war.  The  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands  depended  on  the  ftrength 
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of  their  fettlements,  determined  to  give  every  poilible  encouragement  to 
fuch  emigrants.  Ships  were  accordingly  provided  for  their  tranfportation 
— and  inflruiSlions  were  given  to  governor  Tynte  to  allow  an  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  free  of  quit-rents  for  the 
firfl:  ten  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  tei-m,  to  pay  one  penny  per 
acre,  annual  rent  for  ever,  according  to  the  ufages  and  cuRoms  of  the  pro- 
vince. Upon  their  arrival,  Governor  Tynte  granted  them  a  traft  of  land 
in  North-Carolina,  fmce  called  Albemarle  and  Bath  precinifls,  where  they 
fettled,  and  flattered  themfelves  with  having  found,  in  the  hideous  wilder- 
nefs,  a  happy  retreat  from  the  defolaticns  of  a  v/ar  which  then  raged  in 
Europe. 

In  the  year  1712,  a  dangerous  confplracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree  and 
Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  this  infant  colony.  The 
foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not  known.  Probably  they  were  of- 
fended at  the  encroachments  upon  their  hunting  ground.  They  managed 
their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and  profound  fccrecy.  They  fur- 
rounded  their  principal  town  with  a  breft-wcrk  to  fecure  their  families. 
Here  the  warriors  convened  to  the  number  of  1 200.  From  this  place  of 
rendezvous  they  fcnt  out  fmall  parties,  by  different  roads,  who  entered  the 
fettlement  under  tlie  mar^.  of  friendfhip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon, 
all  of  them  had  agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame 
night.  When  the  night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  planters,  de- 
manding provifions,  and  pretending  to  be  offended,  fell  to  murdering  men, 
women  and  children  without  mercy  or  dilUnftion.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  fettlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swifs  baron,  and  almoft  all  the 
poor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the  country,  were  flaughtered  the 
firfl  night.  Such  v/as  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this  expe- 
dition, that  none  knew  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour,  until  the  bar- 
barians had  reached  his  ov/n  door.  Some  few,  however,  efcaped,  and  gave 
the  alarm. — The  militia  affembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night, 
until  the  news  of  the  faid  difaller  had  reached  the  province  of  South-Ca- 
rolina. Governor  Craven  loft  no  time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief. 
— The  afTcmbly  voted  ^^.4000  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  war.  A  body  of 
600  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barnwell,  and  366  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedi- 
tion throuf;h  a  hideous  wildernefs,  to  their  afliftance.  In  their  firfl  en- 
counter with  the  Indians,  they  killed  300,  atid  took  100  prifoners.  After 
this  defeat,  the  Tufcororas  retreated  to  their  fortified  town — which  was 
fhortly  after  furrendcrcd  to  colonel  Barnwell.  In  this  whole  expedition  it 
wai  computed  that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas  were  killed,  wounded  and 
taken.  The  reniaindcr  of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  their  country, 
and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fmce  remained. 
Afur  this  the  infant  colony  remained  in  peace,  and  continued  to  flourifh 
under  the  general  government  of  South-Carolina,  till  about  the  year  1729, 
when  feven  of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  confideration*,  veiled  their 
property  and  jurifdidion  in  the  crown,  and  die  colony  was  eredled  into  a 
feperate  province,  by  the  name  of  North- Carolina  and  its  prefent  limits 

*  See  Page  31. 
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eftablifhed  by  an  order  of  George  II.  From  this  period  to  the  rcvolmion 
in  1776,  the  hiftory  of  North-Carolina  is  unpublilhed,  and  of  courlc  un- 
known, except  to  thofe  who  have  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  tlic  pro- 
vince. Some  of  the  moll  important  events  t:ut  have  fincc  taken  place, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  general  hillory  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Wafn- 
ington  and  Greene,  which  lie  direftly  weft  of  the  mountains  in  this  itate, 
convened  in  committees — appointed  and  held  a  convention — framed  a, 
conftitution — eledled  their  governor — and  in  lliort  ereftcd  thcmCelves  in- 
to a  feparate,  independent  ftate,  by  the  name  of  the  Netv  Stute  of  Franklin. 
This  premature  ftate,  was  to  comprehend  all  that  trad  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  Suck  or  If'hirlr  in  the  Tenneflee  river. 
Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  great  confufions  and  warm  difputcs  in 
North-Carolina,  which  continued  to  rage  till  the  year  1788,  when  all 
pretenfions  to  independency  were  relinquiftied,  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  ftate. 

The  weftern  and  frontier  fettlements,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  been, 
and  ftill  are  harrafled  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  have  done 
confiderable  damage,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lateft  ac- 
counts from  this  ftate  are,  that  the  aflembly  have  voted  to  raife  an  army 
of  1500  men,  not  only  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  but  to 
carry  war  into  their  own  country,  and  to  compel  them  to  fue  for  peace. 


SOUTH      CAROLINA. 

Situation  and  E  x  t  i  re  t. 

Miles. 

Length  200?       «  3    32*  and  35'  30'  North  Latitude. 

Breadth  125  f      ^^^^een     <      ^„  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  Longitude. 

V  J  •  ^  T3OUNDED  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  north,  by 
Boundaries.  \  JJ-J  North-Carolina ;  fouth- weft  and  fouth,  by  Savannah 
river,  which  divides  it  from  Georgia.  The  weftern  boundary  has  not 
yet,  with  accuracy,  been  afcertained  * 

Climate. '\  The  climate  is  dilFerent  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Along 
the  fea-coaft,  bilious  difeafes  and  fevers  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  between 
July  and  Oftober,    The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater  between 

•  SeeHiitory. 
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the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  O(5lober,  than  in  the  other  eight  months 
in  the  year. 

.  One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marlhy  country,  which  is  over- 
Bowed  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  Tne  exhalations  from  thefe  ftag- 
nated  waters — from  the  rivers — and  from  tne  neighbouring  ocean — and  the 
profufe  peripiration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  which  cover  the  ground, 
Jill  the  air  with  moifture.  This  moifture  falls  in  frequent  rains,  and  co- 
pious dews.  From  actual  obfervation  it  was  found  that  the  average  an- 
nual fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  42  inches ;  without  regarding  the 
moiilure  that  fell  in  fogs  and  dews.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes 
the  body,  and  the  agreeable  coolenefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expo- 
fure  of  thefe  heavy  dews.  But  a  fecond,  and  probaoly  a  more  operative 
caufe  in  producing  difeafes,  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this, 
phyficians  fay,  more  than  on  any  unavoidable  injurious  qualities  in  the 
air,  are  chargeable  the  difeafes  fo  common  in  tliis  country.  The  upper 
country,  fituated  in  the  medium,  between  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Ri'vers.]  This  ftate  is  watered  by  four  large,  navigable  rivers,  befides 
a  great  number  of  fmaller  ones,  wliicti  are  pafi'able  in  boats.  The  river 
So'vannah  waihes  it  in  its  whole  length  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  The 
Edtjlo  lileb  in  two  branches  from  a  remarkable  ridge  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  ftate.  Thefe  branches  unite  a  little  below  Orangeburgh,  wnich 
ilands  on  the  Nork  Folk,  and  form  Edifto  river,  which,  naving  paifed 
Jackfonfburgh,  branches  and  embrace>  E  lifto  iHand. 

Santee  is  the  laigeft  and  longeft  river  in  this  ftate.  It  empties  into 
the  ocean  by  two  moutns,  a  little  fouth  of  Geoigetown.  About  12a 
miles,  in  a  diredt  line  from  its  m.outh,  it  brancnes  into  the  Ccng-arce  and 
Watered  the  latter  or  northern  branch  pafies  the  Catabaw  nation  of  In- 
dians, and  bears  the  name  of  the  Cataba<w  river  from  tnis  fettlement  to 
its  fource.  The  Ccngaree  bjanches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  Broad 
river  again  branches  into  Encree,  'lyger  and  Pacoht  rivers ;  on  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  celebt-ated  Pacolet  Springs.  Juft  below  the  jundlion  cf  Sa- 
luda and  Broad  Rivers,  on  the  Congaree,  ftands  the  town  of  Colu.v:ci  a, 
wnich  ii  intended  to  be  the  future  feat  of  government  in  this  ftate. 

Pedee  river  riles  in  North- Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river.  In 
this  ftate  however,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pcdee,  and  receiving  Lynche's 
creek  and  Wakkamaw  river,  pafles  by  George-town,  wnich  it  leaves  on 
the  eaft,  and  12  miles  bflow,  it  empties  into  the  ocean.  All  the  fort  men- 
tioned rivers,  except  E  iifto,  rife  from  various  fources  in  that  ridge  of 
mountains  which  divides  the  waters  \k  rich  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Miflifippi. 

The  river,%of  a  fecondary  fize,  many  of  which  are  no  more  than  arms  of 
the  fea ;  the  others  rifing  from  fwamps  or  favannahs,  are  Caafaw,  Com- 
bahee,  Wakkamaw,  Ainley,  Cooper  and  Black  rivers. 

The  tide,  in  no  part  of  tiie  ftate,  flows  more  than  25  miles  from  the  fea 
fhore. 

Mountains.']  The  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains,  are  220  miles  north- 
weft  from  Charlefton,  in  latitude  35°,  and  longitude  6"  30'  from  Phila- 
delphia. Tlic  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  above  their  bafe  is  3840 
feet ;  and  above  the  fea-coaft  4640.— The  afcent  from  the  fea-lhore  being 
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mig/U  diicern  veileb  at  lea.  The  mountains  ucl^  and  north-well  rife  m'uc'i 
higher  than  thele,  and  from  a  ridge,  wiiich  divides  the  waters  of  Tcnnel^ 
fee  and  Santee  rivers. 

harb!)uys.'\  The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charlcaon,  Port 
Royal  and  George-town.  C.iarlellon  harbour  is  fpacious,  convenient  and 
faf:-.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alhly  and  Cooper  rivers.  Its  rn- 
trance  is  guarded  by  fort  Joanfon.  rwclve  miles  from  the  city  i-i  a  bar, 
over  which  are  four  channels  :  One  by  the  name  of  Slip  Criannel,  has  i8 
feet  water  ;  another  i6[,  tiic  oti^ertwo  are  for  f  nailer  vclleh.  The  tide 
rifes  about  9  f;et.  Port  Royal  .'.as  an  excellent  harbour,  of  fufficient  ex- 
tent to  contain  tne  largeil  fleet  ia  the  world. 

The  entrance  into  Gcorgc-town  harbour  is  impaflable  to  large  lliips, 
which  is  a  great  obltructiou  to  tue  growtii  of  that  place. 

IjiandsJ]  The  fca  coaft  is  borde.'-ed  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iOands, 
around  which  tlie  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to^ market. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  James  Ifiand,  oppofite  Charlefton,  on  which 

are  about  50  families. Further  foutn-vveft  is  John's  i.land,  larger  thia 

James.  Next  is  Ediilo.  Each  of  tnef?  iilands  Jia3  a  Preibytcrian  c.iurch- 
On  the  other  fide  of  St.  Helena  found,  from  E  iHto,  lies  a  duller  of 
iilands,  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal 
lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  Illand,  Paris  Illaiid,  and  the  Hunting  Iflands,  c 
or  6  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo  called  from  the  number  of 
deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them. ;  and  over  acrofs  Broad  river, 
is  Hilton  Head  Ifland.  All  thefe  iilands,  except  the  three  firft  mention- 
ed, belong  to  St.  Helena  pariih. 

The  foil  and  natural  growth  of  thefe  iilands  are  not  noticeably  different 
from  the  adjacent  main  land.  They  are  in  general  favorable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo. 

Ci'vil  Di'vijions.  ]  The  proprietors  who  firft  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina, 
divided  it  into  counties  and  parilhes.  The  counties  were  generally  named 
after  the  proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  ellabliihed,  and 
this  divifion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  obfolete,  previous  to  the  revolution.  Since  tMe  revolution, 
county  courts  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  this  Hate  is  now  divided  into  dif- 
tricls  and  counties — and  the  counties  are  fubdivided  j  in  the  lower  coun- 
try, into  pariihei — and  in  the  upper  country,  into  fmalier  or  voting  dii» 
tricls. 

There  are  fcven  diftrifts,  in  which  are  35  counties,  as  follow: 
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The  committee  appointed  by  ad  of  aflembly  to  divide  the  diftrifts  into 
counties,  were  diredted  to  lay  them  as  nearly  40  inilcs  fquare  a^  was  prafti- 
cable,  due  regard  being  paid  to  fituations,  natural  boundaries  &c. 

As  the  lower  country  was  originally  fettled  by  people  from  Eurone  un- 
der the  proprietary  government  and  influence,  all  the  then  counties  were 
divided  into  pariflies.  And  even  now,  although  the  old  counties  arc  done 
away,  ih?  boundaries  altered,  and  nevv^  ones  eftabliflied,  the  divifion  of  pa- 
rilhcs  fubfills  in  the  three  lower  diitrids,  the  people  choofe  tlieir  fenators 
and  representatives  by  pariflies,  as  formerly.  But  in  tne  middle  and  up- 
per diltricts,  which  were  fettled  by  people  of  various  nations  from  Europe, 
but  principally  by  northern  emigrants,  pariihes  are  hardly  known,  cxvept 
perhaps  in  Orangeburgh  diltrii^.  in  thefc  diftricts  the  people  vote  in  fmall 
diviuons  as  convenience  didates. 

Chief7o--Lvns.'\  Charleston  is  the  only  confiderablc  town  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  fituated  on  the  tojigue  of  land  v/hich  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable. 
Thefe  rivers  mingle  their  waters  immediat'jly  below  the  town,  and  forma 
fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean  at 
Sullivan's  iiland,  feven  miles  fouth-eail  of  the  town.  In  thefe  rivers  the 
tide  rifes,  in  common,  about  five  feet.  The  continued  agitation  which 
this  occafions  in  the  waters  which  almoil  furround  Charlellon,  and  tiie  re- 
frefhing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  render  Charlellon  more  healthy 
than  any  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern  Uaies.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from  the 
Weft  India  Iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country,  who  come 
here  to  fpend  xktjickly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  queft  of  health  and  of 
the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords.  And  in  no  part  of  America 
are  the  focial  bleffings  enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally  tlian  in  Ciiarlef- 
ton.  UnafFeded  hofpitality — affability — eafe  in  manners  and  adJrefs — and 
a  difpofition  to  make  their  gueft  welcome,  eaiy,  and  plcafed  with  them- 
felvee,  are  charaderiftics  of  the  refpedable  people  of  Charlellon. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  bulk  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water  brack- 
illi  and  unwholefome.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  raife  banks  of  earth 
as  barriers  to  defend  themfelves  againfl  the  higher  floods  of  the  fea.  The 
ftreets  from  eail  to  weft  extend  fiom  river  to  river,  and  running  in  a 
ftraight  line  not  only  open  beautiful  profpeds  each  way,  but  a.^ord  ex- 
cellent opportunities,  by  means  of  fubterranean  drains,  for  removing 
all  nuifances  and  keeping  the  city  clean  and  healthy.  Tuefe  flre^ts  are 
interfeded  by  others,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  throw  the  town  into  a 
number  of  fquares,  with  dwelling  houfec  ira  trort,  and  office-houlos,  and 
little  gardens  behind.  Some  of  tlie  ftreets  are  conveniently  v/ide,  but  nioft 
of  them  are  much  too  narrow,  efpecially  for  (0  populous  a  city,  in  fo 
warm  a  climate.  B;iides  there  being  a  nurfery  for  various  dilcalcs  from 
their  confined  fituation,  they  bJive  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  ia 
cafe  of  fires,  the  deftrudive  eftcds  of  which  have  been  frequently  fck  m 
this  city.  The  houfes  which  have  been  lately  built,  are  brick,  with  tiled 
roofs.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlefton  are  elegant,  and  moft  of  them 
are  neat,  airy,  and  well  finilhed.  The  public  buildings  are  an  exchange. 
Hate  houfe,  armoury,  poor  houfe,  two  large  churches  for  Epifcopahani, 
two  for  Congregationalifts  or  Independents,  one  for  Scotch  Prelbvtcnans, 
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two  for  tht  Baptlfts,  one  for  the  German  Lutherans,  one  for  the  Metliod- 
ifts,  one  for  French  Proteftants— befides  a  meeting  houfe  for  Quakers,  and 
two  Jcwifh  fynagogues,  one  for  the  Portuguefc,  the  other  for  the  German 
Jews.  There  are  upwards  of  a  thoufand  Roman  Catholics  in  Charlefton, 
but  tkev  have  no  public  building  for  worlhip. 

In  1787,  there  were  1600  houfes  in  this  city,  and  9600  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  5400  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the  healthinefs  of  the  place, 
upwards  of  200  of  the  white  inhabitants  were  above  60  years  of  aee. 

Charlefton  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13  wards,  who 
choofe  as  many  wardens,  who,  from  among  themfelves,  eled  an  intendant 
of  the  citv.  The  intendant  and  wardens  from  the  city  council,  who  have 
power  to  make  and  enforce  bye  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  city. 

Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland,  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Boaufort  dif- 
tri«5t.  It  is  a  pleafant,  thriving  little  town,  of  about  50  or  60  houi'es,  and 
200  inhabiunts,  who  are  diftinguiihed  for  their  holpitality  and  poiite- 
nefs. 

George- TOWN,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  George-town  diftrid,  ftands  on  a 
fpct  of  land  near  the  junftion  of  a  nurriber  of  rivers,  which,  when  united 
in  one  broad  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Pedee,  fail  into  the  ocean  12  miles 
below  the  town.  Befidcs  thefc,  are  Puryfburgh,  Jackfonfboroug  i,  Orange- 
burgh,  Wynnlborough,  Cambridge,  Car.den  and  Columbia,  the  intended 
capital  of  the  ftate,  which  are  ail  inconfiderablc  villages  of  from  30  to  60 
dwelling  houfes. 

General  face  of  ihe  Coitr.try.")^  The  whole  ftate,  to  the  diftance  of  80 
miles  from  the  iea,  is  level,  and  aimoil  .ithout  a  ilone.  In  this  dlftance, 
by  a  gradual  afient  from  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  rifes  about  190  feet. 
Here  commences  a  curiuufly  uneven  country.  The  traveller  is  confrantly 
afcending  or  defcxuding  little  fand  hiils,  which  r.ature  feems  to  have 
difunited  in  a  froiic.  If  a  pretty  high  lea  were  fuddenly  arrcfted,  and 
transformed  into  fand  hills,  in  the  very  form  the  waves  exiftcd  at  the  mo- 
ment of  transformation,  it  would- prelent  the  eye  with  juft  fuch  a  view  as 
is  here  to  be  fccn.  Some  little  herbage,  and  a  few  Imall  pines  grow  even 
on  this  foU.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  few,  and  have  but  a  fcanty  i'ubfiftence 
on  corn  and  fwcet  potatoes,  which  grow  here  tolerably  well.  This  curi- 
ous country  continues  for  60  miles,  till  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  The 
Ridge,  140  miles  from  Charlefton.  Tnis  ridge  is  a  remarkable  trafl  of 
hign  ground,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea,  but  level  as  you  advance 
rorth-v/cft  from  its  fummit.  It  is  a  fine,  high,  healthy  belt  of  land,  well 
v/atcred,  and  of  good  foil,  and  extends  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad 
liver,  in  about  6**  50'  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Beyond  this 
ridge,  commences  a  country  cxadly  reiembllng  the  northern  ftates.  Here 
Jiills  and  dales,  with  all  their  verdure  and  variegated  beauty,  prefent 
ihcmfelvcs  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields,  which  arc  rare  in  the  low  country 
btgin  to  grow  common.  Here  Heaven  has  beftowed  its  blcfiings  with  a 
nioft  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is  much  more  temperate  and  heahhful  than 
nearer  to  tlic  fea.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable  woods — the  vallics 
watered  v.ith  beautiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  cqu.il  to  every 
vegetable  produdion.  This,  by  v.'ay  of  dililndion,  is  called  the  upper 
country,  where  are  different  modes  and  uiiiercnt  articles  of  cultivation ; 

where 
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where  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  differ- 
ent  tone.  The  land  ftill  rifes  by  a  gradual  afccnt ;  each  fucccedinc  hill 
overlooks  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced  220 
miles  in  a  north-weft  diredion  from  Charlefton,  the  elevaaon  of  the  land 
I  above  the  fea-coaft  is  found  by  mcnfuratlon,  to  be  about  800  feet.  Here 
commences  a  mountain  country,  which  continues  rifmg  to  the  wcftcra 
terminating  point  of  this  ftate. 

Sail  and  produdions.]  The  foil  maybe  divided  into  four  kinds,  firft, 
the  Pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Jnterfperfed  among 
the  pine-barren,  are  tradls  of  hud  free  of  timber,  and  of  every  kind  of 
growth  but  that  of  grafs.  Thefe  trails  are  called  Savannas,  conftitutin''- 
afecond  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind  is  that  of  the 
fwamps  and  /oiu  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam 
and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great  plenty,  cyprefi,  bays 
&c.  In  thefe  fwamps  j-ice  is  cultivated,  which  conllitut'es  the  llaple  com- 
modity of  the  ftate.  The  high-lands,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
oak  and  hiccory  lands,  conftitute  the  fourth  kind  of  foil.  The  natural 
growth  is  oak,  hiccory,  walnut,  pine,  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the 
low  cour.try,  are  cultivated,  Indian  corn,  principally ;  and  in  the  back 
country,  befidss  thefe,  they  raife  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  filk*. 

At  the  dlftance  of  about  1 10  miles  from  the  fea,  the  river  fwamps  for 
the  culture  of  rice  terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  quite  to  the 
rivers,  and  form  banks  in  fome  places,  feveral  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  afford  many  extenfive  and  delightful  views. 
Thefe  high  banks  are  interwoven  with  layers  of  leaves  aad  different  co- 
lored earth,  and  abound  with  quarries  of  free  ftone,  psbblec,  flint,  chryf- 
tals,  iron  ore  in  abaidance,  fllver,  lead,  fulphur  and  coarfe  diamonds. 

It  ii  curious  to  obferve  the  gradations  from  the  fea  coaJl  to  t.ie  upper 
country,  with  refpe£l  to  the  produce — the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the 
cultivators.  On  the  iilands  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  for  40  or  50  miles 
back  (and  on  the  rivers  much  farther)  the  cultivators  are  all  flaves.  No 
white  man,  to  fpeak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling  a  farm,  and  improv- 
ing it  for  himfelf  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no  negroes,  he  hires  him- 
feif  as  cverfeer,  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has  more  than  he  can  or  will 
attend  to,  till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf.  The  articles  cultivated,  are 
corn  and  potatoes,  which  are  food  for  the  negroes ;  rice  and  indigo,  for 
exportation.  The  foil  is  cultivated  almoft  wholly  by  manual  labor.  The 
plough,  till  fi;ice  the  peace,  was  fcarcely  ufed,  and  prejudices  ftill  exill 
againft  it. — In  the  middle  fettlements  negroes  are  not  fo  numerous.  The 
marter  attends  perfonally  to  his  own  bufinefs,  and  is  glad  to  afe  the 
plough  to  affift  his  negroes,  or  himfelf,  when  he  has  no  negroes.^  The 
foil  is  not  rich  enough  for  rice.  It  produces  moderately  good  indigo 
weed  ;  no  tobacco  is  raifcd  for  exportation.  The  farmer  is  contented  to 
raife  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  poultry,  and  a  little  wheat. — In  the  upper  coun- 
try, many  men  have  a  few  negroes,  and  a  it\y  have  matiy  ;  but  generally 
fpeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  See  the  nature  of  the /:ihn:re  pariicularly  d'f.rihtd  under  this  bead  in 

the  difcription  of  Georgia, 

northern 
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northern  fiiate?,  upon  the  ]ab©r  of  themfelves  and  families  for  fubfiftence. 
The  plough  is  ufed  almoft  wholly.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
&c.  are  raifed  for  food,  and  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  feme  wheat 
and  indigo  for  exportation. 

Manufatl tires.']  In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  country,  thp 
people  are  obliged  to  manufaiflure  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  clothes, 
and  moft  of  their  hufbandry  tools  ;  but  in  the  lower  country  the  inhabi- 
tants for  thefe  articles  depend  almoft  entirely  on  their  merchants.  It  is 
a  fadl  to  be  lamented,  that  manufaftures  and  agriculture,  in  this  and  the 
two  adjoining  dates,  are  yet  in  the  firft  ftages  of  improvement. 

CcnjUtuticn.'\  In  1776,  a  temporary  form  of  government  was  agreed  to 
by  the  freemen  of  South  Carolina,  affembled  in  congrefs ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1778,  it  was  eftablilhed  by  an  act  of  the  legillature.  By 
this  conftitution,  the  legiflative  authority  is  vefted  in  a  general  aflembly, 
to  con fift  of  two  diuindl  bodies,  a  fenate,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
Thefe  two  bodies,  jointly  by  ballot,  at  their  every  firft  meeting,  choofe 
a  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  both  to  continue  for  two  years,  and 
a  privy  council  (to  con fi ft  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  eight  other 
perfons)   all  of  the  protellant  religion. 

The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  muft  have  been  relidents  in  the 
ftate  for  10  years,  and  the  members  of  the  privy-council  5  years,  pre- 
ceding their  election,  and  poffefs  a  freehold  in  the  ftate  of  the  value  of 
atleaft  ten  thoufand  pounds  currency,  clear  of  debt. 

I'he  governor  is  eligible  but  two  years  in  fix  years,  and  is  vefted  with 
the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate. 

The  fenate  are  cliofen  by  ballot,  biennially,  on  the  laft  Monday  in 
November— thirteen  make  a  quorum.  A  fenator  muft  be  of  the  protef- 
tant  religion — muft  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years — muft  have  been  3 
refident  in  the  ftate  at  leaft  5  years :  and  muft  pofiefs  a  freehold  in  the 
parifli  or  diftrift  for  which  he  is  eleded,  of  at  leaft  ^^.2000  currency,  clear 
of  debt. 

The  laft  Monday  in  November,  biennially,  two  hundred  and  two  per- 
fons are  to  be  chofenin  dilFercnt  parts  of  the  ftate,  (equally  propdytioned) 
to  reprefent  the  freemen  of  the  ftate  in  the  general  aiiembly,  v/ho  are  to 
meet  with  the  fenate,  annually,  at  the  feat  of  government,  on  the  firft 
Monday  in  January. 

All  free  whitemen  of  21  years  of  age,  of  one  year's  refidence  in  the 
ftate,  and  poflelfing  freeholds  of  50  acres  of  land  each,  or  what  (hall  be 
deemed  equal  thereto,  are  qualified  to  eledl  reprefentatives. 

Every  fourteen  years  the  reprefentation  of  the  whole  fta.te  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned in  the  moft  equal  and  juft  manner,  according'to  the  particuhir 
and  comparative  ftrength  and  taxable  property  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  fame. 

All  money  bills  for  the  fupport  of  government,  muft  originate  in  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  fhall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the 
fej^.ate,  but  may  be  rejecled  by  them*. 

Mijiiften-  of  the  gofpel  are  ineligible  to  any  of  the  civil  ofRces  of  the 
ftate. 

•  This  is  in  imitation  of  tht  Britijh  confiitution,  ivhiU  the  rec  fans  for  this 
imitation  do  not  exijl. 

The 
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Thepowerof  impeaching  officers  of  the  ftate  is  veiled  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  majority  of  the  privy-council,  excrcife 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery. 

Juftices  of  the  peace  are  nominated  by  the  fenate  and  reprefentatives, 
jointly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  governor  during  pleafure. 

AH  other  judicial  officers  are  chofen  by  the  fenate  and  reprefentatives, 
jointly  and  (except  the  judges  of  the  court  of  chancery)  commiffioned  by 
the  governor  during  good  behaviour. 

All  religious  focieties,  who  acknowledge  that  there  is  one  God— a  fu- 
ture Hate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  that  God  is  to  be  publicldy 
worfhipped,  are  freely  tolerated. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  to  be  prefervcd  inviolate. 

No  part  of  this  conllitution  is  to  be  altered,  without  a  notice  of  ninety 
days  being  previoufly  given,  nor  then,  without  the  confent  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  fenato?  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

Laivs.]  The  laws  of  this  ftate  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particular  na 
ture,  excepting  what  arifes  from  the  permiffion  offlavery.     The  evidence 
of  a  Have  cannot  be  taken  againft  a  white  man,  and  the  mailer  who  kills 
his  flave  is  not  puniihable,  otherwife  than  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  1 2 
months  imprifonment. 

In  an  aft  of  this  ftate  for  regulating  and  fixing  the  falaries  of  feveral 

officers,  paffed  in  March  1787,  it  was  ordered  that  the  governor  fliould 

receive  a  falary  of  £.  900  llerling. 

Four  affociate  judges,         jT.  500  each       -       -  2000 

Attorney  general,  _  .  -  .       200 

Three  delegates  to  congrefs,  £.  600  each  -  1 800 

Auditor  of  public  accounts,         -         .       .         -         373:     6:  S 

Conwniffioners  of  the  treafury,  -         -  -  571:     8:   8 

Other  falaries  of  public  officers  mentioned  in  faid      7     , ,  .     ^     ~ 
n.        L  r  V  2,1 14. ;  o :  o 

act  to  the  amount  of  -  -  J         ^ 

Total,        -  /:-7>9S^-  15:  4 

State  0/ Literature.]  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  fent 
their  fons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the  war  and  fince,  they  have 
generally  fent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  ftates.  Thofe  who  have 
been  at  this  expence  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been  but  comparatively 
few  in  number,  fo  that  the  literature  of  the  ftate  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Sines 
the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flouriih.  There  are  feveral  flourifti- 
ing  academies  in  Charlefton — one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  illand — 
and  feveral  others  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Three  colleges  have  late- 
ly been  incorporated  by  laW' — one  at  Charlefton,  which  is  merely  nomi- 
Bal — one  at  Winnft)orough,  in  the  diftrirt  of  Camden — the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  diftria  of  Ninety-fix.  The  pubhc  and  private  donations 
for  the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges,  were  originally  intended  to  have 
been  appropriated  jointly,  for  the  ereitingand  fupportingof  one  refpcftablc 
college.  The  divifion  of  thefc  donations  has  fruftrated  this  defign.  The 
Mount  Sion  college,  at  ^^'innft)orough,  is  fiipported  by  a  refpeftable  fo- 

ciety 
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ciety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been  incorporated.  This  inftitution 
ifcurifnes,  and  bids  fair  for  ufefuinel's.  Tie  college  at  Cambridge  is  no 
more  than  a  grammar  fcioo!.  Taat  the  literature  of  this  ftate  might  be 
put  upon  a  refpcftable  footing,  nothing  is  v/anting  but  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 

LiMans.]  Tne  Cataba-.vs  are  the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  ftate. 
They  have  bat  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  Catabaw  river,  in 
latitude  34"  49',  o>i  ih?  boundary  line  between  NortK  and  South-Carolina, 
and  contains  about  45c  inhabitants,  of  w!iich  about  i  50  are  fighting  men. 

Reljgiai.]  The  people  of  this  Hate,  by  the  conftitution,  are  to  enjoy 
the  ngat  of  eleding  tneir  o.vnpaftors  or  clergy  ;  and  what  is  peculiar  to 
this  flate,  the  miriiter,  when  chofen,  is  required  by  the  confticution,  to 
fub^ribe  to  the  following  declaration,  (viz.)  '  Ti.at  he  is  determined, 
by  God's  grace,  cut  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  inftrud  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  to  teach  nothing  (as  required  of  neceflity  to  eter- 
nal falvation)  but  that  which  he  fhall  be  ,  ^rfuaded  may  be  concluded 
and  proved  from  the  fcripture  ;  that  he  will  ufe  both  public  and  private 
admonitions,  as  well  to  the  fick  aj  to  the  whole,  within  hir  cure,  as  need 
fliall  require,  and  occafion  fhall  be  given,  and  that  he  will  be  diligent  in 
prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  holv  fcriptures,  and" in  fuch  ;lujies  as  help 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fame— that  he  wil;  be  diligent  to  frame  his  own 
felf  and  family  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Chrift,  and  to  make  both 
himfelf  and  them,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  wholefome  examples  and  pat- 
terns to  the  flock  of  Chrill  ;  that  he  will  maintain  and  fet  forward  as  much 
as  he  can,  quictncfs,  peace,  and  love  among  all  people,  and  efpecially 
amorg  thofe  that  are  or  fhall  be  committed  to  his  charge.* 

Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were  put  on  an  equal 
footing— there  have  been  nodifputes  between  different  religious  focieties. 
They  all  agree  to  differ. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  ftate  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Prefijyterians,  Bap. 
tifts  and  Methpdifts.  From  the  moft  probable  calculations,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  religious  denominations  of  this  flate,  as  to  numbers,  may  be 
ranked  as  follows  :  Prefbyterians,  including  the  Congregational  and  In- 
dependent churches— Epilcopalians,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  &c. 

Population  and  Char ader.\  The  beft  eftimate  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
ftate  which  has  been  made,  fixe^  their  number  at  80,000  white  people,  and 
as  many  negroe  — feme  fay  there  is  120,000  negroes  in  this  ftate  ;  but  no 
aftual  cenfus  has  lately  been  made.  On  the  fea  coaft  there  are  manv  more 
flaves  than  freemen.  The  bulk  of  the  white  population  is  in  the  vvcftern 
parts  of  the  ftate.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  in.abi- 
tantsof  this  ftate,  except  what  arifes  from  the  mifchicvous  influence  of 
llavery;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  fouthern  ftates.  Slavery,  by  exempting  great  numbers  from  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  labour,  leads  to  luxury,  dilfipation  and  extiavagance.  The 
abfolute  authority  which  is  exercifed  over  their  flaves,  too  much  favours  a 
haughty,  fupercilious  behaviour.  A  difpofition  to  obey  the  chrifUan  pre. 
cept,  '  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  ihould  do  unto  us,'  is  not 
clienfhed  by  a  daily  exhibition  of  many  made  for  one.  The  Carolinians 
fooner  arrive  at  maturity,  both  in  their  bodies  and  minds,  than  the  natives 
of  colder   climates.     They  pofTefs  a   natural  quicknefs   and   vivacity  of 

geniu* 
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gcnms  rupenortothe  inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  but  too  pene-all^  . 
that  cntcrpnze  and  perfeverance,  which  are  neceflary  for  The  hi..Vft  ?^ 
tamments  in  the  arts  and  iciences.  They  have,  indeed,  feu-  mot'ives'"to 
enicrpnze  Inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  which  by  the  labor  of  the  nam 
produces  plentifully  and  creates  affluence-in  a  climate  which  favors  in 
dulscnce,  eafe,  and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  pleafures,  thev  too  jren"" 
rally  red  contented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranfaft  the  com. 
mon  affairs  of  life.  There  are  not  a  few  inllances,  houcver,  in  this  Ibte 
in  which  genius  has  been  united  with  application,  and  the  effcfts  of  their 
union  nave  been  happ%  experienced,  not  onlv  by  this  Hate,  but  by  the 
United  btatcs.  '  '  / 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  flaves,  furniOies  their  propric 
..-.;-s  withtne  means  of  hofpitality ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  ufe  thcfc 
means  wit.i  more  liberality.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fnare  no  pains  nor 
exper.ce  in  giving  the  higheft  pclilh  of  education  to  their  children  by 
enabling  them  to  travel,  aud  by  other  means  unattainable  to  thole  who 
have  but  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  afFable  and  eafy  in  their  manners,  and 
pohte  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  Tlie  ladies  want  the  bloom  of  the 
north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  appearance  and 
manners,  and  many  of  them  pofltrs  the  polite  and  elegant  accomplithments. 

Hunting  is  the  moll:  fashionable  amuiement  in  this  ftate.  At  this  the 
country  gentlemen  are  extremely  expert,  and  with  furprifmg  dexterity 
purfue  their  game  through  the  woods!  Theatrical  exhibitions  have  been 
prohibited  in  CharleRown.  Gaming  of  all  kinds  is  more  difcountenanced 
among  failiionable  people  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  Hates.  Twice 
a  year,  Ibtedly,  a  clafs  of  fportive  gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing dates,  have  tlieir  horfe-races.  Bets  of  ten  and  fifteen  hundred  gui- 
neas are  fometimes  laid  on  thefs  occafions. 

There  is  no  inftance,  perhaps,  in  which  the  richer  clafs  of  people  tref- 
pafs  more  on  propriety  than  in  the  ir.cde  of  conducing  their  funerals. 
That  a  decent  relpeft  be  paid  to  the  dead,  is  the  natural  dictate  of  refined 
j  humanity  ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  fumptuous  and  extenfive  cntertaih- 
iments^,_fp!ended  decorations,  and  pompous  ceremonies,  which  a  mifguid- 
ed  fafnion  has  here  introduced  and  rendered  necefiary.  In  Charlefton  and 
lother  parts  of  the  date,  no  perfons  attend  a  funeral  any  more  than  a  wed- 
•dlng,  uniefs  they  are  particularly  invited.  Wine,  punch,  and  all  kinds 
Oi  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  cake,  &:c.  in  profufion,  are  handed  round  on  thefe 
folemn  occafions.  In  fhort,  one  would  fuppofe  that  tiie  religious  proverb 
|Cf  the  wife  man,  *  It 'is  better  to  go  to  the  houle  of  mourning  than  to 
the  houfe  of  feading,''  would  be  unintelligible  and  wholly  inapplicable 
here,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguiih  the  houfc  of  mourning  from 
the  houfe  of  feading 

The  Jews  in  Charledon,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
dead,  have  this :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  the  corpfe 
is  depofited  in  the  grave,  the  coriiii  is  opened,  and  a  fmail  bag  of  earth, 
taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  tiie  head  of  the  deceafed  ; 
then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufalem,  and  careful- 
ly kept  for  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  p,ut  upon  the  eyes  of  the  corpfe,  in 
token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of  their  e.'cpeflations  of 
returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time. 
i  F  f  Military 
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Military  Strength. '\  There  are  about  20, coo  fighting  men  in  this  llate. 
About  10  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfon,  on  James  Ifland,  at  the 
entrance  of  Charlefton  harbour,  by  which  no  veffel  can  pafs,  unlefs  the 
mafter  or  mate  m:ike  oath  that  there  is  no  malignant  diftemper  O'l 
board.  Thefe  10  men  are  the  only  ftanding  force  of  this  ftate.  The  mi- 
litia laws,  enabling  that  every  fresman  between  16  and  50  years  of  age, 
fhall  be  prepared  for  war,  have  been  but  indifferently  obeyed  fmce  the 
peace. 

Public  Revenue  and  Expeyiccs.'\  The  public  revenue  of  this  ftate  is,  no- 
minally, about  j^. 90,000  fterling.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  "not 
collefted,  or  paid  in  public  fecurlties,  which  are  much  depreciated.  The 
expences  cf  government  are  about  jT.  16,000  fterling. 

Mode  of  Lc-uying  Taxes.'\  There  is  a  general  impoft  of  3  per  cent,  and 
other  imports  varying  from  3  to  10  percent,  payable  on  the  importaiiou 
of  merchandize  from  foreign  countries.  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of 
the  ftate,  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on  lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  taxed  according  to  their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand 
divifions  ;  the  firft  reaches  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  extent  of  the  flowing 
cf  the  tides ;  the  fecond  from  thefe  points  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers ;  .ir.d 
thence  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  the  wcftem  fettlement  makes  the  third. 
Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more  exaftly  afcertaining  the  v.-iliic 
of  the  lands,  are  fubdivided  into  2 1  difterent  fpecics.  Tne  moft  vaiuribie 
of  which  is  eftimated  at  fix  pounds,  and  the  leaft  valuable  at  one  ftiillin* 
per  acre.  One  per  cent,  on  the  value  thus  eftimated,  is  levied  from  all 
granted  lands  in  the  ftate.  The  colleftion  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the 
office  of  flieriff,  but  is  commitled  to  particular  gentlemen  appointed  for 
that  purpofc. 

EJiimate  of  Datnages  fuftained  in  the  late  fFar.l  The  damages  which  this 
ftate  fuftained  in  the  late  war  are  thus  eilimated.  The  two  entire  crops 
of  1780  and  1781,  both  of  which  were  ufed  by  the  B  itilh — The  crop  of 
1782  taken  by  the  Americans — About  25,000  negroes — Many  thoufands 
of  pounds  worth  of  plate,  andhoulholJ  furniture  in  abundance. — The  vil- 
lages of  George-town  and  Camden  burnt The  lofs  to  the  citizens  di- 

reftly  by  the  plunderings  and  devaftations  of  the  Britiih  army — and  indi- 
redlly  by  American  impreflments,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  together  with  the  heavy  debt  of  ^T.  1,200,000  fterling,  incurred  : 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  in  one  aggregate  view,  make  the  price  of  inde- 
pendance  to  South  Carolina,  exclufive  of  the  biood  of  its  citizens,  up- 
wards of  j^. 3,000,000  fterling. 

State  of  the  Pradice  of  Pl:yfic.'\  The  praftice  of  Phyfic  throughout  th( 
ftate,  is  reputable,  particularly  in  Charlefton,  whicii  contains  more  rrgulari 
bred  phyficians,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that,  in  common  witii  the  other 
parts  of  America,  extraordinary  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  pcrfoi's  of  real 
fkill  rarely  fare  better,  and  fometimes  worfe,  than  thofj  of  moaL-ratc  ta^ 
lents  and  contracted  education. 

Ccrnmcrcel 
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Cc»i>;ia-ce.]  The  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  maniifaftures  occafions 
a  vail  coniuniptioa  of  foreign  imported  articles ;  but  the  quantities  and 
value  of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  ftaie, 
except  when  there  are  large  importations  of  negroes.  The  following  lilt 
!of  exports,  which  was  copied  from  the  cuftom-.Houfe  books  in  Charlellon, 
will  give  an  accurate  and  i'atisfadory  idea  of  the  variety  and  qu.intiiy  of 
articles  exported  from  the  port  of  Charlcrton. 


B 


General  EXPORTS  from 

Barrels  rice. 
Half-barrels  ditto, 
Hoglnead^  tobacco, 
Cafks  indigo, 
Hog  [heads  Jeer  Mns, 
B.iles  ditto. 
Racoon  {kins. 
Otter  ikins, 

Hogfliead  Beaver  fkins. 
Bale,  ditto, 
X,  ditto, 

'oaiids,  ditto, 
ag  wool, 

3ags  cotton, 

'ounds  ditto, 

Sags  feathers, 

Pounds  ditto, 

Barrels  pitch, 

Barrels  tar, 

Barrels  rofin. 

Barrels  turpentine, 

Barrels  fpirits  of  turpent 

Feet  lumber, 

Peet  iTiingles, 
eet  flaves. 


Charlejion,  South-Carolina,  from  No- 
lo November,   1 7  87. 

61,745     Logs  cedar, 
Plank,- 
Feet  cedar, 
Bulhels  corn, 
Firkins  butter. 
Barrels  beef. 
Barrels  perk. 
Boxes  foap. 
Boxes  candles, 
Cafks  bees-wax, 
Caflcs  ground  nuts, 
Hogfheads  Pink  root, 
Cafks  fnake  ditto. 
Boxes  ginfeng  ditto. 
Bales  farfaparilla, 
Cafks  ditto. 
Bundles  ditto. 
Hides  leather. 
Sides  ditto, 
Ca^lis  bacon  hams. 
Pounds  ditto, 
Cafks  oranges, 
Drlcks, 
Reeds, 
Horns, 


6,882 

5'493 

2,783 

205 

256 

767 

12 

I 

I 

875 
I 

33 
131 

31 
600 

1,904 
2,230 

739 

3'707 

me,    32 

1,057,600 

3,6895600 

1,023,700 


vcmbery  1 7  86, 

2,726 

5H 

8,800 

29,088 

1,11 1 

362 

176 

-   259 

119 

42 

51 

4 
28 

3 
10 

-   '5 

57 
3,308 

4,212 
13 

3'455 

21 

97,000 

121,800 

6,900 


AMERICAN  produce  imported  into,  attd  exported  from,  Charlejion. 


parrels  flour. 
Barrels  bread, 
\egs  ditto, 
(barrels  fifh, 
■^intals  ditto. 
Pounds  ditto, 
barrels  potatoes. 


8,783 
735 
835 
965 
1 10 
900 
360 


Budiels  ditto. 
Barrels  onions. 
Bunches  ditto, 
Bulhels  oats. 
Barrels  apples. 
Barrels  cyder. 


1,238 

36 

14,624 

360 

72 
56 


FOREIGN  produce  i:7iporied  into,  and  exported  from,   Charlejion. 

^     ^      ,         1  ,  -,  Caflis  and  barrels  ditto,       -        1 2 1 

logOieads  and  puncheons,    7     ^^^     Pipes  wine.         -         -         -       31 

*  Hogiheads  ditto,         -         -         41 

F  f  2  Calki 
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Cafks  ditto. 

569 

Cafes  ditto. 

358 

Pipes  brandy. 

91 

Ca/ks  ditto,           -              - 

88 

Cafes  gin. 

1. 561 

Hogfheads  and  caflcs  porter. 

324 

Bulhels  fait. 

16,332 

Hogfheads  molaflas. 

560 

Hogflieads  fugar. 

32 

Chefts  ditto. 

375 

Cafks  ditto. 

276 

Hoglheads  coffee. 

3 

Cafics  ditto,         -         -       _ 

182 

Bags  ditto. 

■       71 

Pounds  ditto. 

5,500 

Hogfheads  cocoa. 

30 

Cafics  ditto. 

94 

Bags  ditto. 

106 

Bags  pimento. 

H3 

Tons  logwood. 

220| 

Quintals  ditto. 

300 

Pieces  ditto. 

598 

Tons  fuftick. 

4I3: 

Pieces  ditto. 

2,078 

Tons  lignum  vitae. 

5°^ 

Pieces  ditto. 

300 

Pieces  yellow  fanders. 

449 

Pounds  yellow  fanders. 

6,450 

Pieces  cane  wood. 

"^  0 

Pieces  elephants  teeth. 

IS 

Tons  iron. 

•^-  + 

Bars  ditto. 

229 

Tons  coal,        _         .        . 

220 

Tons  Ruffia  hemp. 

1 

Pounds  ditto. 

II,2CO 

Cables,          .            -            . 

6 

Coils  cordoge. 

s 

Pounds  ditto. 

1 0,0c  0 

Anchors, 

6 

Hogfheads  goods  of   different  |  .  ^ 

kinds  exported. 

S' 

Cafks  ditto. 

55- 

Bales  ditto. 

150 

Trunks  ditto. 

14CJ 

Cafes  and  boxes  ditto. 

490 

Crates  ditto. 

IC2 

Bundles  ditto. 

51 

Jugs  and  jars  ditto. 

-       2C9 

Kegs  ditto,         -         -       - 

477 

Loofe  pieces  duck  andOfnab 

arg,iS5 

Iron  pots. 

512 

Grind  and  queen  flones. 

-     45 

Logs  mahogany. 

2,967 

Feet  ditto. 

18,638 

VESSELS  cleared  out  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  CharhJion,from  NcveTr.ler,  1 ' 
to  No-vember,    1787,  belonging  to  the follcujing  nations : 

AMERICA, 


S6, 


40 

3 

Ships,  meafuring, 
Snows,  ditto. 

95 
285 

312 

Brigs,    ditto. 
Sloops,  ditto. 
Schooners,  ditto. 

735     Veffels. 


GREAT    B  R  I 


35 

4 

46 

35 
28 


Ships,  meafuring 
Snows,  ditto. 
Brigs,  ditto. 
Sloops,  ditto. 
Schooners,  ditto. 


148    VefTels. 


7.372 
252 

Tony, 
diito. 

9.824 

11,650 

ditto, 
ditto. 

12,433 

ditto. 

41.531 

Tons. 

T  A  I  N. 

7.152 

Tons. 

535 
5,632 
2,160 
1,288 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

16.787 

Tons. 
SPAIN 

S  O  U  T  H     C  A  R  O  L  I  N  A. 

SPAIN. 

2  Brigs,  meafuring  -  .  2^3  T^^^^ 

3  Sloops,  ditto,                  .                   ,  ,50  ^-^^^^ 
59     Schooners,  ditto,                 -                 .  650  ditto. 

4+     Veffels.  -  -  .  ,,073     Tons. 

FRANCE. 

1  Snow,  meafuring  -  .  jgo     Tq„5_ 

3  Brig^,  ditto,  -  .  .  235     ditto. 

2  Sloops,  ditto,  -  -  .  jjg     ditto^ 
2     Schooners,  ditto,             -                  -                  162     ditto. 

8     VefTels.               .  .             .                ~   ^^^^^ 

UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

I      Ship,  meafuring  -              -                 290     Tons. 

4  Brigs,  ditto,  -             -                -             509     ditto. 

5  Veflels.  -  - 

IRELAND. 

1     Ship,  meafuring  ... 

1  Brig,  ditto,  _  _  _ 

2  Veflels.  _  -  -  . 

I  Ship,  Altona, 

1  Brig,  Bremin, 

I  Brig,  Denmark, 

I  Brig,  Hamburg, 

I  Brig,  Auftria,-  _  .  _ 

947     VelTels,  meafuring  -  -  62,118,    Tons. 

The  amount  of  the  above  exports  in  flerling  money,  has  been  ellimatcd 
at  j^. 505, 279  19  5.  In  the  moft  fuccefsful  feafons  there  have  been  as 
many  as  140,000  barrels  of  rice,  and  1,300,000  pounds  of  indigo,  ex- 
ported in  one  year.  The  average  price  of  rice,  fmce  the  peace,  has  been 
fVom  12  to  14  (hillings  flerling  the  hundred;  and  of  indigo,  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts,  3  (liillings  and  nine  pence.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  incon- 
fequence  of  the  depopulation  of  labourers,  the  bad  ilate  of  the  fields,  and 
from  a  fucceflion  of  bad  feafons,  the  planters  have  made  yearly  but  little 
more  than  half  a  common  crop. 

The  following  '  abftratft'  from  a  gentleman  accurately  informed  on  the 
fubjed,  contains  much  ufeful  information,  and  demands  a  place  under 
this  head. 

G  e  N  E  E  A  I 


799 

Tons. 

218 

Tons. 

101 

ditto. 

319 

Tons. 

280 

ditto. 

164 
130 

127 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

438 
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General  Abstract  of  the  Debt  of  the 

Stat 

cc/"  South  Carolina, 

Huppofed  -value  of  imports 
of  Weft  India  and  European 
goods,  as  per  entries,  made 
at  the  treafury  office. 

Amount  of  imports,  tvith 
charges  en  dry  goods ,  ivhicL 
are  included  in  the  Europe- 
an invoices, though  not  in  the 
entt  ies  at  the  trecfury,  the 
a'verage  of  ^which  is  from 
loto  15  per  cent. 

5 

Vs. 

c 

Suppofed  neat  proceeds  of 
negroes,  for 'which  the  'ven- 
der is  here  held  accountable 
to  the  ?nerchant  in  Europe. 

One  yearns  intereft  on  the 
lajt  balances. 

500,000 

745'775       1 
1,376,224     ic 
1,624,613     14 

280,000           315,000 
700,000           787,500 
390,300           438,750 
280,000           315,000 

1003 

4434 
276:5 

532 

40,471        1     25,000 
178,911     18    37,288     15 
111,688    16    63,8ii      4 

21,466      4   81,230    14 

4,246,613       5 

1,650,000        1,856,000 

£l37i3_5£i532L_L9 

1212,330    13 

N.  B.  Vaft  quantities  of  goods  imported  in  the  above  years,  were,  on 
account  of  foreigners,  and  fold  at  verdue  and  otherwife,  greatly  under 
their  firll  coll  in  Europe,  and  many  bad  debts  were  contraded,  both 
which  ought  to  be  dedacled  frgm  the  above  balance  of  j^.  1,626,761  16, 
which  deduftedj  it  is  computed,  will  reduce  the  balance  to  about 
^.1,400,000. — It  is  computed  that  the  goods  now  left  in  ftores,  will 
amount  to  at  leail  ^.500,000  ;  but  as  there  was  likewife  a  conuder-bb 
value  at  the  evacuation,  as  well  as  debts  contrafled  during  the  iime  the 
Britifh  held  the  city  as  a  garrifon,  no  dedudion  can,  with  propriety,  b? 
made  on  that  account. 


Statement  of  the  fuppofed f: 


ure  trade  of  the  ft  ate  {^allo-ivitig  an  annual  impor- 
of  the  private  debts  cf  the  State, 
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from  iji  January,    1783,   to  \J}  January,    1787,   both  indufive. 
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1784  to  1785 
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1,376,224   ic 
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1785  to  1786 

463,576 

370,860    Ifc 
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1786  to  1787 
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1,626  761    16 

2,208,787   19 

6,667,731  13 

1,617,946 

1,294,356    \t 

^'^71,375      1 

N.  B.  The  above  exports  are  the  produce  of  South-Carolina,  and  are 
exclufive  of  dry  goods,  rum,  fugar,  fait,  coffee,  &c.  Ihipped  to  North  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Eaft- Florida,  Bahamas  and  Savannah,  neither  arc  the  ex- 
ports from  George-town  and  Beaufort  included  therein,  though  at  a  mo- 
derate calculation  all  thofe  articles  for  the  above  years  may  be  eftimated 
at 

In  the  exports,  fpecie  is  not  included,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  fum 
annually  fent  from  hence  is  from  _£.  150,000  to  ^.200,000  at  lealt. 

tation  of  lOOO  negroes)  toJIrei.v  the  period  of  time  necejjaryfor  the  extingmjbment 
en  the  foregoing  principles. 
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The  balance  of  ^T, 500,000  fterlir.g  is  the  fappofed  amount  of  the  fo- 
reign private  debt  of  tnis  ftatc  at  the  commenccnier.t  of  the  late  war. 

The  foregoing  c.ilciihitions  -A/ere  made  during  the  period  the  inftalment 
aft  was  in  progrefs  in  the  legiflaturs,  and  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  ftate 
of  the  debt,  tiian  any  other  that  wa5  produced  at  that  time,  except  fome 
that  were  calculated  with  a  view  to  extend  tiie  inftalments  as  far  as  pofli- 
bie  ;  but  as  the  importation  of  negroes  is  prohibited  for  three  years,  the 
balance  of  debt  at  the  end  of  that  time,  fay  I^/Iarch  1 790,  v/ill  be  reduced 
to  ^.580,093. 

It  is  to  beobferved  that  the  value  of  exports  in  this  calculation,  are  not 
rated  higher  than  the  nominal  value  hercsin  the  late  bad  feafons  ;  fo  that 
a  few  fucceisful  crops  v/ould  decreafe  the  debt  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

PraBicc  of  the  Laxv,  Courts,  ciff.]  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  coun- 
try in  1669,  to  the  year  1769,  a  fmgle  court,  called  the  Court  o?  Common 
Fleas,  was  thought  iufficient  to  tranfacl  the  judicial  bufmefs  of  the  ftate. 
This  court  was  invariably  held  at  Charlellon,  where  all  the  records  were 
kept,  and  all  civil  bufincfs  tranfafted.  As  the  province  increafed,  incon- 
veniences arofe,  and  created  uneafinefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  an  aft  was  palled  in  1769,  by  which 
the  province  was  divided  into  feven  diftri<fls,  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  Court  of  Common  Fleas  (inverted  with  the  powers  cf  the  fame  court 
in  England)  fat  four  times  a  year  in  Charlellon.  By  the  above  mention- 
ed ad,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  empowered  to  fit 
as  Judges  of  the  Court  of  SefTions,  invelted  with  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  England,  in  the  criminal  jurifdidion.  The  aft  likewifc 
directed  the  Judges  cf  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  SelTions  in 
Charlefton  diltrict,  to  divide,  and  two  of  the  Judges  to  proceed  on  what 
is  called  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  other  two  on  the  Southern  Circuit, 
diftributing  jufiice  in  their  progrefs.  This  was  to  be  done  twice  in  the 
year.  This  mode  of  adminircering  jnllice  continued  till  1785,  when,  bv 
the  unanimous  exertions  of  the  two  upper  difbifts,  an  aft  was  pafl'ed,  efla- 
blilliing  ccuntv  courts  in  all  the  counties  of  the  four  diilrifts  of  Camden, 
Ninety-Six,  Cherav.-s  and  Orangeburg  ;  in  the  two  1  aft,  however,  the  law 
has  not  taken  efTeft.  The  County  Courts  arc  empowered  to  fit  four  tim.cs 
in  a  year.  Before  the  c'tablirnment  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  re- 
fided  at  Charlellon,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  government ;  and  the 
Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  and  genteel  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Since 
this  cllablifhm.ent,  lawyers  have  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  fettled 
ih  different  parts  of  the  couniry,  and  law-fuits  have  been  multiplied  beyond 
all  former  knowledge. 

Hijiory.']  The  reformation  in  France  occafioned  a  civil  war  between 
the  Proteftant  and  Catliolic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During  thefe  do- 
meftic  troubles  Jafpcr  de  Coligni,  a  principal  commander  of  the  Protef- 
tant army,  fitted  out  tv.'o  fhips,  and  fent  them  with  a  colony  to  America, 
under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribaud,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  a  retreat 
from  perfecution.  Ribaud  landed  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called 
Albemarle  river,  in  North- Carolina.  This  colony,  after  enduring  incre- 
dible haidfliips,  was  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards,  No  further  attempts 
were  made  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  \\.  of 
F-pgland.  Mention  is,  however,  made  of  Sir  Robert  Heath's  having  ob- 
tained 
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tained  a  grant  of  Caror-na,  from  Charles  I.  m  1630;  but  no  feltlemcnts 
were  made  in  confcquence  of  this  grant. 

In  1662,  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  feven  others,  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  lying  bjf.vcL-u  the  3  ill  and' 
36th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

A  fecond  charter,  given  two  years  after,  enlarged  their  boundaric;, 
and  comprehended  all  that  province,  territory,  &c.  extending  calhvard  as 
fir  as  the  north  end  of  Currotuck  inlet,  upon  a  lirai^ht  line  wefterlv  to 
AVyonoke  creek,  which  lies  within,  or  r.bout  latitude  36^  30  ;  and  fo 
wcil,  in  a  diredt  line  as  far  as  the  South  lea ;  and  foutrt  and  wclhvnri 
as  for  as  29°  north  latitude,  inclufive,  and  fo  well  in  dircd  lines  to  th3 
South  fea*.  Of  this  large  territory,  the  king  conllitute  I  thefe  eight  per- 
foDs  ablblute  Lords  Proprietors — invefting  them  with  all  necelfary  powers 
to  fettle  and  govern  tjie  fame. 

Nothing  was  fucccfsfully  done  towards  the  fettlcment  of  this  country 
till  1669.  At  this  time  the  proprietors,  in  virtue  of  their  powers,  en- 
gaged the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  frame,  for  tliem,  aconfLltation  and  body 
of  laws.  This  conflitution,  confining  of  120  articles,  was  ariflocratica!, 
and  chough  ingenious  in  theory,  could  never  be  fuccefsfully  reduced  to 
pratlice. 

Tliree 

*  Various  caufes  ha've  re-ndcrcd  it  cxpedievt  to  di-ijide  this  e:<tcnfi-ve  terri- 
tcry.  In  1788,  North-Carolina  ivas  erecled  into  a  feperaie  proziince.  In 
1732,  George  II.  granted  to  certain  trie/fees  therein  mentioned,  and  to  their 
J'uccejfcrs,  a  charter  of  all  that  part  of  Carolina  lying  bet-Meen  the  moji  nor- 
thern Jiream  of  Sa-vannah  ri'ver  ;  vjej1--u:a.rd,  from  the  heads  of  thefe  rivers, 
rejpecri'vely  in  dircd  lines  to  the  K)Outh  fea,  incliifivcly,  'vjith  all  ifands  -within 
20  leagues  of  the  fame. 

In  1 76 1,  the go-~jer7ior  of  South-Carcli/ia,  conceiving  that  the  lands  lying' 
foi'.th  cf  Alatamaka  rinjer,  belonged  to  South  Carolina,  granted  fe-iieral  trafis 
of  f aid  land.  Upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  government  of  Georgia,  of 
the  Jutpofed  encroachrnent  en  their  territory,  his  ?najejiy  ijjued  a  proclamation 
in  1763,  annexing  to  Georgia  ell  the  lands  lying  betivecn  the  river  Alata- 
maha  and  Si'.  Mary's.  The  boundary  line,  diz'iding  the  t-zvo  pro'jinces  (r.yvj 
fates)  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  been  long  thefuhjed  of  ccntro-'jer- 
fy  ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  bel-Mcen  the  North-Carolina  line,  and 
a  line  to  run  due  n.veft  from  the  mouth  of  "1  ugulo  and  Kecm^ee  rivers ;  confe- 
quently  that  fpct  r.vas  the  head  of  Savannah  river ',  tht  latter  ccni ended 
that  tbefo'.'.rce  of  Keonvee  river  --was  to  be  ccv.fdered  as  the  head  of  Sa-vannah 
ri-ver. 

For  the  purpof  of  fettling  this  contro-verfy,  commijjioners  -ivere  appointed  in 
April  1787,  by  the  contending  fates — vefted  ivith  full  pcvjers  to  determine 
the  contrcverted  boundary,  luhich  they  fixed  as  follo=vjs  : 

'  The  mcft  northern  branch  or  frcam  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the 
fea  or  mouth  cf  fuch  fream,  to  the  fork  or  ccnflcience  of  the  rivers  noxv  called 
Tagulo  and  Keo-iuee  and  from  thence  the  moft  northern  branch  or Jt  re  am  of  the 
faid  ri-ver  T ugulo  till  it  interfefts  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South-Carolina, 
if  the  faid  branch  of  T ugulo  extends  fo  far  north,  refer^^'ing  all  the  ifands  in 

the 
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Three  clafies  of  nobility  were  to  be  ellabliihecl,  (viz.)  barons,  cafTiques 
and  landgraves.  The  firfl:  to  poflefs  twelve — the  fecond  twenty-four — 
the  third  forty-eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  unaliena- 
ble. 

In  1669,  William  Sayle,  being  appointed  firlt  governor  of  this  ccun-  | 
try,  embarked  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  nech  of  land  where  | 
Charle'lon  now  ftands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  government,  a  period  of 
50  years  (reckoning  from  1669  to  1719)  th.e  colony  was  involved  in  per- 
petual quarrclc.  Oftentimes  they  were  harraffed  by  the  Indians — fome- 
timcs  infefted  with  pirates — frequently  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifli  fleets — conflantly  uneafy  under  their  injudicious  government — and 
quarrelling  with  their  governors. — But  their  inofl  bitter  difientions,  were 
I'jfpccting  religion.  The  Epifcopalians,  being  more  numerous  than  the 
DiiTenters,  attempted  to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  feat  in  the  iegiilature. 
Tjiele  attempts  were  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  that  the  church  of  England,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  was  eftablifhed  by  law.  This  illiberal  a-fc  threw 
the  colony  into  the  utraoft  confufion,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  oi'  evil 
confequences,  which  proved  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  revoi-ition. 
Notwithftanding  the  a6l  ellablilhing  the  church  of  England  was  repeal- 
ed, tranquility  was  not  reftored  to  the  colony.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment was  generally  dcfircd  by  tlie  colonifts.  They  found  that  they  were 
not  funiciently  prote<!ricd  by  their  proprietary  conftitution,  and  effcvUed  a 
revolution  about  the  year  17 19,  and  the  government  became  regal. 

In  1728,  the  proprietors  accepted  jT. 22,500  fteriing  from  the  crown, 
for  the  property  and  jurifdidion,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  referved 
his  8th  of  the  property,  which  has  never  yet  been  formally  given  up.  At 
this  time  th-?  conftitution  v/as  new  rsodeilcd,  and  tne  territory,  limited  by 
the  original  charter,  v/as  divided  into  North  and  South-Caroiinas. 

From  this  period  the  colcny  began  to  floarilli.  It  was  protected  Iv 
a  government,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Erkglifli  conftitution.  Ui\'.. 
the  foftering  care  of  the  mother  country,  its  growth  was  aftonilluivlv 
j-apid.  iJctwecn  the  years  1763  and  1765,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  mere  than  doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wiih  for  a  ch.angc  in  their 
political  conftitution,  till  the  memorable  ftampad,  pafted  in  1765. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  various  attempts  were  made  by  Great-Bri- 
tain to  tax  her  colonies  without  her  confcnt.  Thefe  attempts  were  in- 
variably  oppofed.     The  Congrefs,  v/ho  met  at  Philadelphia  this  year, 

ihe /aid  ri-ucrs  Favatincb  andTuguln  to  Georgia — but  if  the  /aid  branch  cr 
flrcam  c/T s'gulo  dees  not  extend  to  the  north  homtdarv  line  of  South-Carolinat 
then  a  lueji  line  to  the  MiJJifipp  to  be  draiva  from  the  head  fpring  or  fource 
rf  the  faid  branch  of  '1  itgulo  ri'ver,  'which  extends  to  the  ihigheji  northern 
iatitudf,  jhall  for  e-z^r  hereafter  form  the  feparation  limit  and  boundary  Ic- 
ii^een  the  (laics  of  South-Carolina  tzaa  Gccrs^ia. 

It  is  Jupptfcd,  in  the  map  of  this  fate,  that  the  mojl  northern  branch  rf  Tu- 
j[i:lo  ricer,  tnterfeds  the  northern  boundary  of  South-Carolina,  nvhich,  if  it 
i'efad,  brings  the  fate  to  a  point  in  latitude  35°,  and  about  8°  35'  ivejl 
ioKgitudc from  Philadelphia. 

unanimouny 
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unanlmoufly  approved  the  oppofition,  and  on  the  19th  of  Apvil,  war 
commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  contcft  for  independence,  this  ftate  was  a  great 
fufferer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  the  war.  It  feels  and  la- 
ments thelofs  of  many  of  its  noble  citizens.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been 
emerging  from  that  melancholy  confufion  and  poverty,  in  which  it  was 
generally  involved  by  tne  devaluations  of  a  rclentldrs  enemy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  fail   multiplying  by  emigrations  from  other  ftates — the  agri- 

cultaral  interelb  of  the  ftate  are   reviving — commerce   is    fiourilhing 

ceconomy  is  becoming  more  fafhionable — and  fcience  begins  to  fpread 
her  falutary  influences  among  the  citizens. — And  fnould  t'se  political  dif- 
ficulties, which  have,  for  feveral  years  pa(t,  unhappily  divided  the  inha- 
bitants, fublide,  as  is  hoped,  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  government, 
this  ftate,  from  her  natural  commercial  and  agricultural  advanta~c:i,  and 
the  abilities  of  her  leading  gharafters,  proniifes  to  become  out-  of  the 
richell  in  the  union. 
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SITUATION  and  extent. 

Miles. 
Length  600  1   ^Q^^yQ^^  I  ^i"  and  35°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  250  3  \    5°  and  16°  Weft  Longitude. 

^  ,  .  ,  TQOUNDEDeaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  fouth,  by 
jiouH^anes.]  j^  Eaft  and  Weft  Floridas ;  v/eft,  by  the  river  Miff.fippi; 
north  andnorth-eaft,  by  South- Carolina,  and  by  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  South-Carolina. 

Civi/  {Ji-vijions.']   That    part  of  the  ftate  v/hich  has  been  laid  out  ia 
counties,  is  divided  as  follows : 

Connties,  Principal  To-tvns. 

Chatham,  Savannah,  lat.  32°  5'. 

Effingham,  Ebenezer. 

Burke,  .  "WayneJhurgh  and  Louifviile- 

Richmond,  Augusta. 

Wilkes,  Wafhington. 

Liberty,  Sanbury. 

Glynn,  Brunfwick. 

Camden,  St.  Patrick's. 

Wafnington,  Golphinton. 


Greene,  Greenftjurg, 

Franklin^ 


Bafore 
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Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  all  the  foutliern  ftates,  was  divided 
into  parifhes ;  but  this  mode  of  divifion  13  now  aboliflied,  and  that  of 
counties  has  fucceedcd  in  its  room. 

Chief  To~-j7is.'\  'Ihc  prefcnt  feat  of  government  in  this  ftate  is  Au- 
Gt/STA.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  v.eft  bank  of  Savannah  river,  about 
134  miles  from  the  fea,  and  117  north-weft  of  Savannah.  The  town, 
which  contains  not  far  from  200  houfcs,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain  ;  and  as 
it  enjoys  the  belt  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  central  fituation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  counties,  is  rifmg  fall  imo  importance. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  fcands  on  a  high  fandy 
blufF,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tlie  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  1 7  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  tov/n  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallellogram, 
and,  including  its  fubiirbs,  contains  227  dwelling-houfes,  one  Epiicopal 
church,  a  German  Lutheran  church,  a  Prefovterian  church,  a  Synagogue, 
and  Court-houfe.  The  manner  of  its  inh^vbitantG,  exclufive  of  the  blacks, 
amount  to  about  8^0,  feventy  of  whom  are  Jev/c. 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  10  miles  from  if, 
there  were,  in  the  fummerof  1787,  about  2300  inhabitants.  Of  thefe,  192 
v/ere  above  50  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  The  ages  of  a  lady 
and  her  fix  children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  385  years. 
This  computation,  which  was  aduallymade,  fcrves  to  fnew  that  Savannah 
is  not  really  fo  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly  reprefentcd. 

Su  N  B u  R  Y  is  a  fea  port  town,  favoured  with  a  fife  and  very  convenient 
harbour.  Several  fmall  iflands  intervene,  and  partly  obftrutt  a  dirert  view 
of  the  ocean  ;  and,  interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  paffage  out  to 
ica,  winding,  but  not  difficult.  It  is  a  very  pleafant,  healthy  town,  and  is 
the  refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Midway  and  New- 
port, during  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Britlih  in  the  late 
war,  but  is  now  recovering  its  former  populoufnefs  and  importance. 

Brunsv/ick,  in  Glynn  county,  lat.  31°  10',  is  fituated  at  the  moi:: 
cf  Turtle  river,  at  v/hich  place  this  river  empties  itfelf  into  St.  Simon" 
found.  Erunfwick  has  a  fafe  harbour,  and  lufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  wl-iole  of  his  Molt  Chriftian  Majefty's  fleet;  and  the  bar,  at  the  en- 
trance into  it,  has  water  deep  enough  for  the  largeft  vciTel  that  iwims. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  our,  but  not  yet  built.  From  its  advantage- 
ous fituation,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  back  country,  it  promifes  to  be 
hereafter  one  of  the  firft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

Fred  ERICA,  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  lat.  31°  k 
north.  It  Hands  en  an  eminence,  if  confuicrcd  with  regard  to  the  marflic.s 
»>eforc  it,  upon  a  brar.ch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  waflies  the  weft  fide 
*:?  this  agreeable  ifiand,  and,  after  ibvcral  windings,  difembogues  itfelf 
into  the  lea  at  jekyl  found:  it  forrrs  a  kind  of  bay  before  the  town,  >and 
ir.  navigablq  for  vtflbls  of  the  largeft  burthen,  which  may  lie  along  the 
xvhr.rf  in  a  fecure  and  fafe  harbour. 

The  town  of  LouisviM-E,  which  is  dengned  .is  the  future  feat  cf 
.^o^'ernmcnt  in  this  ftate,  has  ln.rcly  been  laid  out  on  the  barvk  of  Ogecchcc 
river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet  built. 

i?/<tr/v.]  ^cvatniah  river  forms  a  part  of  the  divifional  line,  which 
ftpar.itcs  this  ftate  from  South-Carolina.  Its  courfe  is  nearly  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft.     It  is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  tlie  names 

of 
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of  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which  fpring  from  the  mountain.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  large  veflels  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  loo  feet  keel  as 
far  as.Augulla.  After  rifing  a  fall  jull  above  this  place,  it  is  pafTable  for 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  Tugulo  river.  Tybee  bar,  at  its  entrance  in  bt. 
51°  57',  has  fixteen  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogceches  river,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is  a  fmallcr 
river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alatamaha  *,  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  is  formed  by 
the  jun£lion  of  the  Okonee  and  Okemulgec  branches.  It  is  a  noble  river, 
but  of  ditTicuk  entrance.  Like  the  Nile,  it  difchajges  itfclf  by  fevcral 
mouths  into  the  fea. 

Beildcs  thefe  there  is  Turtle  ri-ver.  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Stilla,  Crooked 
r:-z>er,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a  part  of  tiis  fouthern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  river  empties  into  Amelia  found,  lat.  30" 
44',  and  is  navigable  for  velfels  of  coniiderable  burden  for  ninety  miles. 
Its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  i'uited  to  the  Weft- 
India  market.  Along  this  river,  every  four  or  live  miles,  arc  bluffs  con- 
venient for  veflels  to  haul  and  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  flate  arc,  Apalachi- 
cola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchce  and  Flint  river--.  Mobile, 
Pafcagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thele  running  fouthwarJlv,  empty  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  forementloncd  rivers  abound  with  a  Teat 
variety  of  filh,  among  which  are  the  mullet,  whiting,  cat,  rock,  trout, 
brim,  white,  fliad  and  Rurgcon. 

Clhnate,  Difeafes,  Cf'r.]  In  fome  parts  of  this  ftate,  at  particular  fca- 
fons  of  the  year,  the  climate  cannot  be  eftecmed  falubrious.  In  the  low 
country  near  the  ri'ce  Avamps,  bilious  complaints  and  fe\er3  of  various 
kinds  are  pretty  univerfal  during  the  months  of  July,  Auguil  and  Sep- 
tember, which  for  this  reafon,  are  called  the  fickly  months. 

The  diforuers  peculiar  to  this  climate,  originate  chiefly  from  the  bad- 
nefs  cf  the  water,  which  is  generally  brackiih,  and  from  the  noxious  pu- 
trid vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  flagnant  waters  in  the  rice  fwamps. 
Befides,  the  long  continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxa- 
'tion  of  the  nervous  f)'flem,  and  as  they  have  no  neceflary  labour  to  call 
them  to  exercife,  a  large  {"hare  of  indolence  is  the  natural  confequence; 
and  indolence,  eipecially  among  a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  cf 
difeafe.  The  immenfe  quaiHities  of  fpiritucus  liquors,  which  are  ufed  to 
corrcft  the  brackifhnefs  of  t!ie  water,  forms  a  Ipecics  of  intemperance, 
which  too  often  proves  ruinous  to  the  conllitution.  Parents  of  infirm, 
fickly  habits,  often,  in  more  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of  their  own 
likenefs.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  difeafes  of  the  prefent  inhabitants, 
may  therefore  be  viewed  as  hereditary.  I  mull  add  as  a  general  obferva- 
tion,  that  to  the  three  lait  mentioned  caufes  may  be  afcribed  no  inconfl- 
derable  part  of  thofe  diforders  which  prevail  in  fouthern  climates. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commence3,  man/  of  the  rich  planters  of  this 
ftate  remove  with  their  families  to  tiie  fca  iflands,  or  fome  elevated  heal- 
thy fituation,  where  they  refide  three  or  four  months,  for  the  benefit  of 
frelh  air.     In  thewint-T  and  fpring  plcurifics,  peripneumonic",  and  other 

*   Prsncunceti  Oltama-xhai\i. 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory  diforders,  occafioned  by  fudden  and  violent  colds,  are  con- 
iiderably  cor.imon,  and  frequently  fatal.  Confurnptions,  epilepfies,  can- 
cers, palfi'js  and  appolexies,  are  not  fo  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  as  northern  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is  feldom 
or  never  feen.  Vej^etation  is  not  frequently  prevented  by  fevere  frolts. 
Cattle  fubfift  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  without  any  other  food 
than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannahs  *,  and  are  fatter  in  that 
feafcn  than  in  any  other.  In  tlie  hilly  country,  vvhich  begins  about  80  or 
100  miles  from  the  fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water 
plenty  and  good.  In  the  flat  country  there  is  here  and  there  a  fpring  only, 
which  is  clear  and  pretty  good.  Neither  is  the  air  fo  pure  here  as  in  the 
hilly  country,  being  more  confined,  andlefs  fubjecc  to  agitations  from  the 
winds,  and  withal  impregnated  with  putrid  vapours  from  the  ricefwamps. 

In  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  flate,  which  lie  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
torrid  zone,,  the  atmoi'phere  is  kept  in  motion  by  impreflions  from  the 
trade  winds.  This  ferves  to  purify  the  air,  and  render  it  fit  for  refpira- 
tion  ;  fo  that  it  is  found  to  have  a  very  advantageous  effeft  on  perfons  of 
confumptive  habits. 

Face  cf  the  Country.']  The  eaflern  part  of  the  ftate,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a  traft  of 
country  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40  or  50  eaft  and 
weft,  is  entirely  level,  without  a  hill  or  a  ftone.  At  the  diftance  of  about 
40  or  50  miles  from  the  fca-board,  or  falt-marfli,  the  lands  begin  to  be 
more  or  lefs  uneven.  The  ridges  gradually  rife  one  above  another  into 
hills,  and  the  hills  fucceffivcly  increafing  in  height,  till  they  finall;-  termi- 
nate in  mountains.  That  vali  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  with 
Katts  Kill,  near  Hudfon's  river,  in  the  ftate  of  New- York,  kliown  by  the 
names  of  the  Allegany  and  Apalachian  mountains,  terminate  in  this  fta:e, 
about  60  miles  fouth  of  its  northern  boundary, — From  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  fpreads  a  wide  extended  plain,  of  the  richeft  foil,  and  in  a  lati- 
tude and  climate  favourably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  moft  of  the  Eaft- 
India  produftions. 

Soil  and  Prcdii£lions.'\  The  foil  and  its  fertility  are  various,  "ccording 
to  fituation  and  dift'erent  improvement.  The  i.^lands  on  the  fea-board,  in 
their  natural  ftate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine,  oak,  and 
hiccory,  live  oak,  and  fome  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  fand  and 
black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hiccory  and  live 
oak,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  on  cultivation  good  crops  of  indigo,  cot- 
ton, corn  and  potatoes.  Thcfe  iflands  are  furrounded  by  navigable  creeks, 
between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  large  extent  of  fait  marlb,  fronting 
the  whole  ftate,  not  lefs,  on  an  average,  than  four  or  five  miles  in  breadtli, 
interfeded  with  creeks  in  various  diredions,  admitting,  through  the  whole, 
an  inland  navigation  between  the  illands  and  main-land,  from  the  north- 
caftward  to  the  fouth-eaftvvard  corners  of  the  ftate.  The  foil  of  the  main- 
land, adjoining  the  marflics  and  creeks,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 

*  A  favannah  is  a  trafl  of  ground  covered  ^vith  grafs,  but  ^without  any  trees 
6r  Jhrubs,     They  are  often  to  he  found  in  pine  lands  on  the  fouthern  fiates. 

that 
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that  of  the  illands  ;  except  that  which  borders  on  thofe  rivcrr,  and  creeks 
which Ibetch  far  back  into  the  country.  On  thcfe,  immediately  after  you 
leave  the  falts,  begin  the  vahiable  rics  iWamps,  which  on  cuhivation,  af- 
ford the  prelcnt  principal  Itapie  of  commerce.  The  moll  of  the  rice  lands 
lie  on  rivers,  which,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  called  Tide-lands,  or  on 
creeks  and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in  fonie  deeper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  lands,  which  are  called  inland-fvvamps,  and  extend  back  in 
the  country  from  15  to  25  miles,  beyond  which  very  little  i ice  is  planted, 
though  it  vAW  grow  exceedingly  v/ell,  as  experiment  has  proved,  1 20 
miles  back  from  the  fea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between  thefe  creeks 
and  rivers,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  covered  chief- 
ly with  pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grali  and  fmall  reeds,  which  afford  a  large 
range  of  feeding  ground  for  flock  both  fummer  and  winter.  Here  and 
there,  arc  interfperfed  oak  and  hiccoiy  lidgcs,  which  are  of  a  better  foil, 
and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  and  indigo,  but  thefe  arc  very  little  ele- 
vated above  tlie  circumjacent  land?,.  The  lands  adjoining  the  rivers  arc 
nearly  level,  and,  for  a  hundred  miles  in  a  direft  line  from  the  fea,  con- 
tinue a  breadth  from  '2  to  3  or  4.  miles,  and  v/hei-ever,  in  that  diflance, 
you  find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one 
fide,  you  may  expeft  to  find  the  low  or  fwamp  ground  proportionablv 
v>ide  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  This  feems  to  be  an  invariable 
rule  till  you  come  to  that  pp^rt  where  the  river  cuts  the  mountains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and  the  edge 
of  the  fvvamps,  at  the  diflance  of  20  or  30  miles,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a 
red  colour,  an  which  grow  plenty  of  oak  and  hiccory,  v/ith  a  confiderable 
intermixture  of  pine.  In  fome  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  fo 
continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepening  the  rediih  colour  of 
the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  what  is  called  the  Mulatto  foil,  confining  of  a 
black  mould  and  red  earth.  The  compofition  is  darker  or  lighter  accord- 
ing as  there  is  a  larger  or  fmaller  portion  of  the  black  or  red  earth  in  it. 
The  mulatto  lands  are  generally  flrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of  wheat, 
tobacco,  corn.  Sec.  To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds  by  turns  a  foil  nearly 
black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grovv-  large  quantities  of  black  walnut,  mul- 
berry &c.  This  fucceffion  of  different  foils  continues  uniform  and  re- 
gular, though  there  are  fome  large  veins  of  all  the  different  foils  intermix- 
ed, and  what  is  more  remarkable,  this  fucceiT.on,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
llretches  acrofs  this  ita4:e  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,  and  extends 
through  the  feveral  ftates,  nearly  in  the  fame  diredlion,  to  the  banks  of 
Hudfon's  river.  In  this  Itate  are  produced  by  culture,  rice,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, filk,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  India  corn,  potatoes,  oranges, 
figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  i\ice,  at  prefent,  is  the  flaple  commodity ;  and 
as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  under  cultivation,  the 
quantity  railed  in  future  muft  be  much  greater  than  at  prefent.  Cut  the  ra- 
pid increafe  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by  emigrations,  whoie  attention 
is  turned  to  the  raifrng  of  tobacco,  and  the  vait  extent  of  land,  witii  a 
richnefj  of  foil  fuited  co  the  culture  of  that  plant,  renders  it  probable,  that 
tobacco  v/ill  fliortly  become  the  ftaplc  of  this  ftate. 

The  tobacco  lands  are  equally  well  adap:ed  to  wheat,  which  may  here- 
after nuke  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

On 
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On  the  dry  plain3,  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which  are  found 
to  aiford  a  v/holefoir.e  ncurifliment,  and  from  which  is  made,  by  diltilla- 
tion,  a  kind  of  vvhifi:y,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that  made  from 
rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and  waihing  this  root,  that  a  fediment 
or  ilarch  is  made,  v/hich  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sago,  and  anfwers  all 
the  purpofe:5  of  the  I-idia  fago. 

Moil  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourifli  in  this  ftatc  with  proper  atten- 
tion. The  rice  plant  has  been,  and  the  tea  plant,  of  which  fuch  immenfe 
quantities  are  confumcd  in  the  United  States,  may  undoubtedly  be,  tranf- 
plantcd  with  equal  advantage.  The  latitude,  the  foil,  and  the  temperature 
of  climate,  all  invite  to  make  the  experiment. 

From  many  confiderations,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  predid,  that  the 
fouth-wcilern  part  of  this  ilate,  and  the  parts  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida, 
Vv'hich  lie  adjoining,  v/ill,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  vineyard  of 
America. 

Rej::arkahh  Springs. '\  In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  an 
half  of  the  town  of  Wafhington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  from  a 
hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length. — The  infide  of  the  tree  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  nitre,  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around  the  fpring  are  in- 
crulled  with  a  fubftance  as  v/hite  as  fnow. — It  is  faid  to  be  a  Ibvereign  re- 
medy for  the  fcurvy,  fcrofulous  diforders,  confumptions,  gouts,  and  eve- 
ry other  difeafe  arifing  from  humours  in  the  blood. — A  perfon,  who  had 
a  fevere  rheumatifm  in  his  right  arm,  having,  inthefpace  of  ten  minutes, 
drank  two  quarts  of  the  v/ater,  experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  v.'as 
then  thrown  into  a  perfpiration,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely 
free  from  pain,  and  in  perfcft  health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine,  healthy  part  of  the  ilate,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wafhington,  where  are  excellent  accommodations,  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  pleafant  and  falutary  place  of  refort  for  invalids  from  the 
maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  Hates. 

Curiojitics.']  About  90  miles  from  the  fea,  as  you  advance  towards  the 
mountains,  is  a  very  remarkable  bank  of  oyfler  fiiells,  of  an  uncommon 
fize.  They  run  in  a  direftion  nearly  parallel  v/ith  the  fea  coafl,  in  three 
diitinft  ridges  near  each  other,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven 
miles  in  breath.  The  ridges  commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have 
been  traced  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  Alatamaha.  This  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  has  already  been  accounted  for  (page  49.)  But  by 
whatever  means  thefe  Ihells  were  placed  there,  they  are  an  inexhauflible 
fource  of  wealth  and  convenience  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  as 
from  them  they  make  their  lime  for  building,  and  for  the  making  of  in- 
digo, in  which  it  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 

Comtnerce,  manufaSlures  and  agriculture. '\  The  chief  articles  of  export 
from  this  Hate  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  iago,  lumber  of  various  kinds, 
naval  llores,  leather,  deer  fkins,  fnake  root,  myrtle,  bees  wax,  corn,  live 
Hock,  Sic.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  Hate  in  1772,  was j^. 121, 677 
fterling.  The  number  of  vellels  employed  this  year,  was  217,  wiiole 
tonnage  was  1 1,246,  as  will  be  fecn  in  the  following  Itatcmcnt. 

Exports 
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Exports  of  Georgia^  of  theysar  1755,  1760,  1765, 


Barrels  of  rice. 
Pounds  of  indigo, 
Lbs.  decr-fkins, 
Lbs.  beavtr  (kins. 
Lbs.  raw  filk. 
Lbs.  tanned  leather, 
M.  feet  of  timber. 
Lbs.  of  tobacco, 
M.  (laves, 
M.  fhingles. 
Oars  and  handfpikes, 
Lbs.  of  hemp, 
Bbls.  turpentine. 
Barrels  of  pitch, 
Barrels  of  tar. 
Barrels  of  pork, 
Barrels  of  beef, 
Hogs  and  fhoats, 
Bulliels  of  corn. 
Lbs  of  flour, 
Bufhels  rough  rice, 
Bufhels  of  peas, 
Lbs.  fago-powder. 
Gals,  orange -juice. 
Lbs.  of  tallow. 
Lbs. of  bees  and 

myrtle-wax 
Horfes, 
Mules, 
Steers  and  cows, 


indl 
X,  I 


1755- 
2,3991 

4,508 

49.995 

120 

438 

3.250 

203 
240 


45 
20 

40 

76 

600 


237 
400 


960 

48 


16 


Value  infierltng  money,  of  the 

£■ 


1755. 
1756, 

1757, 
1758. 

1/59' 
1760, 


i5'744 
16,776 


1761, 
1762, 


15,649  1763, 


8,613 
12,694 

20,852 


1764, 

1765. 
1766, 


1760. 

3.283 

1765. 

12,224 

11,746 

16,019 

65,765 

200,695 

2,298 

1,800 

558 

711 

34,725 

34.575 

283 

.   1,879 

80 

661 

581 

3.722 

425 

h 
H 


208 


3.910 


52S 


486 

394 

141 

1,360 
7,805 

3.113 
300 


TOO 

2,170 
209 

69 


1770,  and 

1770. 

22,129 

22,336 

284,84c 

1,469 

290 

44,539 
I,  8o( 

13.447 

466 

2,897 

96 

1,86c 

103 

80 

105 

521 

639 

605 

13.598 

7,064 

601 

18,40c: 

605 

1,079 

4,058 

345 
30 
32 


%^9 

1772- 

1772. 

23.540 
11,882 

213.475 

632 

485 

52,126 

2,163 

176,73a 

188 

3.52$ 

259 
40 

364 
298 
628 

55.^ 

574 

11,444 

I,0O0> 

2,627 
140 

14,435 
284 


1.954 

257 

10 

136 


exports  of  Georgia,  for  eighteen  years. 


£• 
15,870 

27,021 

47,551 
55.025 
73.426 
81,228 


1767, 
1768, 

1769, 
1770, 

1771. 
1772, 


£' 
67,091 
92,284 

86,48p 

99.385 
106,387 

121,677 


Statement  of  the  v.iimher  of  liffeh  cleared  out  of  Georgia^  from  l']SSt  '"  ^772- 


Square-rigged 

'755»  9 

1756,  7 

1757,  II 
i7S8>  4 


Sloops; 

43 
35 


tons 

1,899 
1,799 

i,5=;9 

665 
G 


Square-rigged 
1769,  13 

1760,  7 

1761,  9 

1762,  22 


Sloops. 

35 
30 
76 


tons. 

1.98^ 

1,457 
i,6o4 
2,784 
176?, 
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^763, 

34 

58 

1764, 

36 

79 

1765, 

54 

94 

^766, 

68 

86 

1767, 

62 

92 

4.761 

1768, 

77 

109 

10,406 

5>586 

1769, 

87 

94 

9,276 

7.685 

1770. 

P 

113 

10,514 

9>974  1 

^771. 

64 

121 

9.553 

8,465  I 

1772. 

84 

^33 

11,246 

It  is  impoflible  to  tell,  with  accuracy,  what  has  been  the  amount  of 
exports  in  one  year  fince  the  peace,  owing  to  the  confufion  into  which 
afTairs  of  this  kind  were  thrown  into  by  the  late  war.  In  return  for  the 
numerated  exports  sre  imported,  Weft-India  goods,  teas,  wines,  vari- 
ous articles  of  clothirg,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds. — From  the  northern 
ftatcs,  cheefe,  fifh,  potatoes,  apples,  cyder  and  Ihoes.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  this  ftate  are  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  is  a  place  where  the  principal  commercial  bufinefs  of  the  f.ate  is 
tranfaded.  The  manufactures  of  this  ftate  have  hitherto  been  very  in- 
confiderable,  if  we  except  indigo,  Clk,  and  fago.  In  1765,  1084  lbs. 
of  raw  filk  were  exported.  So  large  a  quantity,  however,  has  not  been 
exported  in  any  one  year  befoJc  or  finct.  The  culture  of  (Ilk  and  the 
antnufadure  of  fago,  are  at  prefent  but  little  attended  to.  The  people 
in  the  lower  part  of  this  ftate  manufadure  none  of  their  own  clothing  for 
themfelves  orthcir  negroes.  Foralmoft  every  article  of  their  wearing  ap- 
parel, as  well  as  for  their  huftiandry  tools,  they  depend  on  their  merchants, 
who  import  them  from  Great-Britain  and  the  northern  ftates.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  country,  however,  the  inhr-bitants  manufadure  the  chief 
part  of  their  clothing  from  cotton  aad  fi  jm  flax. 

J^VtHtary ^iength.~\  In  Georgia  there  are  fuppoltd  to  be  about  8000 
fighting  men,  between  fixtcen  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Of  thefe  2,340 
are  in  Wilke's  county,  600  in  Chatham,  and  424  in  Liberty  county. 

Population.,  CharaJer,  Mannersy  ^ffc.']  No  atlual  cenlus  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ftate  has  been  taken  fmce  the  war.  Population,  fince  the  peace 
of  1783,  has  increafed  with  a  furprifing  rr.pidity.  It  is  conjctturcd  that 
emigrations  from  Europe,  the  northern  ftates,  but  principally  from  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  North  and  South  Carolinas,  have  more 
than  tripled  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  laft  fix  years.  From  the 
moft  probable  calculations  there  arc,  e.xclufive  of  Indians,  upwards  of 
40,000  inhabitants  in  Georgia,  of  whom  one  third  part  at  leaft  are  flaves. 

In  the  grand  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  17S7,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ftate  were  reckoned  at  90,000,  including  three-fifths  of  20,000  ne- 
groes. But  ficni  the  number  of  militia,  which  has  been  alcertained 
with  a  confidcrable  degree  of  accuracy,  thtre  cannot  be  r.t  moft,  more 
than  half  that  number. 

No  general  cliarador  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Colleded 
fro.m  different  parrs  of  the  world, as  inttrtft,  mctllity  or  inclination  led 
them,  their  character  and  manners  muft  of  tourfe  pat  take  of  all  the  vari- 
eties, which  diftinguifti  the  feveral  ftates  and  kingdoms  from  whence  they 
came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  trace  any  go- 
virning  principles  among  them.An  avcrfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant, 
owing  in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  cliiiiate,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  nectlliiy  to  excite  induftry.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  particu- 
larly to  flrangcT.s,is  an  omaacntalcbaraftcriftic^of  a  great  partof  this  people. 
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Their  diverfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  Is  a  favorite  amufe- 
mcnt.  Others  fate  a  fancied  pleailirc  at  the  gaming  tabic,  which,  how- 
ever, frequently  terminates  in  the  ruin  of  their  happinefs,  fortunes,  and 
conftitutions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horfe  racing  and  cock,  fightio"  pre- 
vail, two  cruel  diverfions  imported  from  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas 
from  whence  tlfjfc  wlio  pradlife  them  principally  emigrated.  But  the  molt 
rational  and  univeiTul  amufement  is  hunting;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  par- 
ticularly well  calculated,  as  the  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  ra- 
coons, rabits,  wild  turkies,  and  other  game  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  woods 
are  fo  thin  andfiee  from  obftruiflions,  that  you  may  generally  ride  half 
fpeed  in  t^.e  chace,  v/ithout  danger.  In  this  amufement  pleafurc  and  profit 
are  blended.  The  exercife,  moie  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health,  and 
fits  for  aclivity  in  bufinefs,  and  expertncfs  in  war  ;  the  game  alfo  affords 
them  a  palatable  food,  and  the  flcins  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Religion.^  In  regard  to  religion,  politics  and  literature,  this  ftate  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  In  Savannah  is  an  Epifcopal  church,  a  Prefbytcrian  church, 
a  Synagogue,  w  iiere  the  Jews  pay  thcix  weekly  woffliip,  and  a  German  Lu- 
theran church,  f'jpplied  occafionally  by  a  German  minifter  from  Ebenezer, 
where  there  is  a  large  convenient  Stone  church,  and  a  fettlement  of  fober 
induftrious  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  Augufta  they  have  aa 
Kpiicopal  church.  In  Midway  is  a  fociety  of  Chriflians,  eftablifhed  on 
the  congregational  plan.  Their  meeting  houfe  was  burnt  by  the  Britifh, 
1778  ;  flnce  which  they  have  eredled  a  temporary  one  in  its  room.  Their 
ancellors  emigrated  in  a  colony  from  Dorchefter,  near  Boflon,  about  the 
year  1 700,  and  fettled  at  a  place  named  Dorchefter,  about  2o  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Charlefton,  South  Corolina.  In  1752,  for  the  fake  of  a  better  cli- 
n".ate,  and  more  land,  almoft  the  whole  fociety  removed  and  fettled  at  Mid- 
way. With  few  interruptions,  occafioned  by  the  deaths  of  their  minifters, 
and  the  late  war,  in  which  they  greatly  fufFered,  they  have  had  a  preached 
gofpel  conftantly  among  them.  They,  as  a  people,  retain  in  a  great  raca- 
lure,  tliat  fimplicity  of  manners,  that  unafFeded  piety  and  brotherly  love, 
which  charatfterifed  dieir  anceftors,  the  firft  fettlers  of  New  England. 
The  upper  counties  are  fupplied,  pretty  generally,  by  Baptift  and  Me- 
thodift  minifters.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  ftate,  is  not  fuppled  by  mi- 
nifters of  any  denomination. 

Conjlitnt'ion  ]  The  numerous  defetfls  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  this 
ftate,  induced  the  citizens,  pretty  univerfally,  to  petition  for  a  revifion  of 
it.  It  was  acordingly  revifed,  or  rather  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  year,  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  coi-iftitution  of  the 
United  States  *,  but  has  net  yet  been  adopted  by  the  ftate. 

The  fate  of  Fiicrainre.']  The  literature  of  this  ftata,  which  is  yet  In  it« 
infancy,  is  commencing  on  a  plan  which  afFords  the  moft  flattering  prof- 
petfls.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  defig;i  of  the  legiflature  of  this  ftate,  as 
far  as  pofTible,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in 
common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and  no  part  be  negle(ffed 
or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  contentions,  and  con- 
fequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
literature  of  this  ftate,  like  its  policy,  appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  ob- 

*  See  *  Jackfon's  Conftitution  of  the  American  Suta,  />uI>/i/heJ iy  ortJer 
tf  Congrefs,''— printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale. 
G  g  2 
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jeft,  and  In  the  fame  manner  fubje<fl  to  common  and  general  regdations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  charter  containing  their  prefent  fyileni 
of  education,  pafled  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  tiA 
liberal  endowments,  is  inftitutcd  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  ol" 
the  coimtry,  near  the  center  of  the  (late.  There  is  alfo  provifion  made 
for  the  infiitution  of  an  academy,  in  each  county  in  the  ftate,  to  be  ^up- 
ported  from  t'r.c  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  membeis  of  the 
fame  infh'tution,  under  the  general  fuperintendence  and  diredion  of  a  prefi- 
dent  and  board  of  truilecs,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplifhments, 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  fhite,  invelled  with  the  cuftomary  powers 
of  corporations.  The  inflitution  thus  compofed,  is  denominated  '  The 
Univeriityof  Georgia.' 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intruded  the  dire^lion  of  the 
general  literature  of  the  ftate,  may  not  be  fo  detatched  and  independent, 
as  not  to  poffefs  die  confidence  of  the  (late,  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  at- 
tention and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  the  fpcaker  of  the  houfc  of  aflembly,  and  the  chief  juf- 
tice  of  the  ftate,  are  affociated  with  the  board  of  truftees,  infome  of  die 
great  and  more  folemn  duties  of  their  office,  fuch  as  making  the  laws,  ap- 
pointing the  prcfident,  fettling  the  property,  and  inftituting  academies. 
Thus  aifociated,  they  are  denominated  *  The  Senate  of  the  Univcrfity,' 
and  are  to  hold  a  ftated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
ftate  prefides. 

The  fenate.  appoint  a  board  of  commiffioners  in  each  county,  for  the 
particular  management  and  direction  of  the  academy,  and  the  other 
fchools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  inftrudlions  from,  and 
are  accountable  to  the  fenate.  The  redor  of  each  academy  is  an  officer 
of  the  univerlity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  preiident,  with  the  advice  of  the 
truftees,  and  comniiffioned  under  the  public  feal,  and  is  to  attend  with 
the  other  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  fenate,  to  deliberate  oh 
the  general  interefts  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the  courfe  of  in- 
uru(5tion  for  the  year,  throughout  the  univerfity.  The  prefident  has  the 
general  charge  and  overfight  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to 
vifit  them,  to  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  tlic  iupport  of  their  inftitution,  are  principally  in  lands, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  of  the  beft  quality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are 
alfo  nearly  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  bonds,  houfes,  and  town  lots 
in  the  town  of  Augufta.  Other  public  property  to  the  amount  of  ;^.  looo, 
in  each  county,  has  been  fct  apart  for  the  purpofcs  of  building  and  fur- 
niffiing  their  refpeftive  acadamies.  The  funds  originally  defigned  for 
the  fupport  of  the  orphan  houfe,  are  chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  ne- 
groes. As  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon  has  not,  fincc  the  revolution,  cx- 
preficd  her  intention  concerning  them,  they  lie  at  prefent  in  a  very  un- 
produ(fUve  fituation. 

JJJands.']  The  whole  coaft  is  bordered  witli  iflands,  affording,  with  fuw 
interruptions,  an  inland  navigation  from  the  river  Savannah  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  principal  iflands  arc  Skidaway,  Waffaw,  Oflabaw,  St.  Catharine's, 
Sapelo,  Frederica,  Jekyl,  Cumberland  and  Amelia. 

Indians.  "^  The  Muskogee  or  Creek  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  parts 
of  this  ftate,  and  are  the  moil  numerous  tribe  «f  Indians  of  any  within  the 
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limits  of  the  United  States.  Their  whole  number  is  17,280,  of  which 
5,860  are  fighting  men.  Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitade  32°  and 
longitude  1 1 '^  20' from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hilly  but 
not  moutainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  a  high  degree,  and  well 
watered,  abounding  in  creeks  and  rivulets,  from  whence  they  arc  called 
the  Creek  Indians. 

The  Seminolas,  a  divifion  of  the  creek  nation,  inhabit  a  level,  flat 
country  on  the  Appalachicola  and  Flint  rivers,  fertile  afid  well  watered. 

The  Chactaws,  or  flat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extcnfive  tr^ 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  pLiIns  intervening  between  the 
Alabama  and  Miflifippi  rivers,  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  {late.  This 
nation  have  43  towns  and  villages,  in  three  divifions,  containing  12,123 
fouls,  of  which  4,041  are  fighting  men. 

The  Chicasaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tombeckbe, 
Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  ftate.  Their 
country  is  an  extenfive  plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fpringn,  and 
of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  7  towns,  the  central  cnc  of  which  is 
in  latitude  34''  23',  and  longitude  \it°  30'  weft.  The  nuraber  of  fouls 
in  this  nation  have  been  reckoned  at  1725,  of  which  575  arc  fighting  men. 
HiJiory.'\  The  fettlement  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Alatamaha,  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodation 
of  poor  people  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  further  fccurity 
of  Carolina.  Private  compaflion  and  publi^j  fpirit  confpired  to  promote 
the  benevolent  defign. — Humane  and  opulent  men  fuggeiired  a  plan  of 
iranfporting  a  nuraber  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  of  America,  free 
of  expence.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to  the  King,  George  the  lid.. 
and  obtained  from  him  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for 
legally  carrying  into  execution  what  \hey  had  generoufly  projected. 
They  called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  King,  who 
encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation,  confiding  of  21  perfons,  was  coh- 
ftituted  by  the  name  of  truftees,  for  fettling  and  eftablifl;ing  the  co- 
lony of  Georgia,  which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  River  Sa- 
vannah.— The  truftees  having  firft  fet  an  example  themfelves,  by  largclv 
contributing  to  the  fcheme,  undertook  alfo  to  folicit  benefaifliions  from 
others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clod:iing,  arming,  purchafing 
utenfils  for  cultivation,  and  tranfporting  fuch  poor  people  as  fhould  con- 
fent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.  They  did  not  confine  their  cha- 
ritable views  to  the  fubjedts  of  Britain  alone  ;  but  wifely  opened  a  door 
for  the  indigent  and  opprefl'ed  proteftants  of  other  nations.  To  prevent 
a  mifapplication  of  the.  money,  it  was  depofited  in  the  bank  of  England. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truftees  for  Georgia  held  their 
firft  meeting,  and  chofe  Lord  Percival  prefident  of  the  corj)oration — and 

ordered  a  common  feal  to  be  made. In  November  following,   1 1 6  fet- 

tlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expence,  fur- 
niftied  with  every  thing  requifitc  for  building  and  for  cultivating  the 
foil.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truftees,  and  an  atftivc  promoter  of 
the  fettlement,  embarked  as  die  head  and  diretilor  of  thefe  fettlers.  They 
arrived  at  Charlefton  early  in  die  next  year,  where  they  met  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  governor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accompa- 
nied by  William  Bull,  ftiortly  after  his  arrival,  rifited  Georgia,  and  afte* 

recon- 
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reconnoitring  the  countrj',  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah  ^o^X!' 
/lands,  as  the  fitteft  to  begin  iheir  fcttlenaent.  Here  they  accordingly  be- 
gan, and  built  a  fmall  fort ;  a  number  of  fmallhuts  for  their  defence  and 

accommodation. Such  of  the  feltlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  wcie. 

embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms,  and  ammvinition. 

A  treaty  of  friendHiip  was  concliided  between  tiie  fettlcrs  and  their  neigh-' 
hours,  and  the  Creek.  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpeLl  of  peace 
and  fjture  profperity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftees  for  Georgia  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  plan  of  fettlcment,  and  cltabhiliing  fuch  public  regulations  as 
they  judged  moft  proper  for  anfwcring  the  great  end  of  the  corporation. 
In  this  general  plan  they  conildered  each  inhabitant  both  as  a  planter  and 
a  foldier,  who  raufl  be  provided  witli  arms  and  ammunition  for  diifence, 
as  well  as  with  tools  and  utenfils  lor  cultivation.  As  the  ftrcngth  of  the 
province  was  their  chiet  objevft  in  view,  they  agreed  to  effab^ifli  fiic'i 
tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it  as  thcyjudgcd  mod  favourable  for  a  military 
eftablidiraent.  Each  trad  of  I.md  granted  was  confidcred  as  a  militarv 
fief,  for  which  the  pofTcfTcr  was  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field, 
when  called  upon  for  the  public  defence.  To  prevent  large  tra^s  front 
falling  in  procefs  of  time  into  one  hand,  they  agreed  to  gr.mt  their  lands 
in  tail  male  in  preference  to  tail  in  general.  On  the  termination  of  the  ef- 
tate  in  tail  male,  the  lands  ■.  :'re  to  revert  to  the  troft  ;  and  fuch  lands  thus 
reverting  were  to  be  granted  again  to  fuch  perfons,  as  the  common-council 
of  the  truft  fhould  judge  moft  advantageous  for  the  colony  ;  on-y  the  trul* 
tees  in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay  fpccial  regard  to  the  d.nightcrs  of  fuch  per- 
fons as  had  made  improvements  on  their  lots,  efpecially  when  not  already 
provided  for  by  marriage.  The  wives  ot  fuch  perions  as  fliould  furvive 
them,  were  to  be,  during  their  lives,  entitled  to  the  manfion -houfe,  aad 
one-half  of  the  lands  improved  by  rhcir  hufbands.  No  man  was  to  be 
peimit'cd  to  depart  the  piovLnce  Vvithout  licence.  If  any  of  the  Lnds 
granted  by  the  truflees  fhall  not  be  cultivatedj  cleared,  and  fenced  toupd 
about  with  a  worm  fence,  or  pales,  fix  feet  high,  within  eighteen  years 
from  the  date  of  grant,  fjch  pirt  was  to  revert  ro  the  tru(l,  at-.d  tlie 
grant  with  rcfpcvfl  to  it  to  be  void.  All  forftiturcs  for  non-rcfldtpce, 
high-treaion,  felonies,  ^c.  were  to  the  truflKres  (or  the  ifc  and  bt'mfit  of 
the  colony.  The  vSc  of  negroes  was  to  be  abfoIureN  prohibited,  andolfo 
the  importation  of  rum.  None  of  the  viIoniHs  wctc  to  be  permitted  to 
trade  with  Indians,  but  fuch  as  fhculd  obtain  a  fptcial  licence  for  that 
purpofe. 

TheJc  were  fome  of  the  fundamental  rrnulariimscflablinied  by  the  truf- 
tccs  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  ini.iginaticn  of  nun  could  fcarctly  have 
framed  a  fyflem  cf  rules  woifc  adapted  to  the  cirouniffances  and  fituatioii 
of  the  poor  fettlcrs,  and  of  more  peinicious  conlequence  to  the  profperity 
of  the  province.  Yet,  although  the  truHeej  were  greatly  millakcn,  with 
relpc(51  to  their  plan  of  fettlcment,  it  mi'd  be  ackuowkJgcd  tlicir  views 
were  generous.  As  the  pcoj'le  fent  out  by  them  were  the  poor  ?.ad  un- 
fortunate,  who  Averc  to  be  provided  with  nccefTarics  at  their  pub  ic  /lore, 
they  received  their  lands  upon  condition  ot  cultivation,  and,  by  their 
pcrfonal  refidencc,  of  defence.  Silk  and  wino  King  the  chief  articles  in- 
tended to  be  raifed,  they  judged  negroes  were  not  rec^uililc  to  thelc  jnir- 
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pofes.     As  the  colony  was  d,>figned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South-Carolina 
againft  the  Spanifh  lettlcment  at  Auguftine,  they  imagined  that  negroes 
would   rather  weaken  than    ftrengthen  it,  and  that  luch  poor  colonifts 
would  run  in  debt,  and  ruin  themfelves  by  purchafing  them.      Rum  was 
judged  pernicious  to  health, and  ruinous  to  the  infant  lettlcment.     A  free 
trade  with  Indians  was  confidcrcd  as  a  thing  that  might  have  a  tendency 
to  involve  the  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful  favagei, 
and  expofe  them  to  danger  and  deftn-ftion.     Such  were,  probably-,  the 
motives  which  induced   thofe  humane   and  generous  perfons  to    impofc 
fuch  foollili  and  ridiculous  reftridions  on  thtir  colony.     For  by  grant- 
ing their  fmall  eftates  intallmail,  they  drove  the  Lttlcrs  from  Georgia, 
vvfho  foon  fouqd  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  obtained  in  America 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  and   on  much  better  t^rms.     By  the  prohibition  of 
negroes,  they  rendered  it   impradicable  in  fuch  a  climate  to   make  any 
impreflion  on  the  thick  forefts,  Europeans  being  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
heavy  talk.     By  their  difcharging  a  trade  with  the  weft-Indies,  they  not 
only  deprived  the  colonifts    of  an  excellent  and   convenient  market  for 
their  lumber,  of  which  they  had  abundance  on  their  lands,  but  alfo  of 
rum,  which,  when  mixed  with   a  fufiicient  quantity  of  water,  has  been 
found  in    experience  the  cheapeft,  the  moft  refrcftiing,  and  nourilhing 
drink  for  workmen  in  fuch  a  foggy  and  burning  climate.     The  truftees, 
like  other  diftant  legiftatois,  who  framed  their    regulations  upon  prin- 
ciples of  fpecuiation,  were  liable  to  many  errors  and  mi  (lakes,  and  how- 
ever good  their  deGgn,  their  rules  were  found  improper   and  impra«5tica- 
ble.     The  Carolinians  plainly  perceived  that   they  would  prove   infur- 
mountable   obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and  profperity  of  the  cotony,  and 
therefore  from  motives  of  pity  began  to  invite  the  poor  Georgians  to 
come  over  Savannah  river,  and  fettle  in.  Carolina;  being   convinced  that 
they  could  never  fucceed  under  fuch  impolitic  and  oppr^flive  reftriftions. 

Befidcs  the  large  fums  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended  for 
the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  parliament  had  alfo  granted  during  the  two 
laft  years  ^.36,000  towards  carrying  into  execution  the  humane  purpofc 
of  the  corporation.  But  after  the  reprefentacion  and  memorial  from  the 
legiflature  of  Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation  confidered,  Georgia  to 
be  of  the  utmjoft  importance  to  the  Britjfti  fettlements  in  America,  and  be- 
gan to  make  ftill  more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy  population.  The  firft 
cnifcarkations  of  poor  people  from  England,  being  cclieflcd  from  towns 
and  cities,  were  found  equally  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad, 
as  they  had  been  at  home.  An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to 
rural  labour  and  fatigue,  they  were  perfuaded  would  b^  much  better  adapted 
botli  for  cultivation  and  defence.  To  find  men  poffeffed  of  thefe  quaUfi- 
cations,they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their 
infant  province.  When  they  publiftied  their  term.s  at  Inverr.efs,  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Highlanders  Immediately  accepted  them,  and  were  tranf-. 
poned  to  Georgia.  A  townftiip  on  tlie  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  con- 
fidered as  the  boundary  between  the  Britifli  and  Spanifh  territories,  was 
allotted  for  the  Highlanders,  on  vvhich  dangerous  fuuation  they  fettled,and 
built  a  town>  which  they  called  New  Invernefs.  About  the  fame  time 
aa  hundred  and  feventy  Germans  cmbarjted  with  James  0;^Iethorpe. 
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and  were  fixed  in  another  quarter :  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three  yczn, 
Georgia  received  above  four  hundred  Britiih  fubjcvfts,  and  about  an  hun- 
dred and  feventy  foreigners.  Afterwards  feveral  adventurers,  both  froni 
Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  countrymen,  and  added  further 
flrength  to  the  province,  and  the  trudees  flattered  thcmfslves  with  the 
hopes  cf  foon  feeing  it  in  a  promifing  condition. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain.  Their  injudicious  regulations  and 
reflriiflions — the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians — and  the  frequent  infurrei^ions  among  thernfelves,  thrcv/  the 
colony  into  a  ftate  of  confufion  and  wretchednefs  too  great  for  human  na- 
ture long  to  endure.  Their  opprefled  fituation  was  reprefented  to  the 
truflees  by  repeated  complaints  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  province 
languifhed  under  their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  die  people, 
they,  in  the  year  1752,  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was 
made  a  royal  government.  In  confequence  of  which,  his  ma;elty  appointed 
John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  le- 
giflator,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  governments  in  America,  was  ef- 
tablifhed  in  it  Great  had  been  the  expcoce  which  the  mother  country  had 
already  incurred,  befides  private  benefaiftions,  for  fupporting  this  colony  ; 
and  Imall  have  been  the  returns  yet  made  by  it  The  vefliges  of  cultiva- 
tion was  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  forslis,  and  in  England  all  commerce 
with  it  was  negleited  and  defpifcd  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  ex- 
ports of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  £  10,000  fterling.  Though  the  peo- 
ple were  now  favoured  with  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  fevcral  years  more  elapfed  be- 
fore the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known  ;  and  that  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  broke  out  in  it,  which  afterwards  difFufcd  its  happy  influence  over 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1 740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield founded  an  orphan-houfe 
academy  in  Georgia,  about  12  miles  from  Savannali. — For  the  fupport  of 
this,  in  his  itinerations,  he  collected  large  funis  of  money  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  chriftiaHs,  both  in  England  and  America.  A  part  of  this  money  was 
expended  in  erefting  proper  buildings  to  accommodate  the  {Indents,  and  a 
part  in  fupporting  them.  In  1768,  it  was  pvopofed  that  the  orphan-houfe 
fhould  be  erefled  into  a  college.  Whereupon  ^i^.  Whitefield  app'ied  to  the 
crown  ior  a  charter,  wliich  would  have  been  readily  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  prefident  fliould,  in  all  fiiccellions,  be  an  Epifcopnlian,  of  the 
Churcii  of  Eiigland.  Several  letters  palTed  between  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Mr.  Whitefield,  on  tins  fubjcd,  in  which  the  arch biihop infilled 
on  this  condition.  But  Mr.  Whitefield,  ih^^gh  himfelf  an  Eplfcopaiian, 
declined  it,  alledging  to  his  grace,  that  it  would  be  unjull  to  limit  that 
office  to  any  particular  fedt,  when  the  donations  for  the  foundation  of  the 
inflitution  had  been  made  and  intruded  to  him  by  the  various  religious 
4enomiiiations  bf^.ta  in  England  rnd  .America.  In  confequence  of  this 
difpute,  the  afTair  of  a  charter  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  made 
|lis  aliignmcDt  of  the  orphan  hcufc  in  trud  to  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon. 
Mr.  Whiicfieid  died  at  Newbury  Port,  in  New-England,  in  October, 
1770,  in  die  56th  year  ofliis  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  Prc/bytcrian 
church  in  tl?at  place, 

'  '  Soon 
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_  Soon  aftar  his  dtzth  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inaitution  in  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  college.  Mr 
Percy  accordingly  came  over  to  execute  his  oiEce,  but,  unfortunately, 
on  the  3Cth  of  May,  1775,  die  orphan-houfe  building  caught  fire,  and  was 
entirely  confumed,  except  the  two  wings,  which  are  flill  lemaining. 
The  American  war  focn  after  came  on,  and  put  every  thing  intocontu- 
fion,  and  the  funds  have  ever  fince  lay  in  an  unprodudtive^ftatc.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  college  eftate  may  hereafter  be  fo  incorporated  with  the 
univerfity  of  Georgia,  as  to  fiibferve  the  original  and  pious  purpofes  cf 
its  founder. 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  (he  ftruggled  imder  many  difficulties,  arifing 
from  the  want  of  credit,  from  friends,  and  the  molellations  of  enemies. 
The  good  efFefls  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly  felt  in  the  province  of  Geor- 
gia. From  this  time  it  began  to  flourilh,  under  the  fatherly  care  of  Go- 
vernor Wright.  To  form  a  judgment  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colo- 
ny, we  need  only  attend  to  its  exports. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  exports  of  Georgia  confiftcd  of  7,500  barrel? 
of  rice,  9,633  pounds  of  indigo,  1,250  bufhels  of  Indian  corn,  which, 
together  with  deer  and  beaver  fkins,  naval  ftores,  provifions,  timber,  &c. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ;^.  2  7,0  21  fierling.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
in  1773,  it  exported  commodities  to  the  value  of  ;^.  12 1,677  (lerling. 

During  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Britiih  troops,  and 
the  inhabitants  v/ere  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  ftates  for  (dk- 
ty.  The  fufFerings  and  lofTes  cf  her  citizens  were  as  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  theirnumbers  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  ftates.  Since  the 
peace,  the  progrefs  of  tlie  population  of  this  ftate,  has  been  aftcnifli- 
ingly  rapid.  Its  growth  in  improvement  and  population  has  been  checked 
by  the  hoftile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  have  been  frequent, 
and  very  didrefling  to  the  frontier  innabitjnts  for  thefe  two  years  paft. 
This  formidable  nation  of  Indians,  headed  by  one  Map  Gilvery,  an  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  who  Tided  with  the  Britifli  in  the  late  war,  ftill 
continue  to  harrafs  the  frontiers  of  this  ftate.  Treaties  have  been  held, 
and  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  agreed  to  between  the  parties  ;  but  all  have 
hitherto  proved  ineffeftu^l  to  the  accompHfliment  of  a  peace.  It  is  ex- 
pevSled  that,  under  the  nev/  government,  conciliatory  mcafures  will  ba 
adopted,  and  tranquillity  reftorcd  to  the  ftate. 
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UNDER  this  name  is  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  Bounded  weft,  by  the 
Miflifippi  river ;  north  by  the  Lakes  ;  eaft,  by  Pennfylvania  ;  fouth-eaft 
and  foutb,  by  the  Ohio  river.  Containing,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins, 
41 1,000  fquare  miles,  equal  to  263,040,000  acres— from  which,  if  we 
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deduct  43,o40.cco  acres  for  water,  there  will  remain  2 20^000, co-3  of 
acres,  belonging  to  t'^e  fcderar government,  to  be  fold  for  the  d-fcharge 
of  the  national  dtbt  ;  except  a  narrow  ftrip  of  land,  terdering  on  the 
fouthof  Lake  Enc,  and  ftretching  120  miles  weft  of  the  wcfkrn  limit 
of  Penfylvania,    which  belongs  to  Connecticut. 

But  a  fmall  j  r-jpor'.ion  of  thcfe  lands  is  yet  purchafed  cf  the  natires, 
and  to  be  difpofcd  of  by  Congrefs,  B^^inning  on  the  meridian  line, 
■which  forms  the  weftcrn  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  feven  ranges  of 
townfiiips  have  been  furveyed  and  hid  off  by  order  of  Congrefs.  As  a 
north  and  fouthline  ftrlkcs  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  dire(n:ion,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  7th  range  falls  U|^icn  that  river,  9  miles  above  the  Muf- 
kingum,  which  is  the  firtl:  large  river  that  fills  into  the  Ohio.  It  forms 
this  junction  173  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  including  the  bindings  of  the 
Ohio,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  is  but  00  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  tlie  Indian  title  is  extinguiihed,  and  which  aye 
now  purchafmg  under  the  United  States,  are  bounded  bv  Pcnnfylvania 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Great  Miami  on  the  we(^,  by  the  Ohio  on  the  foufh, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  head  v/aters  of  the  Mulkingum  and  Sloto  on 
the  north,  On  thefe  lands  two  fcttlcments  arc  commencing,  one  of  Mz- 
riefa*,  at  the  mouth  of  Mullcingum,  under  the  direcftion  of  the  Ohio 
company-  This  fettlemcnt  confifts,  at  prefent,  of  about  220  fouls,  and 
is  alraof^  daily  increafing  The  other  between  the  Miami  rivers,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Svmmes,  which,  though  very  fitiAU  at  prefent,  is 
in  profpecft  of  a  rapid  enlargement.  Tliere  aiefcvenl  other  irajts,  de- 
lineated on  the  map,  which  have  been  granted  by  Congrefs  to  particular 
companies,  and  other  trav5ts  for  particular  ufes,  which  remain  without 
any  Englilh  fettlements. 

Rivers.2  The  MtJ/:inr^':in  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks,  fo 
high  as  to  prevent  its  ovcrllowlng.  It  is  250  j'ards  wide  ?t  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio,  and  navigable  by  large  batteaux  and  ba'--'es  to  the 
Three  Legs  ;  and,  by  fmall  ones,  to  the  lakeat  its  head,  t'lom  thence 
by  a  portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  commuvvcation  is  optned  to  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  Cayalioga,  which  is  a  llream  of  great  utility,  navigable  the 
whole  length,  without  any  cbf^ractinn  from  fdls.  From  L;:ke  Eri-e, 
the  avenue  is  well  known  to  the  Hulfon  in  ih  •  (fate  of  N"\v  York. 

The  HochhocLing  refcmbles  the  Mufivingum,  though  r;,mewhat  infe- 
rior in  fize.  It  is  navigable  fur  large  boats  ubout  70  miles,  and  for 
fmall  ones  much  farther.  On  tlie  banks  oi  this  very  ufcful  flream  are 
found  incxhauftible  c|uarrles  of  frcc-ftonc,  large  beds  of  iron  ore,  and 
feme  rich  mines  of  lead.  Coat  mines  and  fait  fprings  are  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  flream,  as  they  arc  in  every  part  of  the  wellern 
territory.  Th'i  fait  that  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  fprings  will  afford 
an  incxhauftiblc  ftore  of  that  neccfrary  article.  Beds  of  v^hite  and  blue 
clay,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  likcwife  f  )und  here,  fuitable  for  the 
manufa(5iure  of  g'afs,  crockery,  and  other  carthern  wares.  Red  bale 
and  many  other  ufeful  fofuls  have  been  cbfcrvcd  on  the  branches  of  this 
river. 

The  Sloto  IS  a  larger  river  tlian  either  «f  tlu-  preceding,  and  opens  a 
more  extcnfivc  navigation.     It  is  pafliblc  for  large  barges  for  200  miles, 

f  This  place  ivasjirjl  called  Adclphi,  aiid  tsfo  called  in  the  map. 
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with  a  portage  of  only  4  miles  to  the  Sandu/ky,  a  good  navioablc 
ftrtam  that  L!Is  into  the  Lake  Eric-  Through  the  Sandun<y  and  Sioto 
lies  thf  mod  coninion  pafs  from  Canada  to  the  Oiiio  and  Milufipj-i  ;  one 
of  tlie  mol[  cxtf  nilve  and  ufeful  commimications  that  are  to  be  found  in 
any  country.  Prodigious  extenfions  cf  territory  are  here  conncfted  ; 
and,  fioni  the  rajyidiiy  with  whicli  tje  wcilcrn  parts  of  Canada,  Lake 
Eric  and  the  Kentucky  countries  are  fettling,  we  may  anticipate  an  im- 
mcnie  intercourfe  between  them.  The  kmds  on  the  borders  of  thefe 
mi'.lule  Iheams,  from  this  ciicumftance  alone,  afide  from  tlitir  natural 
ftrtihty,  muft  be  rendered  vaftly  valuable.  There  is  no  doubt  but  flour, 
corn,  flax,  hemp,^&:c.  raifed  for  exportation  in  that  great  country  be- 
tween th^  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  will  h'nd  an  cafier  outlet  ihrouoh 
Lake  Erie  and  thefe  rivers,  than  in  any  other  dlreaion.  The  Olfio 
met  chant  can  give  a  higher  ])rice  than  thofe  of  Quebec,  for  thefe  com- 
modities ;  as  they  may  be  tr;!nfporied  from  the  former  to  Florida  and  the 
Welt  India  iflands,  with  lels  expence,  rifle  and  infurance,  than  from  the 
latter  ;  v/hile  the  expencefrom  the  place  of  growth  to  the  Ohio  will  not 
be  one  fourth  of  what  it  would  bo  to  Quebec,  and  much  lefs  than  even  to 
the  Oneyda  lake.  The  ftream  of  Sloto  is  gentle,  no  where  broken  by 
falls  :  At  fome  places,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  it  overflows  its  banks, 
providing  for  large  natural  rice  plantations.  Salt  fprings,  coalmines, 
white  and  blue  clay,  and  free-ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining  this 
riuer. 

The  Liii/e  Mievn'i  Is  too  fmall  for  batteaux  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
good  land,  and  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  in  common,  the  overflowing  of  the 
■water. 

The  Great  Miami  has  a  very  floney  channel,  and  a  A^ift  ftream,  but 
no  falls.  It  is  formed  of  feveral  large  branches,  which  are  pafll^ble  for 
boats  a  great  diftance.  One  branch  comes  from  the  weft,  and  rifes  in 
the  Wabafh  country  :  Another  rifes  near  the  head  waters  of  Miami  river 
which  runs  into  Lake  Erie  ;  and  a  fhort  portage  divides  another  branch, 
from  the  weft  branch  of   Sandidky  river. 

The  IVcii'iJJj  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks-  It 
empties  into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  270  yards  wide,  1020  miles  bcloAr 
Fuit  Put.  In  the  fj^ring,  fummer  and  autumn,  it  is  pafTable  with  bat- 
tf.'aux,  drawing  three  feet  water,  4,1 2  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  a  fmall  French 
fet'lement,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  ;  and  for  large  canoes  197  miles 
further,  to  the  Miami  carrying  place,  9  miles  from  Miami  village.  This 
Tillage  ftands  on  Miami  river,  which  empties  into  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  communication  between  Detroit,  and  the  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  countries  is,  down  Miami  river  to  Miami  village  ;  tlience,  by  land 
9  miles  when  the  rivers  are  high — and  from  1  S  to  30  when  they  arc 
low,  through  a  level  country,  to  the  Wabafn,  and  through  the  various 
branches  of  the  Wabaflito  the  places  of  deftination. 

A  filver  mine  has  been  difccvercd  about  28  miles  above  Ouitanon, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Wabafh.  Salt  fprings,  lime,  free-ftone,  blue, 
yellow  and  white  clay  are  found  in  plenty  upon  this  river. 

The  rivers  Avafe  and  Kafniifuas  empty  into  the  MifTifippi  from  the 
north-eaft;  the  former  is  navigable  for  boats  60,  and  the  latter  about  130 
miles.  They  both  run  through  a  rich  country,  which  has  extenfive  mea- 
dows, "  Betwcc* 
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Between  the  Knflcalkias  and  Illinois  rivers,  which  are  84  milts  apart, 
is  in  an  extenfive  traft  of  level,  rich  land, which  terminates  in  a  high  rrdge, 
about  15  miles  before  you  reach  the  Illinois  river.  In  this  delightful 
vale  are  number  of  French  villages,  which,  together  with  thofe  of  St. 
Genevieve  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  wefkrn  fide  of  the  MifTifippi,  contained 
in  1771,   1,273  fencible  men. 

One  hnndred  and  fevcntv-fix  miles  above  the  Ohio,  and  18  miles  above 
the  MilTouri,  the  Illinios  empties  into  the  Miiufippi  from  the  north-eaft 
by  a  mouth  about  400  yards  v,  ide.  This  river  is  bordered  with  fine  mer- 
dows,  which  in  fome  places  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  .-  This  ri- 
ver furni/hes  a  communication  with  L^ke  Michigan,  by  the  Chicago  river, 
between  which  and  theIlIinois,are  two  portages, the  longed  of  which  does 
not  exceed  4  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  which  are  from  20  to  100 
yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  from  15  to  1 80  miles.  On  the  north- 
weftern  fide  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along 
the  middle  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  eaftern  fide,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  below  the  coal  mine,  are  two 
ialt  ponds,  100  yards  incircumference,andfeveral  feet  in  depth. The  water 
"s  ftagnant,  and  of  a  yellowiih  colour  ;  but  the  French  and  natives  make 
good  fait  from  it.  The  foil  of  the  Illinois  country  is,  in  general,  of  a 
fuperior  quality — its  natural  growth  are  oak,  hiccory,  cedar,  mulberry, 
&c.  hops,  dying  drugs,  medicinal  plants  ot  feveral  kinds,  and  excellent 
wild  grapes.  In  the  year  of  1 769,  the  French  fcttlers  made  100  hogfheads 
of  ftrong  wine  from  thefe  grapes. 

There  are  many  other  rivers  of  equal  fize  and  importance  with  thofe 
we  have  been  delcribing,  which  are  not fufficiently  known  for  accurate 
dcfcriptions. 

Population.]  It  is  impoITible  to  tell  the  exaft  population  of  this  country, 
Mr.  Hutchins,  the  geographer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  bcft  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  cftimates  them  at  about  6000  fouls,  exclufive 
of  Indians.     This  number  is   made  up  of  French,  Englilh  emigrants 
'  from  the  original  dates,  and  negroes. 

Face  of  the  country,  foil  and  produn'wns.']  To  the  remarks  on  thefe  heads, 

^interpcrfed  in  the  defcription  of  the  rivers,  we  will  add  fome  obfervations 

from  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  lately  publillied,  v/hich  we  prefume  are 

the  moul  authentic,  refptding  that  part  of  the  country  which  has  been 

purchafed  of  Indians,  of  any  that  has  been  given. 

*  The  undiftinguifhed  term  of  admiration,  that  are  commonly  ufed  in 
♦  peaking  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country  on  the  wcdern  waters  of 
the  United  States,  would  render  it  difficult,  without  accurate  attention  in 
the  furveys  to  afcribe  a  preference  to  any  particular  part  ;  or  to  give  a 
juft  defcriptionof  the  terrirorv  under  confuleratlon,  withont  the  hazard  of 
being  fufpetled  of  exng;;cration  :  But  in  this  we  have  the  united  opinion 
of  the  geographer,  the  furveyors,  and  every  traveller  that  has  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  country,  and  marked  every  natural  objcdl 
v/ith  the  moft  fcrupulous  cxaftnefs — That  no  pnrt  of  the  federal  territory 
unites  fo  many  advantages,  in  point  ofheclch,  fettiiity,  variety  ofproduc- 
tion  and  foreign  entercuutlV,  as  that  traft  which  (Iretches  from  the  Muf- 
kirgum  to  the  Sloto  and  the  Great  Miami  rivers. 

'  Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  journal,  fpcaking  of  a  much  larg;  range  of 
country,  in  v;hich  this  is  included,  and  makes  unqucftionably  the  fneil 
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part,  has  the  following  obfervation  : — *'  The  country  on  die  Ohio  is 
every  where  plcaflint,  with  laige  level  Ipots  of  rich  land  ;  and  remarkably 
healthy.  Ore  genLral  remark  of  this  nature  will  fcrvc  for  the  wlioletiait 
of  the  globe  comprehended  between  the  weilcrn  flcirts  of  the  Alltgany 
mountains  ;  thence  running  fouth-weftwardly  to  thediftance  of  500  miles 
to  the  Ohio  falls  ;  then  crofling  them  northerly  to  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ohio  ;  thence  call  along  the  ridge  that  fc- 
paratesthe  lakes  and  Ohio's  (Ireams,  to  French  creek. — This  country  may, 
from  a  proper  knowledge-,  be  atF.rmed  to  be  the  mofl  healthy,  the  mofl 
pleafant,  the  moil  commodious  and  moll  fertile  fpot  of  earth,  known  to 
the  European  people." 

*  The  lands  that  feed  the  various  flreams  above-mentioned,  which  fall 
into  the  Ohio,  are  now  more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribcd 
with  Confidence  and  precifion.  They  arc  interfperfed  with  all  the  varie- 
ty of  foil  which  conduces  to  pleaf^mtnefs  of  fituation,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  and  manufidturing  people.  Large 
level  bottoms,  or  natural  meadows,  from  20  to  50  miles  in  circuit,  are 
every  where  found  bordering  the  rivers,  and  variegating  the  country  in  the 
interior  parts.  Thefe  afford  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  im;igined,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  proper  cultivation  with  veiy  little  labour.  It  is  fiid,  that 
in  many  of  thefe  bottoms  a  man  may  clear  an  acre  a  day,  fit  for  planting 
with  Indian  corn  ;  there  being  no  under  wood  ;  and  the  treCs,  growing, 
very  high  and  large,  but  not  thick  together,  need  nothing  but  girdling. 

*  The  prevailing  growth  of  timber  and  the  more  ufeful  trees  are,  maple 
or  fugar  tree,  fycamore,  black  and  white  mulberry,  black  and  white  wal- 
nut, butternut,  chcinut,  white,  black,  Spanifh  and  chefnut  oaks,  hiccorj', 
cherry,  buckwood,  honey,  Iccuff,  elm,  horfe- chefnut,  cucumber  tree, 
lynn  tree,  gum  tree,  iron  wood,  aih,  afpin,  faflafias,  crab-apple  tree,  pau- 
paw  or  cuftard  apple,  a  variety  of  plum  tree?,  nine  bark  fpicc,  and  lea- 
ther wood  bufhes.  General  Parfons  meafured  a  black  walnut  tree  near  the 
Mufldngum,  whofe  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  2  2 
feet.  A  fycamore,  near  the  fame  place,  meafures  41}.  feet  in  circumference, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  ground.  Wliite  and  black  oak,  and  chefnut, 
with  moft  of  the  above-mentioned  timbers,  grow  Inrge  and  plenty  upon 
the  high  grounds.  Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  naturrd  grapes  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  fettlers  univerfally 
make  a  fufficiency  for  their  own  confamption  of  rich  red  wine.  It  is 
afferted  in  the  old  fettlement  of  St.  Vincent's,  where  they  have  had  op- 
portunity to  try  it,  that  age  will  render  this  wine  preferable  to  noil  of  the 
European  wines.  Cotton  is  the  natural  produdion  of  diis  country,  and 
grows  in  great  perfedion. 

*  The  fugar  maple  is  a  moft  valuable  tree  for  an  inland  country.  Any 
number  of  Inhabitants  may  be  for  cvcrfupplied  with  afufliciency  of  fugar, 
by  preferving  a  few  trees  for  the  ufe  of  each  family.  A  tree  will  yield 
about  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a  year,  and  the  labour  is  very  trifling  :  The 
fap  is  extra<^ed  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  granulated*  bv 
the  fimple  operation  of  bojling,  to  a  fugar  equal  in  flavour  and  whitcnds 
to  the  beft  Mufcovado. 

*  Springs  of  excellent  water  abound   in  every  part   of  this  territory' : 
and  fmall  and  large  flreams,  for  mills  and  other  purpufes,  are  aaually  in- 
terfperfed 
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terperfed,  as  If  by  arf,  that  there  be  no  deficiency  in  any  of  the  conrc- 
niencies  of  life, 

*  Very  Jiltle  wafle  land  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  traft  of  coun- 
try. There  arc  no  fwanips  ;  and  though  the  hills  ar^  frcqutnt,  they  are 
gently  and  fwelling,  no  where  high,  nor  incapable  of  tillage.  Th^ry  are 
of  a  deep,  rich  foil,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and,  well 
adapted  to  the  produdlion  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c. 

*  The  communications  between  this  country  and  the  fea  will  be  princi- 
pally in  the  four  following  dircdlions. 

*  I.  The  rout  through  the  Sioto  and  Mudcingum  to  Lake  Erie,, and  fo 
to  the  river  Hudlon  :   which  has  been  already  dcfcribed. 

'  2.  The  paffage  up  the  Ohio  and  Monongahcla  to  the  portage  above- 
mentioned,  whichleads  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Potowmac.  This 
portage  is  30  miles,  and  will  probably  be  rendered  much  lefs  bv  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plans  now  on  (oot  for  opening  the  navigation  of  thole 
waters. 

*  3.  The  greatKanhaway,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the  Virgi- 
nia iliore  between  the  Hockhoc':ing  and  Sioto,  opens  an  extcnfive  na- 
vigation from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  leaves  but  1 8  miles  portage  irom  the  na- 
vigable waters  of  Jame's  river,  in  Virginia.  This  coimnunication,  fir  the 
country  between  Muflcingum  and  Sioto,  will  probably  be  more  ufcd  than 
any  other,  fjr  the  exportation  of  manufactures,  and  orher  light  and  valua- 
ble articles  j  and,  efpecially  for  the  importarion  of  foreign  commodities, 
which  may  be  brought  from  the  Chefnpcek  to  the  Ohio  much  cheaper  th.an 
they  are  now  carried  from  Philadelphia  toCarlifle.and  the  other  thick  fet- 
tled back  countries  of  Penniylvania. 

*  4.  But  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Miffifippi,  for  heavy  arti- 
cles that  fuit  the  F'lorida  and  Weit-India  markets,  luch  as  corn,  flour, 
beef,  lu.mber,  Sec.  will  be  more  frequently  loaded  than  any  ftreams  on 
earth  The  diftance  from  the  Sioto  to  the  Miffifippi  is  Soo  miles  ;  innn 
thence  to  the  fea  is  900.  This  whole  cour  fc  is  e^ifily  run  in  i  5  days  ;  and 
the  paffage  up  thofe  rivers  is  not  fo  d-ffiruk  as  has  ufually  been  rtprefcnt- 
cd.  It  is  fount),  by  late  experiments,  that  1  .ils  are  ufed  to  great  advan- 
tage againll  the  current  of  Ohio  :  Avd  it  is  worthy  of  obfcrvation, 
that  in  all  probability  fteam  boats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite fervice  in  all 
our  extenfive  river  navigation. 

*  As  far  as  obfjrvations  in  paling  the  rivers,  and  the  tranfitory  remarks 
of  iravellcrs  will  juftify  an  opinion,  the  lands  farther  down,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  un^ippropriated  countiy,  are  not  equal  in  point  of  foil  and 
other  local  advantages,  to  the  trad  which  is  here  de'riibed.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  prclent  Gtuaiion  of  thifc 
countries  will  not  admit  of  that  minute  infpetlion  which  has  been  beflowe  J 
on  the  one  under  confideration. 

'  It  is  a  happy  circumft''acc,  that  the  G/jIh  Coripany  arc  about  to  com- 
mence the  fettlemcnt  of  this  country  in  fo  reg-jlar  and  judicious  a  man- 
ner. It  will  ferve  ns  a  wife  model  f  )r  tlie  future  fettlemcnt  of  all  the  fe- 
deral lands  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  beginning  fo  near  the  wtilern  li.-nlt 
of  PennlVlvania,  it  will  be  a  continiiarion  of  the  old  lettlemcnfs,  lea  vine 
vacant  no  lar.is  expoted  to  by  fuch  lawlels  banditti  as  ufual  infell 
the  frontiers  of  countries  dillant  from  the  feat  of  government. 

-^  The 
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*The  defign  of  Congrefs  and  ofthefcttlers  is,  tliat  the  fcttlemcnts  fliall 
proceed  regularly  down  the  Ohio  ;  aid  northward  to  Lake  Erie,  And  it 
13  probable  that  not  many  years  will  elapfc,  before  tlie  whole  country  above 
Miami  will  be  brought  to  tluit  dcorcc  of  cultivation,  which  will  exhibit 
all  its  latent  beautier,  and  juftify  thole  dcfcriptions  of  travellers  which 
have  fo  often  made  it  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  feat  of  wealth,  and  the 
centre  of  a  great  empire.' 

ylmwalsy  i^c.'\  *  No  country  is  better  flocked  with  wild  game  of  ever 
kind  .  Innumerable  herds  of  deer,  elk,  bufFak),  and  bear,  are  flieltercd  in 
the  grov.es,  and  fed  in  the  extenrive  bottoms  that  eve.y  where  abound  ; 
an  unqueflior.able  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil.  Turkies,  geefe, 
ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  pi.rtridges,  &-c.  are,  from  obfervation,  be- 
lieved to  be  in  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame  poultry  arc  in  any  part 
of  the  old  fettlements  in  America. 

'  The  ;ivers  aie  well  ftored  with  filli  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of 
them  of  an  excellent  quuHty.  They  are  generally  large,  though  of  diffe- 
rent fizes :  The  cat-liih,  which  is  the  largsit,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour, 
weighs  fiom  30  to  80  pounds.' 

jdnt'iquU'ics  and  Curiofities .'\  The  number  of  old  forts  found  in  the  Ken- 
tucky country  are  the  admiration  of  the  cuiicus,  and  a  matter  of  much 
fpeculation.  They  are  mofrly  of  a  circular  form,  fituated  on  ftrcng,  well 
chofen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water.When — by  whom — and  for  what 
purpofc,  thcfe  were  thrown  up,  is  uncertain.  They  are  certainly  very  an- 
cient, as  there  is  not  the  lead  vilib'.e  difference  in  the  age  or  lize  of  the 
timber  growing  on  or  within  thefe  forts,  and  that  which  grows  without, 
and  the  oldcft  natives  have  loft  all  tradition  reij)eding  them.  They  muft 
have  been  the  efforts  of  a  people  much  more  devoted  to  labour  than  our 
prefent  race  of  Indians ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  hew  they  could  be 
conftrudcd  without  the  ufa  of  ircn  tools.  At  a  convenient  diftancc  from 
thefe  always  ftands  a  fmall  mount  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  py- 
ramid, and  fecms  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  adjacent 
fortification.  On  examination,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a  chalky 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  bones,  and  of  the  human  kind. 

On  an  extenfive  plain,  or,  as  the  French  term  hparara*,  between  Poll 
St.  Vincent  and  Cufcufco  river,  is  what  is  called  the  Battle  Grovnd,  where 
the  Siack  and  Cufcufco  Indians  fought  a  defperate  battle,  in  which  about 
8co  were  killed  on  each  fide.  On  this  fpot,  the  ground  for  two  miles  is 
covered  with  flaills  and  other  human  bones. 

Fcn'j  /]  The  ftations  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  on 
the  frontiers ,  are  the  following. 

Fort  Franiclin  —  On  the  French  creek,  near  to  the  pofl  formerly  called 
Venango,  is  a  fmall  ftrong  fort  with  one  cannon,  was  excded  in  1787,  and 

*  .i^parars,  'zvhich  anfwers  to  tid-atin  thefcuthernjictes  is  called  a  faran- 
Tiah,  is  an  extenfive  rich  plain,  iintkovt  trees,  andccvcred  'u.-ith  grafs.  Seme  of 
thfepararas,  betiveen  Poft  St.  Fencent  end  the  Mffffpi  are  ^o  or  ^Q  milts 
Iroad,  and  federal  hundred  milts  in  length.  In  pajjing  thim,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  there  :s  not  a  tree  to  be  feen  ;  Lvt  these  is  plenty  of  hvjahest 
deer.,  elhs,  bears,  and  luohes,  and  innumerable  foch  of  turkies  ;  ihefeyivith 
the  green  grafs,  form  a  rteh  arJ  beaulifu  IproJfeS. 
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garrlfoned  with  one  company.  The  excellent  conftrucftion  and  execution 
of  this  work  refle(fts  honor  on  the  abilities  and  induilry  of  Captain  Hart, 
who  garrifons  it  witli  his  company,  and  who  was  his  own  engineer. 

This  port  was  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Pennfylvania,  which  are  much  expofed  by  the  facility  with  which  the  In- 
dians can  crofs  from  Lake  Eric,  either  to  French  creek  or  the  Jadagghue 
Lake  and  the  Conneawango  branch,  and  thence  defcend  the  rapid  river 
Allegany. 

Fort  Pitt — Has  only  an  officer,  and  a  few  men  to  receive  the  fup- 
plics  and  difpatches  forwarded  to  the  troops  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Fort  M'Intosh — Is  ordered  to  be  demo'.iihed,  and  a  block-houfe  to 
be  erected  in  lieu  thereof,  a  few  miles  up  the  Big  Beaver  creek  to  proteil 
the  communxalion  up  the  fame,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  country. 

Fort  Harmar — At  the  mouth  of  Mufldngam,  is  a  well  conftrufted 
fort,  with  five  baiHons,  and  three  cannons  mounted. 

It  is  at  prefent  garrifoned  with  four  companies,  and  is  confidered  as  head 
quarters,  being  conveniently  fituated  to  reinforce  any  of  the  pofls  either 
up  or  down  the  river  Oliio. 

Fort  Steusen — At  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  weft  fide  is  awell- 
conftrmfted  fmall  fort,  with  one  cannon,  and  is  garrifoned  with  a  major 
and  two  companies.  This  poft  is  eftabliOied  to  cover  the  country  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  and  it  alfo  fervesas  a  port  of  communication 
to  Poft  Vinccnnes  on  the  WabaOi. 

Post  Vincennes — On  the  Wabalu,  is  a  work  ereifted  during  the  year 
1787,  and  has  four  fmali  brafs  cannon.  It  is  garrifoned  by  a  major  and 
two  companies. 

It  is  eftabliflied  to  curb  the  incurfions  of  the  Wabafli  Indians  into  Ken- 
tucky country,  and  to  prevent  the  ufurpation  of  the  federal  lands,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  have  been  too  ftrong  a  temptation  to  the  lawlefs  people  of 
the  frontiers,  who  ported  themfelves  there  in  force  in  the  j^ear  i  786.  Bri- 
gadier-General Harmar,  by  order  of  Congrefs,  formed  an  expedition  in 
Augurt,  17B7,  for  the  putpofe  of  difpoilciling  tiiem  ;  but  previous  to  his 
arriva',  molt  of  the  intruders  abandoned  their  fcttlement. 

Government,  ilfc']  By  an  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  pafiedon  the  13th  of 
July,  1787,  this  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  tempera:  y  government,  was 
ere*.^ed  into  one  dillritft,  fubjcift,  however  to  a  divifion,  when  circum- 
llanccs  fliall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  fame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  Congrefs  fhall  appoint  a  go- 
vernor, whofe  commillion  fliall  continue  in  force  thrsc  years,  unlcfs  fooner 
revoked. 

The  governor  mart  rcfide  in  the  diflrifl,  and  have  a  freehold  cftate 
therein,  in  1000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  cxercife  of  his  oflice. 

Congrefs,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  fecrctary,  to  continue 
in  ofRcc  four  years,  unlcfs  fooner  removed,  who  mull:  relide  in  the  dif- 
iri(5t,   and  have  an  ertate  of  500  acres  cf  land,  v.hile  in  ofnce. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  lecrefary  is,  to  keep  and  prcfcrvcilic  a(^s  and  laws 
of  tlie  Icgiflature,  and  the  jubiic  records  ol  the  dilh  iifl,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  governor,  in  his  executive  department ;  and  to  trsnlmit  au- 
thentic copies  of  fuch  av.'ts  and  proceedings,  every  fix  months,  to  the  fe- 
ci ctacy  of  Congrefs. 

The 
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The  ordinance  provides  that  Congrcfs  fKall  appoint  three  judges,  pof. 
fcired  each  of  500  acres  of  land  in  the  diftridt  in  which  they  are  to  refide 
and  to  hold  their  cominiihons  during  good  behaviour,  any  tv\'o  of  whom 
fliall  form  a  court,  which  fliall  have  a  common  law  jarifdiction.  The  eo- 
vernor  and  judges  are  autliorized  to  adopt  and  publiih  in  the  diftrift,  fuch 
laws  of  the  original  ftates,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  nectlfaryand  beft 
fuittdto  the  circumfrances  of  the  diflrift,  and  report  them  to  Congrcfs, 
and  if  approved  they  fliall  contimie  in  force,  till  the  organization  of  the 
general  alfembly  of  the  diflrift,  who  ihall  have  authority  to  alter  them. 
The  governor  is  to  command  the  militia,  and  appoint  and  commiflion 
thei  r  ulhcers,  except  general  officers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  and  com- 
mifTioned  by  Congrcfs. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  aflembly,  the  governor  is  to  ap- 
point iuchmagiftrates  and  civil  officers,  as  (ball  be  deemed  ncccflary  for 
the  prefervation  of  peace  and  order. 

So  foQn  as  there  ihall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  ftiU  age,  in  the 
tliftrift,  they  ihall  receive  authority  to  eledh  reprefentatives,  one  for  every 
500  free  male  inhabitants,  to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  aflembly  ;  the 
reprcfcntation  to  increafe  progreffivcly  with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants, till  there  be  25  reprefentatives  ;  after  which  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  reprefentatives  ihall  be  regulated  by  the  legiflature.  A 
rcprefentative  muft  pofTefs,  in  fee  (imple,  200  acres  of  land,  and  be  a  re- 
fident  in  the  diftritl — and  niuft  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  refident  in  the  diftrift,  three  years  preceding  his  elcftion.  An  elec- 
tor muft  have  50  acres  of  land  in  the  diftrift — muft  havebeena  citizen  of 
one  of  the  ftates — and  muft  be  a  reiident  in  the  diftridt — or  muft  pofefTs 
the  fame  freehold — and  have  been  two  years  a  refident  in  the  dillrift. 
The  reprefentatives,  when  duly  eledted,  are  to  eontinue  in  office  two 
years. 

The  general  aflTe-mbly,  or  legiflature,  fhall  confift  of  the  governor,  le- 
gifiatlve  council,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  legiflative  council 
ihall  confift  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unlefs  fooncr 
removed  by  Congrefs.  Three  make  a  quorum. — The  council  are  to  be 
thus  appointed:  The  governor  and  reprefentatives,  when  met,  fhall  nomi- 
nate ten  pcrfons,  refidents  in  the  diftridt,  and  each  poflefled  of  a  freehold 
in  5  CO  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congrefs,  who  fhall  ap- 
point and  commiffion  five  of  them  toferve  as  aforefaid. 

All  bills  pafled  by  a  ipajority  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  council,  iliall  be 
referred  to  ti>e  governor  for  his  afu  nt  j  but  no  bill  or  legiflative  adt  what- 
ever, fliali  be  of  force  without  l,is  aJfcnt.  1  he  governor  ihall  have  power 
to  convene,  prorogue,  and  difolve  the  general  aflTembiy,  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  fTialltc  expedient. 

The  legiflature,  when  organize  :^,  fliall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot, 
to  eltft  a  delegate  to  Congrds,  who  fliall  have  a  feat  in  Congrcls,  with  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  govern- 
ment. 

•And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religio  us 
liberty,  which  form  the  bafis  whereon  thefe  republics,  their  lav7S  and  co»- 
ftitutions  arc  ereded  ;  to  fix  and  eftaolifli  thofe  principles  as  the  bafis  of 
2.U  laws,  cojiftitutioas  and  governments,  which fgr  ever  hereaft«r  ihall  be 
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formed  In  the  fame  territory  ;  to  provide  alfo  for  the  eftablifliment  ofrtates, 
and  permament  government  therein,  and  for  their  admilllon  to  fhare  in  the 
federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  ftates,  at  as  early 
periods  as  may  be  confiftent  with  the  general  intcreft  : 

*  It  is  hearby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  following  articles  fKall  be  confidered  articles  of  compaft,  between 
the  original  ftates  and  the  people,  and  ftates  in  the  fame  territory,  and  for 
ever  remain  unalterable,  unlefs  common  confent,  to  wit : 

*  Article  ift.  No  perfon  demeaning  himfelf  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner  IKall  ever  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worihip  or  re- 
ligious fentiments  in  the  fame  teritory. 

*  Article  id.  The  inhabitants  ofthefaid  territory  ftiall  always  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
of  a  proportionate  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  legiflature,  and  of 
•judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  :  all  per- 
sons iliallbe  bailable  unlefs  for  capital  olfences,  where  the  prsof  fliall  bs 
evident,  or  the  prefumption  great :  all  fines  rtiall  be  moderate,  and  no 
cruel  or  unufual  puniiKmentiliall  be  inflided  ;  no  man  ftiall  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  or  property  butby  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  of  the  lav/ 
of  the  land  ;  and  fhould  the  public  exigencies  make  it  neceflar>  for  the 
common  prefervarion  to  take  any  perfon's  property,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
ticular fervices,  full  compenfation  iliall  be  made  for  the  fame  ;  and  in  the 
juft  prefervatlon  of  the  rights  and  property  it  is  undcrftood  snd  declared, 
that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  faid  territory, 
that  ihall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfer  with,  or  affeft  prirate  con- 
trkfts  or  engagements,  honajidey  and  without  iraud  prevloufly  formed. 

*  Article  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  nccelTary  t.) 
good  government  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  fchoolls  and  the  means  of 
education  fliall  forever  be  encouraged,  theutmoft  good  faith  {hall  always 
be  obfcrved  towards  the  Indians  ;  their  lands  and  property  lliall  never  be 
taken  from  them  without  their  confent  j  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and 
liberty,  they  fhall  never  be  invaded  or  diftuihed,  unlefs  in  juft  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congrefs ;  but  laws  founded  on  juftice  and  humanity 
fhallfrom  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them,  and  for  preferving  peace  and  friendflrip  with  them. 

Article  4th.  The  faid  territory  and  the  elbtcs  which  may  be  formed 
therein;  fliall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  fubjeQ  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  fuch  alte 
rations  therein  as  Hiall  be  conftitutionally  made  j  and  to  all  the  afts  and 
erdinancesof  the  United  States,  in  Congrefs  aflemblcd,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  andfettlers  in  the  faid  territory,  Hiall  be  fub- 
je6l  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  j  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  prprortionable  part  of  the  expencesof  government  to  be  apportioned  on 
thsm  by  Congrefs,  according  to  the  fame  common  rule  and  meafure; 
tv  which  apportionments  thereof  iliall  be  made  on  the  other  ftates^  and  the 
taxes  for  paying  their  proportion;  ftiall  be  laid  and  levied  by  theruthsrity 
and  direction  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  diftriiStor  diftrids.ornew  ftntes.ns 
the  original  ftates^  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States, 
Congrefs  aftembled.  The  legiflature  of  thofe  diftrids^  or  new  ftates, 
iliall  never  interfer  with  the  primary  difpofal  of  the  foil,  by  the  United 
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States,  in  Congrefs  afiembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congrefs  may  Cr.d 
nece/Hiry  for  fecuring  the  title  in  fuch  foil  lo  the  lona  fide  purchafcrs.'  No 
tax  (hall  be  impofed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and"  in  no 
cafe  fliall  non-refident  proprietors  he  taxed  higher  than  refidents.  Tl.e 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Miffifippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
rying  places  between  the  fame,  fliall  be  common  highways,  and  foi  ever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fiid  territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  thofe  of  any  otiier  Hates  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  import,  or  duty  therefor. 

*■  Article  5th.  There  fhallbe  formed  in  the  faid  territory,  not  Icfs  tlian 
three,  nor  more  than  five  ftates ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  ftates,  as  foon 
as  Virginia  /liall  alter  her  aft  of  ceffion  and  confent  to  the  fame,  fhall  be- 
come fixed  and  eflablifhed  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  weftern  ftate  in  tl;c  f.iid 
territory,  fhall  be  bounded  on  the  Milfilippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabadi  rivers 
a  direft  line  drawn  from  the  Wabafli  and  Poft  Vincent's  due  north  to  the 
territorial  line,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  faiil 
territorial  line   to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and    MifTifippi.     The  middle 
ftate  fluU  be  bounded  by  the  faid  direft  line,  the  Wabalh  from  Puft  Vin- 
cent's to  th';  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  faid  territorial  line^  and  by  the  faid 
territorial  line.     The  eailern  ftate  fliall  be  bounded  by  the  laft  menlicntd 
direift  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennfylvania,  and  the  faid  territorial  line:  Provided 
however,  and  it  is  furthor  underftood  and  declared,  that  tne  boundaries 
of  thefe  three   ftates,  fhall  be  fubjeft  fo  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Con- 
grefs hereafter  fhall  find  it  expedient,  they  fhall  have  authority  to  form 
one,  CT  two  ftates  in  that  part  of  the  faid  territory  which  lies  north  of  an 
taft  and  weft  line  drawn  through  the  foutherly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan:  and  when  any  of  the  faid  ftates  fliall  have  60,000  free  inhabi- 
tants therein,  fuch  ftate  fhall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Cor. - 
grefs  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  ftates  in 
all  refpefts  whatever  ;  and  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permament  ccnf:l- 
tution  and  ftate  government:     Provided  the  conftitut'ion  and  govc-nmer.t 
fo  to  be  formed,  fhall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
contained  in  thefe  articles,  and  fo  far  as  it  can  be  conhfteot  with  the  gt- 
neral  Intereft  of  the  confederacy,  fuch  admiffion  fhall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  lefs  number  of  free  inhabitants  ia 
the  ftate  than  6o,ooo- 

Article  6th  There  fliall  be  neitlier  fiavery  nor  involuntary  fcrvitu.'.:  ;n 
the  faid  territory,  other  wile  than  in  thepunifiimentof  crimes,  wherccl  the 
party  ftiall  have  been  duly  convidcd:  Provided  always,  that  any  vciion 
efcapinginto  the  fame,  from  whom  labour  or  ferviee  is  lawfully  ciaii-icdia 
any  one  of  the  original  ftates,  fuch  fugitive  may  be  lav/fislly  recl:.in:cd 
and  conveyed  to  the  ptrfon  claiming  his  or  her  labour  or  ferviee  as  i^foic- 
faid.' 

Such  is  the  prefent  government  of  the  Wcftern  Territory,  and  for'i  the 
political  obligations  of  the  adventurers  into  this  fertile  and  delightful  part 
of  the  United  States. 

'  *  In  the  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  for  the^government  of  this  territory, 
it  is  provided,  that,  after  the  faid  territory  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
*  From  the  anonymous  pamphlet  before  quoted, 
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population,  it  (hall  be  divided  into  ftates.  The  eaftern  ftate,  that  is  thus 
provided  to  be  made,  is  bound  by  the  Great  Miami  on  the  weft,  and  by 
the  Pennfylvania  line  on  the  eaft.  The  center  of  this  ftate  will  fall  be- 
tween the  Sioto  and  the  Hockhocking.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe 
rivers  will  probably  be  the  feat  of  government  for  this  ftate  :  And,  if  we 
may  indulge  the  fublime  contemplation  of  beholding  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States  fettled  by  an  enlightened  people,  and  continued  under 
one  extended  government — on  the  river  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  this  fpot, 
will  be  the  feat  of  empire  for  the  v/hole  dominion.  This  is  central  to  the 
whole;  itwill  beft  accommodate  every  part;  it  is  the  moft  pleafant,  and 
probably  the  moft  healthful.' 

In  this  connexion  we  muft  not  omit  to  add,  that  a  fcttlement  is  com- 
mencing, with  advantageous  profpedts,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Milfilippi, 
oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Tiic  fpot  on  which  tlie  city  is  to  be 
built,  is  called  Nev/  Madrid,  after  the  capital  of  Spain.  This  fcttle- 
ment, which  is  without  the  limks  of  the  United  States,  in  the  SpanKh  do- 
minions, is  condudled  by  Colonel  Morgan,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Spanifh  king. 

The  fettlers  are  to  form  their  own  conftitution,  make  their  ov/n  laws, 
(provided  they  do  not  counteradl:  the  laws  of  Spain)  choofe  their  own  ma- 
giftrates  and  civil  officers,  and  are  to  enjoy  free  toleration  in  religion.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  fubjefts  of  the  king  of  Spain.  As  an  encouragement 
to  fettlers,  they  are  to  be  indulged  with  fome  peculiar  commercial  privi- 
leges. 

New  Madrid,  from  its  local  fituation  and  advantitious  pr'i\  ikges,  i;  in 
profpedt  of  being  the  great  empoiium  of  the  weftern  couuiry,  unlei's  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi  fhould  be  opened  to  the  United  States. 
And  even  (hould  this  dedrcd  event  take  place,  which  prob.iLiy  v.  ill  not 
without  a  rupture  with  Spain,  this  muft  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  For 
here  will  naturally  center,  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ].roduce  that  vv'iii  be 
borne  down  the  Illinois,  the  rvjillifippi,  thcOhio,  and  their  various  bran,  lies; 
and  if  the  carriers  can  find  as  good  a  market  for  their  corgacs  liere,  as 
at  New  Orleans  or  the  Weft  Indies,  and  even  procure  the  articles  they  dc- 
iire,  they  will  gladly  fave  themfelves  the  difficukii..s  and  dangers  of  navi- 
gating the  long  Millifippi. 

It  has  been  fuppo fed  by  fome,  that  all  fettlers  who  go  beyond  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  will  be  for  ever  loft  to  the  United  States.  Tliere  is,  I  believe,  little 
danger  of  this,  provided  they  are  not  provoked  to  withdraw  thtii  friend- 
fhip.  The  emigrants  will  be  made  up  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  carry  along  with  them  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  tlieii  liabits 
of  government,  religion,  and  education;  and  as  they  are  to  be  ind'.:Igcd  with 
religious  freedom,  and  witli  the  privilege  of  making  their  ovv'n  laws,  and 
of  conducting  education  upon  their  own  plans,  thele  j^imrtCiin  habits  wiil 
undoubtedly  be  chcrifacd.  If  fo,  tliey  v/ill  be  Americans  in  fact,  though 
nominally  the  fubjcv^ts  of  Sp;iin. 

It  is  true  Spain  will  draw  a  revenue  from  tlicm,  but  in  return  they  will 
enjoy  peculiar  commercial  advantages,  the  benefit  of  wliicii  will  be  experi- 
enced by  the  Unii.-d  Suiei,  and  perhaps  be  an  ample  compenfation  for  tlie 
lofs  of  fo  many  citiz-eus  as  may  migrate  thidier.  In  (hoit,  this  fettlemcnt 
if  conduj^ed  I  with  judgment  and  prudence,  maybe  mutually  ftrviceabie 
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both  to  Spain  and  the  United  States.  It  may  prevent  jealoufics Icfien  na- 
tional prejudices — promote  religious  toleration,  preferve  harmony,  and 
be  a  medium  of  trade  reciprocally  advantcgous. 

Belides,  it  is  well  known  that  empire  has  been  travelling  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Probably  her  lalt  and  broadeft  feat  will  be  America.  Here  the 
fcicnccs,  and  the  arts  ot  civilized  life,  are  to  receive  their  higheft  improve- 
ment. Here  civil  and  religous  liberty  are  to  flourifh,  unchecked  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  civil  or  ecclefiallical  tyranny.  Here  genius,  aided  by  all' 
the  improvements  of  former  ages,  is  to  be  exerted  in  humanizing  man- 
kind— in  expanding  and  enriching  their  minds  with  religious  and  philofo- 
pliical  knowledge,  and  in  planning  and  executing  a  form  of  government, 
which  fliall  involve  all  the  excellencies  of  former  governments,  with  as 
few  of  their  defers  as  is  confiftent  with  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs, 
and  which  iliall  be  calculated  to  protec'l  and  unite,  in  a  manner  confident 
with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  the  largeft  empire  that  ever  exifted. 
Elevated  with  thefe  profpedts,  which  are  not  merely  the  vifions  of  fancy, 
we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  period,  as  not  far  diltant,  when  the  Ame- 
rican Empire  will  comprehend  millions 'of  fouls,  weft  of  the  Miflifip- 
pi.  Judging  upon  probable  grounds,  the  Miflifippi  was  never  defigned 
as  the  weftem  boundary  of  the  American  empire.  The  God  of  nature 
never  intended  that  fome  of  the  beft  parts  of  his  earth  fhould  be  inhabited 
by  the  fubj€cts  of  a  monarch  4000  miles  from  them.  And  may  we  not 
venture  to  predid,  that,  when  the  rights  of  mankind  (hall  be  more  fully 
known  J  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  faft  increafing  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  power  of  European  potentates  will  be  confined  to  Europe, 
and  their  prefent  American  dominions,  become  like  the  United  States, 
free,  fovereign,  and  independent  empires.. 
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s  iTUATioN     and    extent. 

Length  1557    T,„,_    '   $"42°  50' and  450  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  60  j"    ^"^^^'^   \    i^jo'and    3°  Eaft  Longitude. 


Miles. 


„       ,    .     ^     T>  OUNDED  north,  by  Canada ;  eaft,  by  Conne(5Hcut 
/Soundartes.j     J^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^^^  j^  ^^^^  New-Hamp(hire  ;  fouth, 

by  MalTachufetts  ;  weft,  by  New- York. 
Civil  Divijions.  j  Vermont  is  divided  into  the  feven  following  counties 

Counties,  Chief  Towns.  Counties.  Chief  Towns 

Bennington,  Bennington.        Chittendon. 
Rutland.  Orange. 

Addifon.  Windfor. 

Windham. 
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Thefe  counties  are  divided  into  townfhips,  which  arc  generally  fix 
miles  iquare.  In  every  townfhip  is  a  referve  of  two  rights  ot  land,  of 
3  JO  acres  each;  one  to  be  appropriated  for  die  fupport  of  public  fchools, 
the  other  to  be  given  in  fee  to  the  firft  ininilter  who  fettles  in  the  towa- 
fliip.  A  part  of  the  townflrtps  were  granted  by  the  governor  of  Nev/- 
H.impfhire,  and  the  other  part  by  that  ofVeimont.  In  thofe  to\vnfliips 
ij;  cintcd  by  the  former,  a  right  of  land  is  referved  for  the  fupport  of  the 
^oipel  in  foreign  parts  ;  in  thofe  granted  by  the  latter,  a  college  right, 
and  a  ri^ht  for  the  fupport  of  county  grammar  fchools,  are  referved.  In 
thefo  refervations,  liberal  provifion  is  made  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel, 
ar^d  for  the  promotion  of  common  and  collegiate  education. 

Rhers.}  This  ftate,  on  the  eaft^fide  of  the  mountain,  is  watered  by 
Paupaiihoofak,  Qucchey,  Welds,  White,  Black  and  Weft  rivers,  which 
run  from  weft  to  eaft  into  Connedicut  river  j  and  weft  of  the  mountains, 
by  the  river  Lamoil,  over  which  is  a  natural  ftone  bridge,  fevcn  or  eight 
rods  in  length,  by  Onion  river  and  Otter  Creek,  which  empty  by  one 
mouth  into  Lake  Champlain,  20  or  30  feet  fouth  of  St.  John's.  Otter 
Creek  is  navigable  for  boats  50  miles.  The  lands  adjacent  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  are  annually  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  wa- 
ter, occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  Green  Mountains. 

Mountains.']  Achain  of  high  mountains,  running  north  and  fouth,  divides 
this  ftate  nearly  in  the  center  between  Connedicut  river  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  height  of  land  is  generally  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the 
liver,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  New-York  line.  The  na- 
tural growth  upon  this  mountain  is  hemlock,  pine,  fprucc,  and  other 
tvergieens;  hence  it  has  always  a  green  appearance,  and  on  this  account 
has  obtained  the  defcriptive  name  of  Ver  Mons,  Green  Mcuntahu.  On 
feme  high  parts  of  this  mountain,  fnow  lies  till  May,  and  fometimes  till 
June 

Face  cf  the  country  y  Soil  and  troduct'tons.]  The  country  is  generally  hilly, 
but  not  rocky.  It  is  finely  watered,  and  affords  the  beft  of  palturage  for 
o.ittle.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  rivulets,  arc  many  fine  tracts 
c!  nch  interval  land.  The  heavy  growth  of  timber,  which  is  common 
throughout  the  ftate,  evince  the  ftrength  and  fertility  of  the  foil.  P.^hi), 
Ll.^ck  birch,  maple,  afh  and  bafs-wood,  giow  in  the  moift  lew  ground  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  timbered  principally  with  white  pine,  in- 
tc! mingled  with  vales  of  beech,  elm  and  white  oak.  The  inhabitantj 
cultivate  wheat,  25  and  30  bufliels  of  which  grow  on  an  acre,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  Indian  corn,  &c.  The  corn,  however,  is  frequently  cut  off  by 
the  early  frofts,  efpecially  en  the  mountains  and  hills.  That  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  livcrs  is  not  fo  frequently  injured.  Flax  is  raikd  in 
confidcrable  quantities,  and  the  foil  is  good  for  hemp.  Potatoes,  pump- 
l.;n£,  and  g;irden  roots  and  vegetables,  grow  here  in  great  plenty.  Large 
f  uaiitiiics  of  fugar,  of  a  good  quality  and  flavour,  are  made  from  the 
U'^At  maple. 

Ciimute  ]  None  in  the  world  more  healthy.  Snow  begins  to  fall 
commonly  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  generally  gone  by  the 
middle  of  April.  During  this  feafon,  the  Inhabitants  generally  enjoy  a 
fureno  fky,  and  a  keen  cold  air.  The  ground  is  fcldom  frozen  to  any 
^.rcat  depth,  being  covered  with  a  great  body  of  fnow,  before  the  fevere 
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frofls  begin.  In  tlie  fpring,  thefnow,  in  common,  is  gradually  difTolvcd 
by  the  warm  influences  of  the  fun.  In  this  way  the  earth  is  enriched 
and  moiflencd,  and  fj'ring  advances  with  furprifing  quicknefs. 

MiMa,  population  and  characfcr.  ]  There  are  upwards  of  1 7,000  men 
upon  the  militia  rolls  of  this  (late.  Thefe  confid  of  two  divifions,  one 
on  the  well;,  the  other  on  the  call;  fide  of  the  mountain.  In  thcfc  two 
divifions  are  7  brigades,  wliich  are  made  up  of  2  i  regiments.  From  the 
number  of  militia,  reckoning  5  for  one,  we  may  eftimate  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  (late  at  85,000.  Others,  who  reckon  6  for  one,  efti- 
mate diem  at  100,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  Maflachufetts,  and  their  drfcendants.  Their  is  one 
f-ttlenicnt  oi  Scotch  peojile,  which  are  almoft  the  only  foreigners  in  tliC 
ftate.  As  the  charadeis,  the  manners,  the  cuftom,  the  laws,  the  poli- 
cy ,  and  the  religion  of  the  people  in  Vermont  is  not  fufficient  to  fay  they 
are  New  Englandmen. 

Cario/F/w.]  In  the  Townfliip  oftinmouth,  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill, 
is  a  very  curious  cave.  The  chafm,  at  its  entrance,  is  about  four  feet  in 
circumference.  Entering  this  you  defcend  104  feet,  and  then  opens  a 
fpacious  room  20  feet  in  breath  and  ico  feet  in  length.  The  angle  of 
defcending  Is  about  45  degrees.  The  roof  of  this  cavern  is  of  rock,  through 
which  the  water  is  continually  percolating.  The  ftalaftites  which  hang 
from  rhe  roof  appear  like  icicles  on  the  eves  of  the  houfes,  and  are  continu- 
ally increafing  in  number  and  magnitude.  The  bottom  and  fides  are 
daily  incrufting  with  fpar  and  other  mineral  fabftances.  On  the  fides  of 
this  fubteraneous  hall,  are  tables,  chairs,  benches,  &c.  which  appear  to 
have  been  artifici;illy  carved.  This  richly  ornamented  room,  when  illu- 
minated with  the  candles  of  the  guides,  has  an  enchanting  effe^5t  upon  the 
eye  of  the  fpedator.  If  we  might  be  indulged  in  afligning  the  general 
caufe  of  thefe  aftonifliing  appearances,  we  fhould  include  from  the  va- 
rious circumftances  accompanying  them,  that  the  arife  from  water  fil- 
trating flowly  through  the  incumbent  Jirata  ;  and  taking  up  in  its  paffage 
a  variety  of  mineral  fubftances,  and  becoming  tlius  faturated  with  me- 
tallic particles,  gradually  exuding  en  the  furface  of  the  caverns  and  fif- 
fures,  in  a  quicfTeent  ftate,  the  aqueous  participles  evaporate,  and  leave  the- 
mineral  fubftances  to  unite  according  to  their  affinities. 

At  die  end  of  this  cave  is  a  circular  hole,  15  feet  deep,  apparently 
hewn  out,  in  a  conical  form,  enlarging  gradually  as  you  defcend,  in  the 
form  of  afugar  loaf.  At  the  bottom  is  a  Ipring  of  frefh  water,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  Its  depth  has  never  been- 
founded. 

ConfAtution.  ]  The  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  by  their  reprefentatives  in 
convention,  at  Winfor,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1777,  declared  that 
the  territory  called  Vermont,  was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  free  and 
independant  ftate  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  mainuining  regular  government 
in  the  fame,  they  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  their  rights,  and 
ratified  a  conftitntion,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abftraft. 

Their  declaration,  which  makes  a  part  of  their  conftitution,  aiTerts 
that  all  men  are  born  equally  free  — with  equal  rights  and  ought  to  enjoy 
liberty  of  confcience— freedom  of  the  prefs— trial  by  jury— powei  to 
form  new  ftates  in  racant  countries,  and  to  regulate  tJieir  own  interaal 
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police — that  all  eleflions  ought  to  be  free — that  all  power  is  CTiginally 
in  the  people — that  government  ought  to  be  inflituted  for  the  coiiimon 
benefit  of  the  community — and  that  the  community  have  a  right  to  re- 
form or  abolifh  government —  that  every  member  of  lociety  hath  a  riglit 
to  proteftion  of  life,  liberty  and  property — and  in  return  is  bound  to 
contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenfe  of  that  protection,  and  yield  his 
perfonal  fervice  when  neceflary — that  he  fliall  not  be  ob  iged  to  give  evi- 
dence againfl  himfelf — that  the  people  have  a  riglit  to  bear  arms — but  no 
{landing  armies  (liall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  hold  themfelves,  their  houfes,  papers,  and  poflelTions  free 
from  fearch  or  feizure — and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  firil  made^ 
affording  fufficient  foundation  for  them,  are  contrary  to  that  right  and 
ought  not  to  be  granted — that  no  pcrfon  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tranfported 
out  of  this  ftate  for  trial  for  any  offence  committed  within  this  flate^ 
&c. 

By  the  frame  of  government,  the  fupreme  legifiative  power  is  vefled  in 
a  houfe  of  reprcfentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  flate  of  Vermont,  to  be 
chofen  annually  by  tlie  freemen  on  the  firfl:  Tuefday  in  September,  ard 
to  meet  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  the  fucceeding  Oiftober — this  body  is 
vefted  with  all  the  powers  necelTary  for  the  legiflature  of  a  free  Hate — 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  reprefentativcs  elecfted  make  a  quo- 
rum. 

Ecach  inhabited  town  throughout  the  Hate,  has  a  right  to  fend  one  rc- 
prefentative  to  the  alTembly. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  twelve  counfellors  to  be  chofen  annually  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  vefled  with  the  fame  powers  as  in  Connefticut. 

Every  perfon  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  refidcd  in  the  ftate  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  cleiSlion  of  the  reprefentativcs,  and  is  of  a  quiet, 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  will  bind  himfelf  by  his  oath,  to  do  what  he 
fhall  in  confcience  judge  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  bcft  goi^d  of  the 
ftate  fliall  Ijp  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  tliis  ihit.e. 

Each  member  of  the  houfe  of  rcprcicntatires  before  he  takes  his  fci*, 
moft  declare  his  belief  in  one  God — in  future  rewy ids  and  puni-.hnicnts, 
and  in  the  divinity  of  the  fcripturcs  of  the  Oidand  New  Te.'lament,  and. 
muft  profefs  the  proteftant  religion. 

Courts  of  juftice  are  to  be  eftabliflicd  in  every  country  throughout  the 
ftate. 

The  fupreme  court,  and  the  feveraJ  courts  of  common  p'c,->s  of  this 
ftate,  befides  the  powers  ufually  excrcifed  byfuch  courts,  have  the  powiis 
of  a  court  of  chancery,  fo  far  as  relates  to  perpetuating  teltimony  obt;un- 
ing  evidence  from  places  not  within  the  ftate,  and  the  care  ofthepeifons 
and  eftates  ofthofe  who  are  iion  compotes  mentis,  &c.  All  profecutions 
are  to  be  commenced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  freemen  of 
the  ftate  of  Vermont.  The  legiflature  are  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to 
prevent  perpetuities- 

All  field  and  ftaff  officers,  and  commifTioned  ofRccrs  of  the  army,  and 
all  general  officers  of  the  militia,  fliall  be  chofen  by  the  general  aflembly 
aud  be  commifTioned  by  the  governor. 
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Every  feventli  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1 785,  thirteen  perTons 
(none  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the  councilor  aflembly)  (hall  be  chofcn  bw 
the  freemen,  and  to  be  called  '  the  council  of  ccnfors,'  whofe  duty  it  fhril 
be  to  enquire  whether  the  conlHtution  has  been  pcefer^ed  innolatc  in 
every  part — whether  the  liginative  and  executive  powers  have  been  pro- 
perly exercifcd — taxes  jufll)  laid  and  collefled —  the  public  monies  rightly 
difpofcd  of — and  the  laws  duly  executed. — For  thefe  purpofes,  tliey  fhall 
have  jx)wer  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers,  &c. — to  pafs  public  cenfures — to 
order  imjx^achments,  and  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  laws  enaiflcd 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.  They  are  to  be  veftcd  with 
tlicfe  powers  for  one  year  only,  after  the  day  of  their  eledtion. 

The  council  ot  cenfors,  when  necelTary,  may  call  a  convention  to  meet 
within  two  years  after  their  (itting — to  alter  the  conftitutiou — the  pro- 
pofed  alterations  to  be  publrihed  at  leaft  fix  months  before  the  eleftion  of 
delegates  to  fuch  convention. 

Chief  Toiuii .]  Bennington  is  the  principal  town  In  Vermont,  It  is 
fituated  in  the  fouth^wefi:  corner  of  the  Mate  near  the  foot  of  the  Green 
Mountain.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  church  for  CongrtgationaKfts, 
u  court-houfe  and  gaol.  It  has  a  number  of  elegant  houfes,  and  is  a 
llouriftiing  town.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  is  Mount  Anthony ^  which 
riles  vtry  high  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf.  The  aflcmbly  commonly  hold 
their  feflions  at  Vviudfcr» 

*i>*  For  the  renv  (Ttfccvenes  en  the  north-nuejl  coafl  of  America^  fee  the  Voy- 

ages  o/'C^/>/j/kj  Portlock  a«(/ Dixon. 
•f-4 1  ■'^"^  *^^  d'tf cover les  in  the  South  Seasy  fee  the  Hiftory  of  New  Holland, 
with  an  introdudtory  Preface  on  Banifhment,  by  the  Right  Hon.  X^ord 
Aukland. 
:|:|| I  For  the  Brit'ifh  fettlements  in  New  South  Wales t  fee  Governor  Phillip'* 
'   Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  "which  includes feveral  new  difcoverier, 
'^t^  ^lf°  Fleurieu's  Difcoveries  of  the  French  in  the  South  Sea. 
-ici   ■"•■•_-■■ 

Britiffi  American  Dommions. 
NEW      BRITAIN. 

UNDER  this  name  is  comprehended  all  the  trails  of  country,  which 
lies  north  of  Canada,  commonly  called  the  Elkimaux  country,  in- 
cluding Lobrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales  ;  faid  to  be  850  miles 
long,  and  750  broad. 

To  fj)eak  generally,  this  is  a  mountainous,  frozen,  barren  country, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers  and  bavs,  that  fumilh  plenty  of  fifh. 
The  fur  of  the  various  animals  is  clofe,  foft  and  warm.  The  fifherj'and 
the  fur  trade  are  the  only  tl)ings  which  render  this  country  valuable. 
This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  nine  or  ten  perfons,  who  re- 
ceived a  charter  in  1670,  and  whofe  profits  are  not  inconfiderable.  One 
year  they  carried  from  Great-Britain,  articles  to  the  amount  of_;^.l6,o6o; 
and  in  return,  carried  furs  and  filh  to  the  amount  of  j^. 29,380. 

The 
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The  country  is  very  thicJy  inhabited,  by  a  people  refembling  the  Lap- 
Jaoders,  and  the  other  nations  in  the  north-wclltrn  part  of  Europe,  from 
whence  their  anceftors  probably  migrated. 


"-r 


CANADA. 

Situation    and    Extent. 


Miles- 


Length    600 7  r>  .._-    J 6 1**  and  8 1*'  Weft  Longitude  from  London.- 
'  Ereadth  200  J  between  | ^^5,  ^^  ^^^  ^orth  Latitude. 

Boundarus.'\  TJOUNDED  north,  by  New-Britain;  eaft,  by  the  I>ar 
X3  of  St.  Lawrence;  fouth,  by  Nova-Scotia  and  the  United 
tates  ;  weft,  by  unkno\vn  lands. 

Rivers.']  The  principal  arc,  the  Outtauais,  St.  John*s  Seguina,  Def- 
prairis  and  Trois  Rivieres,  which  are  large,  bold  and  deep,  and  are  all 
fwallowed  up  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  at 
Cape  Rofieres,  by  a  mouth  ninety  miks  bioad. 

Chief  'To'wns.'\  Q^sbc  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  is  built  on  the 
bank  of  St.  Lawrence  riveir,  on  arock,  in  two  divifions,  320  miles  front 
the  fea,  and  contained  in  T784,  6,472  inhabitants.  One  hundred  and 
feventy  miles  from  Quebec,  as  you  afcend  the  St.  Lawrence,  Itands Mont- 
real, on  a  beautiful  ifland  in  the  river.     It  is  nearly  us  large  afr  Quebec. 

Population.']  In  iy84,-  a  csnfus  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  was  taken,  by  order  of  General  Haldimand,  when  they  amount- 
ed tai  i^,ai2  '\iglifh  and  French,  excKifive  of  the  Loyallfts,  who  have 
lately  fettled  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  province,  to  the  number,  it  is  faid, 

of  10,000.        '••'-'■(.  i 

Coii/iitutinn.]  Tht  conftitutlon  of  the  province  is  fowndcdmi  the  »4th 
of  George  the  Illd,  called  the  Quebec  Bill.  By  this  bill  dtc  legiikitiv.' 
power  is  vefled  in  the  governor  and  legiflative  council.  Tl>e  coupcil  is 
compofed  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  chief  juftice  and  f^crct;iry  for  the 
time  being,  and  twenty  other  members,  nearly  one  hilf  of  whom  are 
French.  They  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  received  ;^.  100 a  ye.ir 
as  a  falary-  Their  power  extends  to  almoft  all  the  necelliiry  purpoles  oi 
government,  except  the  levying  of  taxes,  wherein  the  faitl  ilatute  in- 
hibits, whereby  Great-Britainpays  the  falaries  to  the  counfellors,  and  all 
the  ex]ienc0S  of  the  civil  lift  of  the  province,  which  amount  to  ;^. 25,000 
per  annum,  exclulive  of  the  governor-gencval's  falary. 

Trade,]  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
the  year  1786,  was /'.343,262  :  19  :  6.  The  amount  of  imj^rts  in  the 
feme  year  was  j^. 3 2 5, 1 16.  The  exports  confd^ed  of  wiieat,  flour,  bit- 
<mU,  flax-ieed,  lumber  of  various  kjods,  fifli,  pot-a(h,  oil,  ginfeng  and 
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Other  medicinal  roots,  but  principally  of  furs  and  peltries,  to  the  amount 
of  ;^. 2 8^,977.  The  imports  confilled  of  rum,  brandy,  molaflcs,  cofftc 
fugar,  wines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provifions  for  the  troops  and  dry 
goods. 

H'ljiory.']  This  country  wasdifcovered  by  the  Englifii,  as  eaily  as  about 
1497,  and  fettled  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  kept  poffeflion  of  it  till 
1763,  when,  after  a  long  and  bloody  \^r,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bfitilh,  to  whom  it  has  ever  fmcc  belonged. 


NOVA      SCOTIA. 

Miles 
Length  350")  g^t^^,g^j^  |42''  and  49°  Nordi  Latitude. 
Breadth  250  j"  \6o°  and670  Well  Longitude  from  London. 

Bound  lie  1  "R  OUNDED  weft,  by  the  eaftcrn  boundary  of  the  United 
n  aues.}  j-^  States  ;  north,  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  caft  and 
fouth,  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
about  90  leagues  of  lea  coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  1784,  this  pro- 
vince was  diviiied  into  two  governments.  One  of  the  governments  is 
called  Netu  Bnwfavtck,  and  lies  bordering  on  the  United  States. 

Rivers  and  Bays. ~\  The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  St.  John's  Paflamagnadi, 
and  St.  Croix,  run  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the 
fea.  Nova  Scotia  lb  indented  with  numerous  bays,  which  afford  many 
commodious,  bold  harbours.  The  bay  of  Fundy  is  the  largeft  of  the 
bays,  and  extends  50  leagues  into  the  country.  Here  the  ebb  and  5ow 
of  the  tide  is  from  45  to  60  feet. 

Climate,  So'dy  ProduHions  and  Trade.'J  During  a  great  part  of  the  year 
the  atmofphere  is  clouded  with  thick  fog,  which  renders  it  unhealthy  for 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  A  great 
part  of  this  country  lies  in  foreft,  and  the  foil,  in  moft  parts,  is  thin  and 
barren.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fome  other  parts,  the  foil  is  good; 
many  of  the  bays,  and  fait  water  rivers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft, 
are  bordered  with  trafls  of  fait  marfli.  The  inhabitants  do  not  raife  pro- 
vifion  enough  for  home  confumption.  They  fubfift  principally  by  the 
lumber  trade,  which  is  fupplied  by  their  forcfts;  and  by  the  fifhcry,  which 
is  very  profitable.  The  fifhery  on  the  fea  coaft  cf  thfe  ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, in  the  year  1 743,  while  in  pofTefTion  of  the  French,  yielded  1,149,000 
quintals  of  dry  fifh,  and  3,900,000  quintals  of  mud  fifh;  the  vaiueof 
both,  including  31 167  tons  of  train  oil,  was  eftimated  at  £'9^6,$"/'] :  10 
fterling.  Five  hundred  and  fixty-four  fhips,  befides  Ihallops,  and  27,000 
feamen  were  employed  in  this  trade. 

Chief  Towns. '\  Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ftands 
on  Chebudo  Bav.         bas  a  good  harbour,  fufficiently  large  and  fafe  to 
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flielter  a  fquadron  of  fhips  through  the  ■winter.  The  town  has  an  en- 
trenchment, and  is  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.  It  is  comniodiouf- 
ly  fituated  for  the  fifhery.  Annapolis  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world.  St.  John's 
is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Since 
the  conclufion  of  the  war,  there  have  been  large  emigrations  of  the  refu- 
gees from  the  United  States  of  this  province.  They  have  built  feveral 
new  towns,  the  largeftof  which  is  Shelburne,  which  isfaid  to  contain 
9000  inhabitants. 

Hiftory  and  Government.']  Notwithftanding  the  forbidding  afpe(5t  oi 
this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were 
aiade;  The  firft  grant  of  land  in  it,  was  made  by  James  I,  to  his  fecre- 
tary  William  Alexander,  who  named  it  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. — 
Since  that  time  it  has  frequently  changed  from  one  private  proprietor  to 
another,  and  repeatedly  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh.  At  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh,  under  whofe  government  it 
has  ever  fince  continued. 


SPANISH    DOMINIONS. 
EASTandWEST    FLORIDA. 

Miles. 

f     n*h    ^     1  ("25"  and  31°  North  Latitude. 

Bre"adS)   To  1  ^^*^^=°  ]    5*^  and  1 7°  Weft  Longitude  from  Philadel- 

7?  A  '  -1  T3C)UNDED  north,  by  Georgia;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic 
■-'  JLJ  Ocean  ;  fouth  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  weft  by  the 
Miflifippi :  lying  in  the  form  of  an  L. 

Rivers.']  St  John's  and  Indian  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  Seguana,  Apalachicola,  Chataliatchi,  Efcambia,  Mobile,  Pafca- 
goula  and  Pearl  rivers,  all  of  which  rife  in  Georgia,  and  run  fouthcrly 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climaie.']     Very  little  different  from  that  of  Georgia. 

Soil  and produHions.'}  There  are,  in  this  country,  a  great  variety  of 
foils. — The  eaftern  part  of  it,  near  and  about  St.  Auguftine,  is  far  the 
moft  unfruitful ;  yet  even  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year  are  pro- 
duced. The  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  Floridas,  and  the  parts 
contigious,  are  of  a  luperiour  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
rice  and  corn,  while  the  more  interiour  country,  which  is  high  and  plea~ 
fant,  abounds  with  wood  of  almoft  every  kind  ;  particularly  white  and 
red  oak,  pine,  hiccory,  cyprefs,  red  and  white  cedar.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  hilly  part  of"^  this  country  are  extremely  rich,  and  produce  fpon- 
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tTineoufly  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  common  to  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  But  this  country  is  rendered  valuable  in  a  peculiar  manner  bv 
the  extenfive  ranges  for  cattle.  '    ^ 

Cf^ief  Towns.']  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  E.  Florida,  is  fituated  oa 
the  fea  coaft — is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  interfered  by  four  ftreets,  which 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with  baftlons,  and  en- 
clofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a  caflle,  called  Fort  St. 
John,  which  is  well  appointed  as  to  ordnance.  The  nordi  and  fouth  break- 
ers, at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  form  two  channels,  whofe  bars  have 
eight  feet  water. 

The  principal  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Pensacola.  It  lies  along  die 
beach,  and,  like  St.  AugulKne,  is  of  an  oblong  form. — The  water-ap- 
proach to  the  town,  except  for  fmall  vefiels,  is  obitruaed  by  a  low  and 
fandy  fhore.  The  bay,  however,  on  which  the  town  (lands,  forms  a  very 
commodious  harbour,  and  veflbis  may  ride  here  fecure  from  every  wind. 
Hijlory.]  The  Floridas  have  experienced  the  viciffitudes  of  war,  and 
frequently  changed  mafters,  belonging  alternately  to  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards. It  was  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Engliih  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
During  the  laft  war  it  was  again  reduced  by  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  and  it  was  guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  late  definitive 
treaty.     Its  firfi  dilcoyerer  was  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  1497. 


LOUISIANA. 

JBoructarl's  "i  11  O  U  N  D  E  D  by  tlie  MIffifippi  eaft  ;  by  the  Gulph  of 
.J  j^   Mexico  fouth  ;  by  New  Mexico  v/efl ;  aod  runs  inde- 
. finitely  north. 

iv/irrj.  ]  It  is  interfedkd  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which  are 
the  Natchitoches,  which  empties  into  the  Miflifippi  at  Point  Coupee,  and 
the  Ada^'es  or  Mexican©  river,  emptying  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

Capital.]  New  Orleans  It  (lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miflifip- 
pi, 105  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  30°  2'  north.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  year  it  contained  about  11 00  houfes,  feven-eighths  of  which 
were  confumed  by  fire,  in  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  on  the  J  9th  of  March, 
I  788.  It  is  now  faft  rebu'iding.  Its  advantages  for  trade  are  very  great. 
Situated  on  a  noble  riv^r,  in  a  fertile  a.ad  healthy  country,  within  two 
weeks  fail  of  Mexico  by  lea,  and  ftill  nearer  to  the  Britilh,  French  and 
■Spanifli  VVeft-India  iflands,  with  a  moiid  certainty  of  its  becoming  the 
general  reccptacic  for  the  produce  of  thut  extenfive  and  valuable  country 
on  the  Miffifippi  and  Ohio,  are  falTicient  to  enfurc  its  future  growth  and 
commercial  importance^ 

ReUgloiiy  lS)c]  The  greater  part  of  die  white  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  Spain,  and  their  num» 
ber  is  unknown. 

Clirr.atey  Soil  an  J  Produce.'}  Louifrana  is  agreeably  fituated  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Us  climate  varies  as  it  extends  towards 
the  north.     The  fouthern  parts,  lying  within  the  reach  of  the  refrefhing 
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breezes  from  the  fca,  are  not  fcorched  like  thofc  under  the  fame  latitudes 
in  Africa;  and  its  northern  regions  are  colder  than  thofe  of  Europe  under 
the  fame  parallels,  with  a  wholcfonic  ferene  air.     To  judge  of  the  pro- 
duce to  be  expefted  from  the  foil  of  Louifiana,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to 
5)gypt»  Arabia  Felix,  Perfia,  India,  China  and  Japan,  all  Ij'ing  in  corrc- 
(ponding  latitudes.      Of  thefe,  China  alone  has  a  tolerable  government; 
and  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  all  are,  or  have  been,  famous  fcr 
their  riches  and  fertility.     From  the  favourablenefs  of  the   climate,  two 
annual  crops  of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  rice,  may  be  produced  ;  and  the 
foil,  with  little  cultivation,  would  furnifh  grain  of  every  kind  in    the 
greateft  abundance.     Their  timber  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the 
quantities  of  live  oak,  afh,  mulberry,  walnut,  cherry,  cyprefs  and  cedar, 
are  aftonifhing.     The  neighbourhood  of  the  Miflifippi,   beiides,  furnishes 
the  richeft  fruits  in  great  variety  ;  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted  for 
hemp,  flax  and  tobacco  ;  and  indigo  is  at  this  time  a  ftaple  commodity, 
"whicn  commonly  yields  the  planter  three  or  four   cuttings  a  year.     In 
a  word,  whatever  is  rich  and  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe, 
feems  to  be  the  fpontaneous  produftioA  of  this  delightful   country.     The 
Miflifippi  furnifhcs  in  great  plenty  fevcral  forts  of  fifh,  particularly  perch, 
pike,  rturgeon  and  eels. 

Hi^ory.J  The  MilTifippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  is 
Ctuated,  was  firftdifcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541.  Monfieur 
de  la  Salle  was  the  firft  who  traverfed  it.  He,  in  the  year  1682,  having 
paffed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi,  and  furveyed  the  adjacent 
country,  returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  pafTage  to  France. 

From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  and  the 
confequential  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  fettling  a  colony  in 
thofe  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  eltablifli  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  Accordingly  a  fquadron  of  four  veficls  amply  provided  with  men 
and  provifions,  imder  the  command  of  Monfieur  de  la  Salle,  embarked, 
with  an  intention  to  fettle  near  the  mouths  of  the  Miflifipj)i.  But  he  un- 
intentionally failed  100  leagus  to  the  Vvrelhvard  of  it,  where  he  attempted 
to  eftablifh  a  colony  ;  but,  through  the  un favourablenefs  of  the  climate, 
moft  of  his  m(.n  miferablyperifhed,  aad  he  himlelf  was  villainouOy  mur- 
dered, not  long  after,  by  two  of  his  own  men.  Monfieui  Ibberville  f\xc- 
cceded  him  in  his  laudable  attempts.  He,  after  two  fuccelsful  voyages, 
died  while  preparing  for  a  third.  Crozal  fuccceded  him;  and  in  1712, 
the  king  gave  him  Louifiana.  This  grant  continued  but  a  ihort  time  af- 
'  ter  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1 763  Louifidna  was  ceded  to  the  king  <'i 
Spain,  to  whom  It  now  belongs. 
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NEW    MEXICO    AND    CALIFORNIA. 

Miles. 
Length  2000 1  -q^^^,^^^  ^9^°  and  126°  Weft  Long,  from  London, 
Breadth  1600J  {^23'' and  43°  Nortli  Latitude. 

J5c»;:ifl/vVj-.]TJ  FUNDED  north,  by  unknown  lands;  eaft,  by  Loulff- 
J3  ana ;  fouth,  by  Old  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 

weft,  by  the  oceaa, 

Dlvificms.  Suhdivif.ons*  Chhf  Towns, 

Norih-eaft divifion.  1  New  Mexico  Proper,  \  ^"^1^7,^'  ^-    Longitude 
5  ^      Z  '  04  •  North  Latitude  36*. 

South-eaft  divifioo,  Apachcira,  St.  Antonio. 

South  divifion,  Sonor»,  Tuapc. 

Weft  divifion,  California,  ^  peninfula,  St.  Juah. 

C/imatfy  fin^ Ofiil proHtiilions^'l  Tlie  climate  of  this  country,  if  u'emay 
]udgc  from  its  fituation,  muft  be  very  agreeable.  Towards  the  clofe  oi 
tJie  kft  century,  th'e  Jefuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  the  nc- 
:;;le«fled  province  of  California,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants  feem 
ftudioufly  to  have  depreciated  this  country,  for  political  r^afons,  by  rc- 
prefcntirg  \hx  climate  as  fa  difagreeable  and  unwholefomc,  and  the  foil 
<ts  fo  barren,  that  nothing  but  their  zealous  endeavours  to  convert  the 
•native?,  could  have  induced  them  to  fctde  there.  The  falfehood  of  this 
jEcprefentation,  however,  has  fince  been  dete(5tcd,  and  a  very  favourable 
accouut  has  been  given  of  die  climate  and  foil.  A  valuable  pearl  fifliery 
has  been  found  on  its  coafts,  and  mines  of  gold  have  been  difcovered  of 
a  very  promifing  appearance.  In  California,  there  falls  in  the  morning 
a  gre.it  quantity  of  dew,  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe-Ieaves,  candies,  and 
becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of  refined  fugar,  with- 
out its  Vv'hitenefs.  T'here  is  alfo  another  very  lingular  natural  produ(flion. 
In  the  heart  of  the  cotintry  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  and  cleat 
as  cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its 
coafts,  might  render  it  an  invaluable  acquilition  to  an  induftrious  nation. 

Inhabitants  and  chara£ler.'\  The  number  of  inhabitants,  as  far  as  can 
be  known,  do  not  exceed  300,000.  The  chara^fteriftic;  of  the  Califor- 
nians,  are  ftupidity  and  infenfibllity  ;  v/ant  of  knowledge  and  refle<fHon  ; 
inconftancy,  Impetuofiry,  and  blindncfs  of  appetite  ;  an  exceffive  floth, 
and  abhorrence  of  all  labouT  and  fatigue;  an  exceflive  love  of  pleafure 
and  amufement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ;  pufillanimity  ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  moft  wretched  want  of  every  thmg  which  conftitutes  the 
real  man,  and  renders  him  rauonal,  inventive,  tradable,  and  ufeful  to 
himfelf  and  fociety. 

Ht/lcry.  ]  Certes,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico,  difcovered  the  ex- 
tenfive  peninfula  of  California  in  the  year  1536,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardftiips,  and  encountering  dangers  tfalmoft  every  Ipecies.  During  a 
Jong  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  Httle  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was 
unknown,  and  in  moft  maps  it  was  reprefcnted  as  an  ifland.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  the  firft  who  took  pofTeflion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was 
conlirnjed  by  the  principal  king  or  cliief  in  the  whole  country. 

OLD 
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OLD  MEXICO,    OR    NEW  SPAIN, 

Miles. 
Length  2000  7  r-,,_„„  CSo'^and  110°  \A^e;t  Lonjr.  from  Londorv 
Breadth    6003^'       ^    8«>and    30^  North  Latitude. 

BbunJaries.'j'TyOlJNDED  north,  by  New  Mexico;  north-eaft,  by  i!  e 
j[y  Gulph  of  Mexico;  fouth-eall,by  Terra  Firma;  foatli- 
weH:,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  divided  into  the  three  following  audicacci, 
viz. 

ylud'ifnces .  Chief  Towns. 

Galicia,  or  Guadalajurra,  Guadalajarra. 

{Mexico,  N.  Lat.  19"  54', 
Acapulco. 
Vera  Cruz. 
Guatlmala,  Guatiaiala. 

Climate y  foil  and proihil'ioits.^  Mexico,  Ij'ing  principally  in  the  torrid 
=zone,  iscxcellivelyhot.  This  country  is  mountainous  in  the  interior  parts, 
but  along  the  caftern  fhore  it  is  flat  and  marihy,  and  is  overflowing  in  the 
rainy  feaibns,  which  renders  it  very  unhealthy.  The  trees  are  clothed 
with  perpetual  verdure,  and  bloffbm  and  boar  alnioft  the  whole  year  round. 
The  cotton  and  cedar-trees,  and  ihofe  which  bear  the  cocoa,  of  whiuli 
chocolate  is  nude,  abound  here.  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries, 
is  rather  more  abundant  in  fruit  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pome;;ra- 
nafes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  &c.  are  here  in  great  plenty  and  per- 
fe(5tion.  Mexico  produces  alfo  a  great  c]^uantity  of  fugar,  elpccially  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New  Granada,  boider- 
ing  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Tnofe  of  iilver,  which  are  much 
more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous,  are  found  in  fevcr:d  parts,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Mexico. 

The  mines  of  both  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moft  barren  and 
mountanous  parts  of  the  country;  nature  ia.i.king  amends  in  one  refpctft 
for  defe(5ts  in  another. 

Of  the  gold  and  filver  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great  things 
have  been  faid.  Thofe  who  have  enquired  moll  into  the  fubje6l  compute 
the  revenues  at  twenty-foar  millions  ot  money ;  and  this  avcount  is  -.iro- 
bablyjufl,  fince  it  is  well  known  that  this,  with  the  other  Spaniih  pro- 
vinces is  South  America,  fupply  the  wiiolc  world  with  iilver. 

The  Spaniih  commerce  in.  the  article  oi  cocoa  is  immenle.  It  grows 
on  a  tree  of  a  middling  iize,  which  bears  a  pod  about  the  fi/e  of  a  cu- 
cumber, containing  the  cocoa.  It  is  faid  that  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoas, 
produces  to  the  owner  20,000  crov^/ns  a  year. 

Inbahltanls,  charader  and  gcvcrn/ticKt^  The  prcf^.t  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  may  be  divided  into  whves,  Indians  and  negroes.  The  wnites 
are  born  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles,  that  is,  natives  of  Spaniih  A- 
merica.  The  foniier  are  chiefly  employed  in  government  and  trade,  and 
Live  nearly  tlu  :i.  a.  ch^raclci-  v.itii  tiic  Spaniards  in   Europe ;  only  a 

larger 
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larger  Hiare  of  pride;  fuf  they  condckr  rhtn.fJvts  r.s  cntltkU  to  every 
nigh  dlilmaion  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  ho'.<  on  the  other  inhr.'oitunts 
as  many  degr^ei  bcneatli  uhcm.  '1  he  rivoks  have  all  ihv:  bad  qualities 
of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  t-Tk  d^fccndcd,  without  •.hut  courage, 
firnincfs  an  J  p:itience,  which  make  th;;  prtnfL  worthy  pf.rt  of  ■•be  Spunill! 
charadcr.  Naturally  v/ca!:  and  cffcjiiinaPe,  th-.-y  dod.catc  the  Tc-ita": 
■part  of  ihcir  lives  to  loitering  and  ina^ivc  pl^afures.  Lu.\'iri;>as  v.-ith. 
.out  variety  or  elegance,  and  cxpcnfive  with 'great  parade,  and  little  con- 
venicnce,  their  character  is  nothing  more  than  a  grave,  fpecious  infior.ifi- 
cance.  From  idlcncfs  .and  conditution,  their  whol-.i  bufmefs  is  amour 
and  intrigue  ;  their  ladies,  ofconfec.uence,  arc  nocdiftinguiilicd  for  th^ir 
.thaftity  or  domeilic  virtues. 

'I'hc  Indians,  who,  noiv/ithftanding  the  devadatlons  of  the  firftinvaders, 
jcuiain  in  great  niinabejs,  cic  became,  by  continual  opprciTion  and  in* 
dignity,  a  dejected,  timorous,  and  mifcrable  race  of  mortals. 

The  blacks  here,  like  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  dubborn, 
robull:  and  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted  for  the  giofs  and  inhuman  fla- 
vcry  they  endue..,  as  any  human  beings.  This  mav  ferve  for  the  general 
.■ch?ratter,  not  only  of  the  i\iexicans,  but  forihe  greater  part  of  the  Spa- 
■ti\i]i  colonies  in  South  America. 

The  civil  govtrnmeiit  of  Mexico  is  adminiftered  by  tribunals^  called 
audierices.  Jn  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  th-j  Li.'jg  of  Spain  preficjes.  His 
emplo-.;i-.eut  is  the.greateft  truft  and  pov/er  his  catholic  mrjufly  has  at. his 
diipofal,  and  is,  perhaps,  thcrichcu  governnicnt  eatru[tcd  to  any  fubjett 
in  thvi  world.     '1  he  v.reioy  continues  in  office  but  three  years. 

The  clergy  arc  extteaieh' num.v.rous  in  Mexico.  The  priefls,  monks 
.  and  nuns  cf  all  orders,  make  a  fifth  part  of  the  white  inhabitants,  both 
liere  and  in  other  parts  of  Span i/li  America. 

C-hieftozuni.']  f^lEXico,  the  capital  of  this  place,  is  fituated  on  a  large 
plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  fuch  height,  that,  though  within  the 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  ii;ild  and  healthful. 

All  the  buildings  are  convenient ;  and  the  public  edifices,  tfpecially 
the  churches,  are  magnificenr.  The  reve.':ue  of  the  grand  cathedral 
atEounts  to  near  /".80, 000  (tcrllr.g  a  year,  of  which  the  arcbbifliop  has 
_^. 1 5,000,  bsfides  vail:  fums  arifing  fvoni  p^rquifires.  7'hc  inhabitants 
are  reckoned  at  150,000,  who  draw  annually  from  the  mires  above  ten 
millions  of  money,  excluiive  of  the  vaft  fums  fecreted,  and  applied  to 
private  ufus  ;  yet  with  thefe  almolt  incredible  treaiures,  the  people  may 
be  reckoned  poor,  as  moft  of  them  live  beyond  ;.hcir  fortunes,  and  com- 
monly terminate  a  life  of  profufion,  in  ex'.retne  indigence. 

AcAPuLco  iiands  on  a  bay  of  the  Sourh  Sea,  about  210  miles  foutfc- 
ceftof  Mexico.  In  this  harbour,  which  is  very  comiTcdious,  the  Ma- 
nilla gAlleon  takes  in  at  leaft  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  ^gtuin  for  l^bc 
goods  I'he  brings  thi-Jicr,  and  for  the  payn:ent  of  the  Spaniili  gairifonsia 
the  Philippine-  ifles. 

lijjlury^l  The  empire  ofMexico  was  fubdued  by  Cortes,  m  the  year 
1  >2i.  ^lontczuma  was  at  that  nme  cn.peror  of  Mexico.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  he  was  tveac.heiou  '•■.aken  by  Cortes,  and  held  as  a  prifoncr. 
During  the  imprifonmtnt  o!  Montezuma,  Coit^sand  his  .-rmy  had  n:ade 
u peatcd  attacks  oa  his  iubiLi?^,  but  v/iihout  futctfs.     Cortes  was'  row 
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determined,  as  his  laft  refource,  to  try  what  efFeft  the  interpofition  of 
Montezuma  might  have  to  footh,  or  overawe  his  fubjetfls.  This  unfor- 
tunate prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  tracherous  Spaniards,  and  reduced' 
to  the  fad  neceflity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of  his  own  difgrace,  and 
of  the  flavery  of  his  lubjedls,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal 
robes,  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions. 
At  fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  ho- 
nour, and  almolt  to  revere  as  a  god,,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  every  tongue  was  filent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prof- 
trated  themfelves  on  the  ground.  IVTontezumaaddrefTed  them  with  every 
argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from 
hoftilities.  When  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of  difappro- 
bation  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  to  this  fucceeded  reproaches  and  threats  j 
and  their  fury  rifing  in  a  moment,  they  violently  poured  in  whole  flights 
of  arrows,  and  vollies  of  rtones,  upon  their  unhappy  monarch ;  two  of 
the  arrows  ftruck  him  in  the  body,  which,  with  the  blow  of  a  (tone  on 
his  temple,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Guatimozin  fucceeded  Montezuma, 
and  mantained  a  vigorous  oppofition  agalnft  the  affaults  of  Cortes.  But 
he  like-his  predecellbr,  after  a  noble  defence,  was  forced  tofubmit.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  being  aware  of  his  impending  fate,,  he  had  ordered  that 
all  his  treafures  fliould  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  While  a  prifoner,  on 
fufpicion  of  his  having  concealed  his  treafure,-  he  was  put  to  the  torture, 
which  was  done  by  laying  him  on  burning  coals ;  but  he  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflid,  with  the  invincible 
fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  Oneof  his- chief  favourites,  his  fel- 
low fufFerer,  being  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguilli,  turned  a  de- 
jefled  eye  towards  his  mafter,  v/hich  feemed  to  implore  his  pemiiflion  ra 
reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  High  fpirited"  prince  darted  on  him  a 
look  of  authority,  mingled  with  fcorn,  and  checked  his  weaknefs  by  alk- 
ing,  '  Ami  now  repofing  upon  a  bed  of  flowers  ?*  Overawed  by  the  re- 
proach, he  perfevered  in  dutiful  filence,  and'  expired.  Cortes,  afhanied  of 
a  fcene  fo  horrid,  refcued  the  royal  viftim  from  the  hands  of  his  tortu- 
rers, and  prolonged  a  life  for  new  indignities  and  fufFerings.  Cortes  died 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  Envied  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has 
been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages.  By  his  own  defire  he 
was  carried  to  Mexico,  and  buried  there. 


S  O  U'  T  H     A  M  E  R  r  C  A, 

Is  a-peninfula,  joined  to  North  America  by  the   Iftlimus  of  Darien, 
and  divided  as  follows  : 

Countries.  Chief  To'svns.  Belonging  t9- 

Terra  Firraa,  Panama,  Spain. 

Peru^  Lima^  Spain, 

Amazonia 
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Countries. 
Amazonia, 
Guiana, 
Brazil, 

Paragua,  or  La  Plata, 
Chili, 
Patagonia, 


Chief    Toavn:. 
St.  Pedro, 
Surinam, 
St.  Sebaftian, 
Buenos  Ayres, 
St.  Jago, 
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Beioit^inj  lij 

Spain. 

Dutch. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Spain. 

The  natives. 


TERRA   FIRMA,    or    CASTILE    DEL    ORO. 

Miles. 
Length  1400  1  Bg^^yggj^  C  60"  and  82"  Weft  Longitude. 
Breadth   700  J  (The  Equator,  and  12"  North  Latitude, 

Boundaries.^  T)  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  eaft,  by  the 
J3  fame  ocean  and  Surinam  ;  fouth,  by  Amozonia  and 
Peru  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Climatet  foil  and  produ3ions.~\  The  climate  here,  efpecially  in  the  north- 
em  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  the  whole  year.  From  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the  feafon  called  winter  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  almoft  a  continual  fucceffiun  of  thunder,  rain  and  tcmpcfts  ; 
the  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with  fuch  impetuoGty,  that  die  low 
lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great  part  of  the  country  is 
of  confequence  moft  continually  flooded  ;  and  this,  together  with  tha 
exceflive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  that  ir:  many  pro- 
vinces, particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto-Bello,  it  is  exnemely  un- 
wholefome.  The  foil  of  this  country  is  very  different,  the  inlanu  parts 
being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  the  Coafts  fandy  and  barren.  It  is 
impoflible  to  view  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods, 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  moimtains. 
This  country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the 
inoft  remarldble  is  that  of  the  raanzanillo  tree.  It  bears  fruit  icfembling 
a;i  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains  the  moft 
fubtlle  poifon.  The  bean  of  Cartiiagena  is  the  fruit  aof  fpccies  of  wil- 
low, about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  is  an  excellent  and  never  failing 
remedy  for  \.\>.^.  bice  of  the  moft  Venemous  ferpcnts,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent all  over  uJiE  country.  Among  tlic  natural  merchandize  ot  Terra 
FIrma,  die  pe-jrL  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
are  not  the  Icall:  confiderable.  An  imnienfe  number  of  ncgroe  flaves  are 
employed  in  fifning  for  tliefe,  and  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  dexterity 
in  this  occupation.  They  are  fomctimes,  however  devoured  by  fharks, 
v.liile  they  dive  to  the  bottor.:,  cr  arc  crulhcd  againft:  the  (helves  of  the 
rock?. 

CA;V/'/ovXw.]  Panama  is  the  capiul  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is 

iltuatedunon  a  capacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.      It  is  the  great 

recepracli  of  the   viift  ou.auities  of  i;oIJ  £nd  lilvcr,  VyKh  other  rich  nier- 

1  i  2  chandiic, 
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chandize,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili :  here  they  are  lodged  in  (lorf- 
houfes,  till  the  proper  feafon  arrives  to  tranfport  them  to  Europe. 

Porto  Bellci  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain which  furrounds  the  v.hole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  the  fafety  of 
this  harbour  is  fjch  tlw.t  Columbus,  who  firft  difcovered  it^  gave  it  the 
name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  fine  Harbour. 

////^/jrj]  This  part  of  South  America  was  difcovered  by  Cotumbus, 
in  his  third  voyage  to  this  continent.  It  was  fubdued  and  fettled  by  the 
Spaniards  about  the  year  i5i4>  after  dellroying,  with  great  inhumanity, 
feverai  miiiioHs  of  the  natives.  This  country  was  called  Terra  Firma,  od. 
account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  of  the  continent  which  was  difcovered^ 
all  the  lands  difcovered  previous  to  this  being  iflanda. 


PERU. 


Miles. 


Length   1 800  "I    J,  ^    €60°  and  81°  Weft  Longitude. 

Breadth    500  j  |_ The  Equator  and  25 '^  South  Latitude. 

Boundaries.']  T>  OUNDED  north,  by  Terra  Firma;  eaft^.by  the  And'ttt 
JLJ  fouth,  by  Chili ;  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Rivers.']  A  prodigious  number  of  rivers  rife  in  the  Andes,  and  run^ 
through  this  country,  among  which  are  Granada  or  Cagdalena,  Ori- 
noco and  Ama-ion.  The  lati  has  its  fource  in  Peru,  and  after  runninn^^, 
caftwards  upwards  of3oco  miles,  falls  into  the  Atknticocean.  This^ri- 
rer,  like  all  the  tropical  rivers  annually  overflows  its  banks. 

Climate,  foil,  and prodiid'wns.]  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  zone, 
vet,  having  the  piicific  ocean  on  the  well:,  and  the  Andes  on  the  eaft,  the 
air  is  notfo  fultry  as  is  ufual  in  tropical  countries.  The  fl<y  is' generally 
cloudy,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  fhielded  from  the  diredf  rays  of  the 
fun;  but  what  is  extremely  fmgular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This  defecft, 
however,  is  fufficiently  fupjilied  by  a  foft  and  gentle  dew,  which  falls 
every  night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  refrefhes  the  plants  and  grafs,  as  to 
produce  in  many  places  the  greateit  fertility.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Pe- 
ru, and  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  foil  is  generally  very  fertile,  but 
along  the  fea  coaft  it  is  a  barrea  fand.  The  produiflions  of  this  country 
are,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  balfam,  fugar,  wine,  cotton — cattle,  deer,  poultry, 
parrots,  wildfowls,  lions,  bears,  monkeys,  &c.  Their  iTiccp  are  large 
and  work  as  beads  ot  burden.  Another  extraordinary  animal  here  is  the 
vicunna,  or  Indian  goat,  in  which  is  found  the  bczoar  Itone,  celebrated 
for  expelling  poifons.  The  province  of  Quito  abounds  with  cedar,  co- 
coa, palm-trees,  and  the  kinguenna,  which  affords  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuits 
bark  ;  alfo  the  ftorax,  guaiacum,  and  feveral  other  gums  and  drugs.  Gold 
and  filver  mines  are  found  in  every  province,  but  thofe  of  Potofi  are  the 
lichcft.     The  moimtalns  of  Petifi  alone,  is  faid  to  have  yeilded  to  the 

Spaniard";, 
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Spaniards,  the  firft  forty  years  they  were  in  pofTcffion  of  it,  two  thoufand 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight. 

Government.']  Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  v.-ho  is  abfolutc  ;  but  is 
being  impoflible  for  him  to  fuperintend  the  whole  extent  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  the  fevcral  audiences  and 
courts,  edablifhed  at  different  places  throughout  his  dominions. 

Chief  Toivns.]  Lima,  the  capital  of  Petji,  and  rcfidencc  of  the  viceroy, 
is  large,  magnifkicnt  and  populous ;  for  the  fplcndour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  the  grandeur  of  its  public  feftivals,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and, 
the  delightfulnefs  of  its  climate,  is  fuperior  to  all  cities  in  Soudi  Ameri 
ca.  Thefe  eminent  advant  .gcs  are  however,  confiderably  overbnlanccd 
by  the  dreadful  earthquakes  which  frequently  !-,appen  here.  In  the  year 
.1747  a  moft  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three  fourths  of  this  city  level 
with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demolifhed  Callao,  the  port  tov/n  bclrng- 
ingtoit.  Never  Vv'as  any  dellruif^ion  more  complete  or  terrible  •  but  one, 
of  3,000  inhabitants,  being  left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he 
by  a  providence  the  moft  lingular  and  extraordinary  imaginable. 

Lima  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  whites  amount  to  a 
fixlh  part. 

All  travellers  fpcak  with  amazement  of  the  decorr.tion  of  the  churches 
with  gold,  filver  and  precious  fiones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the 
walls.      Quito    is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufncfs. 

Hlflory.~\  The  Spaniards  firft  viiited  Peru  in  1526.  Pizarro,  with 
an  army  of  about  160  men,  after  a  ferics  of  treacherous  and  cruel 
adts,  made  a  conquefl  of  the  whole  country,  for  the  king  of  Spiin, 
in  1533,  to  whom  it  has  ever  fince  been  fubjcct.  The  natives  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  have  hitherto  been  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Some  late  infurre(fHons  have  happened,  but  the  confequence« 
are  not  yet  particularly  known. 


CHILI. 


Miles. 


Length  1200  7     p  f  25"  and  45^*  South  Latitude. 

Breadth    5C0  J    -^'^^^"^■^^"   "[65"  and  85°  Weft  Longitude. 

»       ,    .     -,  T)  OUxVDED  north,  by  Peru  ;  Luff,  bv  La  Plata  :  fouth, 
Moundanes.j  ^  ^^  Patagonia  ;   weft,'  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Climate,  foil,  and  produ8ions.'\  The  air  of  Chili,  thougii  in  a  iiol  c'.imate, 
is  remarkably  temperate,  occafioned  by  refrefhing  breezes  from  the 
fea,  and  the  cool  winds  from  the  top  of  the  Andes,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  fnows.  This  country  is  free  from  lightning,  and  although 
thunder  is  frequently  heard,  it  is  far  up  in  the  mountain.  Spring  begins 
here  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  continues  till  November.  It  is 
fummer  from  November  till  Februarj-.  Autumn  continues  till  May  ; 
and  winter  till  Auguft.  It  rarely  fnows  in  the  vallies,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  ahvays  covered.     This  country  is  entirely  free  from  all  kinds 

of 
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of  ravenous  beafls,  poifonous  animals  and  vermin  ;  not  even  fo  much  as 
a  fly  to  be  found  here.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  being  watered  with 
numberlels  little  riv-u!ets  from  the  mountains.  It  produces,  in  tlie  great- 
eft  abundance,  apples,  pears  plumbs,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  al- 
monds, olives,  grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  and  ftravvberries  as  large  as 
pears, — wheat,  oats,  corn,  garden  flowers  and  fruits  of  almoft  every  kind. 
xt  abounds  in  gold,  fdvcr,  aiid  lead  mines  and  the  rivers  themfelves  roll 
on  golden  fands.  But  their  flaple  commodity  is  cattle  ;  they  have  them 
in  iuch  abundance,  as  frequently  to  cad  the  fiefh  into  the  rivers,  refcrv- 
ingthc  hides,  tallow  and  tongues  for  exportation- 

H'tjlory,  inhabitants,  clfr.j  The  Spaniards  madefeveral  attempts  to  re- 
duce this  country,  but  wiUi  no  great  iaccefs  till  the  year  154I,  when 
they  Indlt  the  capit  J  St.  Jago,  fiow  the  refidence  of  the  Spanilli  gover- 
nor, and  a  bifhop's  fee;  and  akerwards  Coquimbo,  Conception,  and 
Ealdivia.  The  natives  are  remariiable  for  wit,  fortitude  and  patience ; 
and  the  Spaniards  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  fubdue  them  ;  they 
continue  itill  mafters  of  part  of  the  inland  country.  There  have  lately 
been  fome  formidable  iniurre<51icns  againft  the  Spaniards  by  the  natives, 
which  have  greatly  alarmed  the  S^anifli  court. 


r  A  R  A  G  U  A,  o  R  L  A  P  L  A  T  A, 

M.ilos. 
Length  1500  7    y    , .-       f  12'^  snd  37°  Soutli  Latitude. 
lirtadth  loco  \  "1  5°"  '^'^'^  75°  Weft  Longitude, 

Bouncfaries.j'T^  OUNDED  north,  by  Amazonia;  eaft,  by  Brazil;  fouth, 
Jl^  by  Patagonia  ;  weft  by  Peru  and  Chili. 
Rivers  and  Mountains.^  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of 
fm.iii  rivurr.,  is  watered  by  three  principal  ones,  which  united  near  the  fea, 
form  the  famous  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  river,  and  which  annually  over- 
flow their  banks,  and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime, 
that  produces  great  plenty  of  whateve  is  committed  to  it.  This  river, 
where  it  unites  witli  die  ocean,  is  1 50  miles  broad.  At  1 00  miles  from  its 
mouth  a  fhip  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  cannot  be  feen  from  either 
fhore  ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  100  miles  fliil  further  back,  one  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  oppofite  fliore.  There  are  no  mountains  of  confequence  here  ex- 
cepting that  remarkable  chain  which  divides  South  America,  called  the 
Andes.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  moft  elevated  point  in  thefe 
rnounta'ns  is  20,280  feet;  which  is  above  5000  feet  higher  than  any 
other  mountains  in  the  known  world. 

Climate.  Soil  Produce.']  This  country  confirts  of  extenfive  pl.iins, 
r,co  leagues  over  except  on  the  eaft,  where  it  is  feparated  by  high  moun- 
tains from  Brazil.  La  Plata  is  a  moft  defirablc  climate,  and  one  of  the 
mofl  fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  produced 
here,  witli  the  herb  called  Paragua,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
could  alone  be  fufhcient  to  form  a  flourifhing  commerce.  There  arc  here 
«lfo  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines. 

Chief. 
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X^h'ief  TowmJ}  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  ofLaPlau,  is  the  moft 
•eonfiderable  fea  port  town  in  South  America.  It  is  fituaicd  on  the  fouth 
iide  of  the  river  La  Plata,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  The  iivcr  is 
upwards  of  20  miles  broad  at  this  place  Fium  this  town  a  great  j.art  of 
the  treafure  of  Chili  and  Peru  is  exported  to  Old  Spain.  The  na.i  :s  of 
Tacuman  are  faid  to  have  wooden  houfes  built  on  wheels,  which  ihcy 
draw  from  place  to  place  as  occafion  requires. 

Hi/lory  and  Religion. '\  The  Spaniardi  iirft  difcovered  (his  country  in 
the  year  of  1515,  andfoundedthe  town  of  Buenos  Aytes  in  i  535-  'voilof 
the  ountr^r  is  ftill  inhabited  by  native  Americans.  The  Jcfuits  have 
^been  indefatag  able  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the  Indians  to  tl'.c  belief 
of  their  religion,  and  to  introduce  among  rhem  xl,e  art  of  civiiizcd  life, 
and  have  met  with  furpriung  fucccfs.  k  is  faid  chat  above  340,000  fa- 
milies, feveral  years  ago,  were  fub]c<5t  to  the  Jefuit -,  living  in  obedience 
and  an  awe,  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  piocmed  without  any  violcn>.e  or 
<:onftraint.  In  1767,  the  Jefuits  were  fen  tout  of  America,  by  royal  au- 
thority, and  tlieir  fiibjedls  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reft  of 
iihe  country. 


BRAZIL,  belonging  to  Portugal. 

Miles. 
Length   2500  7     T.  ^  J  35°  and  60°  Weft  Longitude. 

Breadth    700  j  (^  The  Equator  and  35®  South  Latitude, 

5o"«</<jnVj.]'OOUNDED  north,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon 

X3  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  eaft,    by  the  fame   ocean  ; 

fouth,  by  the  mouth  of  the  dver  La  Plata  ;  weft,  by  the  chain  of  mouo, 

tains,  which  divides  it  from  Paragtia,  and  the  country  of  the  Amazont 

Atr,  Soil  and  Produce.]  The  air  of  this  country  is  hot,  but  heallliy,  and 
the  foil  exceedingly  fertile  in  maize,  millet,  rice,  fruits,  faffron,  balfam 
ol  capivi,  ginger,  indigo,  amber,  rofm,  train  oil,  cotton,  the  beft  of  to- 
bacco, fine  fugar,  brazil-v/ood,  &c  Here  alfo  are  mines  of  gold,  ulvcr 
and  diamonds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  cryftal  and  jafper.  Tins 
■country  aHb  abounds  in  cattle,  apes,  parrots,  and  beautiful  birds.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  ftored  with  fifli,  and  there  is  a  whale  fil'nery  on  the 
coaft. 

Inhab:tants,  Religiony  &c:]  The  coaft  of  this  large  country  is  only 
known  ;  the  natives  ftill  poffefs  the  inland  parts  ;  whereof  thefe  towards 
the  north  are  called  Tapayers,  and  thofe  in  the  fouth  Tupinamboys.  Thefc 
natives  fcera  to  uave  little  religion,  p.nd  no  tcmpie  or  place  for  public  wor- 
ftiip  ;  but  yet  are  faid  to  believe  a  future  ftate,  and  hare  fom^i  notion  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  after  this  life. 

Hi/lory y  &c. ]  The  Portugucfe  difcovered  this  country  in  the  year  1 500, 
4)Ut  did  not  plant  it  till  tlie  year  1549,  when  they  took  poflelTion  of  All 
♦Saints  Bay,  and  built  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  which  is  now  the  rcfidence 
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of  the  viceroy  and  archbifnop.  The  Dutch  invaded  Brazil  in  1623,  and 
i'libdued  the  northren  province?  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  agreed  in  166 1,  to 
pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of  gold,  to  relinquifh  their  intereft  in  this  coun- 
try, which  was  accepted,  and  the  Portuguefe  remained  in  peaceable  pbf- 
fcflionofr'M  Brazil  till  abjut  the  endof  I76'2.  when  die' Spanilli  eovernor 
<  f  Buen'js  Ayres,  hearing  of  a  v/ar  between  Portugal  and  Spairj,  took, 
?fter  a  month's  fiege,  the  Porti'.gEefe  frontier  fortrels,  called  St.  Sacra- 
ment; but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  it  w-.s  reftored* 


GUIANA,    beIon2:in2r  to  the   French  and  Dutch, 

T,o  divided  into  Cayenne,  which  beiongs  to  the  French,  and  into  Suri- 
^.    nam  which  is  a  Dutch  province. 

Cayenne  exceads  24c  miles  along  the  coafl  of  Guiana,  and  near  3CC. 
within  land.  It  is  bounded  nordi,  by  Suinani  ;  eaft  by  the  Atlantic; 
fouth,  by  Amazonia  ;  well,  by  Guiana.  All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but 
v,/ithin  land  th^re  arc  fine  hills,  very  prDper.  £ui  fettlements.  The  cora- 
inoditiesare  faxiiiiar  to  thcfc  of  the  Weft  Indin  Iflauds. 

Surinam  is  one  of  thericherc  and  mofl  valvabi2  color.-es  belonging  to 
the  United  Provinces.  The  chief  trade  of  Surinam  confilb  in  fugar,  cot- 
ton, coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  flcins,  and  fonie  valuable 
dying  drug'::.  They  trade  with  the  United  States,  of  whom  they  receive 
horfes,  live  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  give  in  exchange  la; ge  quantities  of 
niolalTes.  The  Torporific  eel  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guina,v/hich,  v.'hen 
tpuchcd-elthcr  by  the  hand,  or  by  a- rod  of  iron,  gold,  copper,  or  by  a 
j'ticTc  of  fom'e  pardcular  kinds  of  heavy  wood,  comhiunicateS  a  fliock  per- 
f:(5l!yllke  that  of  dedtrlclty.  There  is  an  immenfe  number  and  variety 
of  fnakes  in  this  country,  and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  irrconve- 
riiencies. 


AMAZONIA. 

Length  12CC Breath  96c  miles. 

J^cmulrrJcs-^   "O  OUNDED  north,  by  Terra.  Tirma  and  Gr.iana  ;  call, 
X)  by  the  Adantic  ocean  and  Bi  a/il ;  fouth,  by  La  PJau ;  ■ 
;ind  Vv-cfl,  by  Peru. 

Rivers.]  Fromtlic  dircoverics  of  Orellana,  and  others  made  fmcc  his 
il-Oie,  itappeai-8  that  the  y\niazon  is  one  of  the  Iar;»ctt  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  runs  a  courfe  from  weft  to  eaif  of  about  3.000  miles,  and  receives  near 
icp  other  riwrs,  many  of  which  have  acourje  of  5  or  600  lc;igucs  ami 
feme  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  Danube  orihe  Nile.  The  brcaddi  of 
tills  river  at  its  mouth,  wl>ere  it  difchargcs  itfili"  by  fcvcre;li  clianncls  into 

the 
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tJic  ocean,  a'moft  under  the  equator,  is  150  miles;  and  i  50c  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  is  30  or  40  fathoms  deep.  In  the  rainy  ft;albns  it  overflows  its 
baivks,  and  waters  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  country. 

Climate, foil  and  Froduce.'\  The  fair  feafon  here  is  about  the  time  of 
the  folftices,  and  the  wet  or  rainy  feafon,  at  the  t'me  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  trees,  fields  and  plants,  are  verdant  all  the  year  round.  The  foil  is 
extremely  rich,  producing  corn,  grain,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cedar  trees, 
brazil  wood,  oak,  ebonj',  logwood,  iron  wood,  dying  woods,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, fugar  canes,  cotton,  cafFavi  root,  potatoes,  yams,  farfaparilla, 
gums,  raifins,  balfams  of  various  kinds,  pine  apples,  guavar,  bonanas, 
&c  The  forefls  are  (lored  with  wild  honey,  deer,  wildfowls  and  par- 
rots. The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fi(h  of  ail  forts  ;  but  are  much 
infeftcd  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water  fci-jientr. 

Inhali'itants.  ]  The  Indian  nations  inhabiting  this  wide  country  are  very 
numerous  ;  the  banks  of  almod  every  river  are  inhabited  by  a  different 
people,  are  governed  by  petty  fovereigns,  called  Caciques,  who  are 
dilhnguifhed  from  their  fubjet^s  by  coronets  of  beautiful  feathers.  They* 
are  idolaters,  and  worfhip  the  im^^ges  of  tlicir  antient  heroes.  In  their 
expeditions  they  carry  tlieir  gods  along  with  them. 

Hi/tcry.'\  1"he  fiift  difcovery  of  this  country  was  made  by  Francifco 
Oreliana,  about  the  year  15S0,  who  coming  from  Peru,  fai!ed  down  the 
river  Amazon  totlie  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  obfctved  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  companies  of  women  in  arms,  and  from  thence  called  the  country 
Amazonia,  or  the  land  of  the  Amazons  ;  and  gave  the  njme  of  Amazon 
to  the  river,  v.hich  formerly  had  been  called  Maragon.  The  Spaniards 
riiade  fevcra!  attempts  to  plant  this  country,  but  always  met  witJi  fo  many 
difficulties  and  difafters  as  rendered  all  their  defigns  abortive.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  have  fome  fmall  fettlements  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  lies  be- 
twixt Cape  Nortii  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  ;  but  this  excepted, 
the  natives  are  in  the  fole  pofTeflion  of  all  the  country. 


PATAGONIA, 

Satra^i:  of  country'.  7  or  Sec  miles  long,  and  :  or  300  bread,  at  the 
J^    iouthern  extremity  of  the  American  contir.nt. 

Climate,  foil  and  ProduChn.  ]  This  country  is  full  of  high  mounuins, 
which  are  covered  with  fnow  mole  of  the  year.  The  Horms  of  wind,  rain, 
and  fnow  here  are  terrible.  The  foil  is  very  barren  aud  has  never  been 
cultivated. 

Inhabitant,  Claracler  \^c  ]  The  natives  live  in  thatched  huts,  .nnd 
wear  no  cloa^hs,  noiwithrtanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They  live 
chiefly  on  f.fh  and  game,  and  what  tlie  earth  fpontancoufly  produces. 
They  are  of  a  tav.nty  complc:<icr,  have  black  hair,  and  arc  2  gigantic, 
brave,  hardy,  a^ftive  lacc.  Theirarms?rebows  and  arrows  headed  with 
flint.     We  know  nothing  of  their  government  or  religion. 

////?cr>'.]  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Porteguefe  in  the  I'ervice  of  Spain, 
fijft  difcovercd  this  country  ;  at  leaft  he  was   the  firft  tliat  failed  through 

the 
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the  ftraits  called  by  his  name.  ,  Magellan  pafled  thefe  ftraits  in  the  yzzz 
15 1 9.  The  continent  is  often  called  Terra  Magellanica  ;  and  the  largeii 
of  the  neighbouring  ifles,  from  a  volcanno  in  it,  is  called  Terra  del  Fuego, 
tlie  moil  Ibutherly  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Horn. 

Upon  the  firft  dilcovery  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  the  Spaniards  built 
forts  and  fentfome  colonies  thither;  but  moft  of  the  people  perifhed  with 
■cold  and  hunger  ;  fince  which  time  no  fettlenients  have  been  attempted 
here  by  any  Europeans. 


Wefl    India  lilands. 

Thefe     belong   to     Great     Britian,     Spain,     France, 
Holland  and  Denmark. 


TO  Great  Britain  belong,  Bermudas,  the  Bahama  ifiands,  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Grenada,  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  St,  Vincent,  An- 
jjuilla, — to  which  we  may  add  tlieir  northern  iflands,  Newfoundland. 
Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John's.  Jamaica,  the  largeii  of  the  weft  India  iflands, 
is  computed  to  produce  annually  70,C'C0  tons  of  fugar,  upwards  of 
4,000,000  gallons  of  rum,  fcefides  cotFce,  cocoa,  indigo  and  pepper. 

To  Spain  belong  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  one  half  of  St.  Doming'^,  Porto- 
Rico,  Trinidad,  Margaretta,  Tortuga,  Virgin  iflands,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernades,  which  lies  300  miles  weft  of  Chili  in 
•the  Pacific  Ocean,  fainous  for  having  given  rile  to  the  celebrated!  )niance 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  The  ftory  is  this :  One  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  left  afliore  in  this  iblitary  place,  -where  lie  lived  a  mm-ibcr  of 
years,  till  he  was  taken  up  by  Capt.  Rogers,  1709;  he  hadalmclt  t'.irgot- 
ten  hrs  native  languaj^e,  feeming  to  fpeak  his  woids  by  halves.  During 
his  refidence  on  the  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats  by  ninning  them  down, 
and  he  had  marked  as  many  more  on  the  ear  which  he  had  (it  go.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  was  advifed  to  pi^lifh  an  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures  in  this  little  kingdom.  For  th-s  purpoic  he  gave  his  papers 
into  the  hands  of  one  Dcfoc,  to  prepare  them  for  publication.  But  the 
writer,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into 
Robinfon  Crufoe. 

To  the  French  belong,  the  largeft  part  of  tlic  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  iflands  of  Martinique,  Gaudaloupc,  St-  Lucia,  Martia  Galantc,  To- 
bago, St.  Bartholomew,  and  Deleada,  and  the  North  America  iflandsSt. 

Pierie 
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Picrc  and  Mlquelon — Thefe,  with  their  African  and  AGatic  pofTcffions, 
and  their  ftttlements  at  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  contain,  according  lo  Mr. 
Necker,  600,000  inhabitants. 

To  Holland  belong  the  iflands  ofSt.  Euflatia,  Saba  and  Curracoa. 

To  Denmark  belong  the  iflands  of  St.  Croix,  St,  Thomas,  and  St. 
John.  In  thefe  iflands  the  Moravians  have  ufcful  tftabli/luntnts. 


Miles 

Len 
B 
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,  -)  r  I  o*»  Weft  and  65°  Eaft  Longitude  from 

Lenth   3000/g^^^,^^    \  \^^j^^ 

5readth  2500  ^  J^  ^go  ^nd  -jz^  North  Latitude. 

T)  OLT^DED  north,  by  the  Fro7en  Ocean;  eaft,  by  Afiaj 
Bomdartes.\  J-J  ^^^^j,^  1^^  ^j^^  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from 
Africa  ;  weft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America. 
Containing  2,627,574  fquare  nr.iles. 
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Dk'lfwvy,  Population  £if<r.]The  follov/ing  table*,  exliibits  ttie  latcfl 
and  -moft  accurate  account  of  the  grand  divifions  of  Europe — of  their  ox* 
tent,  and  real  and  comparative  pupulation  of  any  extant. 


Grand  divijtons 
of  Europe. 

Arcacf.tbej, 
Bates  in 
fquare  miles 

e. 
PopiJat'ton. 

iSluwber  of 

inhabitants    Public  Reve- 
in  eachfquare   nus  in  Jler- 
mile.              ^  ling  money. 

RuiTia,  (in  Europe 

)     1,104,976 

20,000,00c 

^        20       ;^  5,800,000 

Sweden, 

209,392 

3,000,00c 

14           1,300,000 

Denmark, 

182,400 

2,200,00c 

I  2              I  ,ooo,coo 

Poland  &.1  ilhuania 

i6o,Soo 

8,500,00c 

53 

Germany, 

\'-j2yOOO 

2  6,CCC,OOC 

J35 

67 

3,600,000 

The  kingdom  of  \ 
Pruifia  aione,      J 

22,1/4 

1,500,000 

France, 

163,200 

24,Soo,ooo        152 

18,000,000 

Ho)kncl, 

IO,COO 

2,360,00c       236 

4,000,000 

GreatBrLtain  and  ) 
Ireland,              J 

100,928 

ri,cco,cco!       109 

r4>5oo,ooot 

Switzerland, 

15,296 

1 
1,500,000        117 

Gallizia  andLo-j 
domiria,              J 

20.480 

2,S00.OO0 

136 

[taly. 

90,000  i 

i6,ooo-occ 

I  So 

1 

Portugal,                   ' 

27,376 

2,000,000 

(>s 

i,Soo,ooo 

HungarvScTran- 1 
fylvania,               j 

92,1  12 

5,1  70,000 

5(^ 

1 

Spain, 

2  4«>448 

1 0,000,00c 

6S        '  5,ooo,cooi 

Farkey, 

182,562 

7,coo,occ 

38             5,ooo,oocl 

Total          1 

2,71 2.1  14     I 

44,130,000 

,,0     ! 

! 

*  Zimmerman'?  '  Political  Survey,' 

J-  Ex<'!'^r.<e  cf  Ireland.  %  Of  Old  Spain  alone. 
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MliUary  ami manuejlretf^th.-]   The   land  forces  of  the  Eurooean  A-irrc 
jn  the  year  1783,  were  as  follows:  ^  ' 

Fiance         -  -         500,000         HollancT  .  ,.  oo„ 

p"n"%       "         •■     ,n'^''°°''         N.pl«  and  Sicily      -       joiooo 
Ruflia,  (450,000  in  a!J)  in  LLdoratc  and  Saxony       26  000 

Europe       -         -        290,000         Portugal         .         .  jo'coo 

^'■""'a  -         -  224,000  Elcaorate  of  Bavaria  and 

Turkey,  (210,000  in  all)  the  Palatinate  -  24000- 

in  Europe,  only     -      170,000  HdVe  Caffcl         -        .       ir,'ooo 

Spoin  (including. militia)6o,ooo         Hanover  -         .         2o'ooo 

Denmark  -  -        72,000  Poland  -         -  ic.'ooo 

Great  Britain  (including  Venice  -         -  s'coo 

militia)  -  -  58,000  Wurtenburgh  -  .  6,000 
Sweden         -         -  50,000         TheEcckfiallicalftate     -      5',ooo 

Sardinia  _       -  -         40,000  Tufcany  -  _  3,000 

Including  the  parts  of  Europe  omitted  in  this  calcufetion,  thearmiisof 
all  the  countiies  of  Europe,  amount  to  two  millions  af  men  ;  fo  that  fun. 
pofing  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe,  no  more 
than  yJ-5  ofthe  wlioh;  population  are  foldicrs. 

Numhcr  of  Sh'ips  cj  the  Line  ^Frigate''   C'Jtters,   Sloops,  Isf,-. 

Engrr.nd     -         -         -         465  Ruflra         -  -  -  6^ 

FrHMce         .         -         -       266         Sardinia         -         -         -  ?s 

Sj'.nn  -  -  -  130  Venice  -  .  _  ^q 

Holland        .  _  .  95  Sicily  -  -  ^  25 

.Sweden         -         -         -         85         Portugal  -         -         -        24 

Denmark:      -  -  -        60  

Turkey         -         -  -       50  Total  1325 

Rerighiz-'j  I'he  religions  of  Europe  are  rfie  Chnfcfan,  the  Jcwiili  and 
the  Mahometan.  The  two  firft  are  fpread  all  over  Europe  ;  the  firft  and 
■  laft  arerheonlyeftabliihed  ones,  the  Jewi/li  being  merely  tolerated.  The 
chief  divifiuns  of  the  <^hi  illian,  are  the  Greek,,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Protcitnrt.  The  Greek  religi'^n  iseftabliihed  only  in  RufTia,  and  to- 
lerated in  fome  parts  of  xht  Auitrian  dominions,  in  Poland,  and  chiefly  in 
Turkey  ;  fubdivifions  of  the  Greek  church, are  the  Armlnian  and  Nefto- 
rian  church.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Janfenifm  is  a  fubdivifion. 
The  Ptoteftant  religion  is  iubdiviJed  into  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift, 
or  reformed  religion  :  Of  the  former  the  Epifcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  a  branch  :  Of  the  latter  the  Prtfbyterian  church  of  Scotland. 
There  are,  befidts,  manv  fc6ts  adapted  to  the  diiferent  degrees  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  or  to  the  different  waimth  of  imagination  of  fh©fe  that 
adhere  to  them  :  The  principal  of  tbcfefecSts  are  Aniiimans,  Mennonifts, 
Sucinians,Unitarians,Iv'Ioravian  Brethren,Qiiakcrs  and  Mtthodifts.  The 
portion  of  thefurface  oft^-e  countries,  in  which  the  Proteftant  religion  is 
tftablifhed,  to  thofe  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  is 
X'tarly  i"?  3  to  4  :    The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,   according   to  the 

btft 
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beft  calculations,  Is  about  90,000,000 ;   the  number  of  Proteftants  only 
24,000,000,  which  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  410  i. 

A  concife  view  of  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  proceedingfrom  fouih 
to  north,  follows.    My  authorities  ars  Zimmsrmann  and  Guthrie. 


PORTUGAL. 

Miles. 
Length    3007  p.  r  37"  and  42°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth  1 00  J  I    7 '^  and  lo**  Weft  Longitude. 

„      J    •    -I    "O  OUNDED  north  and  eaft,  by  Spain  :  fouth  and  weft. 
Boundaries.}      f<   llai-/-*  A--^ 

.,;  -*    JU  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Containing  19  towns,    527 

^^  D^es,  3343  parities. 

hers.2  Every  brook  in  Portugal  is  called  a  river.    Its  rivers  rife    in 

Spain,  and  run  weft  through  Portu  ^al,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  moft  noted 

is  the  Tagus. 

Capital.]  Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  containing  abour 
150,000  inhabitants.  In  1755,  it  was  laid  level  with  the  ground  by  a 
tremendous  earthquake,  which  was  fucceededby  a  general  conflagration, 
in  which  cataftrophe  upwards  of  10,000  people  loft  their  lives. 
Climate,  ProJu&ions,  ami  Commerce.]  Portugal,  fituated  in  a  genial  climate, 
abounds  in  excellent  natural  produttions,  and  is  well  watered.  It  pofleifcs 
very  rich  piovinces  in,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  is,  however,  not  proportionably  pov^^erful ;  its  inhabitants  are  indigent, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  it.  It  is  even  obliged  to  import  ths 
neceflarics  of  lifcj  chiefly  corn,  from  other  countries.  Portugal  product*; 
wine,  wool,  oil,  filk,  honey,  anifeed,  fumac,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  fomt 
corn,  flax,  and  cork.  In  1785,  the  goods  imported  from  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  into  Portugal,  confifting  of  woollens,  corn,fifti,  wood  and 
hard  ware,  amounted  to  upwards  of^. 960,000  fterling.  The  Englifh  took 
in  return,  ofthe  produce  ofPortugal  and  Brafil,to  the  amount  of_^.728,ooo 
fterling.  Only  15  millions  of  hvres  are  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  a  coun- 
trywhich  draws  annually  upwardsof;^.  1, 5  00,000  fterling,or  36  millions 
of  livres,  from  the  mints  of  Peru.  Since  the  difcoverv  of  thefe  mines, 
that  is,  within  60  years,  Portugal  has  brought  from  Brafil  about  2400 
millions  of  livres,  or  ,{'.100,000,000  fterling. 

Gover.imet  and  Reli^rion.]  Since  the  council  of  the  three  eftates,  viz.  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities,  the  members  of  which  are  nominatad 
by  the  king,  was  fubilltuced  in  the  room  of  diets,  or  meetings  of  theftates  . 
(v/hich  event  took  place  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century)  ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  been  abfolutely  monarchical.  The 
proceedmgs  of  the  courts  of  juftice  are  flow  and  arbitrary,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  and  law  officers  is  exceediuglv  grcs,t. 

The 
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The  ftate  of  religion  in  Portugal  is  the  fame  as  in  Spain.  The  Portir- 
fuefe  clergy  confilt  of  one  Patriarch,  a  dignity  granted  to  the  church  of 
Portugal  in  the  year  1716,  of  3  archbiihops,  and  15  biihops.  The 
■whole  number  of  ecclefialBcs  is  200,000;  30,000  of  which,  and  fomc  fay 
60,000,  are  monks  and  nuns.  The  number  of  convents  is- 745.  Tht- 
number  of  clerical  perfons  to  that  of  laymen  is  i  to  11. 

Hiftory.']  Portugal  was  anciently  called  Lufuania,  and  inhabited  bv 
tribes  of  wandering  people,  till  it  became  fubjcdt  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Phcenicians,  who  were  difpoffefled  by  tik  Romans! 250  years  before  Chrift. 
In  the  fifth  century  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Sucvi  and  Vandals,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  in  the  year  589  ;  but  when  the 
Moors  of  Africa  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eight  century,  they,  penetrated  into  Lufitania  : 
there  they  the  eftablifhed  governors,  who  made  themfelves  kings.  After 
many  fruitlefs  attempts  made  by  the  kings  of  Leon  on  this  part  of  Spain. 
Alonzo  V.  king  of  Callile  and  Leon,  carried  her«  his  vidorious  arms, 
and  to  enfure  his  conquefts,  he  gave  it,  in  the  year  1088,.  widi  the  title  of 
count,  or'earl,  to  Henry,  grandfon  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  who  had 
married  Therefa,  Afcnzo's  natural  daughter.  Henry,  was  fucceeded  in 
his  earldom  by  his  fon  Alonzo,  who,  encouraged  by  his  conqueft  over  die 
!Moors  in  the  year  1 1 39  afTumed  the  tide  of  king  of  Portugal.  His  fuccef- 
fors  continued  till  1580,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  farnamed  the 
Cardinal,  it  was  ftized  upon  by  Philip  the  IL  king  of  Spain,  after  a  war  of 
fwo  or  three  years;  but^n  1640,  the  people  rebelled,  (hook  oFthe  Spanifl* 
yoke,  and  ere(5led  for  their  king  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  took  the 
name  of  John  IV.  in  whofe  family  it  has  ever  fince  remained  independent 
of  Spain.  Her  prefent  Majeffy's  name  in  Mary  Frances  Iflabella,  who. 
acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1777. 


SPAIN. 

Miles.. 
_         ,  ")  r  36°  and  44°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth  ^co  f  ^^'^^^"  \    3°  and,io*^  Eaft  Longitude. 

Boundaries  J]  Tl  OUNDED  weft,  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  ;  north 
XJ  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean   mountains,, 
which  divide  it  from  France  ;  eaft  and  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea> 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 

Spain  is  divided  into  14  diflri^fts,  in  which  are  139  towns,  and 
21,083  villages  and  boroughs. 

Rivers. "l  The  Deuro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana  the  Guaaalqulver, 
all  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus, 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Ca/>ita/.}  Madrid,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Tagus,  con. 
taining  r40,coo  inhabitants*     Cadiz,  fituated  on  th^  Atlantic  ;   a  little 

to 
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to  the  nortliward  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  great  emporium  of 
Spain,  and  contains  80,000  inhabitants. 

I'/eallh  and  commerce.^  The  advantages  of  Spain,  as  to  climate,  foil, 
naturi^l  productions,  rivers,  navigation,  and  foreign  pofleffions,  which 
are  immenfely  rich,  ought  to  raife  this  monarchy  high  above  all  other 
powers  of  Europe.  Yet  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  .  Spain  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled— lias  but  little  commerce— few  manufactures — and  what  commerce 
it  has,  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ftrangcrs,  notwithftandmg  the 
impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  government 

Soain  produces  excellent  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  pome- 
granates, dates,  pillachios,  capers,  chefnuts, — tobacco,  foda,  faflron, 
honey,  fair,  laltpetre,  wines  of  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour  ;  cotton,  rice, 
corn,  oil,  wool,  filk,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  which  with  proper  induitry,  might 
be  exported  to  an  amazing  amount.  And  yet  all  the  exuoits  ot  Spain, 
moll:  articles  of  which  no  other  country  can  fupply,  are  climated  at  only 
-i^-3'333'333  'l^s''lif3-  Spain  does  not  produce  com  enough  for  its  own 
coofumptlon,  and  is  under  the  neceillty  of  importing  large  quantities. 

Government.']  Spain  is  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The  provinces  ofNa- 
.varre,  Bifcay,  and  Arragon,  have  preferved  fome  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. The  king's  c-div^is  mult  be  regiiiered  in  the  court  of  Caftile,  before 
they  acquire  the  force  of  laws.  The  crov/n  is  hereditaj  y  both  in  the  male 
and  female  line.  By  a  law  made  in  1715,  female  heirs  cannot  fuccced 
till  after  the  whole  male  line  is  extincl. 

Religion.]  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
is  the  religion  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  ;  and  it  is,  in  thcfe  countries,  of 
the  moft  bigotted,  fupertlitlous,  and  tyrannical  chara^^^er.  All  other  de- 
nominations of  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  expofed  to  all  the  feveri- 
ties  ofperfccution.  The  power  of  the  courts  of  Inquifition,  eilabliflied  in 
Spain  in  1578,  has  been  diminifhcd,  in  fome  refpe^fts,  by  the  interference  of 
tlie  civil  power.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  amount  to 
200,000,  half  of  whom  are  monks  and  nuns,  diftributed  in  3000  con- 
veuts.  The  revenue  of  the  archcifliop  of  Tolledo  is  300,000  ducats. 
There  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  8  archbilhops,  46  bifhops ;  in  Ame- 
rica 6  archbifhops  and  28  bilhops  ;  in  the  Philippine  ifles,  one  arch- 
hifhop  and  3  billiops.  Allthcfe  dignities  are  in  tlie  gift  of  the  king. 
Fifty-two  inferior  ecclefiaftical  dignities  and  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  tlic 

pope- 

Hiftory.']  The  firfl  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Celtx,  a  poeple  of 
Gaul ;  after  them  the  Phoenicians  poffeired  themfelves  of  the  moil  foutliern 
parts  of  the    counirv,  and  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been   the  fii^ 

'  ci'vilizers  of  this  kindom,  and  the  founders  of  die  moft  ancient  cities. 
After  thefe  followed   the  Grecians ;  then  the  Carthaginians,  on  whofe 

.  departure,  fixteen  years  before  Chrilt,  it  became  fubjcJl  to  the  Romans, 
till  the  year  400,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alans,  and  SlUingi, 
on  Conllantine's  wididrawing  his  forces  from  that  kingdom  to  the  eatl, 
invaded  it,  and  divided  it  amongd  tliemfelves  ;  but  the  Goths  in  a  little 
time  were  fole  maflers  of  it  undor  ih^.ir  king  A.lar!CK  I.  who  founded 
the  Spanifli  monarchy.  Atler  a  regular  fjccciiion  of  monarchs,  we  comz 
.U><t}  eoTcfen:  kino  Ci:  axles  IV.  v;ho  afcun Jed  the  throne  in  178S. 

■    ■        '  "  F  A  N  C  H. 
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FRANCE. 

Miles. 
Length  600  7    ^-uveen  J   45°  and  5  !•  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  500  J    ^"^^e"  |     ^o  ^nd    S^  Eaft  Longitude. 


boundaries.  "R  O  U  N  D  E  D  north,  by  the  Englifli  channel  and  the 
Jj  Netherlands  ;  eaft,  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ;  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain  ;  weft,  by  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay.  Containing  400  cities,  1500  fmaller  towns,  43,000  parifties, 
100,000  villages. 

Climate,  Soil,  Rivers,  Commerce,  ^c.'\  France  is  Ctuated  in  a  very  mild 
tlimate.  Its  foil  in  moft  parts  is  very  fertile  ;  it  is  bounded  by  high 
Vidges  of  mountains,  the  lower  branches  of  which  crofs  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  it  confequently  abounds  with  large  rivers,  fuch  as  the 
Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  200, 
•^vhich  are  navigable  ;  and  it  is  contiguous  to  two  oceans.  Thefe  united 
advantages  render  this  kingdom  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe, 
both  with  refpedt  to  natural  produftions  and  commerce.  Wine  is  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  France.  One  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  acict 
of  ground  are  laid  out  in  vineyards;  and  the  neat  profit  from  each  acre  is 
cftimated  at  fiom  4  to  7  pounds  fterling.  France  annually  exports  wines 
to  the  amount  of  24  millions  of  livers.  The  fruits  and  other  produ<5lions 
of  France  do  not  much  differ  from  thofc  of  Spain,  but  are  railed  in  much 
greater  plenty.  France  has  very  important  fiftieries,  both  on  her  own, 
and  on  the  American  coaft. 

In  1773,  there  were  in  France  1500  filk  mills,  2 1 ,000  looms  for  (ilk 
ftuffs,   12,000  for  ribands  and  lace,  20,000  for  filk  ftockings,  and  the 
'  different  filk  manufaftures  employed  2,000,000  of  people. 

In  point  of  commerce,  France  may  be  ranked  next  to  England  and 
Holland.  The  French  have  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  Levant  trade — they 
enjoy  fome  valuable  commercial  privileges  in  Turkey — but  their  Weft- 
Indian  pofleflions,  which  are  admirably  cultivated  and  governed,  are  the 
richeft.  Before  the  late  American  war,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  favour 
of  France  v/as  eftimated  at  70,000,000  livres,  and  has  not  fince  been 
diminiflied. 

Government.']  This  is  9  point  which  is  not  yet  fettled.  When  a  per- 
manent government  fhall  be  fixed,  we  ftiall  give  an  accurate  delineation  of 
ji.  in  a  future  edition. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  of  this  kingdom  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  bat  all  others  are  nov7  tolerated. 

In  France  there  are  18  archbilhops,  1 1 1  blfhops,  166,000  clergymen. 
Learning.]  The  fciences  have  arifen  to  a  vcty  great  height  in  this  king- 
dom, and  this  nation  cant)oaftof  having  produced  great  maftcr  pieces 
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in  almoft  every  branch  of  fclentific  knowledge  and  elegant  litcriinfC* 
There  are  20  univerfiues  in  France.  The  royal  academies  of  fciences,  of 
the  French  language,  and  of  infcriptions  and  antiquities  at  Paris,  are  juftly 
celebrated. 

H'tllory.'\  France  was  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Oauls,  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  twenty-fire  years  before  Chrift.  The 
Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Sueri,  and  afterwards  the  Burgundi,  divided 
it  araongrt  them  from  A.  D.  400  to  the  47 4,  when  the  Franks,  another 
fet  of  German  emigrants,  who  bad  fettled  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maine,  completed  the  fioundatioa  of  the  prefect  kingdom  under  Clovis. 
It  was  conquered,  except  Paris,  by  Eldwaid  III.  oi  England,  between 
1341  aad  1359.  In  1320  an  entire  conqueft  was  rtadc  by  Henry  V. 
^*4lo  was  appointed  regent,  during  the  life  of  Charles  VI.  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  homage  paid  to  him  accordiogly. 
The  Englifti  crown  loft  all  its  poffeffions  in  Frincc  during  the  reiga  of 
Henry  VI.  between  1434  and  1450. 

The  prefent  king  of  this  empire,  is  Lewis  XVI,  who  was  born  Aug. 
23,  1754;  married  Maria  Antonietta  of  Auftria,  May  16,  1770;  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  grand-father  Lewis  XV.  Maf 
10,  1774;  and  wa»  crowed  at  Rheims,  June  12,  1775. 
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ITALY  is  a  large  peninfula,  fhapedlike  a  boot  and  fpur;  and  isbocndod 
north,  by  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France  and  Switzerland  ; 
eaft,  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea  ;  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Me- 
diterranean fea. 

The  whole  of  the  lulian  dominions  comprehending  Corfica  and  Sitr- 
dinia,  are  divided  as  follows ; 


To  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  be- 
long. 


Piedmont, 

Savoy, 
.   Monferrat,     To  their  refpeftive 
1  Aleflandrinc,         Princes. 

Oneglia, 

Sardinia  iflftsd. 


r  Tcfcany, 
Maffa, 
Parma, 
Modena, 
Piombino, 

I  Monaco. 


1 


JO  the  kingdom 
oi  Naples. 


Naples, 
Sicily  iOand, 


Rcpublicst 


r  Lucca, 
<  St.  MarinOr 
(.  Genoa. 


To 
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rVenice, 
i  republic  J  Iftria, 
Venice,      j  Dalmatia, 


f  Milan, 
Mantua,  To  France,  Coifica  IGand. 

Mirknclola. 

To  the : 

ofV< 
Popes  dominions.  (.Kles  of  DaJmatia. 

Ifiands  in  the  \  cnetian  domiDioos. 

■A'tr,  Soil,  and ProJnclluons.'l  Italy  is  the  moft  Celebrated  country  in  Eu- 
rope, having  been  formerly  the  feat  of  the  {Roman  empire  ;  and  is  at  pre- 
fcnt  of  the  Pope.  The  country  is  fo  fine  and  fruitful,  that  it  is  commonly 
called  the  garden  of  Europe.  The  air  is  temperate  and  wholcfome,  ex- 
cepting the  territory  of  tlie  church,  where  it  is  very  indifferent  The  foil 
is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  lice,  vrine,  oil,  oranges  and  all  forts  of 
truit«,  flowers,  lioney*  filk;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  cotton  and 
fugar.  The  forefts  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  game.  On  the  movintaiiis  are 
fine  paHures,  which  feed  great  numbers  of  caide. 

Inhabitants  and  Claracler.  ]  Italy  contains  between  1 2  and  1 3  inillidat 
of  inhabiunts.  The  Italians  excel  in  complaifant,  obliging  bchaviotlT 
to  each  other,  and  affability  to  foieigneis;  obfenricg  a  medium  between 
the  levity  of  the  French,  and  the  Ifatch'd  gravity  o»  the  Spaniard*,  and 
are  by  far  the  foberefl  people  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  chrifUan  world, 
though  they  abound  in  the  choiccft  of  wines .  Nothing  of  luxury  is  to 
b«  feen  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  They  are  generally  men  of  wit,  and 
have  a  genius  for  the  arts  and  fcicnces  ;  nor  do  they  want  application. 
Mufic,  poetry,  painting,  fculptuie  and  architecfture  are  their  favourite 
ftudies,  and  diere  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  hare  brought 
them  to  greater  perfeiSion.  But  they  arc  amorous,  and  addifted  to  cri- 
minal indulgences,  revengeful,  and  mafters  of  the  art  of  difRmulation. 
The  women  fay  they  only  deCre  good  features  ;  they  can  make  their  com- 
plexion what  they  pleafe. 

ReHgion.'\  The  Italians  are  zealous  profefTors  of  the  do6lrinc  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Jews  are  here  tolerated  in  the  public  cxercife  of 
their  religion.  The  nativee,  either  in  reverence  to  the  Pope,  or  by  being 
induftrioufly  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proteftant  doftrines,  entertain  mon- 
Ikous  notions  of  all  the  difTenters  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  inqui- 
fition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found.  In  Naples  there  are  20  archbilhops, 
107  bifhops  :  in  Sicily  3  archbifhops,  and  8  bifhops.  In  the  year  1782 
there  were  in  Naples  alone,  45,525  prieOs,  24,694  monks,  20,793  nunsi 
In  1783,  government  refolved  to  difTolve  466  convents  of  nuns. 

Chief  City. 2  Rome,  once  the  capiul  of  the  world,  is  now  the  chief  city 
in  Italy.  It  contained,  in  the  year  1714,  143,000  inhabitants,  and  i» 
fituated  upon  the  river  Tyber.  It  was  fouaded  by  Romulus  750  years 
before  Chrift,  and  was  formerly  three  times  as  large  as  at  prefent;  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largeft  and  handfomeil  cities  in  Europe. 

MouTttaius.^  Mount  Vefavius,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ^tna,  ia 
Gicily,  are  ^remarkable  for  their  fiery  eruptions,  which  fr«quenily  bury 
whole  €iiies  io  their  ruins. 
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Government.']  The  government  of  Venice  is  ariftocratical,  under  a  chief 
raagiftrate  called  a  Doge,  who  is  faid  to  be  a  king  as  to  robes,  a  fenator 
in  the  council-houfe,  a  prifoner  within  the  city,  and  a  private  man  out 
of  it. 

There  are  many  different  fovereignties  in  Italy.  It  is  divided  into  little 
republics,  principalities,  and  dukedoms,  which,  in  fpiritual  matters,  are 
fubjecft  to  the  Pope,  who,  like  the  ghoft  of  the  deceafed  Roman  empire, 
fits  crov/ned  upon  its  grave. 

H'lftory.]  Theasraofthe  foundation  of  Rome  begins  April  20,  753 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Authors  generally  aflign  the  honour  to 
Romulus  its  fir(t  king,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  old.  °  He  was  a  wife, 
courageous  and  politic  prince. 

St.  Peter  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  popes  or  bifliops  of  Rome,  in  the 
33d  year  of  the  common  aera.  The  prefent  pope  is  Pius  VI.  ercded 
February  15,   1775. 


SWITERLAND. 

Miles. 
Length    260?  „  C    60  and  11"  Eaft  Longitude. 

Breadth   100  5  ^^'"'^^    [45°  and  48°  North  Latitude. 

Boundaries  ^'\^P^^^^'^    "'''■^^'    ^y  Germany ;    eaft,    by  Tirol. 
■^  JL#  Trent,  and  Lake  Conftance ;  fouth,  by  Italy;  weft,  by 
France. 

Cities. \  Bern,  on  the  river  Aar,  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  In  Swit- 
zerland. Basil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains  220  ftreets,  and 
by  ibme  /s  reckoned  the  capital  of  all  Switzerland. 

Rivers.  ]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  botli  of  which 
rife  in  the  Alps. 

■^T,  Soil  and  Profusions ."]  This  country  is  full  of  mountains  ;  on  the 
tops  of  fome  of  them  the  fnow  remains  the  year  round;  the  airof  confe- 
quence  is  keen,  and  the  frofts  fevere.  In  the  fummer  the  inequality  of 
the  foil  renders  the  fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons.  On  one 
fide  of  the  mountains,  called  the  Alps,  the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping, 
while  they  are  fowing  on  the  other.  The  vallies,  however,  are  warm, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated  The  water  of  Switzerland  is  excellent,  de- 
fcending  from  the  mountains  in  beautiful  catarai^s,  which  have  a  moft 
pleafing  and  delightful  effeft-  Its  productions  are,  fheep,  cattle,  wine,  'M 
flax,  wheat,  barley,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  chefnuts  and  plumbs.  » 

Popuhtion  and  CharaSer.  ]  For  the  number  of  inhabitants,  fee  table  of   y 
Europe.  y 

The  Swifs  are  a  brave,  hardy,  induftrious  people,  remarkable  for  their     ,1 
fidelity,  and  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.     A 
general  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  open,  unaffected  franknefs,  together  with 
an  invincible  fpirit  of  freedom,  are  the  moft  diftinguilhing  charafferiftic* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  On  the  firft  entrance  iato  this  countr)-, 

traveller."! 
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travellers  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content  and  fatisfacflion  which 
appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  A  tafte  for  literature  is 
prevalent  amongft  them,  from  the  highefl  to  the  loweft  rank.  Thefc 
are  the  happy  confequences  of  a  mild  republican  government. 

Religion.^  The  eftabliflied  religions  are  calvinifmand  popery;  though 
in  feme  doftrinal  points,  they  differ  much  from  Calvin.  Their  lenti- 
ments  on  religious  toleration  are  muchlefs  liberal,  than  upon  civil  go- 
vernment. 

Government.']  Switzerland  comprehends  thirteen  cantons,  that  i?,fo 
many  different  republics,  all  united  in  one  confederacy,  for  their  mutual 
prefervation.  The  government  is  partly  arirtocratical,  and  partly  de- 
mocratical.  Every  canton  is  ahfolute  in  its  own  jurifdidion  But  whe- 
ther the  government  be  ariftocratical,  democratical  or  mi-^cd,  a  gene- 
ral fpirit  of  liberty  pervades  and  at^uates  the  whole  conflitutions. 
The  real  interefts  of  the  people  appear  to  be  attended  to,  and  they  en- 
joy a  degree  of  happinefs,  not  to  be  expeifted  in  dcfpotic   governments. 

Hyiory.~\  The  old  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called  Helvetii  ; 
they  were  defeated  by  Julias  Cxfar;  57  years  before  Chrift,  and  the 
territory  remained  fubjedl  to  the  Romans,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Alcmans,  German  emigrants,  A.  D.  3Q5  ;  who  were  expelled  by  Clo- 
vis,  king  of  France,  in  496.  It  underwent  another  revolution  in  888, 
being  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  In  1032,  it  was  given 
by  the  laft  king  of  Burgundy,  to  Conrad  II.  emperor  of  Germany ; 
from  which  time  it  was  held  as  part  of  the  empire,  till  the  year  1307, 
when  a  very  fingujar  revolt  delivered  the  Swifs  cantons  from  the  Ger- 
man yoke.  Grifler,  governor  of  thefe  provinces  for  the  emperor  Albert, 
having  ordered  one  William  Tell,  an  illuftrious  Swifs  patriot,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  flioot  at  an  apple,  placed  on  the  head  of  one  of  his 
children,  he  had  thic  dexterity,  though  the  diftance  was  very  confidc- 
rable,  to  ftrike  it  off  without  hitting  the  child.  The  tyrant  perceiving 
that  he  had  another  arrow  under  his  cloak,  afl<ed  him  for  what  purpofe  ; 
to  which  he  boldly  replied,  *  To  have  (hot  you  to  the  heart,  if  I'd  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  my  fon.  The  enraged  governor  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged,  but  his  fellow  citizens,  animated  by  his  fortitude  and  patriot- 
ifm,  flew  to  arms,  attacked  and  vanqulfhed  Grifler,  who  was  (hot  dead 
by  Tell,  and  the  independency  of  the  feveral  ftates  of  this  country,  now 
called  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
took  place  immediately  ;  which  was  made  perpetual  by  a  league  among 
themfelves,  in  the  year  1 3 1 5  ;  and  confirmed  by  a  treaty  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  1649.  Seven  of  thefe  cantons  arc  Roman  catholics, 
and  fix  proteftants. 
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B       '    V  1     T>OUNDED    north,  by  Ruffia,  Poland  and  Sdavo^ 
"-^       1  J   nia  ;  call,  by  CircaiTia,  the  Bjack  Sea,  the  Pr open-' 
tis,  Hcllefpont  and  Arcliipelago  ;  Ibuth,   by  the   Mediterranean   Sea  ; 
Xjt%  by  the  fame  fea,  and   the  Venetian    and  Aullrian    territories. 

•^0/7,  Air  and  Produ8ions.'\  Nature  has  been  lavifh  of  her  blefliogs 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  thofe  particulars.  The  foil,  though 
unimproved  by  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  is  luxuriant  beyond  dcfcrip- 
tion.  Theairis  falubrious  and  friendly  to  the  imagination,  unlefs  cor- 
Tupttd  by  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  through  the  uncIeunlineG  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  feafons  are  here  regular  and  pleafant,  and  have 
hsen  celebrated  from  the  remoteft  times  of  antiquity.  The  Turks  are 
invited  to  frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  ■vvhoifomenels  of  the  wa- 
ter, in  every  part  of  their  dominions.  Raw  filk,  cotton,  oil,  leather, 
tobacco,  cake-foap,  honey,  wax,  manna,  and  various  fruits  and  drugs, 
sre  produced  here  in  plenty. 

Ch'tef  C/Vit'.r.]  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  this  empire,  ftands 
en  the  wrft  fide  of  the  Bofphorus,  in  the  provin«e  of  Romania,  was  re- 
built by  the  emperor  Conftantine  in  the  fourth  century,  who  tran?- 
fcrre.i  hiiher  the  feat  of  the  Roman  government  ;  upon  his  death  it  ob- 
tainf:  1  the  name  of  Conftantinoplc. 

It  isof  a  triangular  fliapc,  wailied  bv  the  fea  on  l\ro  fides,  and  lifin;:; 
rvadu:  lly  from  the  Ciore,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  view  (f 
itfrcnthe  h.irbour  is  confefTcdly  the  finefHn  the  world,  exhibiting  a 
rruitinxe  of  magni  Scent  mofques  or  temples,  with  their  domes  and  mi- 
rsrct,!,  and  i]ie  ieraglio  intermixed  with  gardens  and  groves  of  evcr- 
jiiecns.  The  exptiftations  excited  by  this  profpeJt,  however,  are  dif- 
app'jlnted  en  ent'_ring  the  city,  where  we  find  the  flreets  nairow,  the 
houfes  of  the  common  people  low  and  bi.i't  of  boards,  ^nd  the  palaces 
ot  tiie  great  men  concealed  by  high  walls  before  them.  The  cityisfur- 
icuiided  by  a  wall  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  fubu;bs 
:?ife  very  exterfive.  It  contains  1 ,000,000  fouls,  of  which  200,000 
ve  Greeks,  40,000  Armenians,  and  60,000  Jews. 

Mount alr.s,'\  In  TiiefHxly,  bcfidcs  mount  Olympus,  which  the  an- 
cients edecmtd  one  of  the  highcd  mountaics  in  the  world,  are  thofe  of 
I'elion  and  Ot!;:,  mentioned  fo  oftrin  by  the  poets;  berv*cen  thcfe  moun- 
rainj,  lie  th«  cc  cbratcd  plains  of  Tempc,  rerrefented  by  the  ancients  as 
equal  to  Lhe  i'JyGan  Fields. 

Rd\^ton.'\  The  crlablifned  religion  in  this  empire  is  the  Maliomctao, 
of  the  fec>  of  the  Sunnites.  All  other  religions  are  tolerr.tcd  on  pay- 
j.ig  a  certain  capitation.  Among  the  Chriilians  rof^ding  in  Turkey, 
t  (ofc  of  the  orthodox  Greeks  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  they  enjoy, 
»rauDg  other  privileges,  that  of  being  advanced  to  dignities  and  poils  of 
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trad  and  profit.  The  Turkifh  clergy  are  n«mer9us,  being  compofed  of 
all  the  learned  in  the  empire,  and  are  the  only  teaclvers  of  the  kw,  and 
muft  be  confulted  in  all  important  cafes. 

Government.^  The  Turkifh  emperor,  who  is  ufually  called  the  Grand 
Seignior,  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  lirci  and  fortunes  of  hisfuU* 
jefts.  But  this  he  exercifes  chiefly  towards  his  minifters  and  officers  of 
ftatc.  Their  laws  in  general  arc  equitable,  if  duly  executed,  but  juftico 
is  frequently  bought  and  fold. 

Charaaer.'}  A  Turk,  or  Perfian,  contemplates  his  emperor  with  fear 
and  reverence,  as  a  fuperiorbeing,  to  whofe  pleafure  it  is  his  dutytofab- 
mit,  as  much  as  unto  the  laws  of  nature   and  the  will  of  Providence. 

Htftory  ]  The  Ottoman  empire,  or  fovereignty  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
was  founded  at  Conftantinople  by  Othman  I.  upon  the  total  deflrudlion  of 
the  empire  of  the  eaftern  Greeks  in  the  year  1 300,  who  was  fucceeded 
by  a  race  of  the  mod  warlike  princes  that  are  recorded  in  hidory.  The 
Turkifh  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ofman.  The  prefcnt  Ot- 
toman, orTurkiHi  emperor,  is  Abdelhamb-t,  or  Achmet  III.  who 
had  been  in  confinement  forty-four  years.  He  fucceeded  his  brother 
Mudapha  III.  Januarr  21,  1  774. 


HUNGARY,   belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
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Length    300  \    ^^.__    ("17^  and  23°  Ead Longitude.      V    g    . 
Breadth   200  J    ^^^'^^*'"  1 45 •  and  49 «  North  Latitude.      J  3^'0«» 

»  ^  •  n  "D  OUNDED  north,  by  Poland ;  ead,  by  Tranfylrap 
Jiomdaric:.^  X>  niaand  Walachia ;  fouth,  by  Sclavonia  ;  wed,  by 
Audrift  and  Moravia.  Divided  into  Upper  Hungary  ,  north  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  and  Lower  Hungarjy  fouth  of  the  Danube. 

Population.'^     See  table  of  Europe. 

Air  f  foil  and  produce. '\  The  air  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Hungary 
is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  ftagnated  waters  in  lakes  and  marlhes.  The 
air  in  the  northern  parts  is  more  ferene  and  healthy.  The  foil  in  fome 
pa-rts  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  aJmod  every  kind  of  fruits.  They 
have  a  fine  breed  of  motife  coloured  horfes,  much  edeeraed  by  miliary 
officers, 

Religion.l  The  edablllhed  religion  in  Hungary  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protedants  or  Greeks  ; 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  full  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Government.']  By  the  conftitutioD  of  Hungary',  the  crown  is  dill  held 
to  be  eleftive.  This  point  is  not  difputed.  All  that  is  infided  on  is, 
that  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fhall  be  elefted  as  often  as  a  vacancy 
happens. 

The  regalia  of  Hungary,  confiding  of  the  crown  and  fceptrc  of  St. 
Stephen,   the  fiid  king,  are  depofited  in  Pred)«rg.   Thcfc  are  carefully 
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fecured  by  feven  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  fame  num- 
ber of  Hungarian  noblemen.  No  prince  is  held  by  the  populace  as  le- 
gally their  fovereign,  till  he  be  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  king  Ste- 
phen ;  and  they  have  a  notion  that  the  fate  of  their  nation  depends  upon 
this  crown's  remaining  in  their  pcfleffion  ;  it  has  therefore  been  always 
removed  in  times  of  danger,  to  places  of  the  greateft  fafety. 

Clnef  Towns .']  Prefburgh  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  well  built  on  the  Danube,  and,  like  Vienna,  has 
fuburbs  more  magnificent  than  itfelf.  In  this  city  the  dates  of  Hungary 
hold  their  affemblies,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  the  fovereign  is  crown- 
ed. 

HiJIory.']  This  kingdom  is  the  ancient  Pannonia.  Julius  Caefar  was 
ike  firft  Roman  that  attacked  Hungary,  and  Tiberius  fubdued  it.  The 
Goths  afterwards  took  it ;  and  in  the  year  376,  it  became  a  prey  to  the 
Huns  and  Lombards.  It  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Germany  under 
Charlemagne,  but  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  920.  It  was  the 
feat  of  bloody  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Germans,  from  154010 
1739,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter,  and 
is  now  annexed  to  the  German  empire.  Formerly  it  was  an  affemblage 
of  different  ftates,  and  Stephen  was  the  firft  who  aiTumed  the  title  of 
king,  in  the  year  997.  He  was  diftinguifhed  with  the  appellation  oij" 
Saint,  becaufe  he  firft  introduced  chriltianity  into  this  country  The 
prefent  fovereii;n  is  Leopald  II.  who  fucceeded  his  brother,  the  late  em- 
peror, Jofeph  II. 


GERMANY. 


Miles 
Length  6co  )    ~^^^^^^^     i  45"  4' and  54''  40'  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  520)  \    5"  and  19*?  Eaft  Longitude. 

y,  T  .  "O  FUNDED  north,  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark , 
X)  and  the  Baltic  ;  eaft,  by  Poland  and  Hungary  ;  fouthi 
"by  Switzeiland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy  ;  weft,  by  the 
dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  the  Meafe. 

Di'iyt/ions.']       The  German  empire  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  viz. 

Population. 
J  ,K8o,0oo 
1 ,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
4,182,000 
Befidcs 


CirtUs. 

Populaticv. 

Circles, 

Upper  Saxony 

3,700,000 

Burgundy 

Lower  Saxony 

2,100,000 

Franconia 

Weftphalia 

3,300,000 

Swabia 

Upper  Rhine 

1 ,000,000 

Bavaria 

Lower  R;  jnc 

1,100,000 

Auftria, 
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Befides  thefc  ten  circles  tliere  belong  alfo  to  the  German  empire. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  16  circles  2,2^6000 

The  Marquifate  of  Moravia,  in  5  circles,  1,137,000 
The  Marquifate  of  Lufatia,  (belonging  to  the  eleflor  of 

Saxony)  400,000 

Silcfia*(  belonging  to  the  Jloraan  empire)  1,800,000 

ProduSlons  and  Commerce.^  From  the  advantageous  fituation  and  the 
great  extent  of  Germany  ;  from  the  various  appearance  of  the  foil,  the 
number  of  its  mountains,  forefts  and  large  rivers,  we  fhould  be  led  to 
expedt  whai-  we  actually  find,  a  great  variety  and  plenty  of  ufeful  pro- 
duiSlions.  The  northern,  and  chiefly  the  noith-erJlcrn  parts,  furnill) 
many    forts   of  peltry,  as    fkins   of   tbxes,    bears,    v/olves,    fquirrels, 

lynxes,  wild-cats,  boars,    &c. The  fouthern  parts  produce  excellent 

wines  and  fruits  ;  and  the  middle  provinces  great  plenty  of  corn,  catde 
and  minerals.  Salt  is  found  in  Germany  in  great:r  abundance  and  purity 
than  in  moil  other  countries. 

If  the  Germans  are  inferior  to  the  Englifli  in  the  manufadures  of 
cloth,  hardware,  and  in  the  ardclesof  luxury,  it  muft  be  accounted  for 
from  the  political  fituation  of  their  country:  The^reat  number  of  princes, 
the  variety  of  the  forms  of  government,  the  diferent  interefls  and  mu- 
tual jealoufies  of  the  petty  dates,  operate  as  checks  on  the  commerce  and 
proljjerity  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their  concur- 
rence in  meafures  of  general  utility,  is  frequently  the  caufe,  why  there 
a.re  fo  few  canals  and  good  roads,  to  fafciiitate  travelling  and  inland  trade. 

Government.'}  The  German  empire,  which  till  the  year  843,  was  con- 
pedted  with  France,  now  forms  a  ftate  by  itfelf,  or  may  be  conne(fted 
as  a  combination  of  300  fovereignties,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
compofing  one  political  body  under  an  eledive  head,  called  the  Emperor 
pf  Germany,  or  the  Roman  Emperor.  All  other  fove reigns  allow  him 
the  firft  rank  among  the  European  monarchs.  Eight  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, called  Eledors,  have  the  right  of  eledting  the  Emperor.  The  elec- 
tors are  divided  into  ecclefiaiHcal  and  temporal. 

The  King  or  Eledor  of  Bohemia^, 
^  The  Ee<5tor  of  the  Palatine  of  Ba- 

o 

The  Archbilhop  of  Mcntz,      1  %  n^u    ■c^^  n.       c   a 

rr'i.     \     uu-A.        i.  T  L  w  Ihehledtorof  Saxonv, 

The  Archbiihop  or  Irevcs       r  x^  ti     171   n        r -p       i     l      1. 

TIL     A     uL-n.        f  o  I  \  S-  inex.ieaorot  Jbraudenburgh, 

Vhe  Archbiihop  ot  Cologne.  J  S  t.     -n-i   a       c -u      r  •  1     nJ 

'  ^  ^  =L  1  he  Eledor  of  Brunlwick,  (Hano- 

ver^ Temporal. 

The  emperor,  upon  his  eledlion,  engages  to  proted  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  Holy  fee.  H2  is  lord  paramount  of  the  Rom.m  em- 
pire, of  whom  the  princes  are  fuppofed  to  hold  their  dominions  in  fee — 
He  has  power  to  aflemble  the  Diet,  over  which  hz  he  prclides  in  perfon 
or  by  his  commiffary,  and  of  ratifying  their  refolutions  by  his  confirma- 
tion— He  is  fupreme  judge — has  power  to  confer  titles  of  nobility — to 
eftablilh  pod  offices  throughout  the  empire,  to  give  charters  to  the  uni- 
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verfitles,  and  to  confer  academical  degrees.  The  Diet,  which  is  com*' 
pofed  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  immediate  ('^ates  of  the  empire,  have 
power  to  levy  taxes,  give  laws,  make  war,  and  conclude  treaties  of  peace, 
by  which  the  whole  empire  is  bound.  The  ftates  of  the  empire  which 
are  differently  conftituted  and  governed,  confidered  in  their  feparate  capa- 
city, enjoy  fbvereign  power  in  their  refpe»Elive  dominions,  hmi ted  only 
by  the  above  mentioned  laws. 

Religion  ]  Since  the  year  1555,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Caivinift.  generally  called  the  Reformed  Religion,  have  been  the 
cltaUiflied  religions  of  Germany.  The  firit  prevails  in  the  fouth  of  Ger- 
many, the  Lutheran  in  the  north,  and  the  refornied  near  the  Rhine. 

CaJ>:(a/.l  V  i  en  n  a,  on  the  Danube  is  the  capital  of  Auftrja,  and  of  the 
whole  German  empire  ;  and  is  tlie  reilucnce  of  the  Emperor. 

Improvements.  2  The  G^-rmans  can  bod'}.  of  a  greater  number  of  ufe- 
fal  dilcovrries  and  inventions  of  arts  and  fciences  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  They  have  the  honor  of  inventing  the  art  of  printing,  about 
the  year  1450. 

Jii/loiy,  if  C.I  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France, 
was  the  founder  of  the  German  empire,  in  Sco.  i.eopald  il.  the  prc- 
fent  emperor,  -w.is  elcdted  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Jofeph  IL 

The  German  empire,  v/hen  confidered  as  one  fingle  power  or  ftate, 
with  the  emperor  at  his  head,  is  of  no  great  political  confcquence  in  Eu- 
rope ;  btcaiife,  from  the  inecjuiihty,  and  weak.  connC(ilion  of  its  parts» 
and  the  different  nature  ot  their  government,  from  the  infjgnificancy  of 
it3  ill  compufcd  army,  and  above  all  from  the  different  views  and  intcrefts 
of  its  matters,  it  is  nixt  to  impoinblc  its  {oicefhould  be  onitcJ,  compact 
and  uniform- 
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Miles 

"I    V... T49°anr!5 

1°  Edi\  Lon;\tu(lc. 


r'"'J^I    T°\    Eetw^en   (49^  and  52°  n,,,h  Latitude 
Breadth    000  J  <■  2®  and  7' 


J^^UTK/arir:.']    fy^-^^'^'^^-^   north  by  Holland  ;  eaf},  by  Germany  ; 
■'"-'    JO  ^ooth  and  v/tft,  by  Fnmcc  and  the  Englifh  Sea. 
Dlvjio:is.'\     Tliii  country  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  named, 

Prcilr.ccs.  '  Qhitf  Toiutu. 

Eralanty    belonging  to  the  Dutch  anuA-unriaos,  Iti'^^^^'i 

(^iiruiicis. 

Mai- nit!  \      fubjevfl  to  the  houfe  ofAuflria.  Antwerp. 
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Prolvmes  Chief  To 

Llmhiir^b,   belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  AuHians,  Limburg. 

Luxemburg,  Aultrian  and  French,  Luxemburg- 

Namur,  middle  parts  belonging  to  Auftria,  Namur 

JJa'matilt,  Aufbian  and  French,  ^'lons. 

Cimlrefs,  fubjeft  to  France,  Cam'bray, 

jirtolsy  fubjca  to  France,  Arras 
_,     ,          ("belonging  to  the  Dutch,    Aufirians  andl      ("Ghent, 

■"'     I         French  I     lOftend. 

InhaVitahts  and  religion.']  The  Netherlands  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,500,000  fouls.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  ;  but 
Proteftants  and  Jews  are  not  molcfted. 

Manvfa3ures .]  Their  principal  manufa<ftures  are,  fine  lawns,  cam- 
bricks,  lace  and  tapeflry,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  advantageous 
traffic,  efpccially  with  England,  from  whence  it  is  computed,  they  receive 
a  balance  of  half  a  million  annually  in  time  of  peace. 

Chief  towns. \_  Brussils  is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant  and  the  capi- 
tal  of  Flanders.  Here  the  bcft  camblets  are  made,  and  moft  of  the  fine 
laces  which  are  worn  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  European  continent,  is  now  re- 
dcced  to  be  a  tapeflry  and  thread-lace  fhop.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  oC 
the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  {hook  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  vras  to  ruin  at 
once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  fmking  refiels  loaded  with  ftone  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Scheldt  :  thus  {hutting  up  the  entrance  of  that 
river  to  (hips  of  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp had  been  their  friends  and  fellow- fufferers  in  the   caufe  of  liberty. 

Htftory.']  Flanders,  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Belgar,  was 
conquered  by  Julius  Cscfar  forty-feven  years  before  Chrift  ;  paffed  into 
the  hands  of  France  A.  D.  41 2  ;  and  was  governed  by  its  earls,  fubjedl 
to  that  crown  from  864  to  1360.  By  marriage  it  then  came  into  the 
houfe  ofAuflria;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556. — Shook  off  the 
Spanilh  yoke  1572,  and  in  the  year  1725,  by  the  rreaty  of  Vienna, 
was  annexed  to  the  German  empire; 
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Miles. 


Sq,  Mil. 

Length      i8o7    jj  f  5^*  20'  aed  53*'  30'  N.  Lat  \    ^^  ^ 

Breadth     145  j    ^«^^een.    |    ^^  70  Eaft  Longitud.  j    ^^^'^^o 

Bomdarus.l    T)  FUNDED  cad,  by  Germany  ;  fouih,  by  the  Aailrian 
'-'    JL5  and  French  Neth«rlands  ;  weft  and  north  hy  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.    Containing  113  tcwns,  1400  villages. 

Divided 
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Divfdcd  into  feven  provinces. 


Provinces, 

Chief  Towns. 

Inhab. 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Gelder, 

Nimeguen, 

U.ooo 

Friefland. 

Leuwarden. 

Holland, 

Amfterdam, 

212,000 

OveryfTel, 

Deventer. 

Utrecht, 

Utrecht, 

30,000 

Groenigen 

Groenigen. 

Zeeland, 

Middlcburgh, 

24,000. 

Country  of  Drenthe,  under  the  proteflionof  the  United  Provinces. 

Lands  of  the  Generality,  commonly  called  Dutch  Brabant. 

Wealth  and  Commerce.']  The  feven  United  Provinces  afford  a  ftriking 
proof,  that  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  is  capable  of  conquering 
every  difadvantage  of  climate  and  riuation.  The  air  and  water  are 
bad  ;  the  foil  naturally  produces  fcarcely  any  thing  but  turf  ;  and  thepoC- 
feiTion  of  this  foil,  poor  as  it  is,  is  difputed  by  the  ocean,  which,  rifing 
confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  ftrong 
and  expenfive  dykes,  from  overflowing  a  fpot  which  feems  to  be  ftolen 
from  its  natural  domains.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  which 
might  feem  infurmountable  to  a  lefs  induflrious  people,  the  perfevering 
labours  of  the  patient  Dutchmen  have  rendered  this  fmall,  aodfeemingly 
infignificant  territory,  one  of  the  richeft  fpots  in  Europe,  bodi  with  ref- 
pe<fl  to  jjopulation  and  property.  In  other  countries  which  are  pofTeffed 
of  a  variety  of  natural  produflions,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  manufac- 
tures employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  foil 
beftows.  Butto  fee,  in  a.  country  like  Holland,  large  woollen  manu- 
faduies,  where  there  are  fcarely  any  flocks  ;  numberlels  artifts  employed 
in  metals,  where  there  is  no  mine  ;  thoufands  of  faw-miUs,  where  there 
is  fcarcely  any  foreit ;  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  a 
country  where  there  is  not  agriculture  enough  to  fupport  one  hulf  of  its 
inhabitants,  mull  ftrike  every  obferver  with  admiration.  Among  the 
moft  valuable  produif^-ions  of  this  country  may  be  reckoned  their  excel- 
Jentcattle.  They  export  large  quantities  of  madder,  a  vegetable  much 
ufqd  in  dying.  Their  fiflierics  yield  a  clear  profit  of  many  millions  of 
florins.  The  trade  of  Holland  extends  to  almoft  every  part  of  the 
world,  to  the  exclufion,  in  fome  branches,  of  all  their  European  com- 
petitors. 

Capital."]  Amsterdam,  which  is  built  on  piles  of  wood,  and  is  one 
of  the  mofl  commercial  cities  in  the  world  It  has  more  tlian  one  half 
the  trade  of  Hofand  ;  and,  in  this  celebrated  centre  of  an  immenfe 
commerce,  a  bank  is  eUabliflied  of  that  fpecics,  called  a  Giro  bank,  of 
VCf  y  great  wealth  and  greater  credit. 

Government.]  Since  the  great  confederation  of  Utrecht,  made  in  the 
year  1579,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  maybe  looked  on  as  one  political 
body,  united  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  the  whole,  of  which  each  (ingle 
province  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  exerciies  moll  of  die  rights  of 
a  fovereign  ftate.  In  confequence  of  the  union,  the  Seven  Provinces 
guarantee  each  others  rights,  they  make  war  and  peace,  they  levy  taxes, 
■&C.  in  their  joint  capacity  ;  but  as  to  internal  government,  each  province 
is  independent  of  the  other  provinces,  and  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the 
republic.  The  provinces  rank  in  the  order  they  are  mentioned.  They 
icnd  deputies,  chofeii  out  of  tlie  provincial  ftatcs,  to  tlie  gcncnj  alfcmbly, 

called 
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called  the  Slatirs  General,  which  is  inverted  with  the  fupreme  legiflative 
power  of  the  confederation.  Each  province  may  fend  as  many  members 
as  it  pleafes,  but  it  has  only  one  voice  in  the  afiembly  of  the  ftates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  lateft  regulations,  that  afiembly  is  compofed  of  58  deputies. 
At  the  head  of  this  republican  government,  is  the  Prince  Stadtholder  or 
Governor,  who  exercifes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  ftate. 

Religion.]  The  Calvanift  or  Reformed  Religion  is  eftablifhed  in  Hoi- 
land  ;  but  others  are  tolerated. 

None  but  Calvinifts  can  hold  any  employment  of  trufl  or  profit.  The 
church  is  governed  by  prefbyteties  and  fynods.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
nine  for  fingle  provinces,  and  one  national  fynod,  fubjeft,  however,  to 
the  controul  of  the  States  General.  The  French  and  Walloon  Calvinirts 
have  fynods  of  their  own.  In  the  feven  provinces  are  1579  rainifters  of 
the  eftablidied  church,  20  of  the  Walloon  church,  800  Roman  Chatholic, 
53  Lutheran, 43  Arminian,  and  3i2Baptift  minifters.  In  the  Eaft  Indies 
there  are  46,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  9  minifters  oftheeftabliflied  church. 

HJliory.~\  Thefe  provinces  were  originally  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  lord- 
fhips,  dependant  upon  the  kings  of  Spain;  from  whofe  yoke  they  with- 
drew themfelves  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  in  the  year  1579,  under  the 
condu(5l  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  formed  the  republic  now  called  the 
Seven  United  provinces,  of  Holland,  that  being  the  moft  remarkable  pro- 
vince. The  office  of  ftadtholder,  or  captain-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces,  was  made  hereditary  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  family,  not  except- 
ing females,   1747. 


POLAND    AND     LITHUANIA, 

Miles. 

Length    7007  Between  V^°  ^"^  ^^^  ^*^  Longitude. 
Breadth  680  j  ^46°  and  57°  North  Latitude. 

p  ,  .  Til  EFORE  the  e  xtraordinary  partition  of  this  country  by 
X3  the  king  of  Frufila,  aided  by  the  emperor  and  emprefs 
queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  which  event  happened  fince  the  year 
1 7  7 1 ,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  dutchy  of  Lithuania  annexed,  was- 
bounded  north,  by  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic;  caft,  by  Mufcovy, 
fouth,  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary ;  weft,  by  Germany, 
Containing  230  towns. 

In  Poland,  are  villages  2,377,  convents  of  nuns  86,  noblemen's  eftates 
22,032,  abbeys  37,  convents  of  monks  579,  houfes  in  general  1,674,328, 
peafants   1,243,000,  Jews  500,000. 

Oi'vj/ions.j  The  kingdom  of  Poland  contains  I  ^5  towns,  and  is  divided 
into,  I.  Great  Poland,  which  is  fubdivided  into  i  z  diftrifts,  called 
Woidwodlhips.     2.  Little  Poland    three  woldwodftiips.     3.  Polachia, 

three 
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three  counties,  4.  Chelm,  remaining  parfof  Red  RufTia.  5.  Podolla  and 
Bratzaw.  6.  Kow.  7-  Volhynia.  8.  The  great  dutchyof  Lithuania, 
which  includes  White  Ruffia,  Black  Rullia,  Polefia.  and  the  dutchy  of 
Szamaite. 

Wealth  and  Commerce.^  Poland  is  one  of  the  weakeft  ftates  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  oppreffian  of  the  trades  people  id  the  towns,  and  the  flaveiy 
of  the  peafantry.  If  the  Q6U  ©f  the  natives  in  agriculture,  bofe  any  prt  - 
portion  to  the  fcrtiUty  of  the  foil,  Poland  might  be  one  of  the  richeft 
countries  in  the  world;  for  though  a  large  part  of  it  lies  uncultivated, 
it  exports  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  corn.  Want  of  induftry  aiii  ot 
freedom,  are  the  chief  reafons  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  fo  much  agamft 
Poland.  The  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax ,  horfes,  cattle,  (about  1 00,000 
oxen  every  yeai)  peltry,  timber,  metals,  manna,  wax,  honey.  &c.  the 
value  of  them  in  the  year  1777,  amounted  to  nearly  30  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  imports,  confining  chiefly  in  wine,  cloth,  filk.  hardware, 
gold,  filver,  £aft  and  Weft  India  goods,  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  no 
lefs  than  47  millions  of  dollars. 

Government.'}  Since  the  late  revolution,  the  government  of  PoLnd  is 
ariftocratical.  Its  nominal  head  is  an  eledive  king,  fo  limited,  that  in 
public  afls  he  is  often  called  only  the  firft  order  of  the  republic.  On  be- 
ing elefted  he  is  obliged-immediately  to  fign  the  PaSa  Convinta  of  Poland. 
The  fovereign  power  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ftare, 
the  king,  the  fenate  and  the  nobility- 

Religion.']  The  cftablifhed  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  Proteftants, 
to  whom  the  name  of  difl!idents  is  now  confined,  are  tolerated.  The 
power  of  the  pope  and  of  the  priefts  is  very  great. 

Capital.']  Warsaw,  fituated  on  the  river  Viftala,  in  the  center  of  Po- 
land, containing  50,000  inhabitants. 

Hyiory.]  Poland  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Vandals,  who  emi- 
grated from  it  to  invade  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  eredted  into  a  dutchy, 
of  which  Lcchus  was  the  firft  duke,  A.  D.  694.  In  his  rime  the  ufe  of 
gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to  his  fubjedts,  their  commerce  being  carried 
on  only  by  exchange  of  goods.  It  became  a  kingdom  in  the  year  looo; 
OthoIII.  emperor  of  Germany,  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  Boleflaus 
I.  Red  Ruflia  was  added  to  this  kingdom  by  Boleflaus  11.  who  married 
the  heircfs  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1059.  Difmembered  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Prufl^a,  who,  by 
a  partition  treaty,  feized  the  moft  valuable  territories,  1  772. 


PRUSSIA. 

THE  countries  belonging  to  this  monarchy,  are  fcattcred,  and  with- 
out any  natural  connedion.  The  idngdom  of  Pruflia  is  bounded 
north,  by  part  of  Samogitia  ;  fouth,  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mdbvia  ^ 
eaft,  by  part  of  Lithuania;  weft,  by  Polifli  Pruflia  and  the  Baltic;   160 
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miles  in  length,  and  112  in  breath.  It',  capital  is  Kon  j  .vcsberg,  con- 
taining 54,coo  inhabitants.  Prufila  extends  to  5  5  ®  norih  lailiude,  and  is 
divided  into. 

Pcpufat'ion.  Cirfita!.  TfMns. 

The  countries  which  arc  independ- 
ent of  the  Gemun  Emf 
The  countries  that  are  dt 


Fcpu'ahon.  Lcpital.  7  •w  n- 

indepcnd-  f"  ")  ") 

npirc.         J  6,000,00c  (     Berlin.    ( 

dependent.}^  ^X    HS'^S^    X    Sl^- 

^  [6,40o,oooJ  j^^^>j^^J^^  J 


W.alth  and  commerce. 1  The  difFeietit  provinces  of  the  Pruflian  monar- 
chy are  by  no  means  equal  to  one  another,  with  refpe^  to  fertility  and 
the  articles  of  their  produce.  The  kingdom  of  Piuflia,  being  the 
moft  northren  part  of  the  monarchy,  is  rich  in  corn,  timber,  manna  grafs, 
flax,  and  peltry  of  all  forts,  and  exports  theie  articles.  Amber  is  exported 
annually,  to  the  the  value  of  20,000  dollars.  Prufiia  wants  fait,  and  has  no 
metals  but  iron.  The  profits  of  its  fifheries  r.re  ccnfiderable.  Other 
parts  of  the  monarchy  produce  various  metalic  ore,  minerals,  and  preci- 
ous ftones.  The  fum  accruing  to  the  king  from  the  mines,  amounts  to 
800,000  dollars,  and  the  profits  of  private  proprietors,  to  500,000  dollari. 
Five  tlioufand  hands  are  employed  in  the  filk  munufaclures.  Prul7:a  an- 
nually exports  linen  to  the  value  of  6  millions  of  dollars.  Their  nianu- 
fa<5lures  of  iron,  cloatl:i,  filk,  linen,  leather,  cotton,  porcelaine,  hard  uare, 
glafs,  paper,  and  their  other  principle  manufadures,  employ  upwards  of 
165  ,oco  hands,  and  the  produce  of  their  induftry  is  eflimated  at  up'A/ards 
of  30  millions  of  dollars. 

Government  and  religion.']  The  Pruflian  monarch  relem.hles  a  very 
complicated  machine,  v/hich,  by  its  ingenious  and  admirable  conftrudion, 
produces  the  greateft  effe^s  with  the  greatefteafe,  but  in  which  the  yeild- 
ing  of  a  wheel,  or  the  relaxation  of  a  fpring  will  flop  the  motion  of  the 
whole.  The  united  effefts  of  flourifhing  finances,  of  prudent  oeconomy, 
of  accuracy  and  difpatchin  every  branch  of  adminiftration,  and  of  a  for- 
midable military  ftrength,  have  given  fuch  confequence  to  the  Pruflian 
monarchy,  that  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity,  not  only  of  Germany,  but 
of  all  Europe,  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  pohtics  of  its  cabinet. 
The  adminiftration  of  jufticc  is  likewife  admirably  finipiified  and  executed 
with  unparalleled  quickncfs. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  Fredeiick  the  great,  all  profeflions 
of  faith  lived  peaceably  together,  becaufe  the  eftabliilied  religion,  which 
is  the  reformed,  had  no  power  to  opprefs  thofe  of  a  difFerent  perluafion. 
Roman  Cathollcks  and  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  the  Pruflian  dominions; 
they  enjoy  the  moft  perfeft  freedom  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Hijlory.']  Pruflia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
people.  The  barbarity  and  ravages  they  were  continually  making  upon 
their  neighbours,  obliged  Conrad,  duke  of  Mafovia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  call  to  his  afliftance  the  knights  of  the  Teuto- 
nic order,  who  were  juft  returned  from  tlie  holy  land.  Thefe  knights 
•hofc  a  grand  maftcr,  attacked  thofe  people  with  fuccefs,  and  after  a 
bloody  war  of  fifty  years,  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  obliged  them 
to  embrace  chriftanity.  They  maintained  their  conqueft  till  1525,  when 
Albert,  Margtavc  of  Brandcnburgh,  their  laft  grand  maficr  harieg  made 
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himfelf  mafter  of  all  Prufiia,  ceded  the  weftern  part  to  the  king  of  Polancf^ 
and  was  acknowledged  duke  of  tlie  eaflern  part,  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  that  kingdom.  The  cleftor  Frederick-William,  furnamed  the  Greats 
by  a  treaty  with  Poland  in  1656,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of 
Pruilia  to  him  and  his  heirs,  free  from  vaflalage,  and  in  1663  he  was  de- 
clared independent  and  fovereign  duke.  With  thefe  titles,  and  as  grand 
mafler  of  the  Teutonics,  they  continued  till  1701,  when  Frederick,  fon 
of  Frederick-William  the  Great,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  king,  raifed 
the  dutchy  of  Pruffia  to  a  kingdom,  and  on  January  18,  1701,  in  a  fo- 
lemn  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed  the  crown  with  his  own 
hands  upon  kis  bead  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Priiflla  by  all  the  European  powers.  Frederick  III.  died  Auguft 
17,  1786,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick-William,  who 
was  born  1 744. 
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Length   -)  -p  ^  ^44*'  and  40'  and  72''  North  Lat.  C     00 

Breadth  jBetween^^^,  ^^^  J^,  Eatt  Longitude.        ^4.88o,ooo 

THIS  is  the  largefi:  empire  In  the  world,  extending  from  the  Baltic 
and  Sweden  on  the  weft  ;  to  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  eaftern  ocean  ; 
acd  on  tlie  north,  from  the  frozen  ocean  to  the  44th  degree  of  latitude. 
Dhlftons']   Ruffia  is  at  prefent  divided  into  42  governments,  which 
are  comprehended  again  under  19  general  governments,  viz. 

Government.  Inhab-  Capital. 

European  part  of  Ruffia,  30  20  millions,       Petersburg. 

Afiatic  Ri'Tia,  12  4  ditto.  Cafan 

The  TiiperLority  of  the  European  part  over  the  vaft  but  uncultivated 
j)rovince5  of  Afi.i,  is  ftriking.  The  provinces  acquired  by  the  divifion  of 
Poland,  are  l-ighly  valuable  to  Ruffia,  to  which  the  acquifition  of  Crimea 
is  by  no  mccins  comparable  in  value 

This  inimeufe  empire  compreiiends  upwards  of  50  different  nations, 
and  the  number  of  languages  is  luppofed  not  to  be  lefs  than  the  number 
ofnaticns. 

ll^'a'ub  and  comrmrce.']  In  fj  vaft  a  travTt  of  country  as  the  empire  of 
Ruilia,  fpreading  under  m:iny  degrees  of  latitude,  watered  by  more  than 
<:i*ht  riv-rs,  which  run  thruugli  the  fpace  tif  2000  miles,  and  crofled  by 
?.n  exteniive  chain  of  mountains,  we  maycxped  to  find  an  infinite  number 
iof  natural  produ'.lions,  though  we  m-jfi  make  fome  allowances  for  the 
great  deferts  of  Siberia,  nnd  tlie  many  parts  not  yet  thoroughly  invefti- 
^atei  by  nat'.i'-al  hiftoriuns.  The  fp.-cles  of  plants  peculiar  to  this  part 
cf  the  globe,  which  have  already  been  d;fcovercd,  amount  to  many  tliou- 
ikodj.  The  foil  contains  almoft  ail  minerals,  tin,  platina  and  fome  femi- 
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metals  excepted.  Ruflia  abounds  with  animals  of  almoft  all  the  various 
kinds,  and  has  many  that  have  never  been  defcribed.  Jt  has  the  great- 
eft  variety  of  the  fineft  furs.  In  1781,  there  were  exported  from  Pe- 
terfburg  alone  428,877  ikins  of  hares,  36,904  of  grey  fquirrels,  1,354 
of  be;>rs,  2,0 18  of  ermine,  5,639  of  foxes,  300  of  wild  cats,  befides 
thofe  of  wolves  and  of  the  fuJUc  (  a  beautiful  animal  of  the  rat  kind) 
cxclufivc  of  the  exportation  of  the  fame  articles  from  Archangel,  Riga, 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea.  In  one  year  there  were  exported  from  Archangel, 
783,000  pud  of  tallow  (  a  pud  is  equal  to  40  lb.)  8,602  pud  of  can- 
dles, and  102  pud  of  butter  In  1781  from  Pcterfburgh,  148,099  pud 
of  red  leather,  10,885  pud  of  leather  for  foles,  530,646  pud  of  candies, 
50,coopudoffoap,  27,416  pud  of  ox  bones,  990  calve  {l<ins.  The 
fifheries  belonding  to  Ruflia  are  very  produdive.  The  forefts  of  fir-trees 
are  immenlely  valuable.  Oaks  and  beeches  do  not  grow  to  a  ufeful  fize 
beyond  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  export  timber,  pitch, 
tar  and  pot-afli  to  a  vaft  amount.  Rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  fail- 
clodi,  linfeed  oil,  flax-feed,  iron,  filver,  copper,  jafper,  fait,  marble, 
granite,  &c.  are  among  the  produiftions  of  Ruflia.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Ruflia  amounted  in  1783  to  near  13  millions  of  rubles  5  the 
impor'ts  did  not  much  exceed  die  fum  of  12  millions.  The  imports  CJn- 
fift  chiefly  of  wine,  fpices,  fruits,fine  cloth,  and  other  manufict aredi com- 
modities and  articles  of  luxury.  There  are  at  prefent  no  more  than 
484  manufadlurers  in  the  whole  empire. 

Government.^  The  emperor  or  autocrator  of  Ruflia  (the  prefent  cm- 
prefs  ftyles  herfelf  autocratrix)  is  abfolute.  He  mufl;  be  of  the  Greek 
church  by  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  empire  The  only  written  funda- 
mental law  exifting  is  that  of  Peter  the  Firft,  by  which  the  right  of  fuccef- 
lion  to  the  throne  depends  entirely  on  the  choiceof  the  reigning  monarch, 
who  has  unlimited  authority  over  the  lives  and  pro;1..,^ies  of  all  his  fub- 
jeifts.  The  management  of  public  affairs  is  entrultcd  to  fcveral  depart- 
ments. At  the  head  of  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  internal 
affairs  (the  ecclefiafl:ical  fynod  excepted)  is  the  fenate,  under  the  prefi- 
dency  of  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  The  fovereign  nomi- 
nates the  members  of  this  fupreme  court,  which  is  divided  into  fix 
chambe4-s,  four  at  Petcrfl^urg  and  two  atMofcow.  The  provinces  are 
ruled   by  governors  appointed  by  the  fovereign.  ^ 

ReFigion.']  The  religion  eftabliflicd  in  the  Rufilan  empire  is  the  Greek. 
The  moft  cflential  ])oirit  in  which  tb.clr  profeiiion  of  f  dth  differs  from 
that  of  the  Latin  church,  is  the  doflvine,  that  the  Holy  Ghofi:  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only.  Their  worfliip  is  as  much  overloaded  with  cere- 
monies as  the  Roman  Catholic.  Saints  are  held  in  veneration,  and 
painted  images,  of  them,  but  no  ftatues,  are  fuffered  in  the  churches. 
The  church  has  been  governed,  fince  the  time  of  Pctsr  the  Great,  by  a 
national  council  called  the  Ho'y  Synod.  Marriage  is  forbid  to  the  arch- 
bifliops  and  bifliops,  but  is  allowed  to  t'-.c  inferior  clergy.  There  are 
479  convents  for  men,  74  for  women,  in  which  arc  70,000  pcrfons. 
Above  900,000  peafants  belong  to  the  cltates  in  pofllfilon  of  the  clergyj 
Hj/iory.]  The  earlieft:  authentic  account  we  have  of  Ruflia  is  A.,?!). 
862,  when  Rurick  v/asgiandduke  of  Novogorod  in  this  country.  In  the 
vear  981,  Wolidimcr  was  the  firft  Chriitian  kirg.    The  Poles  cjncucrcd 
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it  about  1058,  but  it  Is  uncertain  how  long  they  kept  it.  Audrey  I.  be* 
gan  his  reign  1158,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Mofcow.  About  1200 
of  the  Mung'is  Tartars  conquered  it,  and  held  it  in  fubjedllon  to  them  till 
1540,  vhen  John  Bafilowitz  reftored  it  to  independency.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Ruffians  difcovered  and  conquered 
Siberia.  It  became  an  empire  1 7  2 1 ,  when  Peter  I.  aflumed  the  title  of 
emperor  of  all  the  RufHas,  which  was  admitted  by  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  obferved  in  future  negociations  with  the  court  of  Pettrfburg. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  is  re- 
markable, on  account  of  her  abollfhing  the  ufe  of  torture,  and  govern- 
ing her  fubjeifls  for  twenty  years  without  inflifting  a  fingle  capital  punifh- 
ment. 

The  prefent  emprefs  is  actually  employed  in  founding  a  number  of 
fchools,  for  the  education  of  the  lower  claffes  of  her  fubjevfts,  through- 
out the  beft  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire  ;  an  inftitution  of  the  molt  be- 
neficial tendency,  which,  if  rightly  executed,  will  entitle  the  great  Catha 
rine,  more  than  any  of  her  predeceffors,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Ruffian 
nation. 


SWEDEN. 

Miles. 

Lengdi  13001     T.  f  50°  and  70*^  North  Latitude. 

Breadth    600  j  I  10°  and  40"  Eaft  Longitude. 

„       ,    .     -,    TJ  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  eaft  by 
'-'    Xj  Ruffia  ;  fouth,  by  Denmark  aiid  the  Baltic  ;  wefl,  by 
Norway.The  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  contains  104,  towns,  80,250 
villages,  and  1,200  eftates  of  the  nobility. 

Divi/ions  Square  miles  Populattotu  Cop.  Towns. 

i   Sweden  Proper,    T  ^  .    ^    ^^  Stockholm. 

^       /^         1    1  J  "S    64,000  2,100,000  o  ^  •      L     L 

2  Gothland,  \  80,0000  inhab, 

3  Nordland,  95>472  150,000       Lund. 

4  Lapland,  

5  Finland,  48,780  624,000         Abo. 

6  Swedifli  Pomerania,  1,440  100,550  Bergen. 

7  In  the  Weft-Indies,  Sweden  obtained  fiora  France,  in  the  year  1785, 

the  illan  J  of  Barthelemi. 

Climate,  exports  -,      n       1       1  •  i_  /  -    n      t 

J   ,  ^        and  imparls,  j     Sweden  has   an  inholpitable  chmate, 

e  greater  pa^j^  ^^  the  foil  is  barren,  upwards  of  110,000  fquare 
miles  lie  uncultiva^^j  Yet  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  arts  and 
agnculture,  has  raifed  it  to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary  European  power, 
bweden  imports  300,000  tons  of  corn,  and  4,535  hog(heads  of  fpirit- 
^^^  liquors,  befides  hemp,  flax,  fait,  wine,  beef,  fiik,  paper,  leather, 
and  Eaft  and  Weft-India  goods.  The  exports  of  Sweden  confift  chiefly 
of  wood,  pitch,  tar,  fifh,  furs,  copper,  iron,  fome  gold  and  filver,  and 
■Other  minerals,  to  the  amount,  in  tlie  year   1768    of  upwards  of   13 

millions 
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millions  of  dollars  ;  their  imports  in  the  fame  year  amounted  to  little 
more  than  lo  millions  of  dollars.  The  Swedes  trade  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  Levante,  the  tail:  and  WeiUndies,  to  Africa  and  China. 

Government .'\  Since  the  memorable  revolution  ip  1772,  Sweden  may 
be  called  a  monarchy.  The  fenate  ftill  claim  fome  fhare  in  the  admini- 
ftration,  but  its  members  are  chofen  by  the  king  The  k  ng^  has  the  abfo- 
lutedifpofal  of  the  army,  and  h's  th-.'  ;-werof  calling  and  of  diiTolving 
the  affembly  of  the  ftares  ;  b-jt  he  car.nof  urpofe  dnv  new  tix,  without 
confijlti/g  t!ie  diet  The  fenate  is  the  higheii  c;:uic  or  council  in  the, 
kingdom,  and  is  com;  ofed  of  i7u;:citors,  or  fuprcmc counfellors.  The 
provinces  are  under  governors,  called  provir.  ial  captains. 

Religion.^  The  religion  efta  lifhed  in  Sweden  is  the  Lutheran,  which 
the  fovereign  mulr  profefs,  and  is  engaged  to  maintan  in  thclcingdom. 
Calvinid  ,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  fhefuperior  clergy 
of  Sweden  have  preferred  tliv  dignities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ; 
it  is  compoled  of  the  archbifh:,u  of  Upfal,of  i4biihops,  and  of  192  pre- 
Udents.  The  juriididlion  of  ecclefiaftical  matters  is  .n  the  hands  of  19 
confiflories.  The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  comprehending  the  rai- 
pifters  of  pariflies,  &c.  amounts  only  to  1387.  ... 

//V/?orj».]  We  have  no  account  of  this  country  till  tlie  reign  of  Bornip 
III.  A.  D.  714  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark  a-.  J  Norway,  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  on  the  forced  refignatior  of  Albert,  their 
king,  A.  D.  1387.  Itremained  united  to  the  Danifh  crown  till  15 23,' 
when  the  famous  Guftavus  Vafa  expelled  the  Danes,  and  ever  fmce  it 
has  remained  independent ;  but  was  made  an  abfolute  monarchy  by  the 
prefentking  in  1772. 


PofTeffions  of  D  E  N  M  A  R  K  in  Enrope, 

ALL  the  Danifli    provinces  contain    182,400  fquare  njiiles,  and,  in. 
eluding  the  colonies,    2,5310,000  inhabitants. 
Divi/ions.         Square  miles.        Pcpulation.        Chief   Toivns,         Inhab. 
i  Denma. k  Proper,  1^^^^  Copenhagen-,     87,000 

on  the  Baltic  Sea,  J     ^  -"  »        /j 

2  Dutchy    of  IIul-j  2,800         310,000         Glukftadt,  2,48^5 
ftein  in  Germany,^                      *"                                         .  ^   ■' 

3  Norway,     which ") 

has      the  Atlan- >  1 12,000        723,141       Bergen,  t8,ooo 

tic  weft,  J 

4  Faroe  iflands, 5,000  ■  '-^ 

5  Iceland,  46,400  40,201  Skalhol »  

The  whole  of  Denmark  contains    6S  towns,    22  be  ougns,   15  earl- 
doms, I  ft  baronies,  932  ellatcs  of  the  inferior  nobility,  7000  villages. 

Norway  contains  1 8  towns,  two  earldoms,  and  27  eftutescf  the  other 
ilt^y. 
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The  Danes  have  fettlements  at  Coromandel  in  Afia,  on  the  coafl:  of 
Guinea  and  other  places  in  Africa,  and  in  Greenland  in  America. 
Greenland  is  divided  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  a  very  exten- 
five  country,  but  thinly  inhabited.  Crant%  reckons  only  957  ftated, 
and  7000  wandering  inhabitants  in  Weft  Greenland.  The  Danes  are 
the  only  nation  who  have  fettlements  in  Weft  Greenland  ;  where,  under 
their  protection,  the  Moravian  brethern  have  miifionaries,  and  very  ufeful 
eftablifliments. 

JVeiihh  and  Commerce.']  If  the  cold  and  barren  kingdom  of  Norway- 
did  not  require  large  fupplies  of  corn  from  Denmark,  the  latter  could 
export  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it.  Slefwick,  Jutland,  Sceland,  and 
Leland,  arevery  rich  corn  countries,  and  abound  in  black  catttle.  The 
chief  produce  of  Norway  is  wood,  timber,  and  a  great  variety  of  peltry. 
The  mines  of  Norway  are  very  valuable,  as  well  as  its  fiiheries.  Only 
one  fourteenth  part  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture.  The  balance  of  trade  is 
in  favour  of  Norway,  and  againft  Denmark.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Denmark  and  Holftcin  amounted,  in  1768,10  1,382,681  rix- 
dollars ;  the  imports  to  1,976,800.  The  exports  of  Norway,  to 
1,711,369,  and  the  imports  to  1,238,284  dollars.  Manufaftures  do 
not  thrive  in  Denmark. 

Religion  ]   The  fame  as  in  Sweden. 

Government.]  Denmark  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  and  governed  in 
an  abfolute  manner  ;  but  the  Danifli  kings  are  legal  fovereigns,  and  per- 
haps the  only  legal  fovereigns  in  the  world  ;  for  die  fenators,  nobility 
clergy,  and  commons  diverted  themfelves  of  their  right  as  well  as  pow-» 
er,  in  the  year  1 66 1,  and  made  a  formal  furrender  of  their  liberties  to 
the   then  king  Frederick  III. 

Hyiory.]  Denmark,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  was  little- 
known  till  the  year  714,  when  Gormowas  king.  Chriftian  VII.  is  the 
prefent  fovereign  ;  he  vifited  England  in  1768.  His  queen,  the  youngelt 
fiftcr  of  George  III.  king  of  Great-Britain,  was  fuddcniy  feized,  con- 
fined in  a  caftle  as  aftate  prifoner,  and  afterwards  banifticd  the  kingdom. 
The  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt  (the  firft  prime  minifter  and  the 
queen's  phyfician  )  were  leized  at  the  fame  time,  January  1772,  and  be- 
headed the  fame  year. 

Bartholin  us,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  Tycho 
Bfahci  the  famous  aftroaomcr,  were  natiyes  of  this  country. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN  and     IRELAND. 

Lies  between  49°  and  58°  50'  North   Latitude,  and    2°  Eaft   and  6* 
20'  Weft  Longitude. 


E 


Div'ifions.  Sq.  Mil.   Populctlcn.    Capital.       luhah. 


I NGL AND  and  Wales  54,112   7,000,000   London,     8©o,ooo 
Scotland,  -  -  25,600    1,300,000    Edinburgh,    80,000 

Ireland,  -  -  21,216    2,161,514  Dublin,         160,000 

Counties.  Counties. 

England  is  divided  into  40  Scotland  3  x  and  2  ftcwardfhips. 

Wales  -  -     12  Ireland  32  in  4  provinces. 

The  Englifli  polTels  the  fortrcfs  of  Gibraltar,  and  valuable  fettlcments 
in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America 

IVt-aUh  and  Commerce  '\  The  two  dlvifions  of  Great-Britain  Eng« 
land  and  Scotland,  differ  widely  with  refped  to  their  natural  fertility, 
and  to  the  wealtii  of  their  inhabitants.  South  Britiiin,  or  England, 
abounds  with  dl  tlie  ufehil  produdions  of  lliofc  countries  in  Europe;, 
which  arc  in  pariailel  Lititudes,  wine,  filk,  and  fome  wild  animals  ex- 
cepted. Agriculture,  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  all  thofe  plants  which 
are  moft  ufoful  tor  feeding  cattle,  and  breeding  horfcs  and  fhecp,  are  car- 
ried on  in  England  to  an  ailonilhing  height.  Of  about  42,000,000  acres, 
which  England  contains  only  8,500,000  produce  corn  ;  the  reit  is  either 
covered  with  wood,  or  laid  out  in  meadows,  gardens,  parks,  &c.  and  a 
confiderablc  part  is  flill  walle  land.  Yet  out  of  crops  obtained  from  the 
fifth  p?rt  of  the  lands,  there  have  been  exported,  during  the  fpace  of 
five  years,  from  1745  to  1750,  quantities  of  corn  to  the  value  of 
^.7,600,000  fterling.  The  nett  produce  of  the  Englifh  corn-land  isefti- 
niated  at ^^.g, 000,000  fterling.  The  rents  of  pafture-ground,  meadows, 
&c.  at;^.7,ooo,coo>  The  number  of  people  engaged  in,  and  maintained 
by  farming,  is  fuppofed  to  be  2,800,000.  England  abounds  in  excellent 
cattle  and  fheep.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ptefent  century,  there  were 
fuppofed  to  be  12  millions  of  flieep,  and  their  number  has  fince  been  in- 
creafing.  In  the  years  1769,  1770  and  I77i>  the  value  of  the  woollens 
exported  from  England,  including  thofe  of  Yorkfhire,  amounted  to 
;^l  3,500,000  fterling. 

Copper,  tin,  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, v/here  theie  is  made  every  year  50 — 60,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and 
ao — 30,000  tons  of  bar- iron. 

England  pofTeiles  a  great  treafure  in  her  inexhauf!;blc  coal-mines,  which 
are  worked  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties,  whence  the  coal  is  conveyed 
by  fea,  and  by  inland  canals,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
mines  ot  Northumberland  alone,  fend   every    year  upwards  of  600,000 
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chaldron:  of  ccals  to  London,  and  1500  velTels  are  c mployed  in  carry- 
ing ihem  aLng  the  eaftern  coall  of  LngJ.md. 

S  otlakd's  natural  produv^ons  arc  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land,  bjth  with  refj-ccl  to  plenty  and  variety.  It  pioduces  chiefly,  flax, 
hemp,  coals,  fome  ircp  .'d  much  lead.  The  iraaeoi  this  country  con- 
fiits  chieii)  in  linen,  thr.ad  and  conls  ;  they  have  lattly  begun  to  manu- 
fadlure  clolh,  carpets,  fugar,  cic.  * 

Ireland  IS,  in  moft  of  its  provinces,  not  inferior  in  fer.ility  to  Eng- 
land, but  very  far  behind  it  in  poiiit  of  civihzu.aon  and  indullry.  This 
inferiority  niuit  hi  paiily  attribut^a  to  the  idknels,  ignorance,  and  op- 
prelTvJU  of  ics  inhabitants  ;  and  partly  to  the  comraeicial  jcalouly  of  the 
Britifli  legiflation,  from  which  Ireland  has  at  length  been  emancipated. 
The  chief  articles  of  its  produce  are  cattle,  fheep,  hogs  and  flax  ;  large 
quantities  ot  excellent  faked  pork,  b-eef  and  butter,  are  annually  exported. 

The  Iiilh  wool  is  very  fine  Tiie  principal  manufacture  ot  Ireland 
is  that  cf  linen,  which  at  prefent,  is  a  very  valuable  arucie  uf  exporta 
'tion.  Fifteen  hundied  perfons  are  empioyed  in  the  li.k  mantuactures 
at  Dublin. 

With  the  increafe  of  liberty  and  indurin,',  this  kingdom  will  foon  rife 
to  the  commercid!  conicviaencc  to  vyhieiiit  is  entitled  by  its  ieiiiiity  and 
■i^ruation. 

The  total  of  the  exports  f.om  Ii  eland  to  Great  Britain,  in  1779  and 
17S0,  at,  a ;i  average,  \vas^'.2, 300,000.  The  balance  is  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland. 

Tho  nianuii-'l  res  of  Eng!:ir.d  are  confefTedly,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions,' fuperior  to  i!ioieof  other  countries,  torrhis  fupciiority  they  arc 
neaily  equally  indebted  to  natior^al  ch^ia^iler,  to  the  lituation  of  their 
couPitry,  anvl  to  their  excellent  coidtitution. 

•  The  Engliih  government,  favourable  to  liberty,  and  to  every  exertion 
ofgeniu  ,  h;i5  provided,  by  wife  and  Cfpiitable  laws,  for  die  fecure  en- 
joyment oi  property  acquiied  by  ingenuity  and  labour,  and  has  removed 
obC^ac'.es  toinduflry,  by  prohii»'-ting  the  importation  of  fuch  articles  from 
abioadv/hich  could  be  nianuhuT-.::^d  at  home  J:. 

•  Scoiiiniitfron'.thei'imcofUsfji)  union  tu'uh  Fi gland  in  \']0-jf  hat 
been  ^raduaHy  't/ir.g  In  ct\v.7  h,  comTncroe  and  cgriculiure. 

+  Far  ctie  of  the  Ifjt  bo'jls  rdalh.g  to  Ireland y  ive  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  our  readers  to  a  vcLiiie  in  87;o.  r/"IIi(lcric.d  Tra«fts,  ty  Sir  fohn 
Dr.vies,  Attorney  GcH'.ral,  and  f-ieaher  cf  tl.e  Iloitfe  af  Commons  in  Ire* 
laud,  Conffilng  of,  \ft.  A  Dfcnve  y  of  the  true  Crafe  ivhy  Irclana  li-'os 
nevir  Lrot g'^t  under  OLedience  to  the  croivn  cf  E:  gl  :r>d.  zd.  A  Letter  to 
the  Ea  I  of  Si  I  foil  y  on  the  State  cf  I  clmd  in  1607.  yl.  A  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Sclfoiiry  :n  1610,  g'vir.j  an  Account  of  tie  Fl.iniaticns  in  Ulihr. 
^'/j,  A  Speech  tc  the  Lord De[::i!y  in  1613,  tracing  the  ancient  Conftitution 
of  Ireland.  '  To  "juhich  itprcfs.d,  A  new  Life  of  the  Author,  f  am  au% 
ih.nx  Documents.     By  Georgj  Ciialmers,  Efq. 

X  See  A  Colledion  of  Treaties  between  Great-Britain  and  other 
Powers.  By  George  Chalmers,  ^fq, 

(i)  For  th^S  great  nAfional  event,  fer,  the  Hiforytf  tltViiian  hei-ween  En^^nd 
enl  Scotljn,i,  by  DjnielDc  Foe  ;  with  At  I.itr.-J  ufiion  toafimilarUnion  -with  Ireland. 
J5fyJ.  L.De  Lolms. 
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The  Britifli  Iflands,  among  other  advantages  for  navigation,  have 
coafts,  the  fea  Hne  of  v/hich,  including  both  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
extends  nearly  3,800  miles,  whereas  the  fea-coaft  of  France  has  but 
1000  miles.  The  commerce  of  Great-Britain  is  immenfe,  and  increaf- 
ing.  In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  the  fhips  cleared  outwards,  amount- 
ing to  950,000  tons,  exceeded  the  number  of  tons  of  the  lliips  employed 
in  1760  (24  years  before)  by  upwards  of  400,000  tons.  The  val.ic  of 
the  cargoi-s  exported  in  1784,  amounted  to  upwards  of  ;^i5)Ooo,ooo  ; 
and  the  nett  cuftoms  paid  for  them  into  the  Exchequer  were  upwards_'of 
_^. 3,000,000  lierling  ;  and  even  thi-s  fum  was  exceeded  the  following 
year,  1785,  by  upv/ards  of  ^.i, 000,000  fterling. — The  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  England  is  e'dimated  at  j^. 3,000,000.  The  inland 
trade  is  valued  at  ^T. 42,000, 000  (lerling. — The  filheries  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  are  numerous  and  very  produdive.  The  privileged  trading  compa- 
nies, of  which  the  EaR  India  Company,  chartered  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  the  principal,  carry  on  the  moft  important  foreign  comm.erce. 

The  Bank,  of  England  was  incorjxjrated  in  1694.  This  company,  by 
the  fanJtion  of  parliament,  deals  in  bills  of  exchange — it  buys  and  fells 
bullion,  and  manages  government  annuities  paidatits  ofnce.  Its  credit 
is  the  moii:  extenhve  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
creditors  of  the  nation,  and  the  value  of  the  Ihares  in  its  ftock  runs 
very  high. 

Govi-nitncnt.'\  The  government  of  Great-Britain  may  be  called  a 
limited  monarchy.  It  is  a  happy  ccmbinaticn  of  a  mcnarchi:  1  and  popu- 
lar government.  The  king  has  only  the  executive  power  ;  the  legiilative 
is  fhared  by  him  and  the  parliament,  or  more  properly  by  tae  people. 
The  crown  is  hereditary  ;  both  male  and  female  defcendants  are  capable 
of    fucceflion.      The  king  muft  profefs  the  Proteltant  religion. 

ReHgion.']  The  eltabilhed  religion  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain,  called 
England,  is  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  England,  of  v/hich  the  king,  with- 
out any  fp;  ritual  power,  is  the  head.  The  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  ;^. 3, 000,000  fterling.  -All  other  de- 
nominations of  chriftians,   called   Diflenters,  and  jews,  are  tolerated. — 

Four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  con- 
fequently  excluded  from  all  places  of  truft  and  profit.  Their  .■^lergy 
are  numerous. — The  Scotch  are  Prefbyterians,  and  are  ftriftly  Calvin- 
i(b  in  dodrine  and  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  The  other  mod; 
confiderable  religious  fefls  in  England  are  Unitarians  Babtifts,  Quakers 
(60,000  )  Methodifts,  Roman  Catholics  (6ocoo)  12,000  familie-s 
of  Jews — and  French  and  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinilts. 

Hi/lory.~\  Britaia  was  firil  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls.  Fifty-two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl:,  Julius  Caefar  fub'ed;ed  them  to  tl-.e  Ro- 
man empire.  The  Romans  remained  mailers  of  Britain  500  years,  till 
they  were  called  home  in  defence  of  their  native  country  againft  the  in- 
vafions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  Pitfl:.'?,  Scots  and  Saxons  then 
took  pofieflion  of  theifland.  In  1066,  William  duke  of  Normandy  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  Harold  king  of  England,  which  is  called 
the  Norman  conqueih  Magna  Charta  -v/TisCignzAhy  ]ohn  1 21 6.  Thi^ 
is  called  the  bulwark  of  Englifh  liberty.  In  1485,1116  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancalter  were  unitedin  Henry  VII.  after  a  longand  bloody  contefl;. 
The  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  took  place  in  1647.    The  revolution  I'o 
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called  on  account  of  James  the  fecond's  abdicating  the  tlirone,  ta 
v^iom  Wiliiani  and  Mary  fucceeded)  happened  1688.  Queen  Anne 
faccceded  Wi.Ii.im  and  Mary  in  1702,  in  whom  ended  the  Proteftan 
line  of  Charles  1.  and  George  the  firft  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  afcen 
ded  the  throne  in  17 14,  and  the  fuccefTion  has  been  regular  in  this  line 
George  the  Third  is  the  prefent  king. 


ISLANDS,    SEAS,   MOUNTAINS,  &c. 
OF    EUROPE. 

THE  principal  ifiands  of  Europe,  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
tlie  north.  In  the  Medierranean  fea,  are,  Yvica,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  fubjed  to  Spain.  Corfica,  fubjedl  to  the  French.  Sardinia 
is  fubjeft  to  its  own  king  ;  and  Sicily  is  governed  by  a  viceroy  under  the 
king  of  Naples,  to  whom  ihc  ifland  belongs.  The  iflands  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  leas  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 

The  principal  feas,  gulphs,  and  bays  in  Europe,  are  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
between  Itdy  :;nd  Turkey;  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Denmark,  Polanr), 
and  Sweden  ;  the  Bay  of  Blfcay,  bctv/een  France  and  Spain  ;  the  En- 
glifli  Channel,  betv.'cen  England  and  France  ;  tlie  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
betvv'een  Europe  and  Afia  ;  the  German  Ocean,  between  Germany  and 
Britain  ;  and  the  fJediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  chief  mour.tains  in  Europe,  are  the  Alps,  between  France  and 
Italy;  the  Apennli;e  Hills  in  Italy;  the  Pyrenean  Hills,  that  dlvicle 
France  from  Spain  ;  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the  fouth  ot  Poland; 
the  Peak  in  Derbyihire  ;  the  Plinlimmon  in  Wales  :  befides  the  tcrribh 
Volcanos,  or  Burning  Mountains,  of  V^cfavius  and  Stroniboli,  in  Na- 
ples ;    Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  Ecla,  in  the  cold  ifland  of  Iceland- 


ASIA. 

'*HIS  immenfe  trai5t  of  country,  ftretches  into  all  climates,  fiom 
^^  the  frozen  wilds  ot  Siberia,  where  the  hardy  inhabitants,  clothed 
in  fur,  arc  drawn  in  fledges  over  the  fnow  ;  to  the  fultry  regions  of  In- 
dia and  Siam,  where,  feated  on  the  huge  elephants,  riie  people  flicker 
rhemfelvcs  from  the  fcorching  fun  by  the  f];reading  umbrella. 

This  is  the  principal  quarter  of  tJic  f.lobe  ;  for  in  Alia  tlie  All  Wife 
Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  form- 
ed, from  whom  the  v.'hole  human  race  have  derived  their  e.xiftence.  Afu 
became  again  the  nurfery  of  tiie  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  dc- 
cendants  of  Noah  difperfed  tlieir  various  colonics  into  all  die  other  parts 

Of 
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of  Ae  globe.  Itwas  here  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  acconipliflied  the 
great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption,  and  it  was  hence,  that  the 
fight  of  his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried,  with  amazing  rapidity,  into  all 
the  furrounding  nations  by  his  difciples  and  followers.  This  was,  in  fhort, 
the    theatre  of  almoft  every  adlion  recorded  in  the   Holy  Scriptures. 

This  vail  traflof  land  was,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  governed  by  the  Aflyri- 
and,  Medes,  Perfians,  and  Greeks,  Upon  the  extindion  of  thefe  empires, 
the  Romans  carried  their  arms  even  beyond  theGanges,  till  at  length  the 
Mahometans,  or  as  they  are  ufuallycalledSaracenSjIprtad  their  devafta- 
tionsover  this  continent, dellroying  all  its  ancient  fpltndor, and  rendering 
the  moft  populous  and  fertile  fpots  of  Afia,  wild  and  uncultivated deferts. 

Among  the  higheft  mountains  of  Afia  are  Arrarat,  near  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  refted,  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
fubfided  :  and  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  Arabia. 

Alia  is  bounded  north,  by  the  frozen  Ocean;  weft,  by  Europe,  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seasj  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  eaft,  by  the 
Pasific  Ocean,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  4800  miles  in  length,  and  4300  in 
breadth;  comprehending,  befides  iflands, 

Chief  Toiuns,  Sq.  Miles. 

The  Empire  of  China,  Ptkin,  1,105,000 

Thefeveralnationsof  Tartary,  ■<  rp.,    '     *  4,479,000 

Perfia,              -              -                  Ifpahan,  Soo,ooo 

India,  or  tlic  Mogul  Empire,  Delhi,  1,867,500 

Turkey,  in  Afia,         ,  jerufalem,! 

Arabia,                   -             .  Mecca,       j  i>ii2,50O 


T     A     R     T     A     R     Y. 

T,  J  •  nX^  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Frozen  ocean  ;  eaft,  by  the 
J>ou,fdanrs.2  JQ  Pacific;  fouth,  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Caf- 
pian fea;  weft,  by  Ruftiaj  3000  miles  long,  2250  broad. 

y1ir,foil,  ajid produBions.']  The  northern  parts  are  exceftively  cold  and 
barren,  but  the  fouthern  more  temperate  and  fertile.  The  country 
abounds  with  unwholefome  lakes  and  marflies,  mountains  and  fandy  de- 
ferts. Their  commodities  are  ehieHy  fkins  of  foxes,  fables,  ermine, 
lynxes  and  other  furrs,  alfo,  flax,  mu(k,  rhubarb  and  cinuamon. 

Religion. \'ThQ  Tartars  are  chiefly  pagans,  mrhometans,  or  chriftians; 
the  firft  are  moft  numerous. 

Governmetit.]  Mufcovite  Tartary  is  fubjeft  t©  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  ; 
Chinefe  T  artaryto  the  Empeior  of  China  j  other  parts  of  Tartary  have 
their  own  princes,  or  Chams,  and  fome  are  fubjcvS  to  Perfia  and  the 
great  Mogul. 

Charai!er.'\  The  Tartars  are  \n  general  ftrong  made,  ftout  men ;  fomc 
are  honcft  and  hofpitable,  others  baibarous  and  live  by  plundering.  The 

beauty 
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beauty  of  the  Circafian  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity  in  that 
country  ;  tor  parents  tlierc  malce  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  daughtcrs,- 
•to  recruit  the  fcraglio's  of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Pcrfia  Tav.y  avoid 
all  labour  as  the  greatcil:  flavery.  Their  only  employment  is  tendmg 
their  flocks,  hunting  and  managing  their  horfes.  it  they  are  angry  with 
a  perfon,  the  worft  they  wiih  iiiin  is,  that  he  may  live  m  one  fixed  place 
and  work  Hke  a  Ruliian. 

Hi/lory.'\  1  he  hrit  acknowledged  fovereign  of  thefe  difmal  territories, 
•was  tlie  famous  Jenghis  Knaa,  A.  D.  1206.  His  defcendants  pofleiTedit 
till  1582,  when  Mangls  revoked  to  the  Mjachew  Tartars,  who  reign  in 
China.  The  Eluths  became  an  independant  Hate  about  1400,  and  fo 
remain. 


CHINA. 

CHINA  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Tartary;  caft,  by  the 
Pacific  ocean;  fouth,  by  part  of  the  I  dian  ocean  ;  welt,  oy   India 
without  the  Ganges;    1450  miles  long,    1260  broad. 

Riv:rs.\  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Yamour,  Argon,  Yellow  River 
and  the  Tay;  bcfides  a  prodigious  number  of  navigable  canals,  which 
are  very  convenient.  Great  numbers  of  tlie  Chinele  live  conilantly  on 
the  waters  in  thefe  cmals. 

Chief  cities.']  This  empire  is  fiid  to  cont^n  4400  walled  citi-^;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  Pekin,  the  capital.  Nankin  and  Ca^iton.  Pekm  is 
reckoned  to  contain  2,000,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  entered  byfeven 
iron  gates,  v/ithin  iide  of  each  is  a  guard-houfe. 

Government.]  The  emperor  of  China  is  abfolute.  He  is,  however, 
obliged,  by  a  maxim  of  (late,  to  confider  his  fubjeds  as  children,  and  they 
regard  him  no  longer,  than  while  he  behaves  like  a  parent.  The  empc- 
ror  is  llyled,  Ho/y  Son  of  H:ai)CH,fole  Governor  of  the  Earth,  Greut  Father 
of  his  People.  The  prefent  emperor  is  defcended  from  1  Tartarian  family; 
lor  about  150  years  ago  the  Tartars  over-ran  and  conquered  this  line 
country.  However,  Taitary  may  now  tather  be  faid  to  be  fubjud  to 
China,  than  China  to  Tartary,  lince  all  the  wealth  of  the  United  Em- 
pire centers  in  China,  and  Tarary  is  no  fmall  addition  to  its  Hrength. 

Religion.]  Natural  religion,  as  explained  by  their  c^;lebrated  philofo- 
phcr  Confucius,  is  the  eft.iLllhcd  religion  of  China.  But  the  gre;:tjr  part 
of  the  people  are  grols  idolaters,  and  the  molt  numerous  fc(::t  ate  thofe 
who  worlhipthe  idol  Fohi,  which  was  brought  from  Tibet  foon  after  the 
death  ot  our  Saviour.  The  Mahometans  have  been  tolerated  in  Chma  tor 
6  or  700  years,  and  the  Jews  much  longer.  Chriltianity  had  gained  con- 
fiderable  footing  in  this  en^pire,  by  the  labours  of  the  Jefuitrs  ;  but  in  the 
year  1726,  thofe  milHonaries,  being  fufpedlcd  of  defigns  agiinft  the  go^ 
vcrnmcnt,  and  teaching  dov^rines  deftruJlive  of  it,  were  quite  expelled, 
and  the  chrillian  churches  demoliflicd. 

CharacJer  and  inhabitants.]  It  is  faid  that  China  oontains  158  millions 
of  inhabiunts,  between  20  and  60  years  of  age,  who  pay  an  annual  tax. 
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The  Chlnefe  in  their  peHons  are  middle  fized,  their  faces  broad,  their 
eyts  black  and  final,,  aucl  their  nofcs  rather  ihort.  It  is  thought  good  po- 
licy to  foibid  women  from  all  trade  and  commerce,  v  hich  thty  can  only 
benefit  by  Ltting  them  alone.  They  women  have  litt.c  eyes,  jilump,  rofy 
lips,  black  hair,  regular  features,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion: 
the  fma:lne<s  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  piiit  of  their  beauty,  and 
no  fwathing  is  omitted  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accom- 
pli/hment  j  fo  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather 
than  to  walk. 

Atr^foil,  and  produn'wns.  j  The  air  of  China  is  generally  temperate  and 
good,  though  f  )metimts  very  hot  in  the  fcutSem  provinces,  and  very 
cold  in  the  northern.  Jt  is  oncot  the  moll  fruitful  countries  in  the  world; 
themountnirs  themfelves  being  cultivated  to  the  top.  The  principal  pro- 
dudions  of  China  are  filks,  c(.tton,  pecious  ftones,  porcelain  or  china, 
ware,  quickfiVer,  tea,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  ginger,  cam- 
phirc,  j;  p  nd  works,  gold,  fiver,  copper,    &c. 

Curirj/ities  j  One  of  the  gre.it^ff  caiofirits  ot  China,  and  perhaps  in 
the  v/t;rld,  is  that  ftupendious  wall  fepurating  China  from  Tartary,  tQ 
prevent  the  incuriionsofthe  Tartars,  it  is  fi;ppofed  to  extend  1500  miles 
and  is  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and 
broad  enough  at  the  top  for  fix  hcrienien  to  travel  abreft  with  eafe. 
The  Chinele  havt  upvvardiS  of20,ooo  letters  or  characters  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

Iiiriory.~\  This  empire  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Fohi,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  No-'.h  mentioned  in  the  bible,  about  2240  yeari 
before  chrilL  It  is  now  governed  by  the  emperors  of  the  Dynailyof 
the  Manchev/ Tartars,  who  conquered  it,  A.  D.    1645. 


INDIA    IN    GENERAL. 

OUNDED  north,  by  Tartary;  eaft,by  China  and  the  ChinefeSea; 
)  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocesn;  weft,  by  the  fame  ocean  and  Peifia  ; 
le!'gth  4CC0  ii'ilcs,  breadth  2500. 

Chief  tcwns .']  The  capital  cities  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  are  Agra 
and  Delhi. 

/lir,frA!,  ar.dproduElicr.s.']  In  the  northern  parts  of  India  the  air  is  tem- 
perate ;  but  Very  hot  ir  the  fouthtrn .  The  heats,  however,  are  moderated 
by  p.  frefliipg  tret  zcs  from  the  fea,  rnd  -Vom  the  rains  that  fall  continually 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Odober.  Some  part  of  India,  efpe- 
cially  ir.  the  nor'^hern  provinces  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  are  fandy,  in^ur- 
tiinous,  ppr'  barn  n  ;  hu!:  in  gfneril  the  foil  is  fertile,  producing  plenty  of 
corn,  and  the  fineft  fruits.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  the  chief 
are  the  Ganges  -rd  Indu^.  Their  commodities  are  filks,  cottons, 
caljicoes,  ir.uflins,  fattins,  tcffeties-,  cai  pets,  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  pearls, 
*-  '  porcelain. 
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porcelain,  rice,  ginger,  amber,  pepper,  cinnamon,  a  great  rariety  of  m«. 
dicinal  drugs,  and    fugar. 

Government,  j  The  Grtat  Mogul  is  an  abfolute  monarch  ;  but  there  are 
fome  princes  in  his  dominions,  called  Rajiihs,  who  maintain  their  inde- 
pendency. The  other  kings  and  princes  of  India  are  likewife  abfolute, 
but  fume  of  them  tributary,  the  weaker  to  the  mere  powerful. 

Rel'ig'wn.'\  The  Moors  or  Moguls,  who  are  a  m'xture  of  Tartars,  Per- 
fians,  Arabs,  &c.  are  Mahometans  ;  but  the  natives  of  India,  who  are 
by  far  the  moft  numerous,  are  chiefly  Pagans,  worfhipping  idols  of  various 
fhapes  ;  many  chriftians  arc  fettled  on  the  coaft. 

CharaBcr.'\  In  general  the  Indians  are  ingenious  in  arts; civil  to  ftran- 
gcrs,  and  pretty  jult  in  their  dealings  ;  fome  are  of  afwarthy  complexion, 
others  are  black  as  jet.  They  marry  very  young,  the  males  before  14, 
females  at  10  or  1 1.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  30,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  woman  is  on  they  decay  at  18  ;  at  25  they  have  all  the  marks  of 
old  age. 

Hijlory.']  The  firft  conqueror  of  the  whole  of  this  country  was  Jen- 
"his  Khan,  a  Tartarian  prince,  who  died  A.  D  1226.  In  1399,  Timur 
Beck,  by  conquefr,  became  Great  Mogul  The  Dynafty  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  conquell:  of  Tamerlane  in  the  1  5th  century,  whofedefcend- 
ents  liave  poiTcfled  the  throne  from  that  time;  but  Kou!i  Khan,  the  fi- 
mous  Sophi  ofPerfia,  confiderably  diminifhed  the  power  of  the  Moguls, 
carried  away  im.menfe  treafures  from  Delhi  ;  and  iince  that  event  many 
of  the  Rajahs  and  Nabobs,  have  made  themfelvcs  independent. 


PERSIA. 

I  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  cafl:  by  India  ;  fouth,  by  the 
Perfian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean;  weft,  by  Afiatic  Turkey.  Its 
ftngth    1450  miles  ;  its  breadth  1250. 

Capitiil.'\  The  chief  city  and  refidence  of  the  fovereign  is  Ifpahan,  a 
fine  fpacious  town. 

/}'ir,fuil,  and proclud'wns.']  The  north  and  caft  parts  of  Pcrfia  are  moun- 
tainous and  cold;  the  provinces  to  the  fouth-caft  are  fandy  and  dcfart ; 
thofe  on  the  fouth  and  wcfl:  are  very  fertile.  The  air  in  the  fouth  is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  fummer,  and  very  unwholefomc.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
country  that  has  more  mountains  and  fewer  rivers.  The  prodiiftions  of 
Perfia  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  India. 

CbarnSIer  of  the  inhabitmits.'\  The  Perfians  are  a  bravc^  polite,  and  in- 
genious people  ;  honcft  in  their  dealings,  and  civil  to  ftran^crs.  Their 
Ijteat  foible  feonis  to  be  oftcntation  in  their  equipages. 
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Religion.']  The  Perfians,  in  general,  arc  (Iriift  followers  of  Muho- 
met's  dodrinc,  but  differ  confidcrably  from  the  Turks.  There  are  many 
Chriliians  in  Perfia,  and  a  fcit  who  worfliip  fire,  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
aRer. 

Govenimnit.']  Perfia  is  governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch,  called  Shah 
or  King,  and  frequently  Sophi.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but  females 
are  excluded. 

Hijlory.]  The  Perfian  empire  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  after  his  con- 
queft  of  Media,  436  years  before  Chrift.  It  continued  till  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander  the  Great,  331  years  before  Chrift.  A  new  em- 
pire, rtyled  the  Parthian,  was  formed  by  the  Perfians  under  Arbaces, 
250  years  before  Chrift  :  but  in  A.  D.  229,  Artaxerxes  rcftorcd  it 
to  its  ancient  title  ;  and  in  651,  the  Saracens  put  an  end  to  that  e:u|>ire. 
From  this  time  Perfia  was  a  prey  to  the  Tartars,  and  a  province  of  In- 
doftan,  till  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  once  more  relbred  it  to  a  powerful 
kingdom.     He  was  aflaffinated  in  1747- 


ARABIA. 

BOUNDED  north,  by  Tivkey  ;  eaft,  by  the  Gulphs  of  Perfia  and 
Ormus  ;  fouth,  by  the    Straits  of  Babel-mandel    and  the    Indian 
Ocean;  weft:,    fy  the  Red  Sea;  length  1300,  breadth  1200. 

In  that  part  of  Arabia,  called  the  Holy  Land,  the  inhabitants  en'oy 
a  pure  and  healthful  air,  and  a  fertile  foil.     The  middle,  called  Arabia 
Deferta;  is  overfpread  with  barren  mountains,  rocks,  and  fandy  deferts. 
But  the  fouthern  parts,  deferredly  called  the  Happy,  although   the  air  is 
hot  and  unwholefome,  is  blefted  with  an   excellent  and  very   fertile  foi', 
producing  balm   of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,    caffia,  aloes,  frankinccnfe, 
fpikenard,  and   other  valuable  gums  ; — cinnamon,  pepper,  oranges,   le- 
mons, &c. — The  Arabians,  likemoft  of  the  Afiatics,  are  of  a  middling 
ftature,  thin,  and  of  a  fv/;rthy  complexion,  v/ith  black    hair  and  black 
eyes.      They    are  much  addicted   to  thieving.      In    1750,  a  body  of 
50,000  Arabians,  attacked  a  caravan  ot  merchants  and  pilgrims,  return- 
ing from  Mecca,  killed  60,000  perfons,  and  plundered  them  of  every 
thing  valuable,  though   efcorted  by  a  Turkifli  army. — The  Arabians  in 
general  are  Mahometans,  though  tiiere  are  fome  Pagans. — They  have 
many  princes,  fome  tributary  to  the  Turks,  others   independect. — The 
Arabs  are  defcended  from  Iflimael,  of  whofe    pofterity   it  was  foretold, 
that  they  fhould  be   invincible,  and    have  their  hands    agaiaft  every   many 
and  every  man  s  hands  againft  them.     The  famous  impoftor  Mahomet  was 
born  at  Mecca  in  the  fixth  century.     He  fled   to  Medina,  A.  D.  622. 
This  is  called  the  Hegira  or  Flight,  from  whence  the  Mahometans  com- 
pute their  time.      He  died  62Q,  having  propagated  his  doiflrines  through 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and    Perfia,  leaving    two  branches   of  his  race, 
hoth  efteemed  divine  by  their  fubjeds. 

TURKEY 
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TtFRKEY     inASIA. 

BOUNDED  north,  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circaflla  ;  caft,  by  Perda  ; 
fouth,  by   Arabia  and  the  Levant  Sea  ;    weft,  by  the  Archipelago, 
the  Hellefpont,  and  Propontis  ;  length  looo  miles,  breadth  800. 

The  air  is  naturally  delightfu',  feiene,  and  falubrious,  yet  theinha- 
'bitants  are  frequently  vifited  with  the  plague.  The  foil  is  calculated  to 
produce  all  the  neceffaries,  agreeables,  and  even  luxuries  of  life. — The 
Grand  Seij^nior  is  abfolute  fovereign  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  who  appoints 
Baihaws  or  Beglerbegs  to  govern  the  feveral  provinces, — Mahometan- 
ifm  is  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  the  Turkifh  dominions. — The  Turks, 
when  young,  are  well  made  and  robuft.  Ther  eyes  and  ha-r  are  black. 
The  women  look  old  at  30- — Turkey  in  Afia  contains  many  large  pro- 
vinces, particularly  Syria,  Judea,  or  Paledine,  Phcenicia,  &c.  which 
are  fubje£t  to  the  Turks  In  Paieftine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
countries  adjacent,  were  Babylon,  Damafcus,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Samaria,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jerufalem  the  capital,  which  was 
taken,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  entirely  razed  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  the 
Roman  general,  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  70,  and  is  now  a  very  in- 
confiderabk  ;  lace,  and  only  famous  for  what  it  has  been  ;  for  there  Je- 
fus  Chrift  preached  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  was  crucified  by  the  Jews 
upon  Mount  Calvary.  Ephefus  is  in  the  lefTer  Afia,  famous  for  the  tern] 
pie  uf  Diana,  which  Eroftratus  burnt,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  me- 
mory. Near  Jerufalem  is  the  lake  Afphaltiles^  or  the  Di'ad  S'a,  being 
the  place  v/here  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Hood.  In  Mefopotamia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  is  fu^jpoied  to  have  been  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  the  city  of 
Babylon,  nor  is  the  place  where  they  flood  exadtly  known.  Owls  now 
dwell  there,  and  wild  beafts  and  dragons  in  their  pleafaat  places  (  ifuiah 
xiii.  20,  <3c.)  Nineveh  too,  once  the  capital  of  the  Allyiian  empire, 
is  now  known  only  by  its  ruins. 


ASIATIC    ISLES. 

'"1'^  II  E  Japan  Iflands  forming  an  empire  governed  by  a  mofl  defpotic 
X  '-i^gj  Ic  about  1 50  miles  eaft  of  Chma.  The  foil  and  produc- 
tion of  thcfe  iflands  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  China.  The  Japanefe 
arc  the  grofleft  idolaters,  and  irreconcileable  to  ChrilHanity.  They  are 
of  a  yellow  complexion,  narrow  eyes,  fhort  nofes,  bLck  hair.  A  fame- 
nefs  of  drefs  prevails  through  the  whole  empire,  from  the  emperor  to  tl.c 
ncafant.  The  fir  it  compliment  OiTercd  to  a  (hanger  in  tl^ir  houfcs,  is  a 
iilh  of  *^ea,  and  apii)e  of  tobacco.  Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpe^t  to 
iu;jerij>rs  ,chara*5terize  tlic  naiion.     Thtir  penal  laws  are  very  fcvere,  but 
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punifliment  is  fcldom  inflided.  The  inhabitants  have  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Formofa  is  a  fine  ifland  eafl  of  China,  abounding  in  all  the  receffaries 
of  life. 

The  Philipines,  11 00  in  number,  lying  200  miles  fouth-eaft  of  China, 
beloniMPg  to  Spain,  are  fruitful  in  all  the  neceffuries  of  life,  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye.  They  are,  however,  fub^cvft  to  earthquakes,  thunder, 
ftnd  lightning,  venomous  hearts,  and  noxious  herbs,  whole  poifon  kills 
inlfantaneoufly.  They  are  fubjeft  to  the  Spauifh  government.  The 
Sultan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Mahometan 

Borneo,  8co  miies  long,  and  700  broad,  is  thought  to  be  the  largeft 
ifland  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  the  equator,  and  is  famous  for  being  the 
native  country  of  the  Ouran  Outang,  which,  of  all  irrational  animals, 
refemh'es  a  man  the  moft. 

SumatJM,  wefi  of  Borneo  produces  fo  much  gold  that  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Ceylon  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  faid  to  be  by  nature  the  richeft 
and  fineit  ifl  "nd  in  the  world.  The  natives  call  it,  with  fome  fhew  of 
reafon,  the  terreftrial  paradife.  They  area  fobcr  i.TofFenfive  people  ;  but 
idolaters.     This  ifland  is  noted  fox  the  cinnamon  tree. 


AFRICA. 

AFRICA  is  fituated  fouth  of  Europe,  and  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  fea,  except  a  narrow  neck  of  land  about  60  miles  over, 
called  the  Iflhmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  it  to  Afia  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  Africa  is  about  4300  miles  in  length,  and  3500  in  breadth 
and  lies  chiefly  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  equator  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Here  once  dwelt  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who,  on  paying  a  vifit 
to  the  magnificent  king  Solomon,  ftood  amazed  ;.t  his  wifdomandthe 
glory  of  his  court.  Here  we  find  a  race  of  people  quite  black,  fuppofed 
lO  be  ^lefcendants  of  Ham. 

Africa  will  be  confidered  under  the  7  following  divifions  : 

1  Egypt,  5  Guinea, 

2  Barbary,  5  Ethiopia, 

3  Zaara  or  the  Defert,  7  The  African  Iflands. 


4  Negroland, 


EGYPT. 

Boundaries     TJOUNDED  eaft,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Iflhmus  of 
'  '    X>  Suez  ;  well,  by  Barca  ;  north,  by  the  Mediterranean  ; 
fouth,  by  Nubia  and  Abyifinia  ;  600  miles  in  length,  and  350  in  bieadlh, 
including  the  Deferts. 

Capital']  Grand  Cairo,  one  of  the  mofl  populous  cities  in  the  world, 
and  a  place  of  great  trade  and  riches. 
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Air,  Soil  and  Prodiicl'ions.']  The  air  of  Egypt  is  for  the  moft  part  hot 
and  unwholefome  ;  but  the  foil  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  occafioned  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  leaves  a  fattening  flime  be- 
hind it.  Thofe  parts  not  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  uricullivated,  fandy 
and  barren.  Egypt  produces  corn,  rice,  fugar,  flax,  iiiien,  f<i]  ,  fal  am- 
Hionlac,  balfam,  and  various  forts  of  fruits  and  drugs. 

Rdigion  and  Government  J\  Egypt  is  governed  by  .•  Bafhaw  fent  from 
Confhintinople,  being  a  province  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs  are  Mahometans.  Mahometanifm  is  the  eftabliflred  religion 
of  Egypt  ;  but  there  arc  many  Chriftians  called  Copts,  and  the  Jews 
are  very  numerous. 

Egypt  is  famous  for  its  pyramlis,  thofe  ftupenduous  works  of  folly. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  only  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  embalming  or  preferving  dead  bodies  fiom  purrefaiftion,  Here  is  the 
river  Nile  celebrated  for  its  fertilizing  inundations,  and  for  the  fubtle  vo- 
racious crockodiles  which  inhabit  its  fhores.  This  was  the  theatre  of 
thofe  remarkable  tranfa^tions,  which  makes  up  the  beautiful  and  afFed:- 
ing  hiftoryof  Jofeph.  Here  Pharoah  e^ihibited  fcencs  of  cruelty,  ty- 
ranny, and  opprefTion  towards  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  courfe  of  their  400 
years  bondage  to  the  Egyptians.  Here  too  Mofes  was  born,  and  was 
preferved  in  the  little  ark,  among  the  flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Here,  through  the  inftrumentality  of  this  great  man,  the  Egyptians 
Avere  afilicted  with  many  grievous  plagues,  which  induced  them  at  laft  to 
/•/  Ifrail  go.  Here  Mofcs,  with  his  rod,  divided  the  Red  fea,  and 
Ifrael  pafled  it  on  dry  land  ;  which  the  Egyptians  attempting  to  do, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  returning  of  the  waters.  To  this  fcene,  fuc- 
ceedod  the  Ifraelites  memorable  40  years  march  through  the  deferts  of 
Arabia,  before  they  reached  the  land  of  Canaan. 


B     A     R     B     A     R     Y. 

A  R  B  A  R  Y  (including  Bidulgerid)  is  bounded  fouth,  by  Zaara  ; 
call,  by  Egypt  ;  north,  by  the  Mediterranean  ,  well,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  ;  lenth  2300  miles,  breadtli  700. 

A'lr,  Soil  and  Produaions.']  The  ihites,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
were  judly  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  generally  healthful.  Tiic  foil  is  rich,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
fruits  and  paihire.  But  fome  parts  are  fandy  and  barren,  and  others  arc 
overrun  with  woods  and  mountains. 

Charadcr.']  The  Moors,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  Barbary, 
dwell  cicfly  in  Monocco,  and  arc  faid  to  be  a  covetous,  inliolpitable, 
trcaclierous  people.  The  Arabs,  whoaredifperfcd  all  over  tliis  country* 
follow  their  common  trade  of  rolblngtravellois. 

The  women  of  Tunis  arc  excL^flivdy  Uaadfomc,  and  very  delicate. 
They  improve  the  beauty  of  thcu"  eyes,  by  the  ufe  of  ll'.c  powder  of 
lead-ore,  fuppolcd  to  be  the  fame  pigment  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  (II 
Kings  ix.  30.)  to  paint  her  face  ;  the  words  in  the  original  fignityinj, 
that  Ihc  fct  of'"  her  eyes  v.  ith  the  po-.vder  of  Icadrarc. 
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Religion  and  Govcrnnunt']  Mahometanifm,  in  its  worft  form,  prevails 
rhrou^liout  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  is  an  arbi- 
trary prince.  Algiers  is  governed  by  a  Prince,  called  the  Dey,  eleded 
by  the  army.  Tlie  fovereign  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  called  Beys,  are  not 
\'o  independent  as  the  former.  Thefe  three  ftates  may  be  looked  upon 
as  republics  of  foldiers  under  the  prote<ftion  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Algiers  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  is  a  neft  of  pfrates.  On  thiscoaft 
itood  the  famous  city  of  Carthage,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Among  the  great  men  Africa  has  produced,  are  Tertulliap,  Cyprian, 
Julius  Africanus,  Arnobius,  Ladantius  and  St.  Auftin,  all  bilhops  of  the 
church.  The  warriors  of  note  are  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  and  AlHrubal. 
Among  the  poets  are,  Terence  and  Apuleius. 


ZAARA,    OR   THE    DESERT. 

TT  has  Barbary  north;  Egypt  and  Nubia  caft;  Negroland  and  Guinea 
■'•   fouth;  and  the  Atlantic  weft  ;  2500  miles  long,  and  500  broad. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  very  hot,  but  wholefome  to  the  natives. 
The  foil  is  generally  fandy  and  barren,  infomuchthat  the  caravans  crolT. 
fing  this  country,  to  and  from  Negroland,  are  often  reduced  to  great 
extremities.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  wild  and  ignorant. 
They  have  a  number  of  petty  princes,  but  for  the  raoft  part,  have  few 
figns  of  any  government  at  all.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  profeffed 
throughout  the  country , 


NEGROLAND. 

T~'HIS  country  lies  fouth  of  Zaara  ;  2300  miles  long,  and  700  broad. 
-*-  The  air  is  very  hot,  but  wholefome.  The  foil  is  fertile,  efpecially 
near  the  river  Niger,  which  runs  through  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  overflows  at  a  certain  time  of  the  yeiir  like  the  Nile.  The  commo- 
dities of  this  country  are  gold,  flaves,  elephants-teeth,  bees-wax,  andfome 
drugs.  There  is  a  well  here,  whofe  water  is  as  fwect  as  ordinary  fiigar. 
The  Negroes  are  an  uncivilized,  ignorant,  crafty,  robuft  people.  Their 
colour  is  deep  black,  their  hair  fhort,  like  wool,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
and  white,  even  teeth.  The  Negroes  are  governed  by  a  number  of  ab- 
folute  princes.     The  inhabitants  are  moftly  pagans  and  idolaters. 

Guinea  lies  fouth  of  Negroland,  1800  miles  long,  600 broad.  The 
foil  is  preferable  10  that  of  Negroland.  The  inhabitants  are  more  cour- 
teous and  fenfible  ;  in  other  refpedts  the  difference  is  immaterial.  The 
greater  part  of  the  poor  Negroes  in  the  Weft-Indics  and  the  fouthern 
ftates,  were  brought  from  thefe  two  countries. 

Mm  ETHI. 
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ETHIOPIA. 

UNDER  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia  is  included  all  the  remaining 
part  of  Africa  ;  containing  an  extent  of  3600  milts  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  zoo^from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is  gtne- 
rally  exceflive  hot,  and  the  foil  barren,  though  on  the  banks  ot  the 
rivers  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  citrons,  lemons,  fugar  canes,  &c. 
The  Ethiopians  are  an  ignorant,  uncivilized,  (uperftitious  people.  Their 
government  is  abfolute,  l«dged  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  princes, 
the  fmall  ones  are  tributary  to  the  greater.  The  Mahon^tan  and  Pagan 
religions  prevail  in  Ethiopia. 


AFRICAN     ISLANDS. 

AT  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea;  is  the  ifland  that  failors  now  call  So- 
crata,  famous  tor  its  aloes,which  are  efteemed  the  bcft  in  the  world 

Sailing  down,  fouthward,  we  come  to  the  ifland  Madagascar,  or  Law- 
rence, abounding  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  mod  of  the  neceflarics  of  life, 
but  no  fufficient  merchandize  to  induce  Europeans  to  fettle  colonics ; 
it  has  feveral  petty  favage  kings  of  its  own,  both  Arabs  and  Negroes, 
who  making  war  on  each  other,  fell  their  prifoners  for  flaves  to  the 
Shipping  which  call  here,  taking  clothes,  menfils  and  other  neceffaries  in 
return. 

Near  it  are  the  four  Comorra  ifles,  whofe  petty  kings  are  tributary  to 
the  Portugeufe  j  and  near  thefe  lies  the  French  ifland  Bourbon  ;  and  a 
little  higher  Maurice,  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft  touched  htre  in 
1598.      It  is  now  in  thepofltflicn  of  the  French. 

Quitting  the  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  and  pafling  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  into  the  wide  Atlantic  octan,  the  tirft  ifland  is  the  fmaJl, 
but  pleafant  St.  Helena,  at  which  place  all  the  Englilh  Eall-India  fliips 
(top  to  get  v/ater  and  frefh  provifions  in  their  way  home.  Near  this  are 
the  Guinea  iflands,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas  and  others;  not  far  from 
the  coaft  under  the  Equinoflial  line,  belonging  to  the  Portugucfe.  Thefe 
■were  fo  named  by  the  failors,  who  firft  found  them  on  St.  Helen's,  St. 
Thomas'  and  St.  Mathews'  feftivals. 

Thence  northward,  are  the  Cepe  Verd  iflands,  fo  called  from  their 
verdure.  They  now  belong  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  furniihed  from 
thence  with  fait  and  goats  flcins. 

Further  north  are  the  pleafant  Canaries,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
from  whence  firft  came  Canary  wine,  and  the  beautiful  fmging  birds, 
callsd  Canary  birds.  The  r.ncients  called  them  the  Fortunate  Iflcs,  and 
placed  there  the  Elyfian  fields.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the 
chief  are  TenerifFe,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and  Great  Canary.  The  fertile 
iflands  of  Madeira  lie  ftill  higher  north,  and  fam.ous  for  the  bcft 
ilomachic  wine.    They  belong  to  the  Portugucfe 
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•  *TPHE  varieties  among  the  human  race,  fays  Dr.  Percival,  enuine* 
-*-  rated  by  Linnaeus,  and  BufFon,  are  fix.  The  firft  is  found  under 
the  polar  regions,  and  comprehends  the  Laplanders,  the  Efqimaux  In- 
dians, the  Samoeid  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembia,  the  Bo- 
randians,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  people  of  Kamfchatka.  The  vifage 
of  men,  in  thefe  countries,  is  large  and  broad  ;  the  nofe  flat  and  fliort  ; 
the  eyes  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  inclining  to  blacknefs  ;  the  cheek  bones 
extremely  high ;  the  mouth  large ;  the  lips  thick;  and  turning  outwards; 
the  voice  thin  and  fqueaking  ;  and  the  Ikin  a  dark  grey  colour.  The 
people  are  fliort  in  ftature,  the  generality  being  about  four  feet  high, 
and  the  talleft  not  more  than  five.  Ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fuperftitioa 
are  the  mental  charaftcriftics  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  rigorous  climates. 
For  here 

Doze  the  grofs  race.     Nor  fprightly  jeft  nor  fong, 
Nor  tendeinefs  they  know,  nor  aught  of  life, 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  ftalk  without. 
The  Tartar  race,  comprehending  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe,  form* 
the  fecond  variety  in  the  human  fpecies.     Their  countenaaces  are  broad 
and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth;  their  nofes  fliort  and  flat;  their  eyes  little, 
funk  in  the  fockets,  and  feveral  inches  afunder;  their  cheek  bones  are 
high  J  their  teeth  of  a  large  fize,  and  feparate  from  each  other  •  their 
complexions  are  olive,  and  their  hair  black.  Thefe  nations,  in  general 
have  no  religion,  no  fettled  notions  of  morality,  and  no  decency  of  beha- 
viour.    They  are  chiefly  robbers  ;  their  wealth  confifts  in  horfes    and 
their  (kill  in  the  management  of  them. 

The  third  variety  of  mankind  is  that  of  the  fouthem  Afiatics  or  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  Thefe  are  of  a  flender  fliape,  have  long,  ftraiehr 
black  hair,  and  generally  Roman  nofes.  Thefe  people  areflothful,  lux* 
urious,  fubmiffive,  cowardly  and  effeminate. 

The  parent  Sun  himfelf 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  flaves  to  tyrannize  j 
And,  with  oppreflive  ray,  the  rofeate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blafting,  gives  the  blooming  hue. 
And  features  grofs  :  or  worfe,  to  ruthlefs  deeds, 
Mad  jealouiy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge, 
Thfcir  fervid  fpirit  fires.     Love  dwells  not  there,  '"^ 

The  foft  regards,  the  tendernefs  of  life. 
The  heart-flitd  tear,  th'  ineffable  delight 
Cf  fwtf t  humanity :  thefe  court  the  beam 
Of  niildcr  climes  ;  in  felfifli  fierce  dsfire, 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  fenfe, 
There  loft.     TJic  very  brute  creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  burns  with  horrid  fire. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  conftitute  the  fourth  ftriking  variety  in  the  hu- 
man  fpecies  :  But  they  dilTwr  widely  from  each  other  ;  thofe  of  Guinea, 
forinftance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  infupportably  ofFenfive 
fcent ;  while  thofe  of  Mofambique  are  reckoned  beautiful,  and  are  un- 
tainted with  any  difagrceable  fmell.  The  negroes  are^  in  general,  of  a 
^ ^-  black 
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black  col«ur ;  and  the  downy  foftnefs  of  hair  which  grows  upon  the 
flcin,  gives  a  fmoothnefs  to  it,  ro  fembling  that  of  velvet.  The  hair  ef 
their  heads  is  wooUy,  fhort  and  black;  but  their  beards  often  turn  grey, 
and  fometimes  white.  Their  nofes  are  Hat  and  iliort,  their  lips  thick  and 
tumid,  and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  whitcnefs. 

The  intelleflual  and  moral  powers  of  ihefe  wretched  people  are  un- 
cultivated ;  and  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  moft  barbarous  defpotifna.  The 
favage  tyrants  who  rule  over  them,  make  war  upon  each  other  for  hu- 
man  plunder  !  and  the  wretched  viftims,  bartered  for  Ipiritous  liquors^ 
fire  torn  from  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  native  land,  and 
configned  for  life  to  mifery,  toil  and  bondage.  But  how  am  I  fliocked 
to  inform  you,  that  this  infernal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  humane^ 
the  polifhed,  the  chriftian  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  nay  even  by  Englifli- 
men,  whofe  anceftors  have  bled  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  whofe  breads 
Hill  glow  with  the  fame  generous  flame  !  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  ftrik- 
irig  proof  of  the  ideas  of  horror  which  the  captive  negroes  entertain  of  the 
flate  offervitude  they  are  to  undergo,  than  by  relating  the  following  in- 
cident from  Dr.  Goldfmith. 

*  A  Guinea  captain  was,  by  diftrefs  of  v/eather^  driven  into  a  certain 
harbour,  with  a  lading  of  fickly  flaves,  who  took  every  opportunity  to 
•  throw  themfelves  over-board,  when  brought  upon  deck  for  the  benefit  of 
Freihair.  The  captain  perceiving,  among  others,  a  female  flave  attcnipN 
ing  to  drown  herfelf,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example  for  the  reft. 
As  he  fuppofed  that  thev  did  not  know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he  or- 
dered the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under  the  arm-pirs,  and  let  down 
rnto  the  water.  "When  the  pot^r  crep.ture  was  tlnis  plunged  in,  and  about 
"Balf  wa  y  down,  flie  was  heard  to  give  a  terrible  fliriek,  which  fit  firfl:  wf>s 
afcribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning  ,  but  foon  after,  the  water  nppenred  red 
around  her,  flie  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a  fliark,  which  had 
followed  the  fhip,  had  bitten  her  off  from  the  middle.' 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Americ.i  make  a  fifth  race  of  men.  They 
are  of  a  copper  colour,  have  black,  thick,  ftraiglit  hair,  flat  nofcs,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  fmall  eye.s.  They  paint  the  body  and  face  of  various 
colours,  and  eradicate  the  hair  of  their  beard  s  and  other  parts,  as  a  defor- 
mity. Their  limbs  are  not  fo  iarge  and  robufl:  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans, 
They  endure  hunger,  thiift,  and  pain  with  aftonifiiing  firmncfs  and  pa- 
tience; and  though  cruel  to  their  enemie.'i,  they  are  kind  and  juft  to  each 
other. 

The  Europeans  mav  be  confrdered  as  the  laH:  variety  of  the  human 
kind.  They  enjoy  fingular  advantages  from  the  fairneTs  of  their  complex- 
ions. The  fare  of  the  African  Black,  or  of  the  olive-coloured  Afiatic,  is 
a  very  imperfcfl  index,  of  the  mind',  and  prefervcs  thefiime  fettled  fiir.de 
in  joy  and  forrow,  confidence  and  fliame,  angr-r  and  defpair,ficknefs  and' 
health.  The  Englilli  are  faid  to  be  of  the  faireft  of  the  Europeans;  and 
•we  mav  therefore  prefume,  that  their  countenances  beft  cxprefs  the  varia- 
tions of  the  pafTions  and  vicilTitudes  of  difcafe.  But  the  intellcclual  and' 
'ihoral  charafleriflirs  of  tlie  different  nations,  which  compofc  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  areof  mu^-h  importance  to  be  known,  ^"hefe,  however,  be- 
come gradually  Itfs  dlfcernible,  as  fafliion,  learning,  and  commerce  pre^ 
>ail  more  univerfally.' 
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NOTE    I. 

THE  following  note  will  correct  what  wasfviid,  page 87,  in  fefpe^ 
to  the  ftate  of  our  commerce  with  France. 

*  A  diftiniflion  mtifl  be  made  between  the  arret  of  1785  and  that  of 
I787.  The  firft  grants  privileges  in  certain  cafes  to  all  neutrals,  the  fe- 
cond  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  But  both  are  for  their  ad- 
vantage. Whenever  they  fliall  enjoy  a  permantnt  and  folid  governnrient, 
on  whofe  meafures  lome  reliance  miy  be  given,  then  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  king  of  France  will  give  effect  to  the  difpofition  which  his 
mpjefty  has  conllantly  harboured  towards  tlie  United  States.  But  00  re- 
gulation can  be  folid  which  is  not  founded  on  reciprocal  advantage.  To 
obtain,  a  nation  fiiould  be  able  to  grant.  That  has  not  been  the  ca(e  with 
the  United  States  towards  France,  They  have  not  ever  been  able  to 
make  good  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  which  their  firft  connection  with. 
Fraftce  is  grounded.  Many  grievances  exift  againft  the  United  States, 
v.'here  the  few  French  navigators  have  been  liable  to  many  inconvenien- 
ces from  the  ficklenefs  and  impei  feiflion  of  the  laws  of  individual  ftatej. 
Juftice  muft  be  the  firft  bafis  on  which  induftry  may  repofe.  France  will 
always  grant  more  than  ftie  may  receive,  but  her  fubjedts  muft  find  in  tlie 
United  States,  proteifting  and  lolidlaws.  That  will  certainly  be  theeffeft 
of  a  wife  and  a  general  government.  It  may  then  be  pronounced  that  the 
sera  of  the  new  conftitution  will  alio  be  the  ^ra  of  a  renewal  of  a  lafting 
and  ufeful  cctine<ftion  between  two  nations,  who  have  no  motive  for  rival- 
fhip,  and  who  have  many  natural  reafons  to  be  ftrongly  connedted  befidea 
what  fentiment  may  infpire.' 

NOTE    II. 
The  following  Extract  from  the  Journals  of  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson; 
a  gentleman  who  has  travelled  extenfively  both  in  Europe  and  America^ 
merits  a  place  in  a  book  of  this  kind;  and  would  have  been  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  had  the  journals  been  timely  received. 

*  When  the  extent  of  America  is  confidered,  boldly  fronting  the  old 
world — blefled  with  erery  climate — capable  of  every  production — abound- 
ing v.'ith  the  bcft  harbours  and  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  already  ovcrfpread 
with  three  millions  of  fouls,  moftly  defcendenf.  of  Englifhmen — inherit- 
ing all  their  ancierit  enthufiafm  for  liberty,  and  cnterprifing  almoft  to  z 

fault — what  may  be  expelled  from  fuch  a  peo]  le  in  fuch  a  country  ? 

The  partial  hand  of  n:ftuie  has  laid  off  America  upon  a  much  larger  fcale 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Hills  in  America  are  mountains  in  Eu- 
rope— brooks  are  rivers,  and  ponds  are  iwelled  into  lakes.  In  fhort  the 
map  of  the  world  cannot  exhibit  a  country  uniting  fo  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, fo  pleafingly  diverfified,  and  that  offers  fuch  abundant  and  eafy 
lefources  to.agricu'ture  and  commerce 
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In  conteraplatingy«/Kr<r  j^merica,  the  mind  is  lofl  in  tlie  din  of  cities— 
in  harbours  and  rivers  clouded  with  fails — and  in  the  imnienfity  of  her 
population.  Admitting  her  prefent  population  to  be  three  millions,  and 
calculating  her  progreffive  increafe  to  continue  doubling  once  in  twenty 
years,  as  has  hidierto  been  the  cafe,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  there 
will  be  ninety-fix  millions  of  fouls  in  United  America;  which  is  two- 
thirds  as  many  as  there  are  at  prefent  in  all  Europe.  And  when  we  con* 
flder  the  probable  acquifition  of  people,  by  foreign  emigrations,  and  that 
the  interior  and  unfcttled  parts  of  America  are  amply  fufficient  to  provide 
for  this  number;  the  prefumption  is  ftrong,  that  this  eftimarion  will  not 
differ  materially  from  the  event. 

Europe  is  already  aware  of  the  rifing  impoitance  of  America,  and  be- 
gins to  look  forward  with  anxietyto  her  Weft  India  Iflands,  which  are 
the  natural  legacy  of  this  continent,  and  will  doubtlefs  be  claimed  as  fuch 
•when  America  fhall  have  arrived  at  an  age  which  will  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  right. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  ftates  differ  widely  m  their  cuftoms,  climate, 
produce,  and  in  the  general  face  of  the  country.  The  middle  ftates  preferve 
a  medium  in  all  thefe  refpefts ;  they  are  neither  fo  level  and  hot  as  the 
ilatesfouth;  nor  fo  hilly  and  cold  as  thofe  north  and  eaft.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  are  hardy,  induftrious,  frugal,  and  in  general  well  in- 
formed ;  thofe  of  the  louth  are  more  effeminate,  indolent,  and  imperious. 
The  fifticries  and  commerce  are  the  finews  of  the  north;  tobacco,  rice, 
and  indigo,  of  the  fouth.  The  uorthern  ftates  are  commodiouQy  Gtuated 
for  trade  and  manufaftures ;  the  fouthern,  to  furnifh  provifions  and  raw 
materials ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  fouthern  ftates  will  one  day  be 
fupplied  with  northern  manufaiflures  inftead  of  Eiu-opean,  and  make  their 
remittances  in  provifions  and  raw  raateiials.' 

NOTE     III. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  fubjed  of  the  probable  revenue  that 
would  refult  to  the  United  States  from  the  impoft  and  excife,  were  com- 
municated by  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  fituation  in  public  life, 
from  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  fources  of  public  revenue  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  coUeftthe  fails  on  which  the 
following  eftimate  is  founded,  is  capable  of  giving  as  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  fubjcft  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit. 

*  From  the  want  of  accurate  documents  of  former  coUefllons  under  the 
ftate  regulations,  it  is  not  poflTible  to  determine  with  precilion,  the  amoun: 
of  the  revenue  which  may  he  reUed  on  from  thefe  fources,  under  the  new 
form  of  government. — I  am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion,  horn  feveral 
returns  I  have  f^^en  of  the  former  impoft  and  excife  duties,  in  fome  prin- 
cipal importing  ftates,  that  after  the  regulations  adopted  by  Congrefs, 
have  had  iheir  complete  operation,  the  produce  of  thefe  duties,  without 
encouraging  contraband,  or  other  frauds  on  the  revenue,  may  b;  eftimated 
at  2,000,000  dollars. — This  fum,  it  is  true,  will  at  prefent  fill  fhort  of 
what  is  neceflary  to  defray  the  expencis  of  the  civil  government,  and  to 
difcharge  the  intereft  of  the  foreign  and  domeftic  debt. — But  by  the  aids 
of  a  national  bank  properly  organized,  it  will  be  eafy  and  perfeiftly  fafe 
to  borrow  in  anticipation,  fuch  fums  as  may  be  deficient,  annually  for 
thofe  purpofes,  pledging  the  above  revt^nue  (v/hich  will  coni^antly  en- 
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crcafe  rapidly  with  thepopulation  of  the  country)  as  a  fund  of  reimburft- 
ment. — This  is  pradifed  in  other  countries,  under  ilmilar  circumftanees, 
in  fupport  of  pubHc  credit,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  this, — more 
efpecially,  as  the  Capital  of  the  domcftic  debt  will  be  conftantly  decreafing 
by  a  judicious  difpofal  of  lands  in  the  Weftern  Territory,  and  means  may 
be  devifcd  of  inducing  the  domcftic  creditors  to  agree  to  z  redu(5Hon  of 
the  prefent  rate  of  intereft. 

With  refped  to  dired  taxes,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  times  of  peace, 
little,  if  any,  recourfc  need  be  had  to  them  : — It  is,  however,  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  the  general  government  fhould  be  invefted  with  the  power 
of  levying  them,  becaufe  in  times  of  war,  or  the  calamities  to  which  all 
nations  are  fubjefted,  the  fources  of  impoft  and  excife  may  be  fo  dimi- 
rimed  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  means  of  national  defence — and  every 
government  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  means  of  preferving  itfelf. 

I  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  on  fuch  great  occafions,  requilitions  may 
be  relied  on  ;  but  part  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  obfervation  ; 
for  if  during  a  war,  whofe  objeft  was  to  refcue  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  moft  ignominious  flavery,  the  earne/i  and  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  Congrefs,  could  not  draw  forth  from  the  ftates  any  con- 
tiibutions  of  money  in  the  leaft  degree  proportionate  to  the  public  exi- 
gencies, what  could  be  expeded  on  future  occaficns  ?  Nothing  elfe  than 
lubjci^ing  the  citizens  of  the  flates  molt  contigious  to  the  fcene  of  adion 
to  a  ruinous  depredation  of  property  ;  whilit  thofe  in  the  diftant  ftates 
would  not  only  be  perfe»5Uy  free  of  any  burthen,  but  difpute,  wh^n  the 
danger  was  over,  the  juftice  of  reimburfement. — To  fuch  afts  of  violation 
of  private  rights,  it  is  well  known  that  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Jerfey> 
and  Pennfylvania>  were  peculiarly  fubjeifled,  during  the  late  war  ;  and  if 
they  are  wife,  they  will  never  again  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  hazard.* 
Number  of  Reprefcntatives  according  to  the  return  of  the  Cenfus  now 
made  from  the  feveral  States,  if  the  ratio  of  reprefentation  eftablilhed  be  of 


No.  of  Rcprefentatives      1  for 


from 
Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
MafTachufetts 
Rhode  Ifland 
Connedicut 
New- York 
New-Jerfey 
Pennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentuckey 
North-Carolina 
Georgia 


3CC00 

2 
4 

15 

2 

7 
II 

5 

H 
I 

9 

20 

2 
II 

2 


fifor 
33000 

2 

4 

2 

7 
10 

5 

»3 
I 

8 

19 

2 
10 

2 


if  I  for 
34000 

2 

4 
H 
2 
6 
9 

5 

12 

I 

8 

18 
2 

10 

2 


if  I  for 

40000 
2 
3 

12 
I 

5 
8 

4 

IQ 

I 

6 

I 

8 


And  allowing  South-Carolina,  which  ftate  has  made  no  return,  upon  a 
fuppofition  5  rnembers,  in  every  cafe,  the  total  number  of  members 
in  each  cafe  would  then  be 

Total       ~       no       104       100         82 
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SCHEDULE, 


Of  the  whole  Number  of  Perfoni  iv'uhin  the  Jevernl D'tjlricls  of  the  Unite» 
States,  according  to  an  AB  "  Providing  for  the  Enumeration  of  the  In- 
habitants (f  the  United  States,"  pajfod  March  the  Firfl^  One  Thoufand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Ninety-one. 


tree  white 

Free  white 

free  white 

All  other 

Slaves. 

Total. 

iDIfi5:ft»CT«. 

males  of  1 6 
years    and 
upwards, 
including 
heads    of 
families. 

males    un- 
der fixteen 
years. 

females  in- 
cluding 
heads    of 
families. 

free  per- 
fons. 

Vermont, 

2^>435 

22,328 

40,505 

252 

16 

!^5,539 

New-Hampftiire , 

36,086 

34,851 

70,160 

630 

158 

141,885 

r  Maine, 

\  Maffachiifetts, 

24,384 

24,748 

46,870 

53^ 

none 

96,5407 

95'453 

87,289 

190,582 

5.463 

none 

378.7873 

Rhode -Ifland, 

16,019 

^5.799 

32,662 

3,407 

948 

68,825 

Connefticut, 

60,523 

54,403 

117,448 

2,808 

2,764 

237,946 

New-York, 

83,700 

78,122 

152,320 

4.654 

21,324 

340,120 

•    New-Jerfey, 

45'25' 

41,416 

83,287 

2,762 

1^,453 

184,139 

Pennfylvania, 

110,788 

106,948 

206,363 

6,537 

3,737 

434.173 

Delaware, 

11,7831    i2,J43 

22,384 

3,«99 

8,887 

\     59.094 

Maryland, 

55^9^5 

5'>339 

101,395 

8,043 

103,036 

^  319.728 

C  Virginia, 

110,936 

116,135 

215,046 

12,866 

292,627 

,  747, 6107 

/^  Kentucky, 

'5>i54 

17,057 

28,922 

114 

12,430 

1     73.6775 

North-Carolina, 

•69,988 

77,506 

140,710 

4,975 

100,572 

i  393.751 

South-Garoliaa,  ■ 

240,000 
82,548 

Georgia, 

i3»i03     14,044 

25.739 

39^ 

29.264 

■  1.         i 

1                1                   1 

F4ee  wiute 

t-'ree  maie:- 

free  white 

All    0- 

Slaves. 

Total. 

-  • 

males   of' 

under  zi 

fern  elks, 

hcrper- 

ii   years 

years  of 

.n:'itdiiig 

i'o:i3. 

and  up- 

^0"' 

heads   of 

Av^irds,  in- 

families. 

cluding 

heads  of 

fumiiies. 

15,365 

South-Weftern  '; 

6,271 

10,277 

361 

3.41: 

35,69' 

Territory    - 

NortU-Weftern '  _ 
Territory  -    \ 

5000. 

, 

1                    1 

3.925.253 

Truly  ftated  from  the  original  returns  depofitcd  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Odiohzx  ZA,  no  I. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
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EX^AN's  PoLYMETiiic  Table  of  AMERICA, 

Corrected  and   Improved, 

Shewing  the  Distances  between  the  Principal  Towns- 

The  Diftance  in  Britifli  Miles,  between  two  Places,  is  found  in  the 

■fmall  fquare  at  the  Interfeaion  of  the  Lines,  drawn  both  Ways, 

from  thofe  Places;  as  for  Example,  the  Diftancc  from  Boflon  to 

mUiamJburg  6^9  Miles  ;  from  Charkjhwn  to  ^'ebec  1396  Miles, 


\ 


Mo 

New] 

Newcaftle  De 

Newhaven,  O 

Newport,  Rhode  If 

New  York 

Falls  of  Niagara,  Province  of  Quebec^    ' 

Ofwego,  New  York 


1372!  454 


Pensacola,  Weft  Florida     11826 
Philadelphia,  Pennfylvania 
Prince  Town,  Weft  New  Jerfey 
Quebec 
St. sAuGusTiNE,  Eaft  Florida 
JSavannah,  Georgia 


"WltLiAM^BURGjVirginia     |  534 
WipcSiefter,  Virginia    j  174I  708 


754 
928 


1726 


1506 

972 
885 


626 


346 
259 


43 


669 


[057 


937 
303 
166 


1415!  41 


2841J  440 


3i5!i5ii 


1069I  757 
1243I  670 


200 


1671 


619 


571 


640 


1470 


1250 
602 
619 


57 


37 


146' 


58 


115 


21 

_4o 
31 
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SCHEDULE, 

Of  the  ivhole  Number  of  Perfons  iviihin  the  fever  nl  Dijlricis  of  the  Unite* 
States,  according  to  an  AEl  "  Providing  for  the  Enumeration  of  the  In- 
habitants  of  the  United  States,"  paffod  March  the  Firfly  One  Thoufand 
Seven  Hundred  gnd  Ninety-one. 


Free  white 

Free  white  1 

Free  white 

All  other 

■Slaves. 

Total. 

iBISJ'AlCTS. 

males  of  16 
years    and 
upwards, 
including 
heads    of 

males   un- 
der fixteen' 
years. 

1 

females  in- 
cluding 
heads    of 
families. 

free  per- 
fons. 

famiUes.                         1 

Vermont, 

22>435 

22,3Z8 

40,505 

252 

16 

«5.539 

New-Hampftiire, 

36,086 

34,^5 1 

70,160 

630 

158 

141,885 

^ ;  Maine, 

' '  MaCichufetts, 

24,384 

24,748 

46,870 

53^ 

none 

96,5407 

95'453 

87,289 

190,582 

5.463 

none 

378,7875 

Rhode  Ifland, 

10,019 

i5'799 

32,662 

3.407 

948 

68,825 

Conne:6ticut, 

60,523 

54j4C'3 

117,448 

2,808 

2,764 

237,946 

New-York, 

83,700 

78,122 

152,320 

4.654 

21.324 

340,120 

•    New-Jerfey, 

45>25i 

41,416 

83,287 

2,762 

11.453 

184,139 

Pennfylvania, 

110,788 

106,948 

206,363 

6.537 

3.737 

'  434. '73 

Delaware, 

1^,783 

125I43 

22,384 

3.«99 

8,887 

\    59.094 

Maryland, 

55'9i5 

5'»339|  101.395 

8,043 

103,036 

>  319,728 

,  f  Virginia, 

110,936 

116. 135 

215,046 

12,866 

292,627 

\  747.610  ■> 

">  Kentucky, 

'5.154 

17.057 

28,922 

114 

12,430 

1    73.6775 

North-Carelifla, 

•69,988 

77,506 

140,710 

4.975 

100,572 

;  393.75' 

Soutb-Garolina,  ' 

.  240,000 
(    82,548 

Georgia, 

13,103     14,044 

25.739 

39? 

29,264 

.1.                1 

1                1                   1 

Vjizc  wixitt 

Free  maie;- 

Free  white 

Ail    0- 

slaves. 

Totd. 

-  ■ 

ttiales   of' 

uader  31 

femaks. 

hcrpcr- 

• 

ii   years 

ye;irs  of 

,n.-'iuiitig 

ibns. 

and  up- 

^o-' 

h'jads   of 

wards,  in- 

families. 

cluding 

heads  of 

families. 

15.365 

1 

South- Weftern  ' 

6,271 

10,277 

361 

3.4'' 

■        35.69' 

Territory    - 

Nortk-Weftern ' 
Territory  -   j" 

5000 

1 

13,925,253 

Truly  ftated  from  the  original  returns  depofitcd  in  the  ofTice  cf  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

0.ftob:ri4,   1701.  _  ^, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  ,, 


EVANS'S 


■IVAN'S  PoLYMETRic  Table  of  AMERICA, 

Corrected  and   Improved, 

Shewing  the  Distances  between  the  Principal  Towns- 

"Tfce  Diftance  in  Britidi  Miles,  between  two  Places,  is  found  in  the 
■fmall  fquaie  at  the  Interfeaion  of  the  Lines,  drawn  both  Ways, 
from  thofe  places;  as  for  Example,  tlie  Diftance  from  Bojon  to 
miliamjburg  65c)  Miles  ;  from  Charlejloiun  to  ^lebec  1396  Miles. 


Albany,  in  New  York 

Alexandria  (or  Belhaven  in  Virginia     )~^gTl 

Amboy,  Eaft  New  Jerfey     (TI^    [ggj 

Annapolis,  Maryland        217    i  ^ fi    , _ , , 

Boston,  in  New  England        /(.gy   2§,;"7J~;~~— , 

Burlington,  Weft  New  T^rte^i^T^^^^I^Hji'^l 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina     |   7501083    S')S^~^02^ 


Crown  Point,  New  York     jiog6 


592   yyo 


Fort  Detroit,  Province  of  Queb_c^,_83j  ntjg,  7^;,  s^^,  626i^l~7^-gfri 
Fort  Duquefne  (now  Pitft,urg)  P<:n"'ylvan_ia_)jjo;^23i_7oo,7^|~7r;~I^l7^1]^~r|^l 
Fort  F                     rredrickftt.oh   Virgini^|_^_^|_^^^  2^®'"^!'!^ ""^ Tjl 
J? ort  I'rontenac,  Province  ot  Quebec        -'^-'  —  '         '  ■       ■ ^^   ' 


Lanca: 
Marlborough,  Virginia 
Montreal,  Province  of 
New  Bern,  South  Carol 
Newcaftle  Delaware  Countie 
Newhaven,  OonneiSicut 
PORT,  Rhode  Iftand 


Philadelphia,   Pennfylvania 
jPrlnce  Town,  Weft  New  Jerfey 
Quebec     |  62 
St. 'Augustine,  Eaft  Florida 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Williams BURG,Virginia     |  534 
Wmcaefter,  Virginia     |  174]  708 


New  Yor 
Falls  of  Niagara,  Province  of  CJuebec 

Ofwego,  New  York 
Pensacola,  Weft  Florida     ,1826 


"QJ  334I  66t 


9iO|  J^)oli296|_6yjj_59o|_8^1^6o8|_^  -^ 

J6^j  K)3oj  i3m|£4)[6U3oj  1080:  H^l  J125  iiyi\^,\^  T^\ 

64^|_£io;  1090  ri^  j_icj_S6o| n93| ^705  ~97r|"7^|7^ 

39'!  715    (>n\  4H   3^6   (>S9 V]2i~JJ^r^  532] 

giLig.3i  633   5971  59'''  '^91  S^M     So    29r|~S6r 


/ 


'■'\ir^ 


r  ,1  ''•'. 


m 


fr.  :'-.;■      .■■:t.gt> 


..'•i' . 


.<J>' 


:3i7'''-' 


